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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


I  AM  unwilling  to  lay  the  following  Sketches 
before  the  public,  without  ofiering  a  few  observa- 
tions explanatory  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  work  was  originally  undertaken.  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  it  will  serve,  in  some  measure, 
to  account  for  imperfections  of  style  and  compo- 
sition, and  aflbrd  me  an  opportunity  of  apolo- 
gizing for  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  offer  opinions,  probably  not  always  agree- 
able, nor  suited  to  many  preconceived  notions  re- 
specting the  character,  capability,  and  condition 
of  the  Highlanders.  Any  literary  inaccuracies  or 
defects  which  the  more  learned  reader  may  disco- 
ver, proceed  from  the  inexperi^npe  of  aplain  prac- 
tical soldier,  who  -.  jwBs^^  .twen^ifive  'years  of  his 
life  in  barracks,  in  miCjbary*  qiiartevs,  and  in  camps  ; 
accustomed,  perhaps,  tbvjoiicie -pishing  events,  and 
to  exercise  his  memofy^  ^iltf/witbout  the  least  anti- 
cipation or  intention  of  *  attempting  to  arrange  his 
recollections  in  their  present  form.  I  have  in  fact 
been  led  on  by  circumstances  to  make  the  attempt, 
without  any  premeditated  plan.  My  statements, 
however,  are  grounded  on  authentic  documents; 
on  communications  from  people  in  whose  intelli- 
gence and  correctness  I  place  implicit  confidence ; 
on  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  observation  ; 
and  on  the  mass  of  general  information,  of  great 
credibility  and  consistency,  preserved  ^mong  the 
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Highlanders  of  the  last  century.  From  the  con- 
fidence derived  from  these  circumstances,  I  fear 
I  have  been  led  to  attach  more  importance  to  the 
subject  than  will  generally  be  admitted  to  belong 
to  it,  and  to  express  myself,  with  a  freedom  and 
warmth  which  many  may  consider  reprehensible. 
If  I  am  found  to  have  erred  in  this  respect,  and  to 
have  expressed  myself  in  language  unsuitable  to 
the  subject,  or  imbecoming  the  character  which  I 
am  ambitious  to  maintain,  my  only  defence  is— an 
honest  and  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth  of  all  I 
have  advanced,  and  of  the  vital  importance  attach- 
ed to  several  points  touched  upcm,  both  in  the 
Sketches  and  in  the  Military  History. 

The  origin  of  these  Sketches  and  Military  De^ 
tails  was  simply  this : — ^When  the  Forty-seccHid 
regiment  was  removed  from  Dublin  to  Donagha- 
dee  in  the  year  1771 ,  the  baggage  was  sent  round 
by  sea.  The  veaael  having  it  on  board  was  unfor- 
tunately driYf¥^;Qli  ^l^ore  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
wrecked ;  the.gi^vtffr  ptsb^'  ^f:\tbe  cargo  and  bag- 
gage was  lost^  ami  Ahe^jpcurtiim  saved,  especially  the 
regimental  bopkiT  janid^nooijds,  was  much  injured. 
A  misfortune  \^qituiWtiat/:^  occurred,  when 

tibe  army,  under  t^  ]£dfl  (irilVf oira,  landed  at  Os. 
tend  in  Jime  1794.  The  transports  were  ordered 
round  to  Helvoetaluys,  with  orders  to  wait  the  fur- 
ther mov^nents  of  the  troops.  But  the  vessels  had 
Bot  been  long  there,  when  the  enemy  invaded  Hol- 
land in  great  force,  and,  entering  Helvoetsluys, 
seized  on  the  transports  in  the  harbour.  Among 
the  number  of  vessels  taken  were  those  which  had 
conveyed  the  Forty-second  to  Flanders,  having  on 
boq^rd  every  article  of  regimental  baggage,  except 
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the  knapsacks  with  which  the  officers  and  soldiers 
had  laiuied  at  Ostend  in  light  marching  order. 
Along  with  the  baggage,  a  well-selected  library, 
and,  what  was  more  to  be  regretted,  all  that  i-e- 
mained  of  the  historical  records  of  the  regiment, 
from  the  period  of  its  formation  till  the  year  1793, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
,    After  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  his  Royal 
Hi^ness  the  Commander-in-Chief  directed  that 
the  Forty-second  should  draw  up  a  record  of  its 
services,  and  enter  it  in  the  regimental  books, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  should  after- 
wards belong  to  the  corps.    As  none  of  the  of- 
ficers who  had  served  previously  to  the  loss  of 
the  records  in  1794  were  then  in  the  regiment, 
some  difficulty  aix>se  in  drawing  up  the  required 
8tat€H[nent  of  service ;  indeed,  to  do  so  correctly 
was  found  impossible,  as,  for  a  period  of  fifty-fiour 
years  previous  to  1793,  the  materials  were  very 
defective.    In  this  situation,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, in  the  year  1817,  requested  me  to  supply 
him  with  a  few  notices  on  the  subject.  .    After 
some  hesitation  and  delay,  I  commenced;   but 
merely  with  the  intention  of  noting  down  as  much 
as  would  cover  about  thirty  or  forty  pages  of  the 
record  book.    I  did  not,  indeed,  expect  that  my 
knowledge  of  the  subject  would  enable  me  to  ex« 
tend  my  statement  to  greater  length,  especially  as 
I  had  kept  no  journal,  and  had  never  even  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  any  notes  or  memorandums 
of  what  I  had  heard  or  seen :  but  as  I  proceeded, 
I  found  that  I  knew  more,  and  had  a  better  recoU 
lection  of  circumstances,  than  I  was  previously 
aware  of,  although,  in  the  multiplicity  of  facts  I 
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have  had  to  state,  some  inaccuracies  may  aflter- 
wards  be  discovered.    I  had,  indeed,  possessed 
considerable  advantages.     Several  old  officers  of 
great  intelligence  belonged  to  the  regiment  when 
I  joined  it.    One  of  these  had  not  been  a  week 
absent  from  the  day  he  entered  in  the  year  1755. 
His  wife,  too,  who  was  a  widow  when  he  married 
her,  bad  joined  the  regiment  with  her  first  hus- 
band in  the  year  1744,  and  had  been  equally  close 
in  her  attendance,  except  in  cases  where  the  pre* 
sence  of  females  was  not  allowed.    She  had  a  clear 
recollection  of  much  that  she  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  related  many  stories  and  anecdotes  with  the 
animated  and  distinct  recitation  of  the  Highland 
senachies.      Another  officer,  of  great  judgment, 
and  of  a  most  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  had 
joined  the  regiment  in  the  year  1766 ;  and  a  third 
in  1769*    I  had  also  the  advantage  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  several  Highland  gentlemen  who 
had  served  as  private  soldiers  in  the  regiment 
when  first  organized.    The  information  I  received 
from  these  different  sources,  together  with  that 
which  I  otherwise  acquired,  led  me  on  almost  in- 
sensibly till  the  narrative  extended  to  such  length, 
that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  compressing  the  ma- 
terials into  their  present  size.     It  then  struck  me, 
that  I  could,  without  much  difficulty,  give  similar 
details  of  the  service  of  the  other  Highland  regi- 
ments.    In  the  course  of  this  second  investigation, 
I  met  in  all  of  them  much  of  the  same  character 
and  principles.     The  coincidence  was  indeed  strik- 
ing, and  proved  that  this  similarity  of  conduct 
and  character  must  have  had  some  common  origin, 
to  discover  the  pature  of  which  appeared  an  ob- 
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ject  worthy  of  inquiry.     The  closest  investigation 
only  confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  before  enter- 
tained, that  the  strongly  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  mountain 
clans  and  those  of  the  Lowlanders,  and  of  every 
other  known  country,  originated  in  the  patriarchal 
form  of   government^   which  differed  so  widely 
from  the  feudal  system  of  other  countries.     I, 
therefore,  attempted  to   give  a  sketch  of  those 
manners  and  institutions  by  which  this  distinct 
character  was  formed ;   and,  having  delineated  a 
hasty  outline  of  the  past  state  of  manners  and 
character,  the  transition  to  the  changes  that  had 
been  produced,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
same  people,   was  obvious  and  natural.      Hence 
I  have  been  led  on,  step  by  step,  from  one  at- 
tempt to  another,  till  the  whole  attained  its  present 
form. 

A  work,  thus  undertaken  as  it  were  by  accident, 
and  without  any  previous  plan  or  design,  one  part 
of  the  subject  naturally  leading  to  the  other,  may 
claim  some  indulgence  for  a  writer  whose  only  qua- 
lification is  a  tolerably  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  conjoined  with  a  great  and  earnest  desire 
to  do  it  justice.  I  trust,  therefore,  that,  from  the 
enlightened  reader  who  takes  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  and  reflects  on  the  difficulties 
which  a  plain  soldier,  unaccustomed  to  composi- 
tion, had  to  encounter,  in  making  such  an  attempt 
as  that  now  respectfully,  and  with  great  diffidence, 
submitted  to  the  Public,  I  shall  meet  with  that  li- 
beral share  of  indulgence  which  I  so  much  require, 
and  which,  all  circumstances  considered,  will  not,  I 
trust,  be  denied  me. 

Garthj  2i:th  April,  1822. 
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These  Sketches,  which,  with  extreme  diffidence, 
I  lately  suhmitted  to  public  notice,  having  met 
with  a  more  favourable  reception  than  I  could  ever 
have  ventured  to  expect,  and  a  large  impression 
having  been  rapidly  disposed  of,  I  am  now  encou- 
raged to  offer  a  Second  Edition,  with  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  which  I  could  neither  have  hoped  for 
nor  anticipated.  I  have  been  farther  gratified,  by 
receiving  numerous  communications,  confirming 
the  general  correctness  of  the  great  multiplicity  of 
facts  and  circumstances  which  I  have  had  occasion 
to  detail.  In  a  few  instances,  indeed,  the  friendly 
observations  of  others  have  enabled  me  to  cor« 
rect  some  errors  of  no  great  importance,  being 
principally  mistakes  in  dates  and  omissions  of 
names,  of  which  I  have  gladly  availed  myself  in 
this  edition.  It  cannot  but  be  satisfactory,  that 
more  numerous  alterations  have  not  yet  proved 
necessary ;  as,  in  the  great  mass  of  statements  I 
have  heard,  not  always  coinciding  in  terms  or  in 
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circumstances,  I  frequently  experienced  extreme 
difficulty  in  detailing  military  operations  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  afford  satisfaction,  or  appear  cor- 
rect, to  all  who  were  present ;  every  moment, 
every  change  of  position,  often  assuming  a  differ- 
ent aspect,  according  to  the  distance,  particular  sta- 
tion, and  capability  of  the  observer  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  what  passed  under  his  notice. 

I  therefore  publish  the  Second  Edition  without 
any  material  alterations,  except  a  few  additional 
anecdotes  and  observations^  which,  from  the  neces* 
sity  of  compression,  and  other  circumstances,  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  out  in  the  first  impression  of  the 
work. 

Edinburghj  June  25.  1 822. 
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TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION, 


A  Second  Edition  of  1300  copies  having  been 
rapidly  thrown  oflF,  while  the  demand  for  the  work 
continued  in  a  great  measure  unabated,  I  made 
early  preparations  for  a  Third  Edition,  the  printing 
of  which  was  forthwith  commenced.  But  owing 
to  the  distance  of  Garth  from  the  Press,  and  hav- 
ing no  daily  Post,  with  other  causes  of  interrup- 
tion, this  proceeded  so  slowly  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  Edition  has,  in  consequence, 
been  delayed  for  more  than  a  year  beyond  the 
time  at  which,  in  justice  to  the  work,  it  ought  to 
have  appeared.  The  delay  thus  occasioned  has, 
however,  been  attended  with  one  important  advan- 
tage ;  it  has  afforded  me  time  and  ample  opportu- 
nities of  re-examining  my  statements,  and  of  apply- 
ing corrections,  where  such  appeared  necessary. 
If  I  have  seen  cause  to  make  but  few  alterations, 
with  hardly  a  qualification,  even  in  those  economi- 
cal views  which  are,  of  course,  most  liable  to  be 
disputed,  it  is  solely  because  the  result  of  the  most 
minute  inquiries,  and  of  personal  observation,  has 
strikingly  confirmed  the  general  accuracy  of  my 
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Statements  and  reasonings,  and  affords  me  addi- 
tional confidence  in  the  truth  and  justness  of  the 
opinions  which  I  was  previously  led  to  maintain. 
I  employed  three  months  of  1823  in  this  personal 
investigation,  and  travelled  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand miles  through  the  Highlands,  always  commu- 
nicating with  the  most  intelligent,  and  those  hest 
qualified  hy  their  judgment,  general  intelligence, 
and  local  knowledge,  to  give  the  most  correct  in- 
formation, and  unprejudiced  opinions,  on  the  sub- 
jects of  my  inquiries.  Receiving  the  fullest  con- 
firmation from  such  men,  I  have  now  the  more  sa-^ 
tisfaction  in  adding,  that  while  I  thus  exerted  my-* 
self  to  render  the  present  Edition  as  correct  as  pos- 
sible, the  alterations  a^  so  few  and  unimportant  as 
not  to  diminish  in  any  degree,  the  value  and  gene-» 
xal  accuracy  of  the  former  Editions. 
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NOTES 

BXPLANATORT  OF 

THE  MAP  OF  THE  CLANS, 


It  is  proper  to  stale,  that  the  divisiona  into  which  the  chma  ai^ 
ananged  on  the  Mi^,  are  not  intended  to  indicate  that  the  chieft» 
or  heads  of  the  principal  branches  of  all  the  dans,  were  the, sole 
pn^rietors  of  the  lands  chased  nnder  their  respective  names.  In 
several  instances,  they  were  only  occnpiers  and  tenants  at  will  of 
the  lands  on  which  they  and  their  forefathen  had  lived  for  ages. 
But  while  the  clansmen  obeyed  and  followed  the  chiefs  of  their 
'fiunily  and  kindred,  the  snperion  and  proprietors  of  their  lands 
seldom  held  any  anthority  or  feudal  control,  except  in  cases  whisre 
the  superior  and  his  people  enteitained  similar  political  views  and 
soitiments.*  The  lands  thus  occupied  by  different  elans  and 
tribes,  eidier  as  proprieton  or  tenants,  are  generally  called  their 
**  Country  **  or  territory ;  Brae  Locfaaber,  for  example,  which  waa 
occupied  for  nearly  five  hundred  years  by  the  MacdoneUs  of  Kep** 
poch,  and  their  numerous  descendants,  is  called  ^*  Keppoch's 
Country, "  although  the  fee-simple  of  the  property  had  been 
vested  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  in  the  fionilies  of  Gor- 
don and  Mackintosh.  The  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Argyle  were 
feudal  superiors  of  the  whole  of  the  Camerons*  Country,  the  for- 
mer nobleman  being  also  proprietor  of  part  of  the  lands,  as  also 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  Badenoch,  the  *^  Country  of  the  Mac« 
phersons, "  many  of  whom  are  his  Graces  tenants.  Indeed,  thk 
dan  is  so  numerous  in  that  extensive  district,  that,  except  in  the 

*  Nodiing  can  be  man  erroneous  (hen  an  opinion,  often  repeated,  and 
therefore  eometiines  believed,  that  whatever  side  the  feudal  superior  took  in 
any  great  political  question  or  contest,  he  was  invariably  followed  by  his  sub- 
servient adherents.  Many  instances  to  the  contrary  are  stated  in  these  Sket- 
ches, and  I  could  produce  many  more,  all  highly  creditable  to  the  spirit  of 
independence  which  long  distinguished  the  clansmen. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MAP. 

cue  of  an  accidental  emigialion  from  the  Dnke's  Lowland  Mtates^ 
there  ia  not  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  Gordon  tfaroogfaont  its  whole 
extent. 

^The  Duke  of  AthoH  poaseflsea  a  rery  extenrive  property  in 
Athole;  bnt  the  district  has,  for  centoriee^  been  called  the  Country 
of  the  Stewarts,  Robertsons,  Fei^g;asonB,  &c  '  With  the  exception  of 
the  Dttke,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  district  a  proprietor  or  occopier 
of  land  of  the  name  of  Morray ;  bnt  many  descendants,  whose  fore« 
frithen  sprang  from  the  Alholl  fiunily  prior  to  the  change  of  their 
name  from  Stewart  to  Mniray,  are  still  resident  in  the  glens  of 

FiVt  of  two  laife  iisridies  on  the  ealate  of  Satheriand,  indading 
Stvpilihmi^rair,  from  which  the  earidmn  of  Sutherland  derives  its  se- 
condary title,  ia  sitaaited  in  Loid  Reay's  Country,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  Gee^  the  Territory  of  the  Mpdcays.  Hie  ranks  of  the  Suthep- 
land  rofpunent  of  1798  bore  eridence  to  the  propriety  of  this  appel- 
lation, as  one  hmini  and  f<mr  WUKam  MackayB^  almost  all  of 
ifaem  from  Sitrathnaver,  were  ia  the  corps,  and  seventeen  in  one  com- 
pany, Captain  Sackville  Sutherland's. 

The  small  dans  of  Madarens  of  Balqnhidder  in  Perthdiire,  Mao- 
intyres  of  Aigyle,  Macreas  of  Ross,  Gunns  of  Sutherland,  and  seve- 
ral ^thesfP,  w^re  not  proprietors,  but,  frxm  the  eariiest  history  of  the 
^daps,  till  a  very  recent  period,  occupied  their  lands  in  undisturbed 
ancoesaion. 

In  defining  the  divisions  and  different  teiritories  on  the  Map,  it 
waii  impossible  to  attain  the  canectness  of  a  measured  plan;  conie- 
quently,  there  are  some  large  estates,  bdonging  to  other  prq>rietors, 
ladnded  in  districts  designated  as  the  territory  of  a  particular  dan ; 
but  I  hope  this  outline  will  afford  a  general,  and  tolerably  coirect, 
idea  of  the  locality  of  the  Highland  dans,  and  will  tend  to  illustrate 
the  Lord  Pkeeident  Forties's  Memorial  on  their  Territories,  Military 
Force,  and  Patronymics.  \As  this  document,  which  will  be  seen  in 
th^  .Appendix,  was  drawn  up  in  1746  and  1747,  the  divisions  are  in 
general  made  to  suit  that  period.  Thus  the  estates  attached  to  the 
Castles  of  Comrie  and  Shian,  and  the  lands  of  Aberfeldy,  are  includ- 
ed in  the  Country  of  Menzies,  as  they  were  in  1746,  although  they 
are  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.^  There  have  been 
many  other  changes  of  property  since  that  period,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  mention. 
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TOTHB 

MAP  OF  THE  CLANS. 


No. 

I.  SiKCLAXBS. 

2*  Mackays. 

3.  SuTHEBLAKDS,  inchidiiig  tbe  Gukks^  or  Clam-Guikn. 

4.  Rosses;  formerly^  when  the  chiefii  of  this  dan  were  Eark  of 

RoflSy  they  poasesBed  a  laige  portion  of  the  county. 

5.  MUKROES. 

6.  Mackenzibs,  including  their  ancient  foUowen,  the  Macbabs, 

Maclbknans,  &c 

7.  Maclbods.    Hiis  dan  fonnerly  poesessed  the  Island  of  Lewisp 

and  the  district  of  Assynt,  in  tl^  county  of  Ross. 

8.  Macdokalds  of  Sleate. 

9.  MACKINNONS. 

10.  Macdonblls  of  Glengairy. 

11.  Macdonald  of  Clanronald.  * 

12.  Cambrons. 

13.  Macdonells  of  Keppoch. 

14.  Macphbrsons. 

15.  Frasbrs. 

16.  Grant  of  Glenmoriston. 

17.  Chisholms. 

18.  Mackintoshes,  indnding  the  Macoillivrats,  Macbbans, 

and  Macqueens. 

19.  Grants  of  Grant. 

SO.  Gordons.  In  Glenliret,  and  in  the  Braes  of  Moray,  Banff,  and 
Aberdeen,  the  Gordons,  Stewarts,  and  Forbeses,  are  ao 
intermixed,  that  their  lands  cannot  be  separately  classed. 

21.  Farquharsons. 

22.  Stewarts  of  Athole,  including  the  Robertsons,  Fergusons, 

Rattrays,  Spaldinos;  also  the  Stewarts  of  Gnindtully. 

23.  Robertsons. 

*  Although  the  chieftains  of  Macdonald  are  separately  numbered,  agreeably 
to  the  President's  Memorial,  they  form  only  one  dan.  The  branches  of  the 
Stevart  fiunily  are  likewise  numbered  separately,  although  they  are  but  one 
dan.    This  applies  to  other  chut  when  tha  nam  ia  rep«ated« 


REFERENCES  TO  THE  MAP* 

No. 

24.  Meksies.     It  has  been  mentioned  that  Glenquaich,  and  othei 

parts  of  the  estate  of  Breadalbane,  were  the  property  of  this 
clan.  They  ha^e  also  been  for' a  long  period  superiors  of  part 
of  Glenlyon,  The  Macdiarmid's,  in  the  latter  glen,  are  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  ancient  names  in  the  Highlands. 

25.  Macnabs. 

26.  Macgregors.     This  elan  was  once  numerous  in  Balquhidder 

and  Monteith)  also  in  Glenorchy,  and  they  are  still  in  great 
numbers  in  the  district  of  Feaman,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Tay,— on  the  south  side  of  Glenlyon, — in  Fortingal,— and  on 
the  north  side  of  Loch  Rannoch. 

27.  In  Monteith  and  Stratheani,  the  Grahams,  Stewarts,  and 

Drummonds,  are  intermixed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land- 
holders and  tenants  in  the  Braes  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen. 

28.  Buchanans.     The  lands  of  thb  clan  formerly  extended  east- 

ward to  Kippen,  in  Stirlingshire. 

29.  Macfarlanes. 

30.  colqithouns. 

31.  Stuarts  of  Bute. 

32.  Lamonts.     This  family  formerly  held  considerable  superiori- 

ties in  Knapdale  and  Cowal. 
^.  Maclachlans.     The  superiorities  of  this  clan  were  also  more 

extensive. 
34*  Macnaughtons. 

35.  Campbells.     The  property  of  the  chief,  chieftains,  and  gen- 

tlemen of  this  clan,  extends  from  the  south  point  of  Kintyre, 
in  Argyleshire,  to  the  district  of  Grandtully,  in  Perthshire, 
two  mUes  below  Tay  Bridge.  The  Lamonts,  Maclach- 
lans, Macnabs,  and  others,  are  occasionally  intermixed, 
but  their  lands  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  great  tract  of 
country  possessed  or  ocx^upied  by  the  clan  Campbell.  Tlie 
extent  of  Lord  Breadalbane's  property  will  be  seen  by  glanc- 
ing over  the  Map,  fh)m  the  Island  of  Eisdale,  in  Argyleshire, 
to  Grandtully  Castle  in  Perthshire. 

36.  Macpougalls.     The  lands  occupied  by  this  clan  are  so  scat- 

tered, that,  except  the  estate  of  the  chief,  and  two  others  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood,  they  cannot  be  distinguished. 
The  Macdougalls  once  possessed  the  whole  of  the  district 
of  Lorn.  These  coimtries  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Stewart  fJEunily,  and  from  them,  by  marriage,  to  the  Camp- 
bells. 

37.  Macdonalds  of  Glenco. 

38.  Stewarts  of  Appin. 

39.  Macleans,  including  the  Macquarries.  Morven  on  the  Main- 

land,- and  part  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  now  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  was  formerly  the  inheritance  of  this  clan. 

40.  Macneills  of  Barra. 
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PART   I. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  HIGHLANDERS. 


SECTION  I. 

Geographical  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^^ 

Inhabitants^-Character^^Antiqitities. 


The  tract  of  country  known  by  the  name  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  constitutes  the  northern  portion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Its  maritime  outline  is  bold,  rocky,  and,  in  many 
places,  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
northern  and  western  coasts  are  fringed  with  groups  or 
clusters  of  islands,  while  the  eastern  and  southern  bounda- 
ries are  distinguished  from  that  part  of  Scotland  denomi* 
nated  th^  Lowlands,  by  the  strong  and  peculiar  features 
impressed  on  them  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  A  range  of 
mountains  known  in  Roman  history  by  the  name  of  Mons 
Grampius,  at  a  later  period  called  Gransbane,  *  and  now  the 
Grampians,  constitutes  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these 

•  BoUi  derived  from  the  Gaelic  gani*6etn,  the  nigged  mountains.  - 

a2 


4  GRAMPIANS. 

two  distinct  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Within  this  range,  as 
every  classical  reader  knows,  is  the  scene  of  that  noble  stand 
for  liberty  and  independence,  made  by  the  Caledonians 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Romans.  The  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  Grampian  boundary  is  as  remarkable  as  the  ge- 
neral direction  is  striking,  regular,  and  continuous.  It  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  lofty  and  shattered  rampart,  commencing  north 
of  the  river  Don,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen — extending  a- 
cross  the  kingdom  in  a  diagonal  direction,  till  it  terminates 
in  the  south-west,  at  Ardmore,  in  the  county  of  Dumbar- 
ton  and  presenting  to  the  Lowlands  throughout,  a  front, 

bold,  rocky,  and  precipitous.  The  Grampian  range  con- 
sists of  rocks  of  primitive  formation.  The  front  towards 
the  south  and  east  presents,  in  many  places,  a  species  of 
breccia.  In  the  centre,  and  following  the  line  of  the  range, 
is  a  remarkable  bed  of  valuable  limestone,  *  with  many  strata 
of  marble  f  and  slate.  In  the  districts  of  Fortingall,  Glen- 
lyon,  and  Strathfillan,  are  found  quantities  of  lead  and  sil- 
ver ore ;  and  over  the  whole  extent  are  numerous  detached 
masses  of  red  and  blue  granite,  garnets,  amethysts,  rock 
crystals,  and  pebbles  of  great  variety  and  brilliancy. 

The  continuation  of  this  great  chain,  is  broken  by  straths 
and  glens,  formed  originally  by  the  rivers  and  torrents  to 
which  they  now  afford  a  passage.  The  principal  straths  are 
on  the  rivers  Leven,  Earn,  Dee  and  Don.  But  besides 
these  great  straths,  there  are  many  other  glens  and  valleys, 

*  This  great  bed  of  limestone  is  first  seen  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  sometimes 
rises  to  the  surface  for  many  miles,  then  sinks  and  disappears,  following,  as  it 
were,  the  undulated  and  irregular  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  mountainous 
country  through  which  it  passes.  It  runs  from  Brae-Mar  to  Athole,  through 
the  great  forest,  crossing  the  rirer  Garry  at  Blair  Castle,  and  the  Tummel  near 
the  foot  of  Sfaichallain;  and*  taking  a  south-westerly  direction,  by  Garth, 
Fortingall,  and  Breadalbane,  passes  tlirough  the  centre  of  Lochtay,  and  the 
west  end  of  Ix)cheam,  and  thence  stretches  through  Monteith  and  Dumbar- 
tonshire, tiU  it  is  lost  in  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  Clyde. 

f  This  marble  takes  a  fine  polish.  The  prevailing  colours  are  blue,  greea 
$»d  brown,  intermixed  with  streaks  of  pure  white.  In  Glentilt,  within  the 
forest  of  Athole,  a  quarry  of  green  marble  has  lately  been  opened,  and 
wrought  to  advantage. 


STRATHS  AND  PASSfiS.  5 

the  lower  entrances  of  which  are  so  rugged  and  contracted, 
as  to  have  been  almost  impassable  till  opened  by  art  These 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Passes,  and  are  situated  both  on 
the  verge  of  the  outward  line,  and  ih  the  interior  of  the 
range.  The  most  remarkable  are  Bealmacha  upon  Lochlo- 
mond,  Aberfoyle  and  Leny  in  Monteith,  the  Pass  of  Glen«> 
almond  above  Crieff,  the  entrance  into  Athole  near  Dun* 
keld,  and  those  formed  by  the  rivers  Ardle,  Islay,  and  South 
and  North  Esk^  By  the  excellent  roads  now  constructed 
along  their  sides,  these  passes,  formerly  so  difficult  to  pene* 
irate,  furnish  the  easiest  entrance  for  horses,  and  the  only 
one  for  carriages'.  Immediately  within  the  external  bound* 
ary,  are  also  many  strong  and  defensible  passes,  such  as  Kil« 
licrankie,  and  the  entrances  into  Glenlyon,  Glenlochy,  Glen* 
ogle,  &c.  * 

On  the  line  of  the  Grampians,  are  many  insulated  moun- 
tains of  considerable  altitude,  such  as  Benlomond,  Benlawers, 
Shichallain,  &c.  The  views  of  the  Highlands  obtained  on  a 
clear  day  from  the  summits  of  these  mountains,  are  peculiar- 
ly imposing  and  magQificent.  f  But  when  covered  with 
douds,  or  skirted  with  mists,  their  summits  are  often  scarce^ 
ly  distinguishable  from  the  vapours  which  envelope  them ; 
while  their  bleak  and  barren  aspect,  and  the  deep  rocky 

*  An  apology  maj  b«  ncceMary  for  stating  facts  so  genopally  known.  But 
these  boundaries  formed  one  of  the  principal  causes  vrbicb  presenred  the 
Higblanders  a  distinct  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  For  seven  cen- 
turies, Bimam  Hill,  and  the  rocks  westward  of  Dungarth  HiU»  at  the  entrance 
into  Athole,  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands,  and 
between  the  Saxon  and  Gaelic  languages.  On  the  south  and  east  of  these 
boundaries,  breeches  are  worn,  and  the  Scotdi  Lowland  dialect  spoken,  with 
as  broad  an  accent  as  in  Mid- Lothian.  On  the  north  and  west  are  found  tlie' 
Gaelic,  the  kilt,  and  the  plaid,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Highland  cha- 
racter* The  Gaelic  is  the  dialect  in  common  use  among  the  people  on  ihe 
Highland  side  of  the  boundary.  This  applies  to  the  whole  range  of  the  Gram- 
pians :  for  example,  at  General  Campbell's  gate,  at  Monzie,  nothing  but  Scotch' 
18  spoken,  while  at  less  than  a  mile  distant,  on  the  hill  to  the  northward,  wd 
meet  with  the  Gaelic 

f  With  a  good  glass  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  higher  grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  EcUnbur^  are  pearly  dbtinguishable. 
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cbannds  with  which  they  are  furrowed,  testify  the  violence 
of  the  tempests  which  have  swept  over  them*  Towards 
their  pointed  summits  there  is  little  vegetative  mouhl ;  but 
lower  down  we  meet  with  a  thin  covering  of  stunted  heath, 
inhabited  only  by  birds  of  prey,  and  by  the  white  hare  and 
ptarmigan.  Still  farther  down  is  the  region  of  the  moun*- 
tain  deer  and  muirfowl,  producing  more  luxuriant  heath  in- 
termixed with  nourishing  pasture,  and  supporting  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep.  Towards  the  base  are  many  romantic 
glens,  watered  by  mountain  streams,  or  diversified  by  wind- 
ing lakes,  and  in  some  places  beautifully  wooded,  and  capa- 
ble of  producing  various  kinds  of  grain.  Many  of  these 
glens  contain  a  crowded  population,  and  an  unexpected 
number  of  flocks  and  herds,  the  principal  source  of  the 
riches  of  the  country. 

The  q>ace  which  the  Gaelic  population  occupied  within 
the  mountains,  includes  the  counties  of  Sutherland,  Caith- 
ness, Ross,  Inverness,  Cromarty,  Nairn,  Argyle,  Bute,  the 
Hebrides,  and  part  of  the  counties  of  Moray,  Banff,  Stir- 
ling, Perth,  Dumbarton,  Aberdeen,  and  Angus.  It  may 
be  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  western  opening  of  the 
Pentland  Frith,  sweeping  round  St  Kilda,  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  cluster  of  islands  to  ^he  east  and  south,  as  far  as 
Arran ;  then  stretching  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  re-entering 
the  main  land  at  Ardmore  in  Dumbartonshire,  following 
the  southern  verge  of  the  Grampians  to  Aberdeenshire^ 
cutting  off  the  Lowland  districts  in  that  country,  and  in 
Banff  and  Elgin,  and  ending  on  the  north-east  point  of 
Caithness.  *  Throughout  its  whole  extent  this  county  dis- 
plays nearly  the  same  features. 

*  The  nanus  of  places  in  Uiis  county  denote  a  considerable  mixture  of  Gothic 
and  Danish.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  although  in 
that  bland  the  language  and  manners  of  tlie  people  are  as  pun*1y  Celtic  as  any 
now  in  existence.  I  n  Caithness,  however,  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  speak  the 
dialect  c/f  the  Lowland  Scots.  Part  of  that  country  bordering  on  the  sea  coast 
ia  an  uninterropted  flat  of  great  extent.  In  that  portion  the  Lowland  garb  is 
worn,  and  Scotch  &pokcu  ;  but  at  the  couimcncemcnt  of  the  high  and  mouu- 
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The  me&ns  of  mbsistence  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  pro<- 
dtice  of  mountain  pasture,  and  to  the  grain  that  can  be  rais- 
ed in  a  precarious  dimate ;  and  that,  too,  only  on  detached 
patches  of  land  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  glens  and 
plains,  or  on  the  seacoast.  Though  the  lakes  and  rivers  in 
the  interior,  and  the  arms  of  the  sea,  wilh  which  the  coast 
is  indented,  abound  with  fish,  the  distribution  of  this  benefit 
among  the  general  population  i€  necessarily  limited  by  the 
difficulties  peculiar  to  so  mountainous  a  region.  The  same 
cause  precludes  much  intercourse  with  the  Xiowlands,  and 
the  importation  'Of  commodities  so  bulky  as  provisions.  The 
inland  parts  of  the  dountry  must  therefore,  in  a  great  de- 
gree^ depend  on  their  own  resources ;  and  hence  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  must  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  area 
of  territory. 

From  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  seques- 
tered situation  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  placed^  a  p^ 
culiar  character  and  distinctive  manners  naturally  originat- 
ed. The  ideas  and  employaienlis,  which  their  seclusioa 
from  the  world  rendered  habitual, — the  familiar  contempU- 
tion  of  the  most  sublime  physical  objects, — the  habit  of  conn 
eentrating  their  affections  within  the  precincts  of  their  own 
glens,  or  the  limited  circle  of  their  own  kinsmen, — and  the 
necessity  of  union  and  selC-dependenoe  in  all  diiBculties  and 

tainous  country,  we  meet  with  th«  Gaelic ;  and  fonncrly  tbe  Hlgliland  dress  was 
worn.  It  would  therefore  appear,  that  this  low  and  accessible  district  must  at  an 
early  period  liave been  inyadcd  and  occupied  by  strangers,  whose  progress  into  the 
interior  was  arrested  when  tbe  natural  conforraaAion  of  the  country  enabled  tbe 
original  inhabitants  to  defend  themselvesi  and  prevent  farther  intrusion ;  otheiu* 
wise  it  is  hot  euj  to  account  for  the  singular  circumstance  of  an  insulated  dis* 
trict,  situated  150  miles  within  tlie  boundary  of  Uie  Gaelic  language,  being  in- 
habited by  people  differing  in  dress,  habits,  and  diakc^  from  all  around 
aiem. 

A  small  district  in  the  county  of  Cromarty,  of  five  miles  ia  length,  and  less 
than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  presents  the  same  singularity,  the  inhabitants  hav- 
ing forages  spoken  a  language  of  which  few  or  none  of  those  around  them  under- 
stand a  sentence.  It  is  the  same  to  this  day,  so  remarkably  has  t'ke  distinction 
of  languages  been  preserved,  by  peo^ile  who,  frgm  dose  neighU  urfaood*  mmt 
Jipld  fre<}ueut  inttuncpurse. 
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dangers,  combined  to  form  a  peealiar  and  original  charac- 
ter. A  certain  romantic  sentiment,  the  ofispring  of  deep 
and  cherished  feeling, — ^strong  attachment  to  their  country 
and  kindred, — and  a  consequent  disdain  of  submission  to 
strangers,  formed  the  character  of  independence ;  while  an 
habitual  contempt  of  danger  was  nourished  by  their  solitary 
musings,  of  which  the  honour  of  their  clan,  and  a  long  de* 
scent  from  brave  and  warlike  ancestors,  formed  the  frequent 
theme.  Thus,  their  exercises,  their  amusements,  their  modes 
of  subsistence,  their  motives  of  action,  their  prejudices,  and 
their  superstitions,  became  characteristic,  permanent,  and 
peculiar. 

Promptitude  in  decision,  fertility  in  resource,  ardour  in 
friendship,  and  a  generous  enthusiasm,  were  qualities  which 
naturally  resulted  from  such  a  situation,  such  modes  of  life, 
and  such  habits  of  thought.  Feeling  themselves,  in  a  man- 
ner, separated  by  Nature  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
distinguished  by  their  language^  manners,  and  dress,  they 
considered  themselves  the  original  possessors  of  the  coun- 
try, and  regarded  the  Saxons  of  the  Lowlands  as  strangers 
and  intruders. 

Whether  the  progenitors  of  this  singular  race  of  people 
were  the  aborigines  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  But  the  earliest 
authentic  records  which  history  affords  of  the  transactions 
of  diiFerent  tribes  and  nations,  contain  descriptions  of  the 
character,  and  accounts  of  the  migrations  of  the  Celts. 
Among  this  widely  diffused  race,  though  there  were  consi- 
derable varieties,  arising  from  climate  and  situation,  still, 
in  the  case  of  all  those  to  whom  the  denomination  was  ex- 
tended, there  might  be  traced  indelible  marks  of  affinity,  as 
well  as  a  striking  difference  from  other  tribes.  Caesar,  in 
his  Commentaries,  informs  us,  that,  in  his  time,  they  form- 
ed the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Gaul. 
Indeed,  many  circumstances  render  it  probable,  that  the 
Celtic  tribes  emigrated  originally  from  the  eastern  provin- 
ces of  Europe,  retaining,  in  their  progress  westward,  their 
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idigicUf  mannerBy  9Xki  language.  Traces  of  this  migration 
may  be  discovered  in  the  names  of  Albania,  Iberia,  Dalma* 
tia,  Caramania,  *  &c.  as  well  as  in  many  appellations  which 
we  still  recognise  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  all  of 
which  were  onoe,  and  some  still  are^  in  part,  inhabited  by 
Celts. 

The  most  lamtnous  and  distinct  account  of  the  govern* 
niMit,  manners,  and  institutions  of  this  remarkable  people^ 
as  they  existed  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  the  most  authentic  his- 
tory of  some  of  their  enterprises  and  transactions,  is  to  be 
found  in  Cessar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War.  The 
separation  of  a  distinct  class  of  men  called  the  Druids^ 
whom  he  describes  f  as  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  and 
the  depositaries  of  their  sciences  and  laws,— the  retire4 
and  contemplative  modes  of  life  to  which  this  order  devot? 
ed  themselves,*— the  mystery  which  they  affected, — the  re- 
verence in  which  .they  were  held, — the  direction  of  their  stu- 
dies to  the  natural  sciences,  particularly  to  astronomy,-* 
their  opinions  concerning  a  Providence^*^and,  above  all^ 
their  doctrine  of  transmigration,  with  their  pretensions  to 
prophetical  knowledge, — ^all  strongly  remind  us  of  the  cha^ 
racter  and  institutions  of  the  Magi. 

The  worship  of  Bel,  or  Baal,  X  some  traces  of  which  still 
remain  in  the  Highlands,  is  unquestionably  of  Eastern  ori- 

*  Albani,  Dalmat,  Corrimoni,  &c  are  names  quite  common  in  the  High- 
lands. 

f  See  Book  vL  Chapters  13^  14^  and  16^  of  his  Comm.  de  Bello  Gallico. 

i  The  anniversary  of  Bel  (in  Gaelic  Bealdin)  was  celebrated  by  shepherds 
and  children  with  a  feast  of  milk,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  &c.     These  remains  of 
ancient  superstitions  were  accompanied  with  many  ceremonies  and  offerings  for 
the  protection  of  their  flocks  from  the  storms,  eagles  and  foxes.     This  festival 
was  held  on  May-day.   When  all  was  ready,  a  boy  stood  up,  holding  in  his  left 
hand  a  piece  of  bread,  covered  with  a  kind  of  hasty  pudding,  or  custard  of  eggst 
milk,  and  butter;  and  turning  bis  face  towards  the  East,  he  threw  a  piece 
over  his  left  shoulder,  and  cried,  **  This  to  you,  O  Mists  and  Storms,  that  ye 
be  fiivoufable  to  our  corns  and  pasture:  This  to  thee,  O  Eagle,  that  thou 
mayest  spore  our  lambs  and  kids:   This  to  thee,  O  Raven,"  &c     These  su- 
perstitious rites  were  common  thirty  years  ago,  but  they  have  now  disappeared 
even  among  children.   Similar  to  this  festival  was  the  Sam-huin|  or  fire  of  peaces' 
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gin.  *  The  Highland  snperstitions  concerning  th*  enchant- 
ments of  the  Daoni-Si,  or  fairies,  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  the 
recollection  of  the  classical  reader  the  incantations  of  Medea, 
Queen  of  Colchis,  f 

The  language  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  affords  strong 
evidence  of  Oriental  origin.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the 
languages  of  Asia,  the  Hebrew  for  example^  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  is  wanting,  and  is  supplied  by  inference 
or  circumlocution.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  Irish,  the 
Welsh,  and  the  Gaelic,  which  indeed  are  kindred  dialects. 
The  Gaelic  presents  in  its  construction  the  most  prominent 
features  of  a  primitive  language  being  for  th«most  part 
monosyllabic,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  having  no  word  to 
express  abstract  ideas,  or  such  terms  of  art  as  were  unknown 
to  a  primitive  people. 

But  to  whatever  conclusion  we  may  arrive  concerning  the 
origin  and  early  migrations  of  the  Celtic  race,  it  is^  certain 
that  tribes  described  as  Celtic,  and  exhibiting  every  indica- 
tion of  their  having  sprung  from  a  common  stock ;  preserv- 
ing themselves  unmixed  in  blood  and  unconnected  in  in- 
stitutions with  strangers,  and  retaining  their  own  manners 

the  origin  of  which  tndltioii  ascribes  to  the  Druids,  who  assembled  the  people  in 
Che  open  air  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  still  seen  the  small  conical  hills  on  wbich  these  courts  are  said  to  have 
been  held,  and  which  are  called  Tomvoide,  i.  e.  the  Court  Hill.  Three  of  these 
conical  court  hills  are  near  the  Point  of  Lyon,  where  that  river  enters  the  Tay, 
tfaiee  miles  above  Castle  Menzies.  The  anniversary  of  these  meetings  was  ccle- 
farated  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  Halloween  of  the  Lowlands.  Immediately 
after  dusk,  large  fires  were  kindled  in  conspicuous  places  in  every  hamlet.  The 
inhabitants  at  the  same  time  assembled,  and  the  night  was  passed  in  dancing, 
and  the  observance  of  numberless  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  the  principal 
object  of  which  was,  to  discover  occult  events,  and  pry  into  futurity.  These 
superstitious  rites  are  admirably  described  by  Bums  in  his  «  Halloween,*'  and 
are  in  every  respect  the  same  as  those  practised  in  the  Highlands. 

*  See  Dr  Graham*s  (of  Aberfoyle)  able  and  learned  Essay  on  the  Authen- 
lacity  of  Ossian. 

f  See  Ovid*s  Met.  Lib.  vii.  fab.  2,  and  compare  the  description  of  Medea's 
cauldron,  and  its  effects,  with  the  fairy  tale  related  by  Dr  Graham  in  his  ele* 
gant  and  entertaining  work,  entitled,  «  Piclurescj^ue  Sketches  of  Perthshire. " 
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and  language^  were  extensiyely  difFused  over  the  west  of 
Europe.  From  the  Straits 'df  Gibraltar  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Scotland)  not  merely  on  the  seacoast,  but  to  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  we  find  traces  of  their 
existence,  and  memorials  of  their  history,  deducible  not  only 
from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  but  from  the  names  of 
monntains  and  rivers,  the  most  permanent  vestiges  of  the 
original  language  of  a  country.  Thus,  we  have,  in  France, 
the  Garonne,  in  Gaelic  Garu«avon,  rough  or  rapid  river ; 
the  Seine,  the  Sequana  of  Caesar,  the  Seuin-avon,  or  si- 
lent running  river :  in  Lombardy,  the  Eridanus,  the  Ard- 
an-er-avon,  or  east  running  river :  and  in  Scotland,  laravon, 
or  Irvine,  the  west  running  river.  *  But  it  would  be  end- 
less to  follow  the  derivations  in  Scotland,  where  a  great  ma- 
jority of  ancient  names  of  places,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
is  unquestionably  Celtic.  Thus,  even  in  the  Lothians  and 
Berwickshire,  we  have  Edinburgh,  Dalkeith,  the  river  Esk, 
Inveresk,  Inverleith,  Balgone,  Dunbar,  Dnnse,  Dunglass, 
Djumore,  Mordun,  Drumseugh,  Dundas,f  Dalmeny,  A- 
bercom,  Garvald,  Innerwick,  Cramond,  Corstorphine,  and 
Dunian,  in  Roxburgh,  with  many  others  as  purely  Celtic  as 
any  names  within  the  Grampians.  In  Galloway,  and  the 
western  districts,  Celtic  names  are  almost  the  only  ancient 
appellations  of  places,  and  of  the  common  people,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  whom  we  have  au- 
thentic accounts. 

Some  may  smile  at  derivations  like  these;  but  others, 
again,  will  trace,  in  such  affinities  of  language,  if  not  the 
only,  at  least  the  surest  vestiges  that  still  remain,  of  the 
vicissitudes  and  affiliations  of  nations  whose  annals  extend 

*  In  Gaelicy  £r  is  east ;  Jar  west  Thus  we  have  laragael  or  Argyle,  that 
b  Western  Gael ;  lar,  or  Ayr,  the  West  country ;  the  Err,  Earn,  &c.  streams 
running  eastward. 

f  Dundas,  Dun-dos,  a  hill  with  a  tuft  of  wood,  lliis  etymon  bears  an  ana- 
logy to  the  heraldic  bearings  of  Dundas,  (a  tuft  of  wood  with  a  lion  attempt- 
ing to  push  through  it),  a  family  as  ancient  as  the  period  when  the  Gaelic  was 
the  language  of  Mid-Lothian.  The  old  Castle  of  Dundas  has  stood. eight 
hundred  years. 
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beyond  the  reach  of  autlientic  history.  Unluckily  for  the 
inquirer  into  Celtic  antiquities,  such  vestiges  form  almost 
the  only  basis  on  which  his  conclusions  or  conjectures  can 
rest*  Amongst  ancient  authors,  such  subjects  of  research 
excited  little  attention;  and  long  before  the  period  at  which 
modem  history  commences,  they  had  been  almost  annihi« 
lated  by  the  fierce  and  more  numerous  tribes,  who  occupied 
great  part  of  the  country  possessed  by  the  ancient  Celts. 
When  the  Celts  migrated  to  the  westward,  tribes  of  a  very 
different  language  and  character  advanced  upon  their  set- 
tlements, and  spread  farther  to  the  northward.  These 
tribes,  denominated  Teutones  *  and  Goths,  had  probably 
their  original  seats  in  Scythia.  They  gradually  occupied 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  encroaching  every- 
where upon  the  territories  of  the  Celts,  overturning  the  Ro« 
man  empire  itself,  and  at  length  establishing  themselves  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  theeastern  districts  of  Britain.  By 
these  invasions,  the  Celts  were  either  driven  westward,  or 
intermixed  with  their  invaders.  Their  name  and  national 
distinctions  were  lost,  excepting  in  a  few  inaccessible  re* 
gions  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from  which  they  could 
not  be  dislodged.  There  they  still  remain  detached  por-* 
tions  of  an  original  race,  preserving  their  physical  confer* 
mation,  and  their  peculiar  institutions,  nearly  unchanged, 
until  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  are  as  easily  distinguish- 
able  from  the  general  mass  of  the  population  with  which 
they  are  combined  in  political  union,  as  they  were  from  the 
Scythian  and  German  tribes  in  the  days  of  Caesar. 

In  the  provinces  of  Gallicia  and  Biscay  in  the  west,  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
north  of  Spain,  the  inhabitants,  differing,  as  they  evidently 

*  Mr  Grant,  of  Corrimonie,  in  his  learned  work,  entitled,  *'  Thoughts  on 
the  Gael, "  gives  an  etymology  of  the  appellation  Teutones,  which  he  conjec- 
tures to  have  been  the  name  given  by  the  Gaelic  emigrants  from  the  east  to  the 
hordes  which  advanced  in  the  same  direction,  upon  their  northern  borders, 
peopling  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  These  were  called  Tuadaoine,  that  is,  Men 
of  the  Norths  or  Teutones. 
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do»  in  manners  and  appearance^  from  the  other  subjects  of 
the  respective  kingdoms  to  which  they  belong,  exhibit  a 
striking  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis.  But  it  is  in  Lower 
Bretagncy  in  Wales,  in  the  Isle  of  Man»  in  Ireland,  and  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  the  most  distinct  traces  of 
the  Celtic  manners  and  language  are  to  be  found.  In  man- 
ners, indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  Bretagne  bear  but  a  faint 
resemblance  to  their  Celtic  brethren  of  other  countries;  but 
the  similarity  of  their  language  proves,  that  originally  it 
was  the  same  with  that  now  qpoken  in  Ireland,  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  &C  In  language,  however,  the  Galli- 
cians  differ  less  from  their  fellow  subjects  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  than  diey  do  in  physical  formation,  and  peculiar 
customs.  The  Biscayans  are  remarkable  for  their  difference 
in  both  respects;  and  the  Basques,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
western  Pyrenees,  are  distinguishable  from  the  subjects  of 
the  two  kingdoms  to  which  they  belong,  by  their  bodily  ap- 
pearance and  habits,  as  well  as  by  a  high  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, and  pride  of  ancestry, — and,  in  many  respects,  they 
.exhibit  striking  marks  of  an  original  and  unmixed  race.  * 

Many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Basques  and 
Scottish  Highlanders  may,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  as  much 
to  similarity  of  situation,  as  to  a  common  origin.  Simi- 
larity of  situation,  however,  will  not  account  for  the  remark- 
able traits  of  resemblance  between  the  inhabitants  of  La 
Vendee  and  those  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Widely  as  they 
differ  in  their  external  features,  the  manners  and  customs^ 
of  the  people  of  both  countries  are  so  nearly  similar,  that  a 
Highlander,  in  reading  the  Memoirs  f  of  the  Wars  in  La 
Vendue  during  the  French  Revolution,  would  almost  think 
he  Was  perusing  the  history  of  the  events  of  the  years  17 4fS 

*  The  Basques  wear  a  blue  bonnet  of  the  same  form,  textare  and  colour,  as 
ibat  worn  by  the  Scottish  Highlanders ;  and  in  their  erect  air,  elastic  step,  andt 
general  appearance,  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  ancient  race  of  High- 
landers, whose  manners  and  habits  remained  unchanged  till  towards  the  com- 
inenceroent  of  the  late  reign,  but  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  now  reoiaias. 

f  Memoirs  of  Madame  Larochejaquelin.     Edinbui^b,  1816. 
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and  174Gy  in  Scotland.  In  the  picture  which  has  been  drawn 
of  the  zeal  with  which  the  fonowers  and  adherents  of  the 
Seigneurs  crowded  round  the  castles  of  their  Lords ;  in  the 
cordial  affection  and  respectful  familiarity  subsisting  between 
them;  in  their  pastoral  modes  of  life,  and  love  of  the  chase; 
in  the  courage  with  which  they  took  the  field,  and  the  per- 
severance with  which  they  maintained  their  ground  against 
disciplined  armies ;  in  their  invincible  fidelity  to  the  cause 
they  had  espoused ;  in  their  remarkable  forbearance  from 
pillage  or  wanton  destruction,  in  which  they  exhibited  a 
noble  contrast  to  the  ferocious  rapacity  of  the  republican 
troops;  and  in  their  kindness  to  their  prisoners, — ^we  are 
strikingly  reminded  of  the  chiefs,  the  clanships,  and  the  war* 
fare  of  the  Scotch  mountaineers. 

In  tracing  the  remains  of  the  Celtic  race,  we  find  that  in 
a  great  proportion  of  Wales,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in 
Ireland,  the  language  is  still  preserved  ;  *  but,  owing  to  a 
greater  admixture  with  strangers,  at  an  earlier  period,  an- 
cient manners  are  much  changed,  whereas,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  which  successfully  resisted  their  intru- 
sion, and  were  never  subdued  by  either  Roman  or  Groth^ 
and  where  the  repeated  attacks  of  Danes  and  Norwegians 
were  uniformly  repulsed,  the  remains  of  the  language,  man- 
ners, superstitions,  and  mythology  of  the  Celts,  are  found  in 
greater  purity  and  originality,  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  earliest  historical  records  bear  testimony  to  the  war« 
like  spirit  of  the  people;  while  the  facts  disclosed  by  the 
Roman  historians,  prove  that  their  commanders  in  Britain 
found  the  Caledonians  very  formidable  enemies ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  record  defeats  and  dis- 
appointments which  did  not  befall  them.  According  to  Ta- 
citus, the  celebrated  Caledonian  general,  Galgacus,  brought 

•  It  is  observed  by  Mr  Grant  of  Corrimonie,  that,  in  Connaught,  and  tlie 
west  of  Ireland,  to  which  strangers  had  least  access,  the  language  still  spoken 
differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  The  correctness  of  this 
observation  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  in  my  intercourse  with  Irish 
soldiers,  to  whom  I  have  often  acted  as  interpreter. 
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flgunst  Agricola  an  army  of  upwards  of  S0,000  men,  of 
whom  "1 0,000  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  which 
sufficiently  demonstrates  their  numbers,  their  firmness,  and 
their  spirit  of  independence*  Though  defeated,  they  were 
not  subdued,  and,  after  three  years  of  persevering  warfare, 
the  Roman  general  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  object  of 
his  expedition.  Exasperated  by  this  obstinate  resistance, 
the  Emperor  Severus  determined  to  extirpate  a  people  who 
had  thus  prevented  his  countrymen  from  becoming  the  con- 
querors of  Europe.  Having  collected  a  large  body  of 
troops,  he  took  the  command  in  person,  and  entered  the 
mountains  of  the  Caledonians.  Notwithstanding  his  im- 
mense preparations,  however,  he  was  completely  defeated, 
and  driven  back  to  the  plains  with  the  loss  of  50,000  men ; 
and  subsequently,  while  one  legion  was  found  sufficient  to 
keep  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  in  subjection,  two 
were  required  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Gael. 

Some  centuries  posterior  to  this,  we  find  the  people  form- 
ing a  separate  kingdom,  confined  within  the  Grampian 
boundaries.  *  This  has  been  always  known  as  the  kingdom 
of  the  Scots ;  but  to  the  Highlanders,  only  as  that  of  the 
Gael,  or  Albanich.  f  The  whole  country  immediately  be- 
yond the  Grampian  range,  (that  is,  the  Lowlands  of  Perth, 
Angus,  and  Meams),  was  in  possession  of  the  Picts.  Aber* 
nethy,  said  to  have  been  their  capital,  X  is  only  twenty  miles 

*  This,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Highlanders,  is  die  era  of  Ossian, 
when  they  had  a  kingly  government  within  the  mountains,  "with  all  the  conse- 
quent chivalry,  hermsm,  and  rivalry  of  young  men  of  family.     See  Appendir, 

A. 

f  The  epithets  England  and  Scotland,  or  Scots  and  English,  are  totally  un- 
known in  Gaelic.  The  English  are  Sassanachs,  the  Lowland  Scots  are  Guals, 
the  low  country  is  Gualdach,  (the  Country  of  Strangers),  the  Highlanders  are 
Gael  and  Albanich,  and  the  Highlands  Gaeldach. 

f  There  are  remarkable  subterranean  ruins  in  Abemethy.  These  have  only 
been  partially  examined ;  but  they  seem  of  great  extent.  The  stones  consist 
of  the  same  red  freestone  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  been 
prepared  and  squared  for  building,  but  not  cut  into  an  ornamental  form ;  at 
least  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined.  The  mortar,  as  in  all  old  buildings, 
is  90  hardened  by  time,  that  the  ptones  give  way  to  a  blow,  while  the  cement 
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distant  from  Biraam  hill,  tbe  outward  boundary  at  that  en- 
trance into  the  Highlands ;  and  Brechin,  supposed  to  have 
been  another  of  their  towns^  is  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  the  eastern  boundary. 

These  two  nations  of  Picts  and  Scots,  the  one  inhabiting 
the  lowland  territory,  and  the  other  the  mountainous  re- 
gion, differing  considerably  in  manners,  but  speaking  the 
same  language,  "^  were  sometimes  in  alliance,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  hostility,  till  the  succession  of  Kenneth 
Macalpin,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  throne  of  the  Picts, 
A.  D.  843,  when  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  finally  united  un- 
der one  sovereign.  Gaelic  continued  to  be  the  language  of 
the  Court  and  of  the  people  till  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III. 
surnamed  Caenmor,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  £dgar 
Etheling,  A.  D.  1066.  From  that  period  the  Gae  ic  lan- 
guage was  gradually  superseded  by  the  Saxon,  until  it  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  the  Lowlands. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  ambassadors,  it 
is  said,  were  sent  by  Charlemagne  to  Achaius,  King  of  the 
Scots,  or,  according  to  the  Highlanders,  Righ  na  Gael,  or 
Albanich,  i.  e»  King  of  the  Gael,  or  of  Albany.  The  result  of 
this  friendly  communication  is  stated  to  have  been  an  alli- 
ance between  France  and  Scotland,  f  This  is  indeed  in- 
Yolved  in  all  the  uncertainty  of  early  tradition :  yet  it  is  re- 

reiists.  As  a  striking  instance  of  tbe  revolutions  of  time,  even  in  a  country 
not  subjected  to  violent  convulsions  of  the  earth,  all  these  buildings  are  com- 
pletely  covered,  in  some  parts  to  a  considerable  depth,  with  the  sdil,  which  con- . 
sists  of  a  dry  loam,  occasionally  intermixed  with  gravel.  The  surface  is  quite 
smooth,  producing  crops  of  com  and  hay,  and  showing  no  vestige  of  what  is 
underneath,  except  where  holes  have  been  dug  when  the  proprietor,  Mr  Pater. 
ion  of  Carpow,  a  few  years  ago,  made  use  of  some  of  the  stones  for  building  % 
new  house.     The  whole  deserves  the  notice  of  the  antiquary. 

*  That  the  Picts,  inhabiting  the  low  and  fertile  districts  on  the  east  of  Scot- 
land,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Roman  province,  were  Gael,  or  Celts,  and  that 
they  spoke  the  Gaelic  language,  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by  Mr  Grant,  inhif 
«  Thoughts  on  the  Gael.  "  If  the  Picts  spoke  a  language  different  from  the 
Celtic,  every  trace  of  it  has  disappeared ;  the  names  of  towns,  river%  mounuins, 
valleys,  &c.  being  either  Celtic  or  SaxoB. 

t  Sc«  Appendix,  B. 
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corded  by  ancient  chronicles ;  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  con-> 
firms  the  belief  of  the  number  and  comparative  civilization 
of  the  Caledonians;  for  at  whatever  period  the  friendly 
connection  between  the  two  countries  commenced,  it  con- 
tinued unintermpted  till  James  VI.  of  Scotland  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  England.  The  tradition  that  Charlemagne 
appointed  two  Caledonian  professors  to  preside  over  his 
academical  establishments  at  Padua  and  Paris,  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  regarded  as  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Celts  at  that  period*  Before  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, indeed,  the  college  of  Icolm^kill  had  reached  the 
height  of  its  celebrity,  * 

When  the  succession  of  the  Alpine  Kings  to  the  throne 
of  the  Picts  caused  the  seat  of  royalty  to  be  transferred 
from  the  mountains  to  the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  Low- 
lands, and  when  the  marble  chair,  the  emblem  of  sovereign- 
ty, was  removed  from  Dunstafinage  to  Scone,  the  stores  of 
learning  and  history,  preserved  in  the  College  of  lona,  were 
also  carried  to  the  South,  and  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
barbarous  policy  of  Edward  I.  Deficient  and  mutilated  as 
the  records  in  consequence  are,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  civilization  which  this  kingdom  of  glens  and 
mountains  had  attained;  but,  judging  from  the  establiah- 

*  Mai-tin,  in  bis  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  printed  in  1703,  says 
of  Icolm-killy  <<  Tliis  monastery  furnished  bishops  to  several  dioceses  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  One  of  these  was  Bishop  of  Lindisfern,  now  Holy 
Island* "  Bede  states,  in  his  third  Book,  that  Oswald,  King  of  Northumberland, 
took  refuge  from  domestic  treason  in  the  islnnd  of  lonu,  where  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  Cbribtianify,  and  learned  the  Gaelic  language. 
He  returned  home  in  034,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Lindisfem ;  and, 
on  applying  to  lona,  obtained  a  bishop,  nam/ed  Aidan,  to  whom,  as  he  knew 
Gaelic  only,  the  Saxon  king  acted  as  inleiprefer,  when  preaching  to  his  sub- 
jects. Caxton^  who  wrote  in  1483^  eays,  "  King  Oswald  axed  the  Scottes, 
and  had  it  granted^  tiiat  Bishop  Aidanus  schold  come  and  teche  his  peo- 
ple :  Thence  the  Klnge  g9ve  him  a  place  of  a  Bishope*6  See  in  the  island  of 
Lyndesfem ;  then  men  mighte  see  wonders ;  for  the  Bishop  preached  in  Scot- 
tishe  (i.  e.  in  Gaelic,  as  the  word  was  then  understood  by  the  English),  and 
the  Klnge  tolde  forth  in  EngHshe,  to  the  peoplei  what  it  was  he  said  or  meent" 
FoL  826. 

▼OL.  I.  B 
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menl  of  the  College  of  Icolm-kiU,  at  a  period,  when  darkness 
prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Europe^  a  considerable  portion  of 
learning  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  di£Pused*     Hence 
the  feelings  of  even  Dr  Johnson  were  powerfully  awaken- 
ed by  the  associations  naturally  arising  from  the  sight  of 
this  celebrated  spot.    *'  We  were  now,  **  says  he,  *^  tread- 
ing that  illustrious  island^  which  was  once  the  luminary 
of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving 
barbarians  derived  the  benefit  of  knowledge^  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion.    To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emo- 
tion would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would 
be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.    Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  dis- 
tant, or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances 
US  in  dignity  of  thinking  beings.     Far  from  me,  and  from 
my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  would  conduct  us, 
indi£Ferent  and  unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  has  been 
dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.     That  man  is  little 
to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  on  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warm 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. " 

Such  a  seat  of  learning  and  piety  could  not  fall  to  in- 
fluence the  manners  of  the  people.  Inverlochay,  their  ca- 
pital, maintained  a  considerable  intercourse  with  France 
and  Spain.  *  Yet,  of  the  progress  made  in  the  arts  by  the 
Scots  of  that  remote  period,  no  specimens  have  descended 
to  our  times  except  the  remains  of  their  edifices.  The  Cas- 
tle of  Inverlochay,  although  it  has  been  in  ruins  for  nearly 
five  hundred  years,  is  still  so  entire  as  to  have  furnished  a 
model  for  the  present  Castles  of  Inverary  and  Taymouth  ;  so 
far  had  our  ancestors,  at  a  very  early  period,  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  architecture,  or  rather  so  small 
has  the  advancement  yet  been,  that  models  are  still  taken  from 
the  works  of  '^  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians. "  -f   The 

*  Holfingshed  ChronicTeSi 

f  Modem  architects  of  the  first  celebrity  have  not  cfiftdained  to  imitate  the 
CRUuncntal  and  magnificept  designs  of  the  **  dark  ages,  *'  when  required  fo 
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underground  foundations  ronnd  that  part  of  Inverlochay 
which  is  still  standing,  show  that  it  was  originally  of  great 
extent.  Dunstafihage  Castle,  which  has  been  also  in  ruins 
for  many  centuries,  exhibits  equal  strength  of  walls,  but  not 
the  same  regularity  of  plan.  Thb  may  have  been  owing  to 
its  situation,  as  it  is  built  on  a  rock,  to  the  edges  and  incur- 
vations of  which  the  walls  have  been  adapted.  Urquhart 
Castle,  which  has  likewise  stood  in  ruins  for  many  centuriesy 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  castle  building  in  the  coun- 
try. But  it  must  be  confessed  that  Scotland  in  general^ 
and  particularly  the  Highlands,  possesses  no  casdes  that 
can  bear  comparison  with  the  splendid  baronial  residences 
of  the  more  wealthy  nobiiity  of  England  and  Wales* 

In  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  however,  ruins  and 
foundations  of  places  of  strength,  and  of  castles,  are  so  fre* 
quent,  as  to  exhibit  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  population 
more  numerous  than  that  of  latter  ages.  The  marks  and 
traces  of  the  plough  also  evidently  demonstrate  that  cultif* 
▼ation  was,  at  one  period,  more  extended  than  at  present* 
Fields  on  the  mountains,  now  bleak  and  desolate,  and  co- 
vered only  with  heath  and  fern,  exhibit  as  distinct  ridges  of 
the  plough  as  are  to  be  seen  on  the  plains  of  Moray.* 

produce  plans  for  public  tnd  priTile  building*  of  mors  than  uiual  dcganoe) 
but,  teeing  that  the  ipecimens  they  eihibit  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  so 
inferior  to  the  originals  they  attempt  to  copy,  perhaps  the  harsh  epithets  of  igno* 
ranee  and  barbarity,  to  often  applied  to  those  ages,  might  be  feomewhat  sofbn* 
ed.  The  men  who  designed  and  erected  the  cathedrals  of  Elgin  and  Dunkeld* 
could  not  be  so  savagely  ignorant  as  they  have  been  represented.  Tliey  csr^ 
tainly  were  not  ignorant  of  one  elegant  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  as  is  pfoted  by 
the  superb  and  magnificent  edifices  they  built  and  consecrated  to  Divine  Wor* 
ship  i  an  example  which  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by  their  Presbyterian 
defcendants,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  thst  the  *'  Scotch  build  castles  and  fine 
bouses  for  themselves,  and  bams  for  the  worship  of  God !  *' 

*  It  has  been  said,  in  accounting  for  the  existence  of  these  marks  of  more 
extended  cultivation,  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  valleys  were  thickly  wooded* 
and  much  infested  with  wolves  and  other  wild  animals;  and  that  the  inhabi* 
tants  were,  in  some  measure,  compelled  to  cultivate  the  high  grounds,  which 
were  more  clear  of  woods  and  wild  beasts.  But  as  wolves  could  not  be  such 
objects  of  terror  to  an  armed  population,  and  as  it  is  not  probabto  men  were  so 

b2 
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Woods  and  cultiTation  gave  a  genial  warmth  to  the  climatey 
iNrhich  planting  and  other  improvements  woald  probably  yet 
restore.  As  an  instance  of  these  marks  of  the  ancient  po- 
pulation, I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  one  district.  la 
a  small  peninsula^  situated  between  the  rivers  Tummel  and 
Garry,  extending  from  Strowan,  four  miles  west  from  Blair 
Athole,  to  the  P6rt  of  Lochtumme),  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  four  miles  in  breadth,  ending  at  the  Point  of 
Invergarry,  below  the  Pass  of  Killiekrankie,  there  are  so 
many  foundations  of  ancient  habitations,  (and  these  of  ap* 
parent  note),  as  to  indicate  a  remarkably  numerous  popula-» 
tion.  They  are  nineteen  in  number.  One  circular  build* 
ing,  near  the  house  of  Fincastle,  is  sixty-two  feet  in  diame- 
ter; the  walls  are  seven  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  a  height 
of  five  feet  is  still  remaining.  In  the  district  of  Foss  there 
are  four.  On  the  estate  of  Garth  there  are  eifrht,  some  with 
walls  nine  feet  thick;  the  stones  in  two  of  which  are  so 
weighty,  that  they  could  scarcely  have  been  raised  to  the 
walls  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  In  Glenlyon  *  there 
are  seven ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  Respecting  these  buildings,  various  opinions  are 
entertained;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  must  have 
been  erected  at  a  great  expense  of  labour,  and  that  a  nu- 
merous people  only  would  have  required  so  many  buildings, 
either  for  shelter  or  defence.  Tradition  assigns  them  to 
the  age  of  Ossian,  and  they  are  accordingly  denominated 

void  of  oommon  sense,  however  savage  they  might  be,  as  to  cultivate  the  more 
barren  and  exposed  parts  of  a  country,  and  leave  the  warm  and  sheltered  un- 
touched; it  may,  with  some  confidence,  be  supposed,  that  a  stronger  necessity 
than  the  dread  of  savage  animals  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate,  as 
bigh  as  the  soil  and  climate  would  produce  any  return  lor  their  labour.  Being 
shut  up  in  their  mountains  by  the  hostility  of  their  neighbours  on  the  plainSt 
from  whom  no  supply  could  be  obtaiued  except  by  force  of  arms,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  required  that  every  spot  capable  of  cultivation  should  be  render- 
ed as  productive  as  possible :  hence  the  higher  parts  were  necessarily  cleared 
«nd  cultivated,  when  the  low  grounds  were  found  insufficient 

*  In  ancient  poetry,  it  is  stated  that  the  Fingallians  had  twelve  castles  m 
^lealyoD^  but  the  ruins  of  seven  onl  j  are  visible  at  this  day. 
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Chfttstail  na  Fianti,  <<  the  Caetles  of  the  Fingallians. ''  The 
adjacent  smaller  buildings  are  pointed  out  by  names  expres- 
sive of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  appropriated.  In 
Glenlyon,  for  instance^  is  shown  the  kennel  for  Fingal's 
dogs,  and  the  house  for  the  principal  hunters.  All  this»  to- 
be  sore,  it  tradition,  and  will  be  received  as  such ;  but  the 
traces  of  a  numerous  population  in  former  times,  are  never- 
theless clear  and  incontrovertible. 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  population  and  state 
of  civilization  of  ancient  Albion,  the  country  was  destined 
to  experience  one  of  those  revolutions  which  are  so  frequent 
in  human  affairs.  The  extension  of  their  dominions  occasion- 
ed the  frequent  absence  of  the  kings  from  the  ancient  seat 
of  their  government.  At  length  when,  about  the  year  1066, 
the  Court  was  removed  by  Malcolm  Ceanmor,  never  to  re- 
turn to  the  mountains,  the  sepulchres,  as  well  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  future  kings  of  Scotland,  were  henceforth  de- 
stined to  be  in  the  south;  and  Dunfermline  became  the 
royal  cemetery  instead  of  Icolm-kill,  where  so  many  kings, 
chiefs,  bishops,  eminent  ecclesiastics,  and  men  of  learning, 
lie  entombed.  That  university,  which  had  for  ages  been 
the  fountain  whence  religion  and  learning  were  diffused 
among  the  people,  was  now  deserted.  The  removal  of  the 
seat  of  authority  was  speedily  followed  by  the  usual  conse- 
quences. The  Highlanders  were  impoverished.  Nor  was 
tliis  the  only  evil  that  resulted  from  the  transference  of  the 
seat  of  government.  The  people,  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  laws,  became  fierce  and  turbulent,  revenging  in  person 
those  wrongs  for  which  the  administrators  of  the  laws  were 
too  distant  and  too  feeble  to  afford  redress.  Thence  arose 
the  institution  of  chiefs,  who  naturally  became  the  judges 
apd  arbiters  in  the  quarrels  of  their  clansmen  and  followers, 
and  who,  surrounded  by  men  devoted  to  the  defence  of  their 
rights,  their  property,  and  their  power,  established  within 
their  own  territories  a  jurisdiction  almost  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  their  liege  lord.  * 

*  In  1057  Malcolm  Ceanmor  fonned  several  tfaaneahips  throughout  the  king- 
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dom  into  lofd«hipa  and  caridomi ;  thoie  in  Um  Highlmdi  were  Mid  to  be 

Hontetthy  Lennox,  Athole^  Mar»  Morajt  Rooa,  Ceitlincsi,  Bedenocfay   end 

Sutherlend.    Many  descendants  of  these  noUe  families  still  exist  in  the  coon- 

tiy;  but  there  is  no  representatiTe  of  any  in  a  direct  ]ine»  except  the  present 

Conntees  of  Sutherland*  whose  titles  the  most  ancient  In  the  kingdom,  will 

■oon  meige  in  the  superior  title  to  which  the  son  will  suooeed.    It  is  a  curious 

dicumitanoey  thaty  although  there  exists  only  one  direct  descendant  of  the 

thanes  who  were  promoted  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  the  families  of 

many  of  those  who  remained  as  thanes,  such  as  Mackintosh,  Campbell,  Mac- 

dougal,  Maclean,  Cameron,  Menxies,  Grant,  &c.,  are  to  be  traced  in  direct 

and  unbroken  male  lineage^  down  to  the  present  day.     Tlie  direct  suoceesion 

of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  ended  in  the  fifteenth  century;  yet  there  are  man^ 

thousands  of  their  desoendants,  besides  numerous  descendants  of  several  other 

IkmiMes  of  that  early  period,  cadets  and  branches  of  which  have  come  down  Ux 

tilled  dsMent|  although  that  of  the  chiefs  hee  been  interrupted* 
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SECTION  11. 

Sydem  qf  danthip — Consequences  of  this  syHem^^Efftcts  of  the 
toani  of  hams  on  ike  Manners  and  Character  of  the  People. 

Th«  division  of  the  people  into  dans  and  tribefs  under 
separate  chiefs,  whose  influence  remained  undiminished  till 
after  the  year  1748,  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  cir* 
oumstance  in  their  political  condition,  and  leads  directly  to 
the  origin  of  many  of  their  peculiar  sentiments,  customs, 
and  institutions.  The  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  mo« 
tives  which  induced  the  Celts  to  make  it  their  refuge,  almost 
necessarily  prescribed  the  form  of  their  institutions.  Un- 
equal to  contend  with  overwhelming  numbers,  who  drove 
them  from  the  plains,  and,  anxious  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence, and  their  blood  uncontaminated  by  intermixture 
with  strangers,  they  defended  themselves  in  those  strong 
holds,  which  are,  in  every  country,  the  sanctuaries  of  na- 
tional liberty,  and  the  refuge  of  those  who  resist  the  oppres- 
sion and  domination  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour.  Thus, 
in  the  absence  of  their  monarchs,  and  defended  by  their 
barrier  of  rocks,  they  did  not  always  submit  to  the  authori- 
ty of  a  distant  government,  which  could  neither  enforce  obe- 
dience, nor  afford  protection.  The  division  of  the  country 
into  ao  many  straths,  valleys,  and  islands,  separated  from 
one  another  by  mountains  or  arms  of  the  sea,  gave  rise,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  to  various  Httle  societies;  and  indi- 
viduals of  superior  property,  courage,  or  talent,  under  whose 
banners  they  had  fought^  or  under  whose  protection  they 
had  settled,  naturally  became  their  chiefs.  Their  secluded 
situation  rendered  general  intercourse  difficult.  While  the 
impregnable  ramparts  with  which  they  were  surrounded  ^ 
made  defence  easy. 
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E^eiy  small  society  had  arms  sufficient  for  its  own  pro« 
tection,  artisans  skilful  enough  to  furnish  the  rude  manu- 
factures required  within  their  own  territory,  pasture  for 
their  cattle^  wood  fpr  every  purpose,  moss  and  turf  for  fuel, 
and  space  for  their  hunting  excursions.  As  there  was  no- 
thing to  tempt  them  to  change  their  residence,  to  court  the 
visits  of  strangers,  or  to  solicit  the  means  of  general  com- 
munication, every  society  became  insulated.  The  whole 
'race  was  thus  broken  into  many  individual  masses,  possess- 
ing a  community  of  customs  and  character,  but  placed  un- 
der different  jurisdictions.  Thus  every  district  became  a 
petty  independent  state.  The  government  of  each  com- 
munity, or  clan,  was  patriarchal,  *  a  sort  of  hereditary  mc^ 
narchy,  founded  on  custom,  and  allowed  by  general  consent, 
rather  than  regulated  by  laws.  Many  members  of  each  clan 
considered  themselves,  and  actually  were,  branches  and  de* 
scendants  of  the  same  family.  The  central  stem  of  this  fa- 
mily was  the  chief.  But  the  more  these  connections  of 
blood  and  friendship  tended  to  preserve  internal  harmony, 
the  more  readily  the  clans  broke  out  into  violence  on  occa- 
sion of  any  external  injury  or  affront.  The  laws  of  the  state 
affording  no  protection,  clans  and  individuals,  when  oppres- 
sed or  insulted,  were  obliged  to  revenge,  or  seek  for  redress 
in  their  own  persons,  and  thence  turbulence^  aggressions, 
and  reprisals  necessarily  resulted.    In  this  state  of  agitation, 

*  The  feudal  systcniy  which  had  obtiuned  such  general  influence  over  all  the 
east  and  south  of  Europe,  did  not  extend  to  the  inaccessible  district^  where  tlie 
remains  of  the  Celts  had  taken  shelter.  In  Wales,  in  Ireland,  in  the  western 
and  middle  borders  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Highlands,  the  patriarchal  govern- 
ment was  universal.  Opposed  to  this  was  the  feudal  system  of  their  Saxon  in* 
▼aders,  who  established  It  as  far  as  their  power  extended.  It  was  long  the  po-> 
liej  of  the  Scottish  legislature  to  oppose  the  feudal  government^  and  support  the 
power  exercised  by  the  chief,  jure  sanguinis^  over  the  obedience  and  service  of 
hia  dan,  while  the  power  assumed  by  the  feudal  superior  of  his  freehold  was 
disregarded.  In  this  manner  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  feudal  superior  of  the  lands 
and  estates  held  by  the  Camerons,  Macphersons,  MacdonelU  of  Keppoch,  and 
others,  had  no  vassalage  or  command  over  these  clans,  who  always  followed  tlie 
prders  of  their  patriarchal  chiefs,  Xx>chiel,  Clunie,  Keppoch,  &c. 
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all  knowledge  of  letters  was  lost,  except  among  a  few;  but  a 
kind  of  traditionary  lore^  scarcely  less  efficient,  was  presery* 
ed  by  meians  of  the  Bards  and  Senachiesy  or  the  Elders  of 
Clans  and  Tribes.  With  very  few  laws,  and  no  controlling 
power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  few  they  had,  they 
presented  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  people  so  beneficially  in- 
fluenced by-  the  simple  institutions  and  habits  which  they 
had  formed  for  themselves,  that,  with  all  the  defecu  conse* 
qnent  on  such  a  state,  they  were  prepared,  with  a  little  culti- 
vation, to  become  valuable  members  of  society. 

In  this  insulated  state,  with  a  very  limited  admission  of 
strangers,  intermarriages  and  consanguinity  were  the  natu- 
ral consequence ;  and  many  members  of  the  clan  bore  the 
same  n*me  with  the  chief.  *    In  this  manner  a  kind  and 

*  A  mppoaition  has  been  entertained,  fliat  many  cfaan^ped  their  names,  and 
asnimcd  names  difl&rent  from  that  of  the  dan  or  family.  Thb  was  not  fr^ 
quent,  and  proceeded  from  «  custom,  (very  necessary  where  so  many  were  oT 
the  same  naine),  of  adding  a  distinguishing  denomination  to  the  Christian  name; 
and  sometimes  when  a  man,  from  respect  or  gratitude,  named  his  child  after  a 
friend,  it  was  continued  to  the  descendants.  But  instances  abound  of  the  wide 
extension  of  the  same  name  and  clan  by  lineal  descent  Of  these  the  following 
is  one :  James  Stewart,  son  of  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of  Buchan  and  Bade- 
nocb,  commonly  called  the  Wolf  of  fiadenoch,  second  son  of  King  Robert  IL, 
first  of  the  Stewarts,  is  said  to  have  built  the  Castle  of  Garth,  and  settled  there 
s<»ie  time  after  the  year  1390.  f  There  are  now  living  in  the  district  of 
Athole^  within  its  ancient  boundary^  1937  persons  of  the  name  of  Stewart,  de- 
scendants of  this  man,  in  the  male  line,  besides  numbers  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  descendants  through  the  female  line  being  considerably  moie 
numerous,  as  few  women  leave  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
who  enter  the  army,  and  resort  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  have  thtis 
upwards  of  4000  persons  now  living  in  one  district,  descended  of  this  individuate 

f  In  the  Cathedral  of  Dunkeld,  there  is  a  statue  in  armour  of  this  <*  Wolf  of 
Badenoch, "  or  Alaster  Mor  Mac-in-Righ,  "  Alexander  the  King's  son,  '*  as 
he  is  called  in  the  Highlands.  The  statue  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  part 
of  a  tomb,  but  is  now  greatly  mutilated.  The  Earl  of  Buchan  died  in  1394. 
His  descendants,  now  resident  in  Atliole,  are  so  numerous,  that  if  each  sub- 
scribed one  shilling,  this  tomb  and  statue  of  their  common  ancestor  might  be 
completely  repaired  and  restored  to  its  original  state,  and  would  form  an  ele- 
gant, and  interesting  ornament  to  the  magnificent  ruin,  in  which  it  has  lain  up« 
vrards  of  four  hundred  years. 
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cordial  intimacyi  and  a  dispositioo  towards  matual  supporty 
were  prederved,  in  a  manner  totally  nnknown  in  modem 
times.    To  all,  the  chief*  stood  in  the  several  relations  <^ 

Facts  of  diis  nature  are  easilj  asoertaioed  in  the  Highlandi,  where  descent  from 
honourable  ancestors  is  not  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  poorest  individuaL  It 
may  therefore  be  believed,  that,  in  former  times,  the  bond  of  friendship  was 
close  and  strong,  in  societies  where  so  much  fauportance  was  attsAed  to  consan- 
guinity. It  has  likewise  been  alleged,  that  the  more  ancient  names  and  people 
must  have  been  removed  by  violence,  or  extirpated  to  make  room  for  the  more 
recent  clans.  This  opinion  seems  founded  on  conjecture  rather  than  fact.  Such 
changes  often  occur  from  natural  causes.  The  name  of  Cunnison  or  Mac- 
conich  was  prevalent  in  Athole  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries ;  yet  not  an  individual  of  that  name  now  remains.  All  died  out  with- 
out violence  or  expulsion.  In  the  same  period  there  were  twenty-four  small 
landed  proprietors,  (or  wadsetters,  as  they  were  called),  of  the  name  of  Macatr- 
bre  in  Breadalbane ;  but  not  a  man  of  that  name  is  now  to  be  found,  nor  it 
there  even  a  tradition  of  one  of  them  having  ever  been  extirpated,  or  their  lands 
taken  from  them  by  force.  All  became  extinct  by  natural  causes.  One  at 
these  M'Cairbres,  probably  their  chief,  possessed  Finlarig  Castle,  afterwards 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  family  of  Glenorchy.  The  following  communi- 
cation, from  Archibald  Fletcher,  Eiq.  advocate,  exhibits  a  more  recent  instance 
of  the  extinction  of  clans  and  names  without  violence.  *  About  fifty  years  ago 
I  visited  my  cousin,  Donald  Fletcher  of  Bemice,  who  then  lived  at  Baravou- 
rich  in  Glenorchy,  the  original  country  of  the  Fletchers,  and  who,  in  the  figu- 
rative language  of  the  country,  are  said  to  be  the  first  **  that  raised  smoke  or  boil- 
ed water  "  in  that  district.  On  the  two  farms  of  Baravourich  and  Achalad«r, 
there  were  at  that  time  eighty  persons  of  my  own  name  and  descent,  but  when 
I  went  there  two  yean  ago,  there  was  not  a  human  being  of  my  name  remain- 
ing.' 

In  the  former  editions  M*Cairbre  was  by  mistake  spelt  M'Rabie.  Great 
antiquity  is  given  by  tradition  to  the  M*Cairbres ;  they  are  said  to  be  descended 
from  Cairbre  Rua,  frequently  mentioned  by  Ossian.  Archibald  Fletdier  Esq., 
advocate,  is  descended  from  the  M*Cairbres  in  the  female  line,  and  in  failure  of 
the  male  line,  may  be  considered  as  their  representative. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  many  families  of  the  same  descent  bad 
two  namcs>  one  common  to  the  whole  clan,  as  Macdonald,  Macleod,  &c  the 
other  to  distinguish  a  branch,  which  last  was  called  the  bun  tloincy  or  genealogi- 
cal surname,  taken  from  the  Christian  name,  or  whatever  designation  marked 
the  first  man  who  branched  ofi*  from  the  original  family.  In  this  manner, 
Campbell  of  Strachur  is  always  called  Macarstair  or  Macarthur,  Campbell  of 
Asknish,  Macivor,  and  a  tribe  of  tlie  Robertsons  in  Perthshire,  descendants 
from  Sirowati,  are  also  called  Clanivor ;  a  tribe  descended  from  Stewart  of 
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landlord)  leader,  and  jodge.  He  could  call  ont  the  young 
men  to  attend  him  at  the  chase,  or  to  fight  under  his  ban- 
ners—a mandate  which  generally  met  with  ready  obe- 
dience. 

The  zeal  and  courage  which  the  Highlanders  displayed 
in  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  princes,  particularly  in  1 745,  ex- 
cited such  alarm,  and  produced  such  extraordinary  e£Pects, 
as  to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  numbers.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  their  situation,  and  the  sources  of  their  power, 
which  could  no  longer  be  despised,  were  minutely  examined, 
and  a  Memorial,  *  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Lord. 
President  Forbes  of  Culloden,  was  transmitted  to  Govern- 
ment,  detailing  the  force  of  every  clan,  the  tenures  of  every 
chieftain,  and  the  amount  of'retainers  which  he  could  bring 
into  the  field.    This  enumeration  proceeds  on  the  supposi- 

Garth  are  CUn  Duilacfay  from  their  immediate  ancestor,  who  was  9o  denomi- 
nated from  his  black  eyes.  Another  tribe  of  the  same  family  are  called  Cama- 
chas,  or  Crookshanks,  fhnn  a  bend  or  defbrmitj  in  his  leg,  by  which  their  an- 
cestor was  distinguished  from  others  of  his  name.  A  class  of  the  Stewarts  of 
Appin  are  called  Combich ;  and  in  this  manner,  through  nearly  all  the  dans, 
tribes,  and  families  in  the  Highlands  ;  never,  at  the  same  time,  forgetting  the 
proper  surname  of  their  chief,  or  stem  of  their  family.  Thus,  all  the  Macar- 
thurs  of  Strachur  f  are  Campbells,  as  are  all  the  Macivors  of  Argyleshire ; 
while  the  Madvors  of  Athole  and  Breadalbane  are  Robertsons,  and  the  Duilach, 
Camachas,  and  Combich,  are  Stewarts,  and  so  sign  their  names,  and  are  desig- 
nated in  all  writings,  while  in  common  conversation  the  bun  doine^  or  genea- 
logical surname,  is  their  usual  appellation.  J  To  a  stranger,  the  accuracy  with 
whidi  these  genealc^cal  connections  were  preserved  may  appear  ridiculous,  but 
the  people  filled  up  many  idle  hours  very  innocently  with  matters  of  this  kind, 
never  failing  to  bring  forward  the  best  traits  in  the  character  of  their  relations* 
Few  men  disclaim  a  relationship  to  persons  of  honour,  worth,  or  high  station, 
17o  claims  of  this  nature  were  allowed  by  the  Highlanders  to  sleep ;  and  it  is  to 
be  wished  thdr  conduct  would  continue,  as  formerly,  to  be  influenced  by  the 
dread  of  disgracing  the  honourable  race  whose  blood  they  believed  filled  their 
veins. 

t  There  is  a  very  ancient  dan  of  this  name,  quite  distinct  from  the  branch  of 
the  Campbells.  The  ChieFs  estate  lay  on  the  side  of  Ix>ch-owe  in  Argyll* 
shire, 

*  See  Appendixi  C« 
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tioD  that  the  chieftain  calculated  upon  the  military  senrices 
of  the  yoathfQl,  the  most  hardy,  and  the  bravest  of  his  fol- 
lowers, omitting  those  who  were  infirm  from  age,  those  who, 
from  tender  years,  or  natural  inability,  were  unable  to  carry 
arms,  and  those  whom  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave  at 
home,  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  country.  Besides 
the  dans  enumerated  in  this  curious  document,  there  were 
a  number  of  independent  gentlemen,  who  had  many  follow- 
ers, as  also  several  small  clans,  or  <*  tribes''  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  Lord  Presi* 
dent's  report. 

After  treating  of  the  general  character  of  the  Highland- 
ers, the  Memorial  particularizes  each  clan,  and  subjoins 
statements  of  their  respective  forces,  as  under.  * 

In  the  enumeration  below,  the  reader  will  find  exhibited 
in  one  view  the  power  by  which  this  mixture  of  patriarchal 
and  feudal  government  was  supported.  When  the  kindred 
and  followers  of  the  chief  saw  him  thus  surrounded  by  a 
body  so  numerous,  faithful,  and  brave,  they  could  conceive 

•  Dukeof  ArgyU  .  .  .  .      3000 

Breadalbane                ....  1000 

Lochnell  and  otfier  chiefUins  of  the  Campbells           .  1000 

Macleans                .               .                .                .  fiOO 

MarUcMans               •               .               f               .  200 

Stewart  of  Apinn                .                                 .  900 

Macdougals               ....  800 

Stewart  of  Grandtully               .*  300 

Olan  Oregor               .                               .               •  700 

Bake  of  Atbole                 .                 .                 .  3000 

Farquhanons            ...  500 

Grant  of  Gordon                 •                •                 ,  900 

Grant  of  Grant                 .                                    ,  S50 

Hadntosfa               ....  800 

Macphersons                •                •                •                •  400 

Praaers                  ....  900 

Grant  of  Glenmorriston               .               .               .  IfiO 

Chlshohns               ....  200 
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no  power  taperior  to  his ;  *  and  bow  far  noever  they  looked 
back  into  the  history  of  their  tribei  they  found  his  progenia 
tors  at  their  head.  Their  tales,  traditions,  and  songs,  con- 
tinually referred  to  the  exploits  or  transactions  of  the  same 

Buke  of  Perth               ....  900 

Seafortfa               ....  1000 
Cromaity,  Scatwell,  Oairloch,  and  other  chieftains  of 

the  Meckeiudes                •                •  1500 

Menxies's                 .                  •               .                •  dOO 

Munro*8                  ....  dOO 

Roes*s                ....  500 

Sutherlenda                ....  2000 

Mackayt                ....  800 

Sincleire                ....  1100 

Macdonald  of  SUte                 .  '             •                 .  700 

^— — — ~—  CUnraneld                                     •  700 

■       Glengftry                .                .                •  fiOO 

■               Keppoch  aOO 

Glencoe               .               ,               .  19) 

Robertsons               ....  900 

Camerons                ....  800 

M<Kinnona               •               .                •                .  200 

Macleods                ....  700 

The  Duke  of  Montnee,  Earls  of  Bote  and  Moray*  Mae- 

fariancs,  Colquhouns,  McNeils  of  Barra»  H'Nabsb 

Ift'NaitghtaM,  Laraoiili»  &c  &e.  5^600 


In  Qua  statement  the  President  has  not  inchided  his  own  familj  of  CiiU 
loden,  and  his  immediate  ndgfabonrs  Rose  of  KilraTock,  and  Campbell  of  Cal- 
der ;  nor  has  he  noticed  Bannatjne  of  Kaimes,  the  Maccallasters,  Macquarries, 
and  many  other  famtlies  and  names.  As  an  instance  of  uninterrupted  lineal 
descent,  through  a  series  of  turbulent  ages,  that  of  the  fiuntly  of  KilmTock  is 
Teraarkabic  Colonel  Hugh  Rose  is  the  twenty-sixth  Laird,  and  the  nineteenth 
of  die  name  of  Hugh  in  regular  succession,  since  the  estate  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  family. 

*  When  tlie  first  Marquis  of  Huntly  waited  upon  King  James  VT.  in  Edin- 
bui^^  on  being  created  Marquis,  in  the  year  1590,  he  stood  in  the  presence 
chamber  witfi  his  head  covered ;  and  on  being  reminded  of  his  seeming  want 
of  respect,  he  humbly  asked  pardon,  assigning  as  an  excuse,  that  as  he  had  Just 
nome  from  a  country  where  all  took  off  their  bonnets  to  hini|  be  had  quite  for- 
gotten what  he  owed  to  his  present  situation. 
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line  of  kindred  and  friends,  living  under  the  same  line  of 
chiefs ;  and  the  transmission  of  command  and  obedience^ 
from  one  generation  to  another,  thus  became,  in  the  eye  of 
a  Highlander,  as  natural  as  the  transmission  of  blood,  or 
the  regular  laws  of  descent.  The  long  unbroken  line  of 
chiefs  *  is  as  gr^at  a  propf  of  the  general  mildness  of  their 
sway,  as  of  the  fidelity  of  their  followers ;  for  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  displayed  on  yarious  occasions  by  the  people, 
proves  that  they  would  not  have  brooked  oppression,  where 
they  looked  for  kindness  and  protection.  *^  This  power  of 
the  chiefs  is  not  supported  by.  interest,  as  they  are  landlords, 
but  by  consanguinity,  as  lineally  descended  from  the  old 
patriarchs  or  fathers  of  their  families ;  for  they  hold  the 
same  authority  -when  they  have  lost  their  estates,  as  may  ap- 
pear from  several  instances,  and  particularly  that  of  one  who 
commands  his  clan,  though  at  the  same  time  they  maintain 
him,  having  nothing  left  of  his  own. "  f 

This  was  theJate  Lord  Lovat,  who,  with  all  his  good  and 
bad  qualities,  possessed,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  art  of  se- 
curing the  love  and  obedience  of  his  clan.     Though  attaint- 

*  Twenty -one  Highland  chiefs  fought  under  Robert  Bruce  at  Bannockbum. 
The  number  of  their  direct  descendants  now  in  existence,  and  in  possession  of 
their  paternal  estates,  is  remarkable  The  chiefs  at  Bannockbum  were,  Stewart^ 
Macdonald,  M<Kay,  Mackinto&h,  Macpherson,  Cameron,  Sinclair,  Drummond, 
Campbell,  Mensies,  Maclean,  Sutherland,  Robertson,  Grant,  Fraser,  Macfar- 
lane,  Ross,  Macgregor,  Monro,  Mackenzie,  and  Macquarrie.  Cumming,  Mac- 
.dougall  of  Lorn,  M*Nab,  and  a  few  others,  were  also  present,  but  unfortunately 
in  opposition  to  Bruce. — In  consequence  of  the  distinguished  conduct  of  the 
chief  of  the  Drummonds  in  this  battle,  the  King  added  the  calthropesto  his  ar- 
morial bearings,  and  gave  him  an  extensive  grant  of  lands  in  Perthshire.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  by  Sir  Malcolm  Druromond*s  recommendation  that  the  cal* 
thropes,  which  proved  so  destructive  to  the  Englidi  cavalry,  were  made  use  of 
on  that  day. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  turbulence,  and  misrule  which  prevailed  in 
the  Highlands,  an  unbroken  succession,  for  five  hundred  years,  of  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  chief  agitators  and  leaders,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there 
has  been  a  greater  change  of  property  within  the  last  forty  yean  of  tranquillity^ 
abundance,  and  wealth,  than  in  the  preceding  two  hundred  years  of  feuds^ 
pine,  and  comparative  poverty. 

f  Letters  from  an  Officer  of  Engineers  to  his  friend  in  London, 
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ed  and  outlawed,  and  though  hU  estate  was  forfeited,  and 
giren  to  Mackenzie  of  Fraserdale,  as  next  heir  in  the  fe- 
male line^  his  mother  being  eldest  daughter  of  a  former  Lord 
Lovat ;  yet  such  was  the  fidelity  of  the  clan  to  their  real 
chief,  that  they  flocked  to  his  standard  at  the  first  summons, 
quitting  his  rich  rival,  who,  being  possessed  of  the  estate,  had 
the  power  of  rewarding  his  friends  and  supporters.  The  indi- 
yiduals  might  change,  but  the  ties  that  bound  together  one, 
were  drawn  more  closely,  though  by  insensible  degrees. 
around  the  succeeding ;  and  thus  each  family,  in  all  its  vari- 
ous successions,  retained  something  like  the  same  sort  of  re- 
lation to  the  parent  stem,  which  the  renewed  leaves  of  a  tree 
in  spring  preserve,  in  point  of  relative  position,  to  those 
which  dropped  off  in  the  preceding  autumn.  * 

*  Tlie  attachment  and  friendship  of  kindred,  families,  and  clans,  were  con« 
Aimed  by  many  ties.  It  has  been  an  uniform  practice  in  the  families  of  the 
Campbells  of  Melford,  Duntroon,  and  Dunstaffnage,  that,  when  the  head  of 
either  family  died,  the  chief  moumen  should  be  the  two  other  lairds,  one  of 
whom  supported  the  head  to  the  grave,  while  the  other  walked  before  the  corpse. 
In  this  manner  friendship  took  place  of  the  nearest  consanguinity ;  for  eren 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  deceased  were  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  tfan  arrange- 
ment The  first  progenitors  of  these  families  were  three  sons  of  the  family  of 
Argyll,  who  took  this  method  of  preserving  the  friendship^  and  securing  the 
support  of  their  posterity  to  one  another. 

In  a  manner  something  similar  the  family  of  Breadalbane  had  their  bonds 
of  union  and  friendship,  simple  in  themselves,  but  sufficient  to  secure  the  sup* 
port  of  those  whom  they  were  intended  to  unite.  The  motto  of  the  armoria^ 
bearings  of  the  family  is  '*  Follow  me.**  This  significant  call  was  assumed  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Laird  of  Glenorchy,  who  was  a  Knight  Templar  of 
Rhodes,  and  is  still  known  in  the  Highlands  by  the  designation  of  Caillain  Dbu 
na  Boidh,  <<  Black  Colin  of  Rhodes."  Seyeral  cadets  of  the  family  assumed 
mottos  analogous  to  that  of  this  chivalrous  knight,  and  when  the  chief  called 
«<  Follow  me,**  he  found  a  ready  compliance  from  Campbell  of  Glenfalloch,  a 
son  of  Glenorchy,  who  says,  '<  Thus  far,*'  that  is,  to  his  heart's  blood,  the  crest 
being  a  dagger  piercing  a  heart ;— >from  Achlyne,  who  says,  *'  With  heart  and 
hand  ;**— -from  Achallader,  who  says,  '*  With  courage  ;**— and  from  Barcaldine 
who  says,  Patatus  turn :  Glenlyon,  more  cautious,  says,  Qua  recta  te^uor,  A 
knight  and  baron,  neighbours  but  not  followers,  Menzies  of  Menzies,  and 
Flemyng  of  Moness,  in  token  of  friendship  say,  **  Will  God  I  shall,*'  and 
>*  The  deed  will  show."    An  ancestor  of  mine,  also  a  neighbour^  says,  «  Be- 


it 
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Many  important  consequencesi  regarding  the  character 
of  the  Highlanders,  resulted  from  this  division  of  the  people 
into  small  tribes,  and  from  this  establishment  of  patriarchal 
government.     The  authority  of  the  king  was  rendered  fee- 
ble and  inefficient.     His  mandates  could  neither  arrest  the 
depredations  of  one  clan  against  another,  nor  allay  their 
mutual  hostilities.     Delinquents  could  not,  with  impunity, 
be  pursued  into  the  bosom  of  a  clan  which  protected  them, 
nor  could  his  judges  administer  the  laws,  in  opposition  to 
their  interests  or  their  will.     Sometimes  be  strengthened 
his  arm,  by  fomenting  animosities  among  them,  and  by  en- 
tering occasionally  into   the  interest  of  one,  in  order  to 
weaken  another.  *     Many  instances  of  this  species  of  policy 
occur  in  Scottish  history,  which,  for  a  long  period,  was  un- 
happily a  mere  record  of  internal  violence.     The  conse- 
quence of  this  absense  of  general  laws  was  an  almost  perpe- 
tual system  of  aggression,  warfare,  depredation,  and  con- 
tention.   These  little  sovereignities  touched   at   so   many 
points,  yet  were  so  independent  of  one  another ;  they  ap- 
proached so  nearly,  in  many  respects,  yet  were,  in  others, 
so  distant ;  there  were  so  many  opportunities  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  so  little  of  a  disposition  to  sub- 
mit to  it  on  the  other ;  and  the  quarrel  of  one  individual 
of  the  tribe  so  naturally  involved  the  rest,  that  there  was 
scarcely  ever  a  profound  peace,  or  perfect  cordiality  between 
them.    Among  their  chiefs  the  most  deadly  feuds  frequent- 
ly arose  from  opposing  interests,  or  from  wounded  pride. 
These  feuds  were  warmly  espoused  by  the  whole  clan,  and 
were  often  transmitted,  with  aggravated  animosity,  from  ge- 
neration to  generation. 

It  would  be  curious  to  trace  all  the  negotiations,  treaties^ 
and  bonds  of  amity,  (or  ManretUj  as  they  are  called,)  with 
which  opposing  clans  strengthened  themselves,  and  their 
coalitions  with  friendly  neighbours,  against  the  attacks  and 
encroachments  of  their  enemies  or  rivals,  or  to  preserve  the 

*  This  was  acting  on  the  old  maxim,  **  Divide  ct  impera** 
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bidaiice  of  power.  *  By  these  bonds,  f  they  pledged  thein« 
fielres  to  assist  each  other ;  but,  however  general  their  inters 
hal  insurrections  and  disputes  might  be^  however  extended 
their  cause  of  quarrel  with  rivals*  or  neighbours,  they  in« 
tariably  bound  themselves  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  the  king : 
**  always,  excepting  my  duty  to  our  Lord  the  King,  and  to 
our  kindred  and  friends,"  was  a  special  clause.  :|:    In  these 

*  It  IB  rather  a  humiliating  conuderation  for  the  TOtaries  of  ambitioiii  who 
baTe  made  war  and  politics  their  sole  study,  to  tindt  from  the  history  of  past 
iige%  that  no  less  ait,  sagacity,  address,  and  courage,  have  been  displayed  in  the, 
petty  contests  of  illiterate  mountaineers,  than  in  thdr  most  refined  schemes  of 
policy  and  their  most  brilliant  feats  of  anns.  That  they  should  be  able,  by  in- 
trigae  and  dexterity,  to  attach  new  allies,*  and  detach  hostile  tribes  from  their 
confederates,  is  a  stiU  more  mortifying  proof  how  nearly  the  unassisted  powers 
of  natural  talent,  approach  to  the  practices  of  the  most  profound  politicians. 

f  As  a  curious  document  of  this  nature,  I  may  mention  a  bond  of  amity  and 
mutual  defence  entered  into  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Stewart 
in  Athole,  Monteith,  and  Appin,  to  which  each  affixed  his  seal  and  signature^ 
binding  himself  to  support  the  others  against  aU  attacks  and  eucroachmenta^ 
especially  from  the  Maiquis  of  Argyll,  who  had  sided  with  the  Corenantenu 
This  bond  b  dated  at  Bum  of  Keltney,  d4fth  June  1654i.  The  long  continued 
feuds  between  the  Argyle  and  Atholemen,  which  were  latterly  much  embitter* 
ed  by  political  differences^  were  the  cause  of  numy  skirmishes  and  battles.  The 
last  of  these  was  a  kind  of  drawn  battle,  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II.,  each  party 
retiring  different  ways.  When  the  Atholemen  heard  that  the  Aigylemen  were 
on  their  march  to  attack  them,  they  immediately  flew  to  arm%  and,  moving  for* 
ward,  encountered  thdr  foes  in  Breadalbane,  near  tlie  east  end  of  Lochtay* 
The  conflict  was  most  desperate.  The'  dead  were  carried  to  a  considerable 
distance  and  buried  in  a  small  knoll,  now  included  in  the  parks  of  Taymouth, 
where  their  bones  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  1816^  when.  Lord  Breadal* 
bane  cut  down  a  comer  of  this  knoll  in  the  formation  of  a  road. 

I  Of  these  bonds  of  Manrent,  the  instances  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated. 
One  in  possession  of  Lord  Bannatyne,  is  a  bond  between  his  ancestor  the  Laird 
<if  Karnes,  chief  of  the  Bannatjmes  or  jldaccamelyne^  as  they  are  called  in  Oae- 
lie»  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  ancestor  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  dated  SOth  May 
154»7,  in  wfaicfa  they  engage  to  stand  by  and  support  each  other,  against  all 
persona  ezo^t  the  King  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll ;  this  latter  reservation  being 
tp  enable  the  chief  of  the  Bannatynes  to  fulfil  a  bond  of  Manrent,  he  had  pre* 
viously  come  under  to  ArgylL   This  latter  bond  is  dated  14th  April  1538. 

Nor  were  these  eogagementa  confined  to  chieft  and  heads  of  fiuniUest  hum* 
tder  individuals  thns  bound  themselves;  but  a  particular  exception  never  to  be 

VOL.  I.  C 
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treaties  of  mutual  support  and  protection  were  included  smal- 
ler clansy  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  such  families  or 
clans  as  had  lost  their  chiefs.  Those  of  the  name  of  Stew- 
art|  for  instance,  whose  estates  lay  in  the  district  of  Athole^ 
and  whose  chiefs  by  birth,  being  at  one  period  Kings  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  of  Great  Britain,  were  latterly 
in  exile,  ranged  themselves  under  the  family  of  Athole, 
though  they  were  themselves  sufficiently  numerous  to  raise 
1000  fighting  men.  When  such  unions  took  place,  the 
smaller  clans  followed  the  fortunes,  engaged  in  the  quarrels, 
and  fought  under  the  chiefs  of  the  greater,  *  but  their  ranks 
were  separately  marshalled,  and  led  by  their  own  subordin- 
ate chieftains  and  lairds,  who  owned  submission  only  when 
necessaiy,  for  the  success  of  combined  operations.  From 
these,  and  other  causes,  the  Highlands  were  for  ages, 
as  constant  a  theatre  of  petty  warfare,  as  Europe  has 
been  of  important  struggles.  The  smaller  the  society, 
and  the  more  closely  connected  together,  the  more  keenly 
did  it  feel  an  injury,  or  resent  an  insult  offered  by  a  rival 
tribe.  A  haughty  or  contemptuous  expression  uttered 
agunst  a  chief,  was  considered  by  all  his  followers,  in 
the  light  of  a  personal  affront ;  f  and  the  driving  away  the 
cattle  of  one  clansman,  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  ag- 
gression against  the  whole.  The  rage  for  vengeance,  and 
the  desire  of  reprisals,  spread  throughout  the  little  commu- 
nity, like  the  violence  of  an  insult  offered  to  an  individual, 

fbrgotten  or  infiringed,  was  thdr  fidelity  to  the  chief  of  their  own  blood  find 
family. 

*  In  this  manner  the  M^Raes  followed  the  Earl  of  Seaforth»  the  Gunns  and 
Mathiedons  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  the  M<CoUs,  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  and 
the  M<Gillivrays*and  M<Beans,  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh,  &c  &c. 

f  «  When  a  quarrel  begins  in  woi'ds  between  tWo  Highlanders  of  different 
clans,  it  is  esteemed  the  yery  height  of  malice  and  rancour,  and  the  greatest  of 
all  provocations,  to  reproach  one  another  with  the  vices  or  personal  defects  of 
thar  chiefs,  or  that  of  the  particular  branch  whence  they  sprung ;  and,  in  a 
third  degree,  to  reproach  the  whole  clan  or  name^  whom  they  will  assist,  right 
or  wronjg,  against  those  of  any  other  tribe  with  which  they  are  at  variance,  to 
#hom  their  enmity,  like  that  of  exasperated  brothers,  is  most  Otttrageoufc  **— - ' 
Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  N^rth  of  Scotland. 
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heightened  by  the  sympathy  of  numbers.  Submission  to 
insult  would  have  been  present  disgrace,  and  would  have 
invited  future  aggression;  Immediate  hostility  was  there* 
fore  the  result,  and  the  gathering  word  of  the  clan  found  an 
echo  in  every  breast.  * 

If  no  immediate  opportunity  of  obtaining  complete  satis- 
faction occurred;  if  the  injured  party  was  too  weak  to  re- 
pel  attack,  and  to  vindicate  their  honour  in  the  field,  or  to 
demand  compensation  for  their  property,  still  the  hostile 
act  was  not  forgotten,  nor  the  resolution  of  avenging  it 
abandoned.  Every  artifice  by  which  cunning  could  com- 
pcnsiU^e  the  want  of  strength  was  practised ;  alliances  were 
courted,  and  favourable  opportunities  watched.  Even  an 
appearance  of  conciliation  was  assumed,  to  cover  the  dark- 
est purposes  of  hatred;  and  as  revenge  is  embittered  in 
all  countries  where  the  laws  are  ill  executed,  and  where 
the  hand  of  the  individual  must  vindicate  those  rights  which 
public  justice  does  not  protect,  so  this  feeling  was  cherished 
and  honoured  when  directed  against  rival  tribes,  f 

To  such  a  pitch  were  those  feelings  carried,  that  there 
are  instances,  both  in  tradition  and  on  record,  in  which 
these  feuds  led  to  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  ended 
in  the  extermination  of  one  of  the  adverse  parties,  f 

The  spirit  of  opposition  and  rivalry  between  the  clans 
perpetuated  a  system  of  hostility,  encouraged  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  military  at  the  expense  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
perverted  their  ideas  both  of  law  and  morality.     Revenge 

*  See  Appendix,  D. 

t  In  the  present  enlightened  timet,  were  the  laws  unable  to  afford  protec- 
tion, and  were  individuals,  or  collective  bodies,  forced  to  arm  in  order  to  re- 
dress Iheir  own  wrongs,— >would  murder,  turbulence^  and  spoliation  of  property,' 
be  less  prevalent  than  they  were  in  the  Highlands  When  unprotected  by  the' 
general  laws  of  the  reidm  ?  Were  the  return  of  such  scenes  of  license  and  ra- 
pine a  probable  occurrence^  I  fear  much  the  warmest  advo^te  of  modem 
civilization  would  hardly  venture  to  anticipate,  that  they  would  be  blended 
with  those  frequent  and  soft^ng  ^aits  of  honourable  feeling  which  distin* 
giusbed  the  inroads  of  the  vrild  mountaineers.  ^ 

\  See  Appendix^  £/. 
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was  accounted  a  duty^  the  destruction  of  a  neighbour  a  mep 
ritorions  exploit^  and  rapine  an  honourable  occupation. 
Their  love  of  distinction,  and  a  conscious  reliance  oil  their 
own  courage,  when  under  the  direction  of  Uiese  perv^ted 
notions,  only  tended  to  make  their  feuds  more  implacably 
their  condition  more  agitated,  and  their  depredations  more 
rapacious  and  desolating.  Superstition,  added  its  influence 
in  exasperating  animosities,  by  teaching  the  clansmen,  that^ 
to  revenge  the  death  of  a  relation  or  friend,  was  a  sacrifice 
agreeable  to  his  manes ;  thus  engaging  on  the  side  of  im^ 
placable  hatred,  and  vengeance,  the  most  amiable  and  do* 
mestic  of  all  our  feelings,— reverence  for  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  affection  for  the  virtues  of  the  livings* 

As  the  general  riches  of  the  country  consisted  in  flocks 
and  herds,  the  usual  mode  of  commencing  attacks,  or  of 
making  reprisals,  was  by  an  incursion  to  carry  off  the  cattle 
of  the  hostile  clan.  A  predatory  expedition  was  the  gene« 
ral  declaration  of  enmity;  and  a  command  given  by  the 
chief  to  clear  the  pastures  of  the  enemy,  constituted  the 
usual  letters  of  marque.  Such  inroads  were  frequently  di- 
rected to  the  JLiOwlands,  where  the  booty  was  richest,  and 

*  Another  custom  contributed  to  perpetuate  this  spirit  of  Uwless  rereoge. 
Martin,  who  studied*  and  understood  the  character  and  manners  of  the  High- 
landers^  tays,  **  Every  heir  or  young  cfaieftain  of  a  tribe  was  obliged  in  honour 
to  give  a  spedmen  of  his  valour  befine  he  was  owned  or  deelaved  goremor  or 
leader  of  his  people,  ir^  Obeyed  and  followed  him  on  all  occasions  Thif 
chieftain  was  usually  attended^with  a  retinue  of  young  men,  who  had  not  befora 
given  any  proof  of  their  valour,  and  were  ambitious  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
mgnaliiie  themsdves.  It  was  usual  for  the  chief  to  make  »  dtsperato  incursion 
upon  some  nsighbour  or  •liha',  that  they  were  in  feud  wit]%  and  they  were  ob- 
Vged  to  brin^  by  open  forpe^  Ihe  cattle  they  found  in  the  bmd  ibey  attacked^ 
or  to  die  in  the  attempt  AAer  the  pedbrmance  of  Ais.  achievement^  the  young 
rhifftain  was  ever  after  reputed  valiant  and  worthy  of  government,  .and  such 
as  were  of  his  latinue  acquired,  the  like  reputation.  .  This  custom  being  reci* 
piocaUy  used  among  them,  was  not  reputed  robbery;  £ot  the  damage  wbidb 
ona  tribe  sustained  by  the  inauguration  of  the,  chieftain  of  another  was  repaired 
when  their  chieftain  came  in  his  torn  to  make  his  specimen ;  but  I  have  no* 
heard  of  an  instance  of  this  practice  for  these  sixty  yean  since.  *'  Martin'* 
Description  of  the  Western  Idaads.    LondoD,  printed  17031 
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where  less  vigilance  was  exercised  in  protectmg  it  Re^ 
garding  every  Lowlander  as  an  alien^  and  his  cattle  as  fair 
flpoQ  of  war,  they  considered  no  law  for  his  protection  alt 
binding.  The  I/>wlander8p  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
^eir  neighbonrs  of  die  moantains  as  a  lawless  banditti, 
whom  it  was  dangerous  to  pursue  to  their  fastnesses,  in  or^- 
der  to  reooyer  their  property,  or  to  punish  aggressions. 
Yet,  except  against  the  Lowlanders,  or  a  hostile  clan, 
these  fred[)ooters  maintained,  in  general,  the  strictest  ho^ 
liesty  towardfi  one  another,  and  inspired  confidence  in  their 
Integrity.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in- 
stances of  theft  from  dwelling-houses  scarcely  ever  occurred, 
and  highway  robbery  was  totally  unknown,  except  in  one 
case  so  recent  as  the  year  1770,  when  a  man  of  education, 
Jsnd  of  respectable  family,  but  of  abandoned  character,  form- 
ed and  headed  a  gang  of  robbers.  *  In  the  interior  of  their 
own  society,  all  property  was  safe,  without  the  usual  security 
of  bolts^  bars  and  locks,  f    An  open  barn,  or  shed,  was  the 


*  His  name  was  Mackintoilu  He  was  a  man  of  education,  and  knowledge 
$sX  tlie  world»  wbo  disgraced  Ibe  respectable  finnily  firom  which  he  waffdesoemik- 
«d,  and  the  oommmuty  to  whkh  he  belonged*  He  was  bred  in  a  school  such 
«■  the  HigUaads  had  rarely  witnessed.  His  father,  who,  by  a  base  stratagem, 
|iad  usurped  possession  of  an  estate  to  which  he  had  no  right,  lived,  after  the 
death  of  his  wift^  in  a^kind  of  seragUoy  demised  and  shunned  by  the  neigh- 
Iwitring  gentry,  thou|^  his  abilities  were  good,  and  his  manners  prepossessing. 
He  was  the  Colonel  Charteris  of  his  district,  with  this  honourable  distinction 
in  favour  of  the  HighlanderB,  that  he  was  shunned  as  much  as  the  other  was 
countenanced.  This  example  accounts  too  well  for  die  bold  profligiusy  of  his 
•heir,  who  ezceUed  in  all  personal  aocompUshment^  possessed  engaging  and 
elegant  msanerBi  and  was  remarkably  handsome.  The  last  exploit  of  this  man 
was  an  attempt  4o  rob  8hr  Hector  Munro  on-his  journey  to  the  North,  after  his 
return  ftom  India  in  1770^  Mackintosh  escaped  to  America,  and  afterwards 
joined  Washington's  anny.  One  of  his  accomplices  was  taken  and  executed  a$ 
InTemess  in  1773.' 

f  A  late  scientific  tourist  gives  an  unintentional  testimony  to  the  probity  and 
honesty  of  the  people  towards  one  another.  Noticing  the  wretched  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  St  Kilda,  with  an  interior  dark  and  smoky,  he  adds,  «<  feach 
house  has  a  door  with  a  lock  and  key,  a  luxury  quite  unknovm  in  other  parts  of  the 
Highlands* "  It  were  well  that  this  luxury  should  long  continue  unknown,  and 
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common  summer  receptacle  of  their  clothes,  cheese,  and  ererj 
thing  that  required  air;  and  although  iron  bars  and  gates 
were  necessary  to  protect  the  houses  and  castles  of  the  chiefs 
and  lairds  from  hostile  inroads,  when  at  feud,  no  security  was 
required  in  time  of  peace ,  and  while  the  castle  gates  were 
open,  the  dwellings  of  the  people  had  no  safeguard.  *  But 
pn  the  other  hand,  open  depredations  were  carried  on  with 

^t  the  people  shoald  remun  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  securing  tfaeir  houses 
If  the  progress  of  dvilization,  as  the  change  of  manners  is  call^y  pompel  th9 
Highlanders  to  lock  their  doors  against  nightly  depredators,  it  may  create  a 
question,  whether  ignorance  and  integrity,  or  knowledge  and  knavery,  be  pre- 
ferable ;  or  whether  people  can  indeed  be  called  ignorant,  who  are  attentive  to 
their  religous  dutie8,->-who  exercise  the  moral  virtues  of  integrity  and  filial  re- 
Terence,^*who  are  loyal  to  $heir  king,  brave  and  honourable  in  the  field,  and 
equally  firm  in  opposing  an  enemy  and  in  supporting  a  firiend.  If  these  trait^ 
of  character  are  exhibited  by  a  people  called  ignorant  and  uncivilized,  the  terms 
may  have  perhaps  been  misapplied.  On  this  subject  Martin  says  of  the  High- 
landers of  the  seventeenth  century,  <*  I  am  not  ignorant  that  foreigners  have 
been  tempted,  from  the  sight  of  so  many  wild  hills,  to  imagine  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  well  as  the  places  of  their  residence,  are  equally  barbarous,  and  to  this 
Qpinion  their  habit  as  well  as  their  language  has  contributed.  The  like  is  sup- 
posed by  many  that  live  in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  but  the  lion  is  not  fierce  as 
he  is  painted,  neither  are  the  people  here  so  barbarous  as  people  imagine.  The 
inhabitants  have  humanity,  use  strangers  hospitably  and  charitably.  I  could 
bring  several  instances  of  barbarity  and  theft  by  stranger  seamen  in  the  Isles, 
but  there  it  not  one  instance  of  any  ii\jury  offered  by  the  islanders  to  any  seaman 
pr  stranger.  For  the  humanity  and  hospitable  temper  of  the  islanders  to  sail- 
ors I  shall  only  give  two  instances.  *'  f 

*  My  father,  still  adhering  to  old  customs,  does  not  lock  his  doors  to  this 
day.  I  know  not  how  long  this  custom  may  with  safety  be  continued :  recent 
symptoms  of  a  deplorable  change  in  morals  vrill  undoubtedly  compel  people  to 
guard  their  property  with  more  care.  It  will  then  be  no  longer,  as  I  have 
known  it,  that  gentlemen  have  been  half  their  lives  in  the  commission  of  tlie 
peace,  without  having  occasion  to  act  against  a  criminal,  unless  in  issuing  war- 
rants to  recover  the  fines  of  Excise  Courts,  or  on  accpunt  of  assaults  on  Excise 
officers,  and  accidental  frays.  Clothes  and  linens  will  no  longer  be  seen  dry- 
ing and  bleaching  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  all  hours,  without  guard 
or  protection ;  nor  open  sheds  hung  round  with  all  the  Sunday's  apparel  of  the 
lads  and  lasses.     The  rude  Highlanders  are  undergoing  a  process  of  ciriliza- 

f  See  Appendix  F. 
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flystematic  order,  and  they  saw  no  greater  moral  turpitude 
m  levying  a  creach^  *  heading  a  forayi  or  in  *'  lifting*'  the 
cattle  which  "  cropped  the  grass  of  an  enemy/'  than  we  now 
discover  in  the  reprisds  and  exploits  of  our  m&k  of  war  and 
privateers,  or  in  the  killing  of  deer  and  game,  the  latter  of 
which  subjects  the  offenders  to  punishment,  if  detected, 
while  no  shame  or  disgrace  attaches  to  the  deed,  whether 
dbcovered  or  not. 

'  In  a  country  in  which  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  this 
people  despised  the  labour  necessary  to  raise  their  subsist- 
ence from  die  soil,  and  in  which  the  use  of  arms  was  thought 
the  most  honourable  occupation,  every  excuse  was  eagerly 
seized  for  commencing  hostilities.  If  overtaken  in  their  de- 
predations, the  plunderers  were  generally  prepared  for  re« 
sistance^  and  for  ennoblbg  an  act  of  robbery,  by  the  intre- 

tiQn  by  new  manneTS,  new  morals,  and  new  religion,  the  progren  of  which  is  at 
once  rapid  and  deplorable.  An  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  loss  of  principle 
and  raorals  in  an  age  when  so  much  b  done  to  enlighten  and  educate,  would 
certainly  be  extremely  interesting^ 

*  Creach  is  a  very  appopriat^  tenp,  and  means,  to  impoverish.  If  there  wa^ 
much  resistance  in  these  forays,  and  if  lives  were  lost,  great  destruction  fre- 
quently ensued  in  revenge  for  the  loss  sustained;  but  in  common  incursions, 
either  against  the  Lowlanders,  or  rival  tribes,  personal  hostilities  were  avoided 
except  in  retaliation  of  some  previous  death  or  insult  The  creachs  of  the 
Highlanders,-  though  su£Bciently  calamitous,  were  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  raids  or  forays  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  devastation  committed  by  the  English  upon  the  Scotch,  in  the  year 
1544,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  miseries  to  which  the  border  countries 
were  exposed.  The  sum*iotal  of  mischief  done  in  different  forays,  from  the 
2d  of  July  to  the  17Ui  of  November  of  that  year,  is  thus  computed : — <^  Towns* 
towers,  steads,  parish  churches,  castle  houses,  cast  down  and  burnt,  198  ;  Scota 
slain,  403 ;  prisoners  taken,  816 ;  nolts,  i.  e.  homed  [cattle,  taken,  10,386 ; 
sheep,  12,498 ;  nags  and  geldings,  1296 ;  goats,  200;  bolls  of  eorn,  850 ;  in- 
sight gear,  (i.  e.  household  furniture,)  not  reckoned.**  In  another  inroad  by 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  the  year  1545,  he  burnt,  rased,  and  destroyed  in  the 
counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  «  Monasteries  and  friars*  houses,  7  ;  cas- 
tlesy  towers,  aud  piles,  16;  market  towns,  5;  villages,  243;  milns,  13;  ho^i- 
tals,  3.  All  these  were  cast  down  and  burnt.**  As  the  Scots  were  equally 
ready  and  skilful  in  this  irregular  warfare,  we  have  many  similar  instances 
of  the  damage  done  in  their  wasteful  and  destructive  raids  or  inroads  into 
England* 
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pidity  of  their  defoioe.  Sach  an  event,  howeyer,  ^as  n* 
Iher  avoided  than  courted ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  retrealy 
joined  to  the  acuteness  of  their  vision,  formed  generally 
dieir  best  security,  as  well  as  one  of  their  readiest  means  for 
recovering  their  cattle*  It  is  said,  that  habit  had  rendered 
thdr  sight  so  acute,  that}  where  a  commim  observer  eoold 
perceive  nothing,  they  could  trace  the  cattle,  by  the  yielding 
of4he  heath  over  which  they  had  passed.  If  cattle  were  thus 
liaced  to  a  man's  property,  without  any  marks  of  theiir  hav- 
ing proceeded  beyond  his  boundary,  he  wan  held  reqxmsi* 
ble,  and  an  immediate  quarrel  ensued,  unless  he  agreed  to 
make  ample  restitution,  or  compensaticm  for  the  loss. 

Besides  those  persons  who  committed  occasional  spolia* 
tions,  which  they  did  not  regard  as  dishonourable,  and  which 
they  exercised  at  times  as  the  means  of  weakening  or  puniah? 
ing  their  enemies,  there  was  a  peculiar  class,  called  Kear^ 
nachs.  This  term,  originally  applied  to  the  character  of  sol- 
diers)  was  equivalent  to  the  catherons  of  the  Lowlands,  the 
kernes  of  the  English,  and  the  catervse  of  the  Romans,-— de- 
nominations, doubtless,  of  the  same  import  *    In  their  best 

*  It  hai  been  suggested  by  a  ]eanie4  author,  that  the  I^ake,  celebnted  in  the 
Poem  of  the  «  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  known  by  the  name  of  Loch  JCaUrimef 
derives  ita  name  from  the  word  above  mentioned,  and  is  the  Loch  of  Keamaehs^ 
pr  Catherons.— Some  of  these  keamachs  died  ^  any  remembrance.     They  had 
completely  abandoned  their  old  habits,  and  lived  a  quiet  domestic  Ufe^  but 
retained  much  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  their  youth,  anfl  were  respected  in  the 
fiountry.    One  man  was  considered  an  exception  to  this  general  description,  as 
it  was  supposed  that  he  wis  not  altogether  convinced  of  the  turpitude  of  cattle- 
lifting.    However,  as  he  had  the  character  of  being  a  brave  soldier,  these  sus« 
pidons  against  his  moral  opinions  were  less  noticed.    His  name  was  Robert 
iUibertson,  but  he  was  called  in  the  country  B^b  Bane,   He  was  very  old  when 
I  knew  him,  but  he  had  not  lost  the  fire  and  animation  of  earlier  years. — In 
autumn  1746,  a  par^,  consisting  of  a  corporal  and  eight  soldien^  marching 
north  to  Inverness,  after  passing  Tnmmel  Bridge,  halted  on  the  road-side^  and 
placed  their  arms  against  a  large  stone  some  yards  behind  them.    Robert  Bane 
observed  the  soldiers,  and  the  numner  in  which  they  disposed  of  their  arms. 
This,  as  he  said,  was  a  good  opportunity  to  make  a  dash  at  his  old  friends  the 
Seidaran  dearag^  or  red  coat  soldiers,  whom  he  had  met  at  Gladsmuir,  Falkirk, 
and  CuUodeo.    None  of  his  neighbours  were  at  home  to  assist  him ;  but  he 
sallied  out  by  himself,  armed  with  hb  gun,  pistols,  and  broadsword,  apd,  pro* 
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days,  the  keamachs  were  a  select  band«  and  were  employed 
in  all  enterpriaes  where  uncommon  danger  was  to  be  en- 
countered, and  more  than  common  honour  to  be  acquired. 
I^atterljy  howeyer,  their  employments  were  less  laudable^ 
and  consisted  in  levying  contributions  on  their  Lowland 
ndghboursy  or  in  making  th»i  pay  tribute^  or  Black  Mail  * 
fi>r  protection*  The  sons  of  the  tacksmen,  or  second  order 
of  gentry,  frequently  jcnned  these  parties,  and  considered 
their  exploits  as  good  training  in  the  manly  exercises  pro- 
per for  a  soldier. 

The  Highlanders  of  the  counties  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and 
Dumbarton,  inhabiting  chiefly  a  border  country,  had  the 

CMding  with  great  eaudon,  got  clooe  to  the  party  undiscorered,  when  he  made  a 
sudden  spring,  and  placed  himself  between  the  soldiers  and  their  arms.  Brand- 
ishing his  tword  in  one  hand,  and  pointing  his  gun  with  the  otficr,  ha  eaUed  out 
to  Uicm  in  broken  Bngfisb,  to  sumndar  instantly,  or  he  would  call  his  paity, 
vho  were  in  the  wood  behind,  and  would  kill  them  all.  The  aoldiert  were  so 
taken  by  surprise,  that  they  permitted  the  keamach  to  carry  off  their  arms  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  them,  as  he  said,  to  his  companions  in  the  wood.  He 
quickly  returned,  however,  and  desiring  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  quietly,  else 
tiiose  in  the  woods  would  be  out,  he  conducted  them  to  Tummel  Bridge 
inn,  tHiere  he  left  them,  and  repaiiing  to  the  wood,  took  poaiBSsion  of  the  arms 
ss  fair  ^nmI  of  war.  The  aoldiers  soon  discovered  the  truth,  and  hunied  badi 
to  recover  their  arms,  and  get  hold  of  the  man  who,  by  his  address  and  couragcb 
had  thus  disgraced  them ;  but  the  keamach  had  taken  care  to  place  himself  and 
his  priie  out  of  danger.  When  the  soldiers  reached  Inverness,  they  were  tried  and 
punished  for  the  loss  of  their  arms.  In  die  course  of  the  following  year,  Bane 
went  to  Inverness,  not  expecting  that  hewould  be  recognised ;  but  he  was  mistsken. 
The  day  he  arrived  he  met  one  of  tlie  soUien  who  knew  him,  and  instantly  lay- 
ing hold  of  him,  called  for  assistance^  secured,  and  sent  him  to  jaiL  Whilehelay 
there,  three  men  who  were  confined  in  the  same  room,  broke  through  the  pii- 
son  wall  and  nude  their  escape.  He  refiised  to  accompany  them,  saying  that 
he  toc^  nothing  from  his  prisoners  but  their  arms,  which  he  considered  as  no 
crime,  and,  therefore,  had  no  occasion  to  fear  or  to  escape  from  punisbment 
The  circumstance  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Clansman,  Mr  Robertson  of 
Inches,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  made  so  favourable  a  representatioa 
of  hit  case^  that  the  keamach  was  liberated  without  trial,  and  allowed  to  return 
home  as  a  reward  for  his  conduct  in  not  availing  himself  of  such  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  the  intended  punishment,  which  in  those  days  was  sometimea  veiy 
summary. 

*  See*  Appendix,  G. 
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most  frequent  encounters  with  their  sonthen^  ireighbounr^ 
and  also  skirmishes  with  the  Lochaber,  Badenoch,  and 
northern  kearnachs,  whom  on  their  return  from  their  expe^ 
ditions  to  the  south,  they  sometimes  attacked,  with  an  in- 
tention of  stripping  them  of  their  booty,  either  on  iheir  own 
account,  or  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  the  owners. 

The  borderers  being  thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  agita-* 
tion,  and  having  arms  always  ready,  were  prepared  to  turn 
out  whenever  their  services  might  be  required.  The  clan 
Farquharson,  and  the  Highlanders  of  Braemar,  plaeed  in 
the  same  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  Lowlands  of  the 
counties  of  Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Kincardine,  as  the  Athole 
Highlanders  were  iq  regard  to  those  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and 
Angus,  acquired  similar  habits;  and  both  of  them  being  ac- 
tuated by  similar  political  principles^  they  generally  took 
the  field  together  on  all  important  occasions.  An  instance 
of  the  warlike  disposition  thus  cherished,  appeared  in  the 
rebellion  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  always  found  **  hk  brave  Atholemen  "  his  ne- 
ver-failing support,  both  in  his  numerous  victories,  and  un^ 
der  his  greatest  reverses.  At  his  call  they  were  always  ready. 
On  one  occasion,  being  dressed  in  the  common  Highland 
garb,  and  attended  only  by  the  Laird  of  Inchbrakie  and  one 
servant,  he  came  among  them  so  unexpectedly,  that  some 
Irish  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  o^er  by  the  {^rl  of  An- 
trim, under  Macdonnell,  *  (or  Alister  M^CoUa^  as  he  was 
called  by  the  Highlanders,}  <<  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
the  man  they  saw  was  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  till  he  was 
saluted  by  the  Atholemen,  who  knew  him  perfectly,  and 
almost  paid  him  the  honours  of  a  guardian  angel ;  *'  f  and 
the  following  day,  <^  the  Atholemen,  to  the  number  of  eight 

*  This  bvave  loyali9t»  and  able  partisaii,  ^as  m  native  of  Uie  oount|  of  ^n- 
tnao.  The  Marquis  of  J^ontrose  placed  tb^  utmost  confidence  in  bis  talents 
and  intrepidity,  intrusting  to  bis  command  tbe  most  difficult  enterprises.  To 
itfiis  day  bis  memory  is  beld  in  the  bighest  veneration  by  the  Highlanders,  who 
retain  many  traditional  anecdotes  of  him. 

I  Bishop  Wisbart's  Memoir^  of  jyiontrose^ 
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bundred,  put  themselves  in  arms,  and  offered  their  services 
most  cheerfully  to  Montrose. ''     In  the  same  manner  we 
find  (as  will  be  afterwards  noticed),  that  <*  fifteen  hundred 
men  of  Athole,  as  reputable  for  arms  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom/^ ^  joined  Lord  Dundee  to  support  King  James*    The 
storming  of  the  town  of  Dundee^  and  the  skilful  and  mas- 
terly retreat  efiected  by  Montrose  and  his  Atholemen  in 
the  face  of  a  greatly  superior  force,  affords  another  instance 
in  point,  and  is  the  only  further  example  of  the  same  kind 
which  I  shall  adduce.     In  the  year  1645,  Montrose,  being 
deceived  by  false  information  from  his  spies,  mistook  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  and  resolving  to  punish  the  town  of 
Dundee^  ^'  a  most  seditious  town,  being  the  securest  haunt 
and  receptacle  of  the  rebels  in  those  parts,  and  a  place  that 
had  contributed  as  much  as  any  other  towards  the  rebellion,'* 
marched  from  Dunkeld,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  six  hundred  Atholemen,  and 
a  detachment  of  Irish,  and  reaching  Dundee  at  ten  o'clock 
next  morning,  instantly  stormed  and  carried  the  town ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  taken  possession,  when  he  received  information 
that  General  Baillie  and  Colonel  Hurry,  two  veteran  and 
experienced  ofiicers,  with  eight  hundred  horse,  and  three 
thousand  infantry,  were  on  their  march  towards  him,  and 
within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  town.     Montrose  im- 
mediately recalled  his  men,  and  marched  off  pursued  by 
the  enemy,  who,  dividing  their  force,  sent  one  part  to  inter- 
cept, and  the  other  to  pursue  him.    During  the  retreat  he 
occasionally  halted,  and  opposed  their  successive  attacks, 
and  by  a  circuitous  route  regained  the  Grampians  through 
the  pass  of  Glen  Esk,  with  a  trifling  loss. — ^^  And  this  was 
that  so  much  talked-of  expedition  to  Dundee,  infamous  in- 
deed for  the  mistakes  of  the  scouts,  but  as  renowned  as  any 
for  the  valour,  constancy,  and  undaunted  resplution  of  the 
General ;  and  admirable  for  the  hardiness  of  the  soldiers  ii^ 
encountering  all  extremities  with  patience:  for  threescore 

*  General  Mackay's  Memolxs. 
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miles  t<^^ber  (Scotch  miles,  equal  to  ninety  English ),  tbej 
had  been  often  in  fight,  always  upon  their  march,  without 
cither  meat  or  sleeps  or  intermisston,  or  the  least  refresh* 
ment ;  which,  whether  foreign  nations  or  aftertimes  will  be- 
lieve, I  cannot  tell ;  but,  I  am  sitre,  I  deliver  nothing  but 
what  is  most  certain  of  my  own  knowledge:  And  truly, 
amongst  ocpert  soldiers,  and  those  of  eminent  not^  both  of 
England,  Germany,^ and  France,  I  hare  not  seldom  heard 
this  expedition  of  Montrose  preferred  to  his  greatest  vic- 
tory. *'  • 

The  endless  feuds  between  the  Argyle  and  Atholemen 
assisted  in  preserving'  the  military  spirit  and  the  use  of 
arms.  In  the  charter-chest  of  Stewart  of  Ballechin  there  is 
a  commission  to  his  ancestor,  the  Laird  of  Ballechin,  from 
the  Marquis  of  AthoU,  then  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Argyleshire, 
dated  in  1685,  authorizing  him  to  march  with  a  strong 
body  of  Atholemen  into  that  county,  and  to  take  posses^ 
sion  of  the  property  of  the  Marqub  of  Argyll,  and  of  seve- 
ral gentlemen  then  attainted  for  rebellion.  In  what  spirit 
these  orders  were  carried  into  effect,  will  appear  from  the 
eircurastance  that  eighteen  gentlemen,  of  the  name  of  Ckmp>« 
bellj  were  ececuted  at  Inverary.  The  commission  granted 
to  Ballecfain  is  highly  curious,  and  prescribes  all  the  in-* 
tended  cqperations  and  proposed  plans  with  great  accuracy 
and  precision,  f 

*  Dr  Wlshart^  Bisboi^  •£  Edinburgh*!  Memun  of  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
lro6e» 

t  I  am  mibmied'by  mj  friend  Mr  Stewart  of  Ballechin,  that,  in  the  preced- 
&ig  editions,  I  bad  misapprehended  the  nature  of  this  document ;  and  that  it 
was  a  eommiasioo  from  the  Marquis  of  AthoU  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Argyle^ 
shire  to  his  anoestor»  under  the  authority  of  which  ha  marched  into  that  county, 
and,  taking  possession  of  Inverary,  held  courts  there.  Many  were  tried  on  % 
charge  of  rebellion,  and  refusing  to  take  the  Test  Oath ;  and  eighteen  men 
were  eiecuted.  I  find  also  that  Ballechin  got  a  charter  from  the  Crown  in 
1685,  containing  a  grant  of  a  considerable  portion  of  lands  in  Argyleshire. 
Having  only  had  a  cursory  glance  of  these  documents  a  number  of  years  ago, 
it  is  probable  I  may  not  have  had  a  proper  recollection  of  their  real  import. 
But  ia  whatever  view  thb  transactioa  is  coniidersdi  whether  as  a  feudal  in- 
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'  Haw  Utde  the  HighUndera  w^re  accustomed  to ,  attach 
any  ideas  of  iQoral  turpitude  to  such  exploits,  may  be  learn* 
ed  from  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  several  of  those  free* 
hooters,  whc^  at  no  very  distant  period,  became  the  victims 
of  a  more  r^ular  administration  of  the  laws,  and  who  were 
unable  to  comprehend  in  what  their  criminality  consisted. 
After  the  troubles  of  1745,  many  who  had  been  engaged  in 
them,  afraid  to  return  to  their  own  countr)!,  o^er  which  the 
king's  troops  were  dispersed,  and  having  no  settled  resi- 
dence or  means  of  support,  formed  sev^al  associations  of 
freebooters,  which  laid  the  borders  of  the  Highlands  under 
contribution* 

An  active  leader  among  these  banditti,  Donald  Cameron, 
or  Donald  Bane  Leaner  was  tried  in  Perth  for  cattle  steal- 
ing, and  executed  at  Kinloch  Rannoch  in  1752,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  his  band  in  that  district.  At  his  execu- 
tion he  dwelt  with  surprise  and  indignation  on  his  fate*  He 
had  never  committed  murder,  nor  robbed  man  or  house,  or 
taken  any  thing  but  cattle  off  the  grass  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  at  feud ;  why  therefore  punish  him  for  doing  that 
which  was  a  common  prey  to  all?  Another  freebooter^ 
Alexander  Stewart,  (commonly  called  Alister  Breac,  from 
his  being  marked  with  the  small  pox),  was  executed  in  1755« 
He  was  despised  as  a  pitiful  thief,  who  deserved  his  fate, 
bec4mse  he  committed  such  acts  as  would  have  degraded  a 
genuine  Kearnach. 

road,  6r  a  proceeding  under  anthority,  it  equally  proves  the  olject  fi)r  Whlcfa  I 
iotroduoed  the  fubject ; — namely,  to  show,  in  a  strong  light,  the  Iktal  efl&cta 
which  may  be  expected  when  a  weak  and  inefficient  government  is'nnable  to 
«Kcciite  an  important  measure,  except  by  employing  the  inhabitants  of  one  dis- 
trict to  coerce  and  punish  those  of  another;  thus  adding  fresh  matter  of  irrita« 
iion  and  hostility  to  farmer  feuds,  and  exciting  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  retalia- 
tion—a  fiBoUng  which  would  not  hare  existed,  at  least  in  the  same  degree,  had 
•  sufficient  force,  from  a  distant  country,  been  employed.  Were  the  weavers 
of  Glasgow  sent  to  quell  a  riot  or  insurrection  among  the  weavers  of  Paisley, 
and  were  they  to  -hang  a  number  of  the  rioters,  the  heart-burnings,  jealousies, 
aud  spirit  of  revenge,  which  such  rencounten  would  occasion,  may  easily  be 
imagined. 
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But  they  were  not  the  actors  alone  who  attached  no  cri- 
minalityy  or  at  least  disgrace,  to  the  ^*  lifting  of  cattle,"  aa 
we  find  from  a  letter  of  Field  Marshal  Wade  to  ^r  Forbes 
of  Culloden,  then  Lord  Advocate,  dated  October  1729,  de- 
scribing an  entertainment  given  him  on  a  visit  to  a  party 
of  Kearnaehs.  The  Marshal  says^  <^  The  Knight  and  I 
travelled  in  my  carriage  with  great  ease  and  pleasure  to  the 
feast  of  oxen  which  the  highwaymen  had  prepared  for  us^ 
opposite  Lochgarry,  where  we  found  four  oxen  roasting  at 
the  same  time^  in  great  order  and  solemnity.  We  dined  in 
a  tent  pitched  for  that  purpose*  The  beef  was  excellent  ^ 
and  we  had  plenty  of  bumpers,  not  forgetting,  your  Lord* 
ship's  and. Cullodto's  health;  and,  after  three  hours'  stay, 
took  leave  of  our  benefactors,  the  highwaymen^  *  and  arrived 
at  the  hut  at  Dalnachardoch  before  it  was  dark. "  f 
•  The  constant  state  of  warfare,  aggression,  and  rapine,  in 
which  the  clans  lived,  certainly  tended  to  improve  their  in-' 
genuity,  and  inured  them  to  hardships  and  privations,^ 
which,  indeed,  their  abstemious  mode  of  living,  and  their 
constant  exposure  to  all  varieties  of  weather  in  their  loose 
and  light  dress,  enabled  them  to  bear  without  inconveni-* 
ence.  t    On  the  other  hand,  this  incessant  state  of  warfare 

*  The  Marshal  had  not  at  fhis  period  been  long  enough  in  the  Highlands  to 
distingaish  a  keaiuach,  or  ■'  lifter  of  cattle,  *'  from  a'  highwayman.  No  such 
chazarter  as  the  latter  then  existed  in  the  country  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  be 
did  not  consider  these  men  in  the  light  which  the  word  would  indiiratff ;— 'for 
certainly  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  neither  have  associated  with  men 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  really  highwaymen,  nor  partaken  of  their  hospitality; 

f  Culloden  Papers. 

f  Habituated  as  the  people  were,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  their 
pastoral  employment,  to  trarerse  extensive  tracts  exposed  to  tempests  and  floods, 
and  to  cross  rapid  torrentSi  and  daogerous  precipices,  the  young  Highlander  ac- 
quired a  presence  of  mind  which  prepared  him  for  becoming  an  active  and  in- 
telligent soldier,  particularly  in  that  independent  species  of  warfare  practised  in 
the  woods  of  America,  and  Utely  so  much  in  use  with  our  light  troops,  in  which 
men  must  depend  upon  their  own  resources  and  personal  exertions.  These 
habits  are  not  so  readily  acquired  in  a  level  country,  where  there  are  few  natu- 
ral  obstrucdons  or  difficulties,  and  these  few  easily  surmountable  by  art 

In  Mr  ,famic80B*s  excellent  edition  of  Burt's  Letters,  the  following  instancv 
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gave  a  cast  of  savage  ferocity  to  their  character,  while  their 
quarrels  and  hereditary  feads  kept  them  in  a  state  of  alarm 
and  disquietude^  an4  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  stra- 
tagems and  intrigues.  These  naturally  gave  rise  to  habits 
of  duplicity,  which  had  a  baneful  influence  on  their  morals. 
Whilst  a  summary  and  arbitrary  course  of  proceeding  was 
sanctioned  by  ideas  of  honour,  passion  had  no  check  from 
l^al  control,  and  retaliation  ttiust  have  frequently  been  ac- 
companied by  licentious  cruelty,  and  a  disregard  of  all  mo- 
deration and  justice.  *     To  avoid  the  disorders  produced 

is  given  of  presence  of  mind  in  a  Highland  lad,  who,  with  a  Lowland  fanner, 
was  crossing  a  mountain  stream,  in  a  glen,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  a  water- 
sj)out  had  fallen.  The  Highlander  had  reached  the  opposite  bank,  but  the 
farmer  was  looking  about  and  loitering  on  the  stones  over  which  he  was  step- 
ping, wondering  af  a  Sudden  noise  he  tieard,  when  the  Highlander  cried  out, 
<«  Help,  help,  or  I  am  a  dead  man, "  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  farmer 
sprung  to  his  asidstance,  and  had  hardly  reached  him  when  the  torrent  came'down, 
sweeping  over  the  stones,  with  a  fury  which  no  human  force  could  have  with- 
stood. The  lad  had  heard  the  roaring  of  the  stream  behind  the  rocks,  which 
intercepted  its  view  from  the  farmer,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  panic  struck 
if  he  told  him  of  his  danger,  took  this  expedient  to  save  him.  A  young  man 
like  this  might  have  been  trusted  on  an  out-post  in  front  of  an  enemy ;  and,  pos- 
sessing such  presence  of  mind,  would  have  been  equally  capable  of  executing 
his  own  duties,  and  of  observing  the  movements  and  intentions  of  the  enemy. 

*  An  old  historian  has  drawn  the  following  picture  of  the  state  of  Scotland 
after  the  murder  of  James  I.,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  James  II., 
under  the  administration  of  Livingston  of  Callander,  the  governor,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Crichton,  the  imbedllity  of  whose  government  was  such  as 
to  leave  the  turbulence  of  the  nobility  without  control.  The  strong  arm  of  the 
law  bad  never  been  felt  in  the  Highlands,  and  hence  arose  the  summary  modes 
of  aven^ng  private  wrongs,  to  which  the  people  had  recourse  in  the  absence  of 
judicial  redress.  Tet  they  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  peace  and  re- 
pose, compared  with  the  distractions  apd  tuibulence  of  the  south,  whenever  the 
laws  and  the  executive  authority  were  for  a  thne  suspended.  **  Through  this 
manner,  **  says  the  author,  *<  the  whole  youth  of  Scotland  began  to  rage  in 
mischief;  for  as  long  as  there  was  no  man  to  punish,  much  tierships  and 
slaughter  was  in  the  land  and  boroughs,  great  cruelty  of  nobles  among  tliem- 
selves,  for  slaughters,  theft,  and  murder,  were  there  patent ;  and  so  continuaUy« 
day  by  day,  that  he  was  esteemed  the  greatest  man  of  renown  and  fame  that 
was  the  greatest  brigand,  thief,  or  murderer.  But  they  were  the  cause  of  this 
ftiischicf  that  were  the  governors  and  magistrates  of  the  realm.    And  this  op« 
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by  perpetual  strife,  a  plan  was  adopted  for  compensating 
injaries  by  a  ddmposition  in  cattle.  The  amount  of  the  re* 
paration  to  be  made  was  generally  determined  by  the  prin- 
cipal med  of  the  tribes^  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth- 
of  the  parties,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury.  Thus  the  ag^ 
gressions  of  the  rich  could  not  escape  with  impunity ;  and, 
complete  redress  being  the  object  of  the  arbiters^  the  com- 
position  was  considered  mor'e  honourable,  as  well  as  afford- 
ing greater  security  against  future  encroachments,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  largeness  of  its  amount.  These  ransoms^  or 
compensations,  were  called  Erig. 

pression  and  miBcbief  reigned  not  only  in  the  soutli-we^t  perts»  bat  alio  tber 
men  of  the  Isles  iuTaded  sundry  parts  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  both  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  especially  the  Lennox  was  wholly  overthrown*  Traitors  became  so 
proud  and  insolent,  that  they  burned  and  henied  the  country  wherever  they 
came,  and  spared  neither  old  nor  yOung,  bairn  or  wife,  but  cruelly  would  bum 
their  bouses  and  them  together  if  they  made  any  obstacles.  Thus  they  raged 
through  the  country  without  any  respect  either  to  God  or  man.  '* 

Of  the  retgn  of  James  V.  the  same  author  writes,  **  the  King  went  to  the 
■outh  with  12,000  men,  and  after  this  hunting  he  hanged  Johnnie  Armstrong, 
Laird  of  Kilnocky,  over  the  gate  of  his  castle,  and  his  accomplices,  to  the  nun&- 
ber  of  thirty*six  penons,  for  which  many  Scotchmen^heartily  lamented,  for  he 
was  the  most  redoubted  chieftain  that  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland  or  of  England,  It  is  said,  that,  from  the  borders  to  Newcastle^ 
every  man  of  whatsoever  estate  paid  him  tribute  to  be  free  of  his  trouble,  lliis 
being  done,  the  king  passed  to  the  Isles,  and  there  held  justice  courts,  and  then 
punished'both  thief  and  traitor,  according  to  their  deserts;  syne  brought  many 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Isles  captive  with  him,  such  as  Macconnells,  Macleod 
of  the  Lewis,  Macneils,  Maclean,  Macintosh,  John  Muidart,  Mackay,  Mac- 
kenzie, with  many  others  that  I  cannot  rehearse  at  this  time,  some  of  them  to 
be  put  in  wards,  and  some  had  in  courts,  and  some  he  took  in  pledges  for  good 
rule  in  time  coming ;  so  he  brought  the  Isles  in  good  rule  and  peace  both  north 
and  south,  whereby  he  had  great  profit,  service,  and  obedience  of  people  a  long 
time  thereafter ;  and  as  long  as  be  had  the  beads  of  the  country  in  subjection, 
they  lived  in  great  peace  and  rest^  and  there  was  great  riches  and  policy  by  the 
king'sjustice.*'t 

f  Lindiay  of  Filscottie*s  History  of  ScotUnd. 
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SECTION  III. 

DeooUd  obedience  ^the  Clans^^Spirit  of  Independence'^Fideliitf. 

The  chief  generally  resided  among  his  retainers.  His 
castle  was  the  court  where  rewards  were  distributed,  and 
the  most  enviable  distinctions  conferred.  All  disputes  were 
settled  by  hb  decision ;  *  and  the  prosperity  or  poverty  of 
his  tenants  depended  oo  his  proper  or  improper  treatment 
of  them.  These  tenants  followed  his  standard  in  war,  at- 
tended him  in  his  hunting  excursions,  supplied  his  table 
with  the  produce  of  their  farms,  and  assembled  to  reap  his 
com,  and  to  prepare  and  bring  home  bis  fuel.  They  look- 
ed up  to  him  as  their  adviser  and  their  protector.  The  ca- 
dets of  his  £unily,  respected  in  proportion  to  the  proximity 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  him,  became  a  species 
of  sub-chiefs,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  his  domains^ 
holding  their  lands  and  properties  of  him,  with  a  sort  of  sub- 
ordinate jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of  his  peq3le ;  and  were 
CYer  ready  to  afford  him  their  counsel  and  assistance  in  all 
emergencies. 

Great  part  of  the  rent  of  land  was  paid  in  kind,  and  ge- 
nerally consumed  where  it  was  produced.  One  chief  was 
distinguished  from  another,  not  by  any  additional  splendour 
of  dress  or  equipage,  but  by  having  a  greater  number  of  fol- 

*  During  fifty-fiye  yean,  in  which  the  late  Mr  Campbell  of  Acliallader  had 
the  charge  of  Lord  Breadalbane*s  estate,  no  instance  occurred  of  tenants  going 
to  law.  Their  disputes  were  referred  to  the  amicable  decision  of  the  noble 
proprietor  and  his  deputy  ;*and  as  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  honour 
and  probity  of  both  was  unlimited,  no  man  ever  dreamed  of  an  appeal  from 
their  decision.  Admitting  eren  that  their  judgment  might  occasionally  be  er- 
roneousy  the  advantages  of  these  prompt  and  final  decisions,  to  a  very  numer- 
ous tenantry,  among  whom  many  causes  of  difference  naturally  arose  from 
their  mixed  and  minute  possessionsy  were  incalculable. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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lowersi  *  by  entertaining  a  greater  number  of  guests,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  general  hospitality,  kindness,  and  condescen* 
sion.  What  his  retainers  gave  from  their  individual  property 
was  spent  amongst  them  in  the  kindest  and  most  liberal  man- 
ner. At  the  castle  every  individual  was  made  welcome, 
and  was  treated  according  to  his  station,  with  a  degree  of 
courtesy  and  regard  to  his  feelings  unknown  in  many  other 
countries,  f  This  condescension,  whilst  it  raised  the  clansman 
in  his  own  estimation,  and  drew  closer  the  ties  between  him 
and  his  superior,  seldom  tempted  him  to  use  any  improper 
familiarities.     He  believed  himself  well  born, :):  ^and  was 

*  Hacdoiiell  of  Keppoch  being  questioned  as  to  the  amount  of  his  income, 
'<  I  can  call  out  and  conmumd  500  men,**  was  the  answer. 

f  Dr  Johnson^  noticing  this  interchange  of  kindness  and  affectionate  fami- 
liarity between  the  people  and  their  landlords,  thus  describes  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  young  Laird  of  Coll,  (elder  brother  of  the  present,)  and  some  of  his 
attached  and  dutifUl  retainers  i*-^**  Wherever  We  moted,*'  says  the  Doctor,  "  we 
were  pleased  to  see  the  reverence  with  which  his  subjects  regarded  him.  He 
did  not  endeavour  to  dazsle  them  by  any  magnificence  of  dress :  his  only  dis- 
tinction was  a  feather  in  his  bonnet ;  but  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  they  forsook 
their  work  and  clustered  round  him ;  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  tliey  were 
mutually  delighted.  He  has  the  proper  disposition  of  a  chieftain,  and  seems 
desirous  to  continue  the  custom  of  his  house.  The  bagpiper  played  regularly 
when  dinner  was  served,  whose  person  and  address  made  a  good  appearance, 
and  brought  no  disgrace  on  the  family  of  Rankin,  which  has  long  supplied  the 
Lairds  of  Coll  with  hereditary  music." — I>octor'"Johnson*s  Tour. 

I  .This  pride  of  ancestry,  when  directed  as  it  was  among  this  people,  produc- 
ed very  beneficial  effects  on  their  character  and  conduct.  It  formed  strong  at- 
tachments, led  to  the  performance  of  laudable  and  heroic  actions,  and  enabled 
the  poorest  Highlander  bogging  bis  bread  to  support  his  hardships  without  a 
murmur.  Alexander  Stewart  claimed  a  descent  from  one  of  the  first  families 
in  the  kingdom,  and  through  them  from  the  Kings  of  Scotland ;  but  being 
poor  and  destitute,  he  went  about  the  country  as  a  privileged  beggar.  He  took 
no  money,  nor  any  thing  but  a  dinner,  supper,  or  night*s  accommodation,  such 
as  a  man  of  his  descent  might  expect  on  the  principles  of  hospitality.  He  ne- 
ver complained  of  bad  fare,  lodging,  or  any  other  privation.  Seeing  (he  said) 
that  one  king  of  his  family  and  name  had  been  assassinated,  another  had  died 
in  a  wretched  cottage  or  mill,  a  queen  and  a  king  of  the  same  blood  had  lost 
their  h^s  upon  the  scaffold,  and  the  descendants  of  these  kings,  exiles  ftom 
the  country  of  their  fathers,  had  been  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  strangers ; 
and  seeing  that  eminent  men  of  his  blood  had  endured  misfortunes  and  want 
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taogbt  to  req^frbim99U)m.d2e  it»8pe^:wbiQh:li6  allowed  to 
htft  cbtef ;  and  tbu%  instead  of  omiiplamiog  of  the  difference 
cf  statioa  end  fortaoet  oi:  coneidenng  a  ready  obedience  to 
bi«  chiirftftitfai  call  as  a  alaviph.  oppre^im,  be  felt  convinced 
that  be  was  sui^rting^bift  own  bonour  in  showing  his  gra* 
titnde:a»d  doty  to  the  generous  bead  of  his  family.  ^^Henc6^ 
the  Highlanders^  whom  more  savage  nations  called  savage^ 
caoried  in  the  outward  expression  of  their  manners  the  po* 
litenesft  of  courts  without  their  vices,  and  in  their  bosoms 
the.  h]|^.  point  of  honour  without  its  follies*  *'  * 

**  Nothings"  says  Mrs  Grants  <<  can  be  more  erroneous 
dian  die  prevalent  idea  that  a  Highland  chief  was  an  ignorant 
and  unpiinei{rfcd  tytanti  who  rewarded  the  abject  submis^ 
aion  of  Ua  fblloweis  with  relentless, cruelty  and  rigorous  opp 
pressbn.  If  fcoKKSomi  m  dispoaitiooi  cmt  weak  in  under- 
standings ht.  was  curbed  and  directed  by  the.  elders  of  bis 
tirib^  who».  by  bsividbible  custom^  were  his  standing  coon^ 
seUoi%  wUiQat.  whose  itdvice  no  measure  of  any  kipd  wi^f 
decided* "  f 

But  though  the  sway  of  the  chief  was  thus  mild  in  prao- 

wiih  fiimmw  and  rcpi0natik»H— o|«gUiiioi  h*  to  doUM  um^l  and  would  he 
discreet  his  honotxrable  dssoent  by  unavailing  complaints  against  that  Provi- 
dence which  suffered  the  hi|^  as  well  as  the  low  to  be  lisitedby  misfortune  ? 

nese  may  be-caUed  prejudices,  but  it  were  weU  if  aU  prejudices  had  a 
similar  effiact  in  maiking  men  oontented  under  poverty  and  destitution ;  and 
when  such  are  their  effects^  perhaps  the  term  prejudice^  as  usually  under- 
■feood»  does  not  i^ly. 

Alexander  Madeod,  fromllM  lAaof  Si^e^  wm  somoyears  ago  seiaed  with 
a  fiNtal  Ulnesa  In  01enorchy»  where  be  (tfed.  Wbsn  he  found  his  end  ap- 
pioadong^  be  eatneslly  M^uested  tluit  lie  au^t  be  buried  in  the  buryingL 
ground  of  the  prindpak  ftaUy  of  tha  ^strict,  aa  he  waa  deaoended  finom  one 
as  andenl^  wariBce^  and  hoaouiable;  and  stated  ^hat  he  oould  not  die  in  peace 
if  he  thou^t  Ma  ihmBy  would  be  dishonoured  in  hli  person,  by  his  being  buried 
in  a  mean  and  improper  manner.  Altiiongh  his  request  eould  not  be  com* 
pfied  with,  he  was  bttried  in  a  comer  of  the  efaurdiyard,  wliere  his  grare  is 
presenred  in  its  orighial  state  by  Dr  Bfadntyre^  tiie  yenerabls  pastor  of  Glen* 
ordiy* 

*  Dalrympie's  nemoirB* 

t  Mrs  Oxanfs  Superstitions  of  Uie  Hi^dsBders. 
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tice,  it  was  in  its  nature  arbitraryi  and,  on  proper  occasions^ 
was  exercised  with  fidl  seTerity.  There  is  still  to  be  seen 
among  the  papers  of  the  &mily  of  Perth,  an  application  from 
the  town  of  Perth  to  Lord  Drummond,  dated  in  1707,  re- 
questing  an  occasional  use  of  his  Lordship's  executioner, 
who  was  considered  an  expert  operator.  The  request  was 
granted,  his  Lordship  reserving  to  himself  the  power  of 
recalling  him  whenever  he  had  occasion  for  his  services. 
Some  time  before  the  year  1745,  the  !Lord  President  For- 
bes, travelling  from  Edinburgh  to  his  seat  at  CuUoden^ 
dined  on  his  way  at  the  Castle  of  Blair  Athole,  with  the 
Duke  of  AthoU.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  petition 
was  delivered  to  his  Grace,  which  having  read,  he  turned 
round  to  the  President,  and  said,  **  My  Lord,  here  is  a  pe* 
tition  from  a  poor  man,  whom  Commissary  Bisset,  my  ba^ 
ron  bailie,  *  has  condonned  to  be  hanged ;  and  as  he  is  a 
dever  fellow,  and  is  strongly  recommended  to  mercy,  I  am 
much  inclined  to  pardon  him."  ^*  But  your  Grace  knows," 
said  the  President,  **  that,  after  condemnation,  no  man  can 
pardon  but  his  Majesty.  **  ^*  As  to  that, ''  rq>lied  the  Duk^ 
*<  since  I  have  the  power  of  punishing,  it  is  but  right  that 
I  should  have  the  power  to  pardon ; "  and  calling  upon  a 
servant  whp  was  in  waiting,  <*  Go, "  said  he,  <<  send  an  ex- 
press to  Logierait,  and  order  Donald  Stewart^  presently  un- 
der sentence,  to  be  instantly  set  at  liberty..''  f 

•  A  ciTil  Dfflcery  to  whom  the  Chief's  authority  was  oocanonelly  delegated. 

f  The  family  of  AthoU  pofsessed  many  saperiorities  in  Perthshire ;  and 
when  they  held  their  courts  of  regality  at  Iiogierait,  their  followers,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  a  hundred  gentlemen,  many  of  them  of  great  landed  proper* 
tj»  assembled  to  assist  in  council,  or  as  jurymen  on  such  trials  aa  it  was  neces- 
sary to  conduct  on  this  principle;  andr  as  these  gentlemen  were  accompanied 
by  many  of  their  own  followers  and  dependants,  this  great  chief  appeared  like 
A  sovereign,  with  his  parliament  and  army.  Indeed,  the  whole  was  no  bad  em- 
blem of  a  king  and  parliament,  only  substituting  a  chief  and  his  dan  for  a  king 
with  his  peers  and  commoneis.  The  hall  in  which  the  feudal  parliament  as- 
sembled (a  noble  chamber  of  better  proportions  than  the  British  House  of  Comp 
mons),  has  lately  been  puUed  down;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Tea- 
tiges  of  the  almost  regal  influence  of  this  powerful  finnily  has  been  destroyed* 
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iBdepesdently  of  that  satliority  which  the  chiefs  acquired 
by  ancient  ntage  and  the  wfiakness  of  the  general  goyern- 
ment^  the  lords  of  regally,  and  givat  barons  and  chiefs, 
possessed  the  rights  of  jorisdietiop,  both  in  civil  wd  criminal 
ipattera,  and  either  sat  in  judgment  themselves,  or  appoint- 
ed judges  of  their  own  choice,  and  dqiendant  upon  their 
uathmity*  Freemen  could  be  tried  by  none  but  their  peers* 
The  vassals  were  bound  to  attend  the  courts  of  their  chiefe, 
and,  among  other  things,  to  assist  as  jurymen  in  the  trials  of 
delinquents.  When  they  assembled  on  these  occasions, 
they  established  among  themselves  such  regulations  as,  in 
their  opinion,  tended  to  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  and, 
whenever  it  became  necessary,  they  voluntarily  granted 
BBch  supplies  as  they  thought  the  necessity  of  their  superiors 
required.  Their  generosity  was  particularly  shown  on  the 
marriage  of  the  chief,  and  in  the  portioning  of  his  daugh- 
ters and  younger  sons.  These  last,  when  they  settled  in 
Ufi^  frequently  found  themselves  supplied  with  the  essential 
Becessaries  of  a  family,  and  partioularly  with  a  stock  of  cat- 
tle, which^  in  those  patriarchal  days,  constituted  the  princi- 
pal riches  of  the  country*  * 

The  laws  which  the  chief  had  to  administer  were  ex- 
tremely simple.  Indeed,  his  sway  was  chiefl/  paternal. 
Reverence  for  his  authority,  and  gratitude  for  his  protec- 
tion, which  was  generally  extended  to  shield  the  rights  of 
his  clansmen  against  the  aggression  of  strangers,  were  the 

Mad  m$nj  recoUectioiis  of  tke  power  aad  dignitj  to  wbich  it  owed  its  foan* 
datioD  oblitented. 

*  The  abore  information  I  received  f^om  serend  old  gendemen  who  remem- 
bered the  practice,  lliese  were  intelligent  persons,  much  habituated  to  con- 
versaliony  faithful  in  recollection,  and  clear  in  the  communication  of  their 
knowledge^  from  having  been  chroniden  of  what  to  them  was  of  the  greatest 
importance— -the  histoiy,  the  policy,  the  biogr^ihy,  and  the  character  of  their 
ancestors  and  contemporaries.  To  a  common  observer,  no  part  of  their  com- 
munication would  have  appeared  more  extraordinary  than  the  control  exercis.. 
ed  by  the  Elders  or  Seniors  of  the  clan  or  district,  the  ready  obedience  yielded 
to  their  judgment  and  remonstrance,  and  the  iirmness  and  independence  of  i»- 
gadous  peasants^  in  setting  effective  limits  to  arbitrary  power* 
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natural  result  of  his  patriarchal  rule.  This  constituted  an 
efficient  control,  without  many  examples  of  sererity.  At 
the  same  time,  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  clansmen  on 
one  another,  and  their  frequent  meetings  for  consulting  on 
their  common  interests,  or  for  repelling  common  danger, 
tended  to  produce  and  cherish  the  social  and  domestic  vir* 
tnes,  together  with  that  ease  and  familiarity  which,  when 
well  regulated,  prove  a  source  of  much  endearment,  and 
render  it  necessary  for  every  individual  to  cultivate  a  cor- 
responding spirit  of  civility  and  complaisance.  These  man- 
ners and  dispositions,  both  of  the  people  and  their  superiors, 
furnish  a  ready  explanation  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  forr 
mer  followed  their  chiefs,  protected  their  persons,  and  sup- 
ported the  honour  of  their  country  and  name.  In  the 
battle  of  Inverkeithing,  between  the  Royalists  and  Oliver 
Cromwell-s  troops,  five  hundred  of  the  followers  of  the 
Laird  of  McLean  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  In  the  heat 
of  the  conflict,  seven  brothers  of  the  clan  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  leader.  Sir  Hector  Maclean.  Be- 
ing hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  was  supported  and  cover- 
ed from  their  attacks  by  these  intrepid  men ;  and  as  one 
brother  fell,  another  came  up  in  succession  to  cover  him, 
crying  <<  Another  for  Hector. ''  This  phrase  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  as  a  proverb  or  watchrword  when  a  man 
encoynters  any  sudden  danger  that  requires  instant  suc- 
cour. 

The  late  James  Menaies  of  Culdares,  having  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  17i5|  and  been  taken  at  Preston  in  Lan- 
cashire, was  carried  to  London,  where  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned, but  afterwards  reprived.  *     Grateful  for  this  cle- 

*  Two  brothers  of  Culdares  were  taJ^en  prisoners  at  the  some  time,  and 
sent  to  Carlisle  Castle.  After  a  confinement  of  some  months  they  were  releas. 
ed,  in  consideration  of  their  youth  and  inexperience ;  and  immediately  set  off' 
to  London  to  visit  their  brother,  then  under  sentence  of  death.  Being  hand- ' 
some  young  men,  with  fresh  complexions,  they  disguised  themselves  in  women's 
clothes,  and  pretending  to  be  Mr  Menzies's  sisters,  were  admitted  to  visit  him 
In  prison.    They  then  proposed  that  one  of  th?m  should  exchange  clothes  with 
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mency,  he  retiiained  at  home  in  1745,  but,  retaining  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  old  cause,  he  sent  a  handsome  charger  as  a 
present  to  Prince  Charles  when  advancing  through  Eng- 
land. The  servant  who  led  and  delivered  the  horse  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was  tried 
and  condemned.  To  extort  a  discovery  of  the  person  who 
sent  the  horse,  threats  of  immediate  execution  in  case  of 
refusal,  and  offers  of  pardon  on  his  giving  information,  wer« 
held  out  ine£Fectually  to  the  faithful  messenger.  He  knew, 
he  said,  what  the  consequence  of  a  disclosure  would  be  to 
his  master,  and  his  own  life  was  nothing  in  the  comparison. 
When  brought  out  for  execution,  he  was  again  pressed  to 
inform  on  his  master.  He  asked  if  they  were  serious  in  sup* 
posing  him  such  a  villain.  If  he  did  what  they  desired, 
and  forgot  his  master  and  his  trust,  he  could  not  return  to 
his  native  country,  for  Glenlyon  would  be  no  home  or 
country  for  him,  as  he  would  be  despised  and  hunted  out 
of  the  Glen.  Accordingly,  he  kept  steady  to  his  trust,  and 
was  executed.  This  trusty  servant's  name  was  John  Mac- 
naughton,  from  Glenlyon  in  Perthshire ;  he  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  *  both  on  account  of  his  incorruptible  fidelity, 

their  brother,  and  that  he  should  escape  in  this  disguise.  But  this  he  peremp* 
torily  refused,  on  the  ground  that,  after  the  lenity  shown  them,  it  would  be 
most  ungrateful  to  engage  in  such  an  affair ;  which,  besides,  ^ght  be  produc- 
tive of  unpleasant  consequences  to  the  young  man  who  pt^posed  to  remain  in 
prison,  particularly  as  he  was  so  lately  under  a  charge  of  treason  and  rebellion.. 
Th^y  were  oblig^  to  take,  what  they  believed  to  be,  their  last  farewell  of 
their  brother,  ivhose  finnness  of  mind,  and  sense  of  honour,  th«  immediate 
prospect  of  death  could  not  shake.  However,  he  soon  met  with  his  rewfud : 
he  received  an  unconditional  pardon,  returned  to  Scotland  along  with  his  bro- 
thers, and  lived  sixty  years  afterwards  in  his  native  glen,-»an  honourable  spe- 
cimen of  an  old  Highland  Patriarch,  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  respected 
by  all  within  the  range  of  his  acquaintance.     He  died  in  1770. 

*  A  picture  of  Prince  Charles,  mounted  on  this  horse,  is  in  my  possession, 
being  a  legacy  from  the  daughter  of  Mr  Menzics.  A  brother  of  Macnaughton 
lived  for  many  years  on  the  estate  of  Garth,  and  died  in  1790.  He  always 
went  about  armed,  at  least  so  far  armed,  that  when  debarred  wearing  a  cword 
or  dirk,  he  slung  a  large  knife  in  his  belt  He  was  one  of  the  last  I  recolU;ct 
of  the  ancient  race,  and  gave  a  yeiy  favourable  hnpression  of  tlieic  general 
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and  oF  his  testimony  to  the  honourable  principles  of  the 
people,  and  to  their  detestation  of  a  breach  of  trust  to  a 
kind  and  honourable  master,  however  great  might  be  the 
risk,  or  however  fatal  the  consequences  to  the  hidividual 
himself. 

manner  and  appearance.     By  trade  he  was  a  smith ;  and  although  of  the  low. 
est  order  of  the  people,  he  walked  about  with  an  air  and  manner  tfiat  might 
bave  become  a  Fldd-Marshal.     He  spoke  with  great  force  and  fluency  of 
language,  and,  although  most  respectful  to  those  to  whom  he  thought  respect 
due>  he  had  an  appearance  of  independence  and  ease,  that  strangers^  igno- 
lant  of  the  language  and  character  of  the  people,  might  have  supposed  to  pro* 
ceed  from  impudence.     As  he  always  carried  arms  when  legally  permitted,  so 
be  showed  on  one  occasion  tiiat  he  knew  how  to  handle  them.     When  the 
Black  Watch  was  fpiaitered  on  the  banks  of  the  riyers  Tay  and  Lyon  in  1741, 
an  afitay  arose  between  a  few  of  the  soldiers  and  some  of  the  people  at  a  fair 
at  Kenmore.    Some  of  the  Breadalbane  men  took  the  part  of  the  soldien,  and, 
as  many  were  armed,  swords  were  quickly  drawn,  and  one  of  the  former  killed ; 
when  their  opponents,  with  whom  was  Macnaughton,  and  a  smith,  (to  whom 
he  was  then  an  apprentice,)  retreated  and  fled  to  the  ferry-boat  across  the 
Tay.    There  was  no  bridge,  and  the  ferryman  seeing  the  fray,  chained  his 
boat    Macnaughton  was  the  first  at  the  river  side^  and  leaping  into  the  boat, 
followed  by  his  master  the  smith,  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  brqadsword  he  cut 
the  chain,  and  crosang  the  river,  fixed  the  boat  on  the  opposite  side, — and  thus 
prevented  an  immediate  pursuit     Indeed,  no  further  steps  were  taken.     The 
£arl  of  Breadalbane^  who  was  then  at  Taymouth,  was  immediately  sent  for. 
On  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  whole  had  originated  from  an  accidental  reflec- 
tion thrown  out  by  a  soldier  of  one  of  the  Argyle  companies  against  the 
Atholemen,  then  supposed  to  be  Jacobites,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
who  gave  the  fatal  blow.     The  man  who  was  killed  was  an  old  warrior  of 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age.    He  had  been  with  Lord  Breadalbane's  men,  un- 
der Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir ;  and,  as  his  side  lost 
their  cause,  he  swore  never  to  shave  again.    He  kept  his  word,  and  as  his 
beard  grew  till  it  reached  his  girdle,  he  got  the  name  of  Fadric  na  Fhaisaig, 
«  Peter  with  the  Beard.  '*      Lachlan   Maclean,   presently  living  near  Tay 
bridge,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  and  in  perfect  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
was  present  at  this  afifray. 

This  intelligent  old  man  died  since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions, 
in  his  ninety-seventh  year,  and,  as  is  very  common  with  men  of  his  strengtii 
of  'constitution,  preserved  his  faculries  to  his  lost  hour.  I  happened  to  call 
upon  him  a  week  previous  to  his  death.  He  was  then  in  perfect  healtli,  and, 
besides  repeating  the  above  story  and  some  others  with  his  usual  accuracy,  he 
recited  several  portions  of  Ossian's  poems  with  remarkable  spirit  and  anima- 
tion, wanning  as  he  proceeded  in  his  recitation. 
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For  the  further  exemplification  of  this  attachment  of 
Highlanders  to  their  superiors,  I  may  refer  to  the  celerity 
with  which  regiments  were  raised  by  them,  even  in  more 
peaceable  times,  when  the  spirit  of  clanship  had  been  con- 
siderably broken,  and  the  feudal  tenures  in  a  great  measure 
dissolved.  Of  this  some  remarkable  instances  will  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the.  Highland  regiments.  We  have  innu- 
merable examples,  too,  of  the  force  of  that  disinterested  fi« 
delity  which,  till  a^very  recent  period,  spurred  on  the  High- 
landers to  follow  their  chieftains  to  the  cannon's  mouth, 
and  produced  displays  of  national  feeling  and  intrepidity, 
which  have  procured  for  them  a  naine  and  character  not 
to  be  soon  forgotten.  The  promptitude  and  zeal  with  which 
th^  formerly  adopted  the  quarrels  of  their  chiefs,  and 
obeyed  the  slightest  signal  for  action,  are  described  in  the 
following  terses  with  an  ardour  and  rapidity  which  pre- 
sent as  lively  and  graphical  a  picture  as  words  can  con- 
vey. 

««  He  whistled  shrill. 
And  he  was  answered  from  the  bill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew; 
Instant  thro'  copse  and  heath  arose 
Bonnets  and  spean  and  bended  bows, 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe; 
From  shingles  green  the  lances  start. 
Hie  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  tbe  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warriors,  armed  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen 
With  full  four  hundred  fighting  men. 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. 
Watching  their  leaders*  beck  and  will, 
All  silent  then  they  stood,  and  still. 
Like  the  loose  crags,  whose  threatening  mass, 
Liong  tottering  o*er  the  hollow  pass. 
As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  down  the  veige; 
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With  step  and  weapon  furward  flung. 
Upon  the  mountainft*  sides  they  hung.  *'  * 

Yet  the  strength  of  this  attachment  and  zeal  did  not  ex* 
tinguish  the  proper  sense  of  independence.  In  some  in- 
stances they  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  depose  such  chiefs  as 
had  degraded  their  name  and  family^  or  were  unfit  for  their 
situations,  transferring  their  allegiance  to  the  next  in  suc- 
cession, if  more  deserving.  This  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  families  of  Macdonald  of  Clanranald  and  Macdonell  of 
Keppoch.  Two  chiefs  were  deposed  and  set  aside.  The 
rejected  chief  of  the  former  clan  was  killed,  without  issue,  in 
an  attempt  to  preserve  his  estate  and  authority ;  f  the  de- 
scendants of  the  latter  are  still  in  existence.  But,  even 
when  they  did  not  resort  to  such  severe  measures^  their 
chiefs  were  often  successfully  opposed.  % 

*  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

It  may  be  thought  absurd  to  quote  a  poetical  description  to  authenticate  a  welLr 
known  fact.  That,  however,  being  established,  the  poetical  description  is  mere- 
ly introduced,  because  the  delineation  is  perfect,  and  the  ardour  and  rapidity  of 
the  diction  present  a  livelier  picture  of  what  actually  existed,  than  any  other 
words  can  convey.  The  poet  displays  consummate  judgment  in  seizing,  for  tho 
purpose  of  description,  a  circumstance  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque  and 
poetical. 

f  The  refected  chief  of  Clanranald  was  supported  by  his  friend  and  brother 
chief  Lord  Lovat,  and  the  clan  Fraser.  As  was  usual  in  those  times,  the  que»> 
lion  was  decided  by  the  sword.  The  strength  of  both  sides  being  mustered,  a 
desperate  conflict  ensued,  and  the  Macdonalds  confirmed  their  independence  by 
irictory.  The  hereditary  chief  was  killed,  together  with  his  friend  Lord  Lovat, 
and  a  great  number  of  followers  of  each  party.  The  next  in  succession  con- 
sidered as  more  deserving,  was  appointed  to  head  the  dan.  In  this  battle,  which 
took  place  in  July  1544,  the  combatants  threw  off*  their  jackets  and  vests,  and 
Ibugfat  in  their  shirts.  From  this  circumstance  it  has  been  called  Mar  na  Lein^ 
the  '<  Battle  of  the  Shirts.** 

\  A  son  of  a  former  Laird  of  Grant,  known  in  tradition  by  the  name  of  Laird 
Humphry,  presented,  in  his  conduct  and  fate,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  pow- 
er occasionally  exerted  by  tlie  Elders  of  a  clan.  He  was,  in  some  respects, 
what  the  Highlanders  admire, — handsome,  courageous,  open-hearted,  and  open- 
handed.  But,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  weak  and  fond  father,  and  the  influence 
of  violent  and  unrestrained  passions,  he  became  licentious  and  depraved,  lost  all 
irespect  for  his  father,  and  used  to  go  about  with  a  number  of  i<Ue  young  mea 
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About  the  year  1460,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Stewart  of 
Oarth  was  not  only  deprived  of  his  authority  by  his  friends 
and  kindred,  but  confined  for  life  on  account  of  his  ungo- 
yemable  passions  and  ferocious  disposition.  The  cell  in  the 
Castle  of  Garth  in  which  he  was  imprisoned,  was  till  lately 
regarded  by  the  people  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  terror. 
This  petty  tyrant  was  nicknamed  the  **  Fierce  Wolf s^  per- 
haps from  his  being  a  character  similar  to  that  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  Alaster  Mor  Mac  in  Rht,  the  **  Wolf  of 
Badenoch,''  noticed  in  page  25;  and  if  the  traditionary 
stories  related  of  him  have  any  claim  to  belief,  the  appel- 
lation was  both  deserved  and  characteristic. 

The  clan  M^Kenzie  possessed  such  influence  over  thdr 
chief,  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  that  they  prevented  him  from 
demolishing  Brahan  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  family. 
Some  time  previous  to  the  year  1570  the  Laird  of  Glenorchy^ 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  resolved  to  build  a  cas- 
tle on  a  small  knoll,  high  upon  the  side  of  Lochtay,  and  ac- 
cordingly laid  the  foundation,  which  is  still  to  be  seen.  * 
This  situation  was  not  agreeable  to  his  advisers,  who  inter- 
fered, and^iiiduced  him  to  change  his  plan,  and  build  the 
Castle  of  Balloch,  or  Taymouth.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  clan  showed  more  taste  than  the  Laird  in  fixing  on  a  si- 
tuation for  the  family  mansion,  f 

• 

trained  up  to  unbounded  licentiousness.  These  dissolute  youtlis  Tisited  in  fa- 
miiiesy  remained  until  ereiy  thing  was  consumed,  and  after  every  kind  of  riot- 
ous insult,  removed  to  treat  another  in  the  same  manner,  till  they  became  ^ 
pest  and  annoyance  of  the  whole  country.  Laird  Humphry  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, incurred  many  heavy  debts*  The  Eiders  of  the  clan  bought  up  these 
debts,  which  gave  them  fuU  power  over  him  ;  they  then  put  him  in  prison  in 
Elgin,  where  tliey  kept  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life^  leaving  the  man- 
agement  of  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  his  younger  brother.  The  debts  wem 
ipade  a  pretext  for  confining  him,  the  Elders  not  choosing  to  accuse  him  of  vv 
rious  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  the  consciousness  of  which  mad^ 
him  submit  more  quietly  to  the  restraint, 

*  At  a  short  distance  from  the  present  hermitage  at  Tajrmoutfa. 

t  This  fact  vindicates  the  taste  of  the  chief  from  the  rejections  thrown  out 
against  it  by  all  tourists,  pretending  to  ^at  faculty,  who  have  uniformly  blam- 
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In  this  manner  it  required  much  kindness  and  oonde* 
•cension  on  the  part  of  the  chief  to  maintain  his  influence 
with  his  clan,  who  all  expected  to  be  treated  with  the  aflabh* 
lity  and  courtesy  due  to  gentlemen.  ^*  And  as  the  meanest 
among  them,^  says  the  author  of  the  Letters  before  mention* 
cd,  ^*  pretended  to  be  his  relations  by  consanguinity,  they  in- 
sisted on  the  privilege  of  taking  him  by  the  hand  wherever 
ihey  met  him.  Concerning  this  last  (he  adds)  I  once  saw 
s  number  of  very  discontented  countenances,  when  a  cer- 
tain Lord,  one  of  the  chie&,  endeavoured  to  evade  this 
ceremony.  It  was  in  the  presence  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, of  high  station,  from  whom 'he  would  willingly  have 
concealed  the  knowledge  of  such  seeming  familiarity  with 
alaves  of  wretched  appearance ;  and  thinking  it,  I  suppose 

•dbis  choice  of  ao  low  a  situation.  His  memory  would  have  escaped  these  r^ 
flections,  had  it  been  known  that  the  choice  was  made  in  due  respect  to  the  will 
of  the  **  Sovereign  people,  *'  who  said,  that  if  he  built  his  castle  on  the  edge  of 
his  estate,  which  was  the  site  they  proposed,  his  successors  must  of  necessity  ex- 
ert Aemselves  to  extend  their  property  eastward  among  the  Mensies's  and  Stew- 
arts of  Athole.  This  extension,  however,  was  slow,  for  it  was  not  till  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  afterwards,  that  the  late  Lord  Breadalbane  got  possess- 
ion of  the  lands  close  to  Taymouth.  But  the  present  Earl  lias  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  ancient  clan,  by  extending  his  estate  eight  miles  to  the  east- 
w|tfd.  Previous  to  this  extension,  so  circumscribed  was  Lord  Breadalbane, 
that  tiie  pleasure-grounds  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tay,  as  well  as  those  to  the 
eastward  of  the  castle,  were  the  property  of  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Mensies. 
The  son  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  built  the  Castle  of  TajrmoQth,  poa- 
seased  seven  CMtles,  vis.  Balloch  or  Taymouth,  Finlarig,  Edinample,  Lochdo- 
ebart,  Culcbum,  Achallader,  and  Barcaldine.  Except  Lochdodiart,  these 
were  handscme  edifices,  and  gave  the  name  of  Donach  na  Castail,  or  *<  Duncan 
of  the  Castles,  **  to  Sir  Duncan  CampbeU,  the  Laird  of  Glenorchy  and  first  Ba- 
fonet  of  the  fiunily.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Duncan  Dhu 
■a  curie,  from  his  dark  complexion,  and  the  cap  or  cowl  he  constantly  wore,  in- 
Mead  cf  the  bonnet^  to  which  only  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  in  those  days  ac- 
customed. His  picture,  now  In  Taymouth,  painted  by  Jamieson,  tiie  Scottish 
Vandyke^  represents  him  in  this  black  caph  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  this  ar- 
tist, the  most  eminent  of  his  day  in  Scotland.  There  are  several  specimens  of 
Ills  art  in  Taymouth.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  also  planted  and  laid  out  several 
of  these  noble  avenues  at  Taymouth  and  Finlarig,  which  are  now  so  omamen- 
lal^  and  show  to  how  great  a  sixo  trees  grow  even  in  those  elevated  glens. 
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a  kind  of  coDtradiction  Co  what  he  had  often  boasted  at 
other  times,  viz.  his  despotic  power  in  his  clan.^ 

This  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  gave  a  fkA» 
ing  of  self-respect  to  the  people,  and  contributed  to  pn>» 
dace  that  honourable  principle  of  fidelity  to  superiors  and 
to  their  trust  which  I  have  already  noticed,  and  which  was 
so  generally  and  so  forcibly  imbibed,  that  the  man  who  be* 
trayed  his  trust  was  considered  unworthy  of  the  name  which 
he  bore,  or  of  the  kindred  to  which  he  belonged.  This  in* 
teresting  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Scotch  Mountain- 
eers is  well  known ;  but  it  may  be  gratifying  to  notice  a  few 
more  examples  of  the  exercise  of  such  an  honourable  prin« 
eiple  amongst  a  race  which  has  often  been  considered  as  fe- 
rocious and  uncivilized. 

Honour  and  firmness  sufficient  to  withstand  temptation 
may  in  general  be  expected  in  the  higher  classes  of  society ; 
but  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  life  and  fortune  is  a  species  of 
self-devotion  and  heroism  not  often  displayed  even  in  the 
best  societies.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  events  of 
the  unhappy  insurrection  of  1745,  must  have  heard  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M'Kenzie^  who  had  so  re* 
markable  a  resemblance  to  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  mistake  to  which  he  cheerfully  sacrificed  his  life^ 
continuing  the  heroic  deception  to  the  last,  and  exclaiming, 
with  his  expiring  breath,  <*  Villains,  you  have  killed  your 
Prince  !  "  Such  an  instance  of  heroic  devotion  would  per- 
haps i^pear  extravagant  even  in  poetry  or  romance*  * 

*  The  rimilarity  of  penMMud  appMratiM  wai  Mid  to  be  quite  remarkable^ 
The  young  gentleman  was  flenaible  of  thu,  and  at  diffefent  times  endeavoured 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  prince  to  an  op- 
posite quarter  of  the  mountains  to  that  in  which  he  knew  Clwrles  Edward  was 
ooneealed  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  Hhs  he  effected  by  showing  his  per- 
eon  in  snch  a  way  as  that  he  could  be  seen,  and  then  escaping  by  the  passes  or 
woods,  through  which  he  eould  not  be  qiuckly  followed.  On  one  occasion,  he 
unexpectedly  met  with  a  party  of  troops,  and  immediately  retired,  intimat- 
ing by  his  manner  as  he  fled,  tliat  he  was  the  object  of  their  search ;  but  his 
usual  good  fortune  forsook  him.  The  soldiers  pursued  with  eagerness^  anxious 
t#  secure  the  promised  rewiard  of  L,dO,OOa  'Biackensie  was  overtaken  and 
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The  late  Mdcpherton  of  Cluny,  father  of  Colonel  Mao 
pherson,  chief  of  that  claoi  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745.  *  His  life  was,  of  course,  forfeited  to  the  laws,  and 
much  diligence  was  exerted  to  bring  him  to  justice.  Bat 
neither  the  hope  of  reward,  nor  the  fear  of  danger,  could 
induce  any  one  of  his  people  to  betray  him,  or  to  remit 
their  faithful  services.  He  lived  for  nine  years  chiefly  in  a 
cave,  at  a  short,  distance  from  his  house,  which  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  by  the  king's  troops.  This  cave  was  in  the  front 
of  a  woody  precipice,  the  trees  and  shelving  rocks  com- 
pletely concealing  the  entrance.  It  was  dug  out  by  his  own 
people^  who  worked  by  night,  and  conveyed  the  stones  and 
rubbish  into  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  that  no 
vestige  of  their  labour  might  betray  the  retreat  of  their  mas* 
ter.  In  this  sanctuary  he  lived  secure,  occasionally  visiting 
his  friends  by  night,  or  when  time  had  slackened  the  rigour 
of  the  search.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  knew 
where  he  was  concealed,  and  a  reward  of  L.IOOO  was  offer* 
ed  to  any  one  who  should  give  information  against  him ; 
and,  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  concealed  on  his  estate, 
eighty  men  were  constantly  stationed  there,  besides  the  par- 
ties occasionally  marching  into  the  country,  to  intimidate  f 

shot,  exclaiming,  as  he  fell,  in  the  words  noticed  above ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
head  was  produced  at  the  next  garrison,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  re- 
ward, that  the  mistake  was  discovered. 

*  It  is  honourable  to  the  memory  of  a  respectable  lady  to  record  the  circum- 
stances of  Cluny's  defection,  which  exaggerated  his  faults  in  the  eyes  of  go- 
vernment, and  furnished  a  motive  for  pursuing  him  with  more  determined  hos- 
tility. He  was,  in  that  year,  appointed  to  a  company  in  Lord  Loudon*s  High- 
landers, and  had  taken  the  oaths  to  government.  His  clan  were,  however,  im- 
patient to  join  the  adventurous  descendant  of  their  ancient  sovereigns,  when 
he  came  to  claim  what  they  supposed  his  right.  While  he  hesitated  between 
duty  and  inclination,  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  a  staunch  Jaco- 
bite, earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  breaking  his  oath,  assuring  him  that  no- 
thing could  end  well  that  began  with  perjury.  His  friends  reproached  her 
with  interfering,  and  hurried  on  the  husband  to  hu  ruin. 

f  The  late  Sir  Hector  Munro,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  34th  regiment,  and* 
from  his  zeal,  and  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people,  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  large  party,  cotltiaued  two  whole  years  in  Badenoch,  for  the 
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his  tenantry,  and  induce  them  to  disclose  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealment. Bat  thoagh  the  soldiers  were  animated  with  the 
hope  of  the  reward,  and  though  a  step  of  promotion  to.  the 
oflBcer  who  should  apprehend  him  was  superadded,  yet  so 
true  were  his  people,  so  strict  to  their  promise  of  secrecy,  *" 
and  so  dexterous  in  conveying  to  him  the  necessaries  be  re* 
quired  in  his  long  confinement,  that  not  a  trace  of  him  could 
be  discovered,  nor  an  individual  found  base  enough  to  give 
a  hint  to  his  detriment.  At  lengthy  wearied  out  with  this 
dreary  and  hopeless  state  of  existence,  and  taught  to  de-  i 
spair  of  pardon,  he  escaped  to  France  in  1755,  and  died 
there  the  following  year. 

It  would  be  endless  to  adduce  particular  examples  of 
fidelity  often  tried  and  never  found  to  fail,  in  periods  of  the 
greatest  civil  commotion,  when  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
men  were  so  often  opposed  to  their  duties,  and  when  the 
whole  frame  of  society  was  shattered  by  the  contending  fac- 
tions. After  the  troubles  of  1715  and  1745,  although  many 
thousands  were  forced  to  flee  from  their  houses,  and  conceal 
themselves  from  the  vengeance  of  government,  very  few  in- 
stances of  treachery  occurred.  The  only  persons  who,  on 
these  occasions,  sacrificed  their  honour  to  their  interestSy 

• 

purpoie  of  discoTering  the  chiera  retreat.  The  unwearied  vigilance  of  the  clan 
could  alone  have  saved  him  from  the  diligence  of  this  party.  At  night  Cluny 
came  from  his  retreat  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his  existence,  by  spending  a  few 
of  the  dark  hours  convivially  vrith  his  friends.  On  one  occasion,  he  had  been 
auspected,  and  got  out  by  a  bark  window  just  as  the  military  were  breaking 
i^n  the  door.  At  another  time,  seeing  the  windows  of  a  house  kept  closer 
and  several  persons  going  to  visit  the  family  afier  dark,  the  commander  broke 
in  at  the  window  of  the  suspected  chamber,  with  two  loaded  pistols,  and  thus 
endangered  the  life  of  a  lady  newly  delivered  of  a  chUd,  on  account  of  whose 
confinement  these  suspicious  circumstances  had  taken  place.  This  shows  that 
there  was  no  want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  pursuers.  Cliiny  himself 
became  so  cautious,  while  living  the  life  of  an  outlaw,  that,  on  parting  with  hia 
wife,  or  his  most  attached  friends,  he  never  told  them  to  which  of  his  conceal- 
ments he  was  going,  or  suffered  any  one  to  accompany  him ;— thus  enabling 
them,  when  questioned,  to  answer,  that  they  knew  not  where  he  was. 
•  *  In  a  character  of  the  Highlanders,  drawn  near  300  years  ago,  the  author 
•ays,  **  As  to  their  faith  and  promise,  they  hold  it  with  great  constancie.  '* 
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were  some  renegade  Highlanders,  who,  having  abjured  their 
ooantry,  had  lost  along  with  it  all  its  characteristic  princi- 
ples. This  general  feeling  of  honour,  and  standard  of  public 
f  irtiie  in  the  country,  formed  the  surest  pledge  of  the  conduct 
of  individuals*  Of  the  many  who  knew  of  Prince  Charles's 
places  of  concealment,  was  one  poor  man,  who  being  ask- 
ed why  he  did  not  give  information,  and  enrich  himself  by 
the  reward  of  L.S0,00O,  answered,  **  Of  what  use  would 
the  money  be  to  me  ?  A  gentleman  might  take  it,  and  go 
to  London  or  Edinburgh,  where  he  would  find  plenty  of 
people  to  eat  the  dinners,  and  drink  the  wine  which  it  would 
purchase ;  but,  as  for  me,  if  I  were  such  a  villain  as  to  com- 
nit  a  crime  like  this,  I  could  not  remain  in  my  own  coun- 
try, where  nobody  would  speak  to  me,  but  to  curse  me  as 
I  passed  along  the  road. ''  No  prohibitory  law,  no  penal 
enactment,  or  abstract  rule  of  morality,  could  have  operated 
so  powerfully  on  the  mind,  as  a  feeling  of  this  sort.  *" 

*  In  those  times  of  strife  and  trouble,  instances  that  would  fill  a  volume 
migbt  be  given  of  fidelity  and  unbroken  faith.  Tlie  following  will  show  that 
Am  honounble  feeliAg  was  common  amongst  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant. 
In  the  yean  1746  and  1747»  some  of  the  gentlemen  **  who  had  been  oW  **  ia 
the  rebellion^  were  occasionally  concealed  in  a  deep  woody  den  near  my  gmnd* 
lather's  house.  A  poor  half-witted  creature,  brought  up  about  the  house,  was^ 
along  with  many  others,  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  their  concealment*  and 
employed  in  supplying  them  with  necessaries.  It  was  supposed  that  when  the 
troops  came  round  on  their  usual  searches,  they  would  not  imagine  that  he 
could  be  intrusted  with  so  important  a  secret,  and,  consequently,  no  questaona 
would  be  asked.  One  day  two  ladies,  friends  of  the  gentlemen,  wished  to  nat 
them  in  their  cave,  and  asked  Jamie  Fort>es  to  show  them  the  way.  Seeing 
tiiat  they  came  from  the  house,  and  judging  from  their  manner  that  they  were 
Iriends,  he  did  not  object  to  their  request,  and  walked  eway  before  them* 
When  they  had  proceeded  a  short  way,  one  of  the  ladies  offered  him  five  shil-, 
lings.  The  instant  he  saw  the  money,  he  put  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
seemed  to  lose  all  recollection.  **  He  did  not  know  what  they  wanted ;— he 
never  saw  the  gentlemen,  and  knew  nothing  of  them, "  and  turning  away» 
walked  in  a  quite  contrary  direction.  When  questioned  afterwards  why  he  ran 
away.from  the  ladies,  he  answered,  that  when  they  bad  offered  him  such  a  sum 
(five  ffhillings  were  of  some  value  eighty  years  ago,  and  would  have  purchased 
two  sheep  in  the  Highlands),  he  suspected  they  had  no  good  intention,  and 
tiiat  their  fine  clothes  and  fair  words  were  meant  to  entrap  him  into  a  disckh 
sure  of  the  gentlemens*  retreat. 
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This  sensibility  to  dishonour  among  their  kindred  and 
neighbours,  guided  and  controlled  the  conduct  of  manjf 
whose  principles  in  other  respects  were  not  unimpeachable. 
In  September  1 746,  Prince  Charles  Edward  lay  two  days 
without  food  in  the  mountains  of  Lochaber.  The  inhabits 
ed  parts  of  the  country  were  full  of  troops,  and  Charles 
having  moved  to  some  distance  firom  the  place  he  had 
agreed  on  with  his  friends,  they  knew  not  where  to  send 
him  supplies.  In  this  extremity,  he  proposed  to  ask  asdist« 
ance  from  some  men  whom  they  had  observed  in  the  morning 
going  into  a  hut  or  cave  a  short  way  from  the  place  where  he 
dien  was.  He  had  only  two  attendants,  Macdonell  of  Loch^ 
garry,  and  an  Irishman.  The  latter  urged  him  not  to  trust 
men  of  their  suspicious  appearance ;  but  he  answered  j  that  be 
had  often  reposed  confidence  in  similar  circumstances,  and 
never  had  cause  to  repent  il^  and  that  he  would  now  put  these 
men  to  the  proof.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  hut,  and,  on 
entering,  found  six  men  sitting  round  a  stone^  on  which  was 
placed  a  wooden  plate  with  a  piece  of  beef  for  theip  dinner. 

The  men,  struck  by  his  tall  figure  and  appearance^  with 
an  old  bonnet  and  a  plaid  flung  across  his  shoulders^  started 
up  at  his  entrance,  when  one  of  th^m,  who  at  once  recog- 
nised him,  cried  out,  <^  Oh  Dougal  Mahony, ''  (pretend- 
ing he  knew  him  as  one  of  the  Prince's  Irish  followers,) 
^  I  am  happy  you  are  come  so  opportunely ;  sit  down  and 
take  1^  share  of  our  beef;  I  wish  your  master  Prince  Charlea 
had  as  good."  After  they  had  dined,  the  Highlander  led 
the  Prince  out  of  sight  of  his  companions,  and,  throwing 
himself  on  bis  knees,  begged  pardon  in  the  humblest  man-^ 
ner  for  the  freedom  he  had  taken  in  addressing  him  as  an 
Irishman ;  which,  he  stated,  he  did,  because  he  knew  not 
whether  the  Prince  might  desire  to  trust  his  companions. 
Charles  answered,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  conceal  himself 
from  them ;  however,  the  Highlander,  more  cautious,  went 
and  spoke  to  each  of  the  men  separately,  informing  them 
who  their  guest  was,  and  that  he  expected  they  would  be 
faithful  to  him.    The  instant  every  man  was  iafonned,  be 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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flew  trith  eagerness  to  the  Princei  and  assured  him  that  no 
reward,  not  all  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could  givCf  would 
induce  them  to  betray  him, — a  crime  which  would  render 
them  infamous,  banish  them  for  ever  from  their  native  coun- 
try, and  cause  them  to  be  disowned  by  their  kindred  and 
friends.  * 

The  imfdied  punishment  of  treachery  was  a  kind  of  out** 
lawpy  or  banishment  frotn  the  beloved  society,  in  which  af- 
fection and  good  opinion  were  of  such  vital  importance. 
Whilst  the  love  of  country  and  kindred,  and  dread  of  the 
infamy  which  inevitably  followed  treachery,  acted  thus  pow- 
erfully, the  superstitions  of  the  people  confirmed  the  one  and 
strengthened  the  other.  A  noted  freebooter,  John  Du  Ca- 
meron, f  or  the  Sergeant  Mor,  as  he  was  called,  was  appre- 
hended by  a  party  of  Lieutenant  Hector  Monro's  detach- 
ment, which  had  been  removed  from  Badenoch  to  Ramioch 
in  the  year  1755.  It  was  generally  believed  in  the  country, 
that  this  man  was  betrayed  by  a  false  friend,  to  whose  house 
he  had  resorted  for  shelter  in  severe  weather.  The  truth 
of  this  allegation,  however,  was  never  fully  established. 
But  the  supposed  treacherous  friend  was  heartily  despised ; 
and  having  lost  all  his  property  by  various  misfortunes,  he 
left  the  country  in  extreme  poverty,  although  he  rented  from 
government  a  farm  on  advantageous  terms,  on  the  forfeited 
estate  of  Strowan.  The  favour  shown  him  by  government 
gave  a  degree  of  confirmation  to  the  suspicions  raised  against 
him;  and  the  firm  belief  of  the  people  to .  this  day  is,  that 
his  misfortunes  were  a  just  judgment  upon  him  for  bis  breach 
of  trust  towards  a  person  who  bad,  without  suspicion,  re- 
posed confidence  in  him. 

Such  were  the  principles  which,  without  the  restraints  of 

*  He  remained  soiae  time  with  these  men,  who  supplied  him  with  all  the 
comforts  they  could  command*  and,  among  other  things,  plundered  an  officer*B 
baggage  to  procure  him  a  change  of  linen,i— 41  luxury  to  which  he  had  for  some 
time  been  a  stranger.  Tliis  robbery  made  a  noise  at  the  time,  and  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  thievish  disposition  of  the  Highlanders. 

f  See  Appendix,  H. 
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Iav,  gave  a  kind  of  chivalrous  tone  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  combined  cordial  affection  and  obedience  to  8u« 
periofs,  with  that  spirit  of  independence  which  disdained 
to  yield  submission  to  the  unworthy.  I  have  already  noticed 
instances  of  the  deposition  of  worthless  chie&: — the  fol* 
lowing  is  a  remarkable  one  of  the  desertion  of  a  chief  by  his 
people.  Powerful  in  point  of  influence  and  property,  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  was  able  to  act  on  his  followers  in 
opposition  to  what  they  considered  their  loyalty  and  duty  to 
an  unfortunate  monarch.  In  the  reign  of  King  William^ 
immediately  after  the  Revolution,  Lord  TuUibardine,  eldest 
sen  of  the  Marquis  of  AthoU,  collected  a  numerous  body  of 
Athole  Highlanders,  together  with  three  hundred  Frasers, 
under  the  command  of  Hugh  Lord  Lovat,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Marquis.  These  men  believed  that 
they  were  destined  to  support  the  abdicated  king,  but  were^ 
in  reality,  assembled  to  serve  the  government  of  William. 
When  in  front  of  Blair  Castle,  their  real  destination  was 
disclosed  to  them  by  Lord  Tullibardine.  Instantly  they 
rushed  from  their  ranks,  ran  to  the  adjoining  stream  of  Ba« 
novy,  and,  filling  their  bonnets  with  water,  drank  to  the 
health  of  King  James ;  and  then,  with  colours  flying,  and 
pipes  playing,  **  fifteen  hundred  of  the  men  of  Athole,  as 
reputable  for  arms  as  any  in  the  kingdom,"*  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  the  Laird  of  Ballechin,  and  marched 
off  to  join  Lord  Dundee,  whose  chivalrous  bravery,  and . 
heroic  and  daring  exploits,  had  excited  their  admiration 
more  than  those  of  any  other  warrior  since  the  days  of  Mon- 
trose, f  They  knew  him  not  as  the  **  Bloody  Clavers  "  of 
the  southern  and  western  districts;  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
Highlanders,  he  was  always  kind  and  condescending.  Soon 
after  this  defection,  the  battle  of  Killicrankie,  or  of  Renro- 
rie,  (as  the  Highlanders  call  it),  was  fought,  when  one  of 
those  incidents  occurred  which  were  too  frequent  in  turbu- 

*  General  Mackay*s  Memoirs. 

f  In  this  instance,  the  paramount  principle  of  loyalty  triumphed  oyer  feudal 

influence. 

E  3 
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lent  times*  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochieli  with  his  clan^ 
bad  joined  Lord  Dundee  in  the  service  of  the  abdicated 
king,  while  his  second  son*  a  captain  in  the  Scotch  Fusi*  * 
leersy  was  under  General  Mackay  on  the  side  of  govern- 
ment. As  the  General  was  reconnoitring  the  Highland 
army  drawn  up  on  the  face  oS  a  hill,  a  little  above  the  house 
of  Urrard,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  great  Pass,  he  turned 
round  to  young  Cameron,  who  stood  next  to  him,  and, 
pointing  to  the  Camerons,  <^  There, "  said  he,  <<  is  your  fii« 
tber  with  his  wild  savages ;  how  would  you  like  to  be  with 
him  ? "  <<  It  signifies  little,  **  replied  the  other,  <<  what  I 
would  like ;  but  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  be  prepared,  or 
perhaps  my  father  and  his  wild  savages  may  be  nearer  to 
you*  before  night  than  you  would  like. ''  And  so  it  happen- 
ed. Dundee  delayed  his  attack  ^*  till, ''  according  to  an 
eyewitness,  ^  the  sun'«  going  down,  when  the  Highlandmen 
advanced  on  us  like  madmen,  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
coveritig  themselves  from  our  fire  with  their  targets.  At 
last  they  cast  away  their  muskets,  drew  their  broadswords, 
and  advanced  furiously  upon  us,  broke  us,  and  obliged  us 
to  rett^at;  some  fled  to  the  water,  some  another  way.''* 
In  short,  the  charge  was  like  a  torrent,  and  the  route  com- 
plete ;  but  Dundee  fell  early  in  the  attack,  f  The  con- 
sternation occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  General  pre- 

*  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Dundee>  speaking  of  this  battle,  saySf. 
•(  Then  the  Highlanders  fired,  threw  down  their  fusils,  rushed  in  with  sword^^ 
tfli!^get,  and  pistol,  upon  the  enemy,  who  did  not  maintain  their  ground  two  mi- 
nutes allter  the  Highlanders  were  amongst  them ;  and  I  dare  be  bold  to  say, 
there  were  scarce  ever  such  strdkes  giyen  in  Europe^  as  were  given  that  day 
hy  the  Highlanders.  Many  of  General  Mackay's  officers  and  soldiers  wera 
cut  down  through  the  skull  and  neck  to  the  very  breast ;  others  had  skulls  cut 
off  above  their  ears^  like  night-caps;  some  soldiers  had  both  their  bodies  and 
cross-behs  cut  through  at  one  blow ;  pikes  and  small  swords  were  cut  like 
willows ;  and  whoever  doubts  of  this,  may  consult  the  witnesses  of  the  tra** 

f  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  Lord  Dundee  was  killed  at  the  close  of 
the  action ;  but  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  James  Y II.  to  Stewart 
«f  Ballechin,  who  commanded  the  Atholemen  after  their  desertion  from  Jjocd . 
Tnllibardiniy  shows  that  he  fell  early,. 
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vented  an  immediate  pursuit  through  the  great  Pass*  Had 
they  been  closely  followed,  and  had  a  few  men  been  placed 
at  the  southern  entrance,  not  a  man  of  the  king's  troop9 
would  have  escaped.  This  uninterrupted  retreat  caused 
General  Mackay  to  conclude,  that  some  misfortune  ha4 
befallen  Lord  Dundee.  ^*  Certainly/'  said  he,  **  Dun* 
dee  has  been  killed,  or  I  should  not  thus  be  permitted  to  re^ 
treat.  '* 

The  21st,  or  Scotch  Fusileers,  was  on  the  left  of  General 
Mackay 's  front  line,  Hastings'  and  Leslie's  (now  the  ISth 
and  1 5th)  regiments  in  the  centre,  and  Lord  Leven's  (now 
the  25th)  on  the  right ;  the  whole  consisting  of  two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  and  nine  battalions  or  detachments  of  infantry, 
the  strength  of  which  is  not  particularly  specified.  After 
the  right  of  the  line  had  given  way,  the  regiments  on  the 
centre  and  left  (the  left  being'covered  by  the  river  Garry^ 
and  the  right  by  a  woody  precipice  below  the  House  of  Ur- 

**  From  our  Court  at  DuhUn  OaUUy  the  last  day  of 
^*  James  R.  2>Uvember  1689,  and  the  fifth  year  of  our  reign^ 

**  The  news  we  have  received  of  tfae  brave  Viscount  Dundee's  death  has  most 
sincerely  affected  us.  But  we  are  resolved,  by  extraordinary  maiks  of  favour, 
to  make  his  family  conspicuous,  when  the  world  may  see  lasting  honours  and 
happiness  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  brave  and  loyal.  What  he  has  so  happily  be- 
gun, and  you  so  successftilly  maintained,  by  a  thorough  defeat  of  your  enemies, 
we  shall  not  doubt  a  generous  prosecution  of,  when  we  consider  that  the  Highland 
loyalty  is  inseparably  annexed  to  the  persons  of  their  kings :  Nor  no  ways  fear 
the  event,  whilst  the  justice  of  our  cause  shall  be  seconded  by  so  many  bold  and 
daring  assertors  of  our  royal  right.  If  their  courage  and  yours,  and  the  rest  of 
the  commanders  under  you,  were  not  steady,  the  loss  you  had  in  a  General  you 
loved  and  confided  in,  at  your  entrance  into  action^  with  so  great  inequality  of 
numbenb  w^ere  enough  to  baffle  you ;  but  you  have  showed  yourselves  above 
surprise^  and  given  us  proof  that  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  like  to  owe  the  re* 
estaUuhment  of  our  monarchy  to  your  valour.  We  are  therefore  resolved  to  send 
immediately  our  Right  Trusty  the  Ilarl  of  Seaforth,  to  head  his  friends  and 
IbUowers ;  and  as  soon  as  the  season  will  perm^  the  shipping  of  horse,  our  be- 
loved natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  with  considerable  succours,  wiU  be 
i^t  toyour  aaeistance.  **•••• 

Addressed  **  To  our  Trusty  and  well  beloved 

Cousin,  Stewart  of  Ballecban^  * 
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rard)  stood  their  ground^  and  for  a  short  time  withstood  the 
shock  of  the  Highlanders'  charge  with  the  broadsword ;  but 
at  length  they  gave  way  on  all  sides.  Hastings'  fled  through 
the  pass  on  the  north  side.  The  Fusileers,  dashing  across 
the  river,  were  followed  by  the  Highlanders,  one  party  of 
whom  pressed  on  their  rear,  white  the  others  climbed  up  the 
hills  on  the  side  of  the  pass,  and,  having  expended  iheir 
ammunition,  rolled  down  stones,  and  killed  several  of  the 
soldiers  before  they  recrossed  the  river  at  Invergarry.  This 
was  the  only  attempt  to  pursue.  * 

*  In  this  battle  Lochiel  was  attended  by  the  son  of  his  foster-brother.  This 
faithful  adherent  followed  him  like  his  shadow,  ready  to  assist  him  with  his 
sword,  or  cover  him  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Soon  after  the  battle  began, 
the  chief  missed  his  friend  from  his  side,  and,  turning  round  to  look  what  had 
become  of  him,  saw  him  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  breast  pierced  by  an  arrow 
He  had  hardly  breath  before  he  expired  to  tell  Lochiel,  that  seeing  an  enemy, 
a  Highlander  in  General  Mackay's  army,  aiming  at  him  witli  a  bow  and  arrow 
from  the  rear,  he  sprung  behind  him,  and  thus  sheltered  him  from  instant  death. 
This  is  a  species  of  duty  perhaps  not  often  practised  by  aid-de-camps. 
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Arms  of  the  Clans. 

In  attempting  to  explain  how  a  people  living  within  their 
mountains,  in  an  ancultivated  and  sequestered  corner  of  a 
country,  should,  as  warriors,  prove  a  ready  and  efficient  sup- 
port to  their  friends,  and  formidable  to  their  enemies,  it  may 
be  proper,  first  of  all,  to  describe  their  arms.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  broadsword  girded  on  the  left  side,  and  a  dirk, 
or  short  thick  dagger,  on  the  right,  used  only  when  the 
combat  was  so  close  that  the  sword  could  be  of  no  service.  * 
In  ancient  times  they  also  carried  a  small  short-handled 
hatchet,  or  axe,  to  be  used  when  they  closed  upon  the  ene* 
my.  A  gun,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  target,  completed  their 
armour,  f  In  absence  of  the  musket,  or  when  short  of  am<* 
munition,  they  used  the  Lochaber  axe,  a  species  of  long 
lance,  or  pike,  with  a  formidable  weapon  at  the  end  of  it^ 
adapted  either  for  cutting  or  stabbing.  This  lance  had 
been  almost  laid  aside  since  the  introduction  of  the  musket; 
but  a  ready  substitute  was  found,  by  fixing  a  scythe  at  the 
end  of  a  pole,  with  which  the  Highlanders  resisted  the 
charge  of  cavalry,  to  them  the  most  formidable  kind  of  at- 
tack. In  1745  many  of  the  rebels  were  armed  in  this  man- 
ner, till  they  supplied  themselves  wiih  muskets  after  the 
battles  of  Prestonpans  and  Falkirk.  Thus,  the  Highland- 
ers united  the  offensive  arms  of  the  moderns  with  the  de« 

*  See  Appendix,  I. 

f  Rea,  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1  15»  deacribing  the  inarch  of  # 
party  along  the  side  of  Lochlomond,  says,  «  That  night  they  arrived  at  Lusa, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  Humphrey  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  and  James 
Grant  of  Pluscarden,  his  son-in-law,  followed  by  forty  or  fifty  stately  fellowa 
in  their  hose  and  belted  plaids,  armed  eadi  of  them  with  a  well-fixed  gun  on 
their  shoulders,  a  strong  handsome  target,  with  a  sharp  pointed  ateel,  of  about 
half  an  ell  in  length  screwed  into  the  navel  of  it,  on  his  arm,  a  sturdy  day- 
more  by  his  aide;  sod  a  pistol  or  two,  with  a  dirk  and  knife  in  his  belt.  '* 
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fensive  arms  of  the  ancients.  Latterly,  the  bow  and  arrow  * 
seem  to  have  been  but  rarely  used.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable»  as  these  weapons  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that 
species  of  huntfng  which  was  their  favourite  amusement ; 
I  allude  to  the  hunting  of  deer,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
<<  deer-stalking, "  where  the  great  art  consists  in  approach- 
ing the  animal  unobserved,  and  in  wounding  him  without 
disturbing  the  herd.  It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  must  have  ceased  long  before  the  disarming  act^ 
as  we  find  in  it  no  mention  made  of  them,  nor  do  we  learn 
that  the  Highlanders  ever  availed  themselves  of  the  omis- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  the  weapons  already  mentioned,  gentlemen 
frequently  wore  suits  of  armour,  and  coats  of  mail.  With 
these,  however,  the  common  men  seldom  encumbered  them- 
selves, both  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  because  they 
were  ill  adapted  to  the  hills  and  steeps  of  their  country,  and 
to  their  frequent,  long,  and  expeditious  marches. 

Thus  armed,  the  Highlanders  were  arrayed  for  battle,  in 
that  order  which  was  best  calculated  to  excite  a  spirit  of  e« 
mulation.  Every  clan  was  drawn  up  as  a  regiment,  and  the 
companies  in  every  regiment  were  formed  of  the  tribes  or 
families  of  the  clan.  The  regiments,  thus  composed,  were 
under  the  control  of  the  head  or  chief  of  the  whole,  while 
the  smaller  divisions  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  chieftains  of  whose  families  they  were  descended,  or  of 
those  who,  from  their  property,  assumed  the  feudal  rights 
of  chieftainship.  Thus,  the  Athole  Brigade,  which  was 
sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  form  two,  three,  or  more  regi- 
ments, was  always  commanded  by  the  head  of  the  family  of 
AthoU,  in  person,  or  by  a  son  or  friend  in  his  stead.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  as  we  learn  from  the  Lock- 
hart  Papers,  '^  the  Duke  of  Atholl  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  party  of  the  Cavaliers,  being  able  to  raise  6000  of  the 
best  men  in  the  kingdom,  well  armed,  and  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  all  for  the  king^s  service. " 

*  Sec  Appendix,  K« 
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In  1 707)  bis  Ormce  took  the  field,  with  7000  men  of  his 
own  followers,  and  others  whom  he  could  influence^  to  op* 
pose  the  Union  with  England.  *  With  this  force  he  march- 
ed to  Perth,  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Sooth ;  but  as  they  did  not  move,  he  proceeded  no  farther, 
and,  disbanding  his  men»  returned  to  the  Highlands.  In 
1715,  the  Atholemen  were  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of 
TuUibardine,  and  in  1745,  by  his  brother,  Lord  George 
Murray ;  but  the  smaller  divisions  and  tribes  were  under 
the  command  of  gentlemen,  who  had  the  entire  direction  of 
their  own  followers,  yielding  obedience  to  the  superior  only 
in  general  movements.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange* 
ment,  each  individual  was  under  the  immediate  eye  of  those 
he  loved  and  feared.  His  clansmen  and  kindred  were  the 
witnesses  of  his  conduct,  and  ready  either  to  applaud  his 
bravery,  reproach  his  cowardice,  or  observe  any  failure  of 
duty. 

Before  commencing  the  attack,  they  frequently  put  off 
their  jackets  and  shoes,  that  their  movements  might  not  be 
impeded.  Their  advance  to  battle  was  a  kind  of  trot,  such 
as  is  now,  in  our  light  infantry  discipline,  called  double- 
quick  marching.  When  they  had  advanced  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  enemy,  they  poured  in  a  volley  of  musketry* 

*  A  friend  of  mme,  the  Uite  Mr  Stewart  of  Craflsmount,  carried  anna  on 
tbat  occasion,  of  which  he  used  to  speak  with  great  animation.  He  died  m 
January  1791,  at  the  age  of  10<l|  having  been  previously  in  perfect  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  and  in  such  full  habit  of  body,  that  his  leg  continued  as 
weU  formed  and  compact  as  at  forty.  He  had  a  new  tooth  at  the  age  of  nine- 
ty-six. Mrs  Stewart,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  nearly  seventy  years,  died 
on  the  Tuesday  preceding  his  death.  He  was  then  in  perfect  health,  and  senft 
to  request  that  my  father,  who  lived  some  miles  distant,  would  come  to  hinu 
When  he  anived  the  old  man  deared  that  the  funeral  should  not  take  place 
for  eight  days,  saying,  that  he  had  now  out-lived  his  oldest  earthly  friend,  and 
prayed  sincerely  that  he  might  be  laid  in  the  same  grave.  He  kept  his  bed  the 
second  morning  after  her  death,  and  died  the  following  day,  without  pain  or 
complaint  They  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  on  the  succeeding  Tuesd^, 
according  to  his  wiah. 
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which,  from  the  short  distance,  and  their  constant  practice 
as  marksmen,  was  generally  very  effective ;  then  dropping 
their  muskets,  they  dashed  forward  sword  in  hand,  reserv- 
ing their  pistols  and  dirks  for  close  action.     **  To  make  an 
opening  in  regular  troops,  and  to  conquer,  they  reckoned 
the  same  thing,  because,  in  close  engagements,  and  in  bro- 
ken ranks,  no  regular  troops  would'  withstand  them. ''  * 
When  they  closed  with  the  enemy,  they  received  the  points 
of  the  bayonets  on  their  targets;  and  thrusting  them  aside, 
resorted  to  their  pistols  and  dirks,  to  complete  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  musket  and  broadsword.     It  was  in  this 
manner  that  the  Athole  Highlanders  and  the  Camerons, 
who  were  on  the  right  of  Prince  Charles  Edward's  followers 
at  Culloden,  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army.   After 
breaking  through  Barrell's  and  Munroe's  (the  4th  and  S7th 
regiments),  which  formed  the  left  of  the  royal  army,  they 
pushed  forward  to  charge  the   second  line,  composed  of 
Bligh's  and  Semple's  (the  20th  and  25th  regiments).    Here 
their  impetuosity  met  an   effectual   check,  by  the  fire  of 
those  corps,  when  they  came  within  a  few  yards,  and  still 
more  by  Wolfe's  (the  8fh  foot),  and  Cobham's  and  Lord 
Mark  Kerr's  (the  10th  and  11th  Light  Dragoons),  who 
had  formed  en  potence  on  their  right  flank,  and  poured  in  a 
most  destructive  fire  along  their  whole  line.     At  the  same 
moment  they  were  taken  in  rear  by  the  Argyle,  and  some 
companies  of  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders,  who  had  advanc* 
ed  in  that  direction,  and  had  broken  down  an  old  wall  that 
covered  the  right  of  the  rebels.     By  this  combination  of  at- 
tacks in  fronts  right  flank,  and  rear,  they  were  forced  to 
give  up  the  contest,  and  to  charge  back  again,  sword  in 
band,  through  those  who  had  advanced  and  formed  on  the 
ground  they  had  passed  over  in  charging  to  their  front* 
In  this  desperate  conflict  they  left  half  their  number  dead 
on   the   field.     The  same  kind  of  charge   was  made  by 
the   Stewarts  of  Appin,    Frasers,   and   Mackintoshes  up- 
PO  the  regiments  in  their  front.    These  were  the  Scotch 

^  Dolr^ple*5  Memoirs* 
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Fusileers  and  Ligonier's  (the  21st  and  48th  regiments,} 
which  they  drove  back  upon  the  second  line,  but,  being  un- 
able to  penetrate,  numbers  were  cut  down  at  the  mouths  of 
the  cannon,  before  they  gave  up  the  contest.  *  The  Reve* 
rend  Dr  Shaw,  in  his  manuscript  History  of  the  Rebellion, 

*  Home  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  says  that  the  *<  Athole  brigade^  in 
adrancing,  lost  thirty- two  officers,  and  was  so  shattered  that  it  stopped  short, 
and  never  closed  with  the  king's  troops."  The  Athole  brigade  had  not  so  many 
officers  in  (he  field ;  nineteen  officers  were  killed,  and  four  wounded.  Many 
gentlemen  who  served  in  the  ranks  were  killed,  which  might  occasion  the  mis- 
take. I  have  conversed  with  several  who  were  in  the  battle,  and  among  others, 
with  one  gentleman  still  alive  (1821)  in  my  neighbourhood,  all  of  whom  differed 
from  Mr  Home's  account. 

Mr  Home,  during  some  years,  spent  part  of  every  summer  in  the  Highlands, 
ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  for  amusement,  but  actually  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  his  history.  The  respectability  of  his  character,  and  the 
tauvity  of  his  manners,  procured  him  everywhere  a  good  reception.  But  his 
visits  were  principally  made  to  Jacobite  families,  to  whom  the  secret  history  of 
those  times  was  familiar.  They  told  him  all  they  knew  with  the  most  unreserv- 
ed confidence ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  their  disappointment  when  the  his- 
tory appeared,  and  proved  to  be  a  dry  detail  of  facts  universally  known,  while 
the  rich  store  of  authentic  and  interesting  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Highland  character,  with  which 
they  had  furnished  him,  had  been  neglected  or  concealed,  from  an  absurd  dread 
of  giving  offence  to  the  Koyal  Family  by  a  disclosure  of  the  cruelties  wantonly 
practised,  or  by  relating  circumstances  creditable  to  the  feelings  and  character 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  It  is  uqw  very  well  known  with  what  generou* 
sympathy  the  late  King  viewed  (he  sacrifice  to  mistaken  loyalty,  and  the  coun- 
tenance and  protection  which  he  afforded  to  such  individuals  as  lived  to  see  him 
on  the  throne,  and  which  he  extended  to  their  descendants.  It  is  equally  well 
known  that  there  is  nqt  onfi  individual  in  his  fiimily  who  would  not  listen  with 
deep  interest  to  the  detaib  of  the  chivalrous  loyalty,  the  honourable  sacrifices* 
and  the  sufferings  sustained  with  patience  and  fortitude  by  those  who  are  long 
since  gone  to  their  account,  and  who  are  no  more  objects  of  dislike  or  hostility 
to  them  than  Hector  or  King  Priam. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  meagreness  of  this  long  meditated  history  can 
possibly  be  accounted  for,  in  reference  to  the  high  name  of  the  author,  and  the 
expectations  entertained  by  the  public,  is  the  circumstance  of  an  accident  which 
befel  Mr  Home  a  few  years  before  the  publication  of  this  work.  In  travelling 
through  Ross-shire,  his  carriage  was  overturned,  and  he  received  a  severe  contu-^ 
sion  on  the  head,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  nerves,  that  both  his  Qie* 
mory  and  judgment  were  very  conaidcrably  affected  ever  after* 
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Bays,  **  The  enem/s  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  the  royal 
army  was  made  with  a  view  to  break  that  wing,  to  run  it 
into  disorder,  and  then  to  communicate  the  disorder  to  the 
whole  army*  This  could  not  easily  be  effected,  when  a  se- 
cond and  third  line  were  ready  to  sustain  the  first.  But  it 
must  be  owned  the  attack  was  made  with  the  greatest  cou- 
rage, order,  and  bravery,  amidst  the  hottest  fire  of  small 
arms,  and  continued  fire  of  cannon  with  grape-shot,  on  their 
flanks,  front,  and  rear.  They  ran  in  upon  the  points  of  the 
bayonets,  hewed  down  the  soldiers  with  their  broad-swords^ 
drove  them  back, .  put  them  into  disorder,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  rebels'  left  wing 
did  not  sustain  them  in  the  attack,  and  four  fresh  regiments 
coming  up  from  the  Duke's  second  line  under  Genera) 
.Huske,  they  could  not  stand  under  a  continual  fire  both  in 
front,  in  flank,  and  rear,  and  therefore  they  retired.  It  was 
in  this  attack  that  Lord  Robert  Kerr,  having  stood  his 
ground,  after  Barrell's  regiment  was  broke  and  drove  back, 
was  killed."  And  farther  we  learn  from  the  Lockhart  pa- 
pers, that  **  Lord  George  Murray  attacked,  at  the  head  of 
the  Atholemen,  who  had  the  right  of  the  army  that  day^ 
with  all  the  bravery  imaginable,  as  the  whole  army  did,  and 
broke  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  line  in  several  places,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  two  pieces  of  cannon, — though 
they  were  both  fronted  and  flanked  by  them,  who  kept  a 
close  firing  from  right  to  left, — ^and  marched  up  to  the  points 
of  their  bayonets,  which  they  could  not  see  for  smoke  till 
they  were  upon  them.''  Such  were  the  strength  and  dex- 
terity with  which  these  people  used  their  arms,  if  not  al- 
ways to  conquer,  at  least  to  amaze  and  confound  regular 
troops. 
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The  Highland  Garb. 

Among  the  circumstances  that  influenced  the  military 
character  of  the  Highlanders,  we  must  not  omit  their  pecu« 
liar  garb^  which,  by  its  lightness  and  freedom,  enabled  them 
to  use  their  limbs,  and  handle  their  arms  with  ease  and 
ff  and  to  moye  with  great  speed  when  employed 
either  cavalry  or  light  infantry.    In  the  wars  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  on  va« 
lious  other  occasions,  they  were  often  mixed  with  the  ca* 
valry,  afibrding  to  detached  squadrons  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantage of  support  from  infantry,  even  in  their  most  rapid 
movements.      The  author  of  ^*  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'** 
qpeaking  of  the  Scottish  army  in  1640,  says,  **  I  observed 
that  these  parties  had  always  some  foot  with  them,  and  yet 
if  the  horses  galloped  or  pushed  on  ever  so  forward,  the 
foot   were  as  forward    as    they,    which  was  an  extraor* 
dinary  advantage.    These  were  those  they  call  Highland- 
ers ;  they  would  run  on  foot  with  all  their  arms  and  all 
their  accoutrements,  and  keep  very  good  order  too,  and 
kept  pace  with  the  horses,  let  them  go  at  what  rate  they 
would.  **    The  almost  incredible  swiftness  of  these  people 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  lightness  of 
their  dress,  by  which  their  movements  were  totally  unen- 
cumbered, constituted  the  military  advantage  of  the  garb ; 
although,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  President  Forbes,  it  pos- 
sessed others,  which  his  Lordship  stated  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Laird  of  Brodie,  at  that  time  Lord  Lyon  for 
Scotland.    ^^  The  garb  is  certainly  very  loose,  and  fits  men 
enured  to  it  to  go  dirough  great  marches,  to  bear  out  againsi 
ike  inclemency  of  the  weather^  to  wade  through  rivers,  to 
shelter  in  huts,  wopds,  and  rocks,  on  occasions  'when  men 
dressed  in  the  Low  country  garb  could  not  endure.    And  it  is 
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to  be  considered,  that,  as  the  Highlanders  are  circumstanced 
at  present,  it  is,  at  least  it  seems  to  me  to  be,  an  utter  im- 
possibility, without  the  advantage  of  this  dress,  for  the  in* 
habitants  to  tend  their  cattle,  and  go  through  the  other 
parts  of  their  business,  without  which  they  could  not  sub- 
sist, not  to  speak  of  paying  rents  to  their  landlords.  " 

The  following  account  of  the  dress  is  from  an  author 
who  wrote  prior  to  the  year  1597.  "  They,"  the  High- 
landers, ^^  delight  in  marbled  cloths,  especially  that  have 
long  stripes  of  sundrie  colours;  *  they  love  chiefly  purple 
and  blue ;  their  predecessors  used  short  mantles,  or  plaids  of 
divers  colours,  sundrie  ways  divided,  and  among  some  the 
same  custom  is  observed  to  this  day ;  but,  for  the  most  part 
now,  they  are  brown,  most  near  to  the  colour  of  the  hadder, 
to  the  effect  when  they  lye  among  the  badders,  the  bright 
colour  of  their  plaids  shall  not  bewray  them,  with  the  which 
rather  coloured  than  clad,  they  suffer  the  most  cruel  tem- 
pests that  blow  in  the  open  fields,  in.  such  sort,  that  in  a 
night  of  snow  they  sleep  sound.  "  f  The  dress  of  the  High- 
landers was  so  peculiarly  accommodated  to  the  warrior,  the 
hunter,  and  the  shepherd,  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cruel- 
ty and  impolicy  of  opposing  national  predilections,  much 
dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  by  its  suppression,  and  the  ri- 
gour with  which  the  change  was  enforced.  People  in  a 
state  of  imperfect  civilization  retain  as  much  of  their  ancient 
habits,  as  to  distinguish  them  strongly  from  the.  lower  or- 
ders in  more  advanced  society.  The  latter,  more  laborious, 
less  high-minded,  and  more  studious  of  convenience  and 

*  From  *<  Remarks  on  the  Chartularies  of  Aberdeen, "  by  John  Crniham 
Dalyell,  Esquire,  we  learn  that  these  Chartularies  /contain  general  Statutes  and 
Canons  of  the  Scottish  Church  for  the  years  1242  and  1249,  as  also  private  re- 
gulations and  ordinances  for  the  See  of  Aberdeen  from  1256  downwards.  In 
these  ordinances  it  is  enacted,  that  **  Ecclesiastics  are  to  be  suitably  apparelled, 
avoiding  red,  green,  and  striped  clothing,  and  their  garments  shall  not  be  short- 
er Man  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  **  that  is,  they  are  not  to  wear  tartan  plaids,  and 
kilts. 

f  Certayne  Mattere  concerning  Scotland.     London,  printed  1603. 
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comibrt,  are  less  solicitous  about  personal  appearance,  and 
less  willing  to  bear  personal  privations  in  regard  to  food 
and  accommodation.  To  such  privations  the  former  rea- 
dily submit,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  procure  arms  and 
habiliments  which  may  set  off  to  advantage  a  person  unbent 
and  unsubdued  by  conscious  inferiority,  with  limbs  un- 
shackled, and  accustomed  to  move  with  ease  and  grace. 
The  point  of  personal  decoration  once  secured,  it  mattered 
not  to  the  Highlander  that  his  dwelling  was  mean,  his  do* 
mestic  utensils  scanty,  and  of  the  simplest  construction,  and 
his  household  furniture  merely  such  as  could  be  prepared 
by  his  own  hands.  He  was  his  own  cooper,  carpenter,  and 
shoemaker,  while  his  wife  improved  the  value  of  his  dress 
by  her  care  and  pride  in  preparing  the  materials.  To  be 
his  own  tailor  or  weaver  he  thought  beneath  him ;  these  oc- 
cupations were  left  to  such  as,  from  deficiency  in  strengtli, 
courage,  or  natural  ability,  were  disqualified  for  the  field  or 
the  chase.  Gentlemen  on  horseback,  old  men,  and  others, 
occasionally  wore  the  truis.  *  These  were  both  breeches 
and  stockings  in  one  piece,  made  to  fit  perfectly  close  to  the 
limbs,  and  were  always  of  tartan,  though  the  coat  or  jacket 
was  sometimes  of  green,  blue,  or  black  cloth.  The  waist- 
coat and  short  coat  were  adorned  with  silver  buttons,  tas- 
sels, embroidery,  or  lace,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  or  the  taste  of  the  weaver.  But  the  arrangements  of 
the  belted  plaid  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
toilet  of  a  Highlandman  of  fashion.  This  was  a  piece  of 
tartan  two  yards  in  breadth,  and  four  in  length,  which  sur- 
rounded the  waist  in  large  plaits,  or  folds,  adjusted  with 
great  nicety,  and  confined  by  a  belt,  buckled  tight  round 
the  body,  and  while  the  lower  part  came  down  to  the  knees, 
the  other  was  drawn  up  and  adjusted  to  the  left  shoulder, 
leaving  the  right  arm  uncovered,  and  at  full  liberty.  In 
wet  weather,  the  plaid  was  thrown  loose,  and  covered  both 

*  See  Appendix,  L.  My  grandfather  always  wore  the  Highland  garb  ex- 
cept when  in  mourning ;  that  is,  the  truis  on  horseback,  and  the  kilt  when  at 
home 
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abottlders  and  body ;  and  when  the  me  of  both  arms  was 
required,  it  was  fastened  across  the  breast  by  a  large  silver 
bodkin,  or  circular  brooch,  often  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  or  imitations  of  them,  haying  mottos  engraved,  con* 
flisting  of  allegorical  sentences,  or  mottos  of  armorial  bear* 
ings.  These  were  also  employed  to  fix  the  plaid  on  the 
left  shoulder.  A  large  purse  of  goat's  or  badger's  skin, 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  pocket,  and  omam^ited  with  a 
silver  or  brass  mouth-piece,  and  many  tassels,  hung  be- 
fi>reu  *  A  dirk,  with  a  knife  and  fork  stuck  in  the  side 
of  the  sheath,  and  sometimes  a  spoon,  together  with  a  pair 
of  steel  pistols,  were  essential  accompaniments.  The  bon- 
net, which  gentlemen  generally  wore  with  one  or  more 
feathers,  completed  the  national  garb.  The  dress  of  the 
common  people  differed  only  in  the  deficiency  of  finer  or 
brighter  colours,  and  of  silver  ornaments,  being  otherwise 
essentially  the  same ;  a  tuft  of  heather,  pine,  holly,  oak, 
&c.  supplying  the  place  of  feathers  in  the  bonnet.  The 
garters  were  broad,  and  of  rich  colours,  wrought  in  a 
small  primitive  kind  of  loom,  the  use  of  which  is  now  lit- 
de  known, — and  formed  a  close  texture,  which  was  not  lia- 
ble to  wrinkle,  but  which  kept  the  pattern  in  ftiU  display,  f 
The  silver  buttons  t  were  frequently  found  among  the  bet- 

*  The  ladies  have  recently  adopted  this  pune^  as  a  substitute  for  the  female 
pocket,  which  has  disappeared.  The  fonki  and  mouth-pieces  of  the  R^ieule 
are  a  perfect  model  of  the  Highlanders*  purses.  In  1824,  the  ladies  have  far- 
ther followed  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Highlanders,  by  adopting,  as  a  new 
fashion,  a  belt  with  a  square  buckle,  exactly  of  the  same  form  and  manufacture 
aa  that  used  in  old  times,  only  that  the  modem  belt  is  of  course  not  so  broad, 
and  the  site  of  the  buckle  is  less. 

t  These  garters  are  still  made  on  the  estate  of  General  Campbell  of  Monsie^ 
and  on  the  banks  of  Lochow  in  Argyleshlre. 

f  The  officers  of  the  Highland  regiments  of  Mackay's  and  Monroe's,  who 
■erved  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  wars  of  1626  and  1638,  «in  addition 
to  rich  buttons,  wore  a  gold  chain  round  the  neck  to  secure  the  owner, 
in  case  of  being  wounded  or  taken  prisoner,  good  treatment,  or  payment  for 
future  ransom.**  In  the  Higlilands,  buttons  of  Urge  size,  and  of  solid  silTer, 
were  worn,  that,  in  the  event  of  falling  in  battle,  or  dying  in  a  strange  counkry» 
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ter  and  more  proTident  of  the  lower  ranks,— »an  inheri- 
tanee  often  of  long  descent  §  The  belted  plaid,  which  was 
generally  double^  or  in  two  folds,  formed,  when  let  down  so 
as  to  envelop  the  whole  person,  a  shelter  from  the  storm^ 
and  a  coyering  in  which  the  wearer  wrapt  himself  up  in  fall 
secnrity,  when  he  lay  down  fearlessly  among  the  heather. 
This,  if  benighted  in  his  hunting  excursions,  or  on  a  dis- 
tant visit,  he  by  no  means  considered  it  a  hardship ;  nay,  so 
little  was  he  disturbed  by  the  petty  miseries  which  many 
feel  from  inclement  weather,  that,  in  storms  of  snow,  frosty 
or  wind,  he  would  dip  the  plaid  in  water,  and,  wrapping 
hirasdtf  up  in  it  when  moistened,  lie  down  on  the  heath. 
The  plaid  thus  swelled  with  mcnsture  was  supposed  to  re- 
sist the  wind,  so  that  the  exhalation  from  the  body  during 
sleep  might  surround  the  wearer  with  an  atmosphere  of 
warm  yapour.  Thus  their  garb  contributed  to  form  their 
constitutions  in  early  life  for  the  duties  of  hardy  soldiers, 
while  their  habits,  their  mental  recollections,  and  the  fear- 
less spirit  they  nourished,  rendered  them  equally  intrepid 
in  the  attack,  and  firm  in  resisting  an  enemy. 

In  dyeing  and  arranging  the  yarions  colours  of  their  tar- 
tans, they  displayed  no  small  art  and  taste^  preserying  at 
the  same  time  the  distinctive  patterns  (or  sets,  as  they  were 
called)  of  the  different  clans,  tribes,  families,  and  districts. 

and  at  a  distance  from  their  friends  and  their  hom^  the  value  of  the  buttms 
mi^it  defray  the  expenses  of  a  decent  f uneraL 

$  *'  The  women, "  says  Martin,  **  wore  sleeves  of  scarlet  doth,  closed  at  the 
end  aa  men's  Tests,  with  gold  lace  round  them,  having  plate  buttons  set  with 
fine  atones.  Tlie  head  dress  was  a  fine  kerchief  of  linen  strait  about  the 
head.  *  The  plaid  was  tied  befbre  on  the  breast,  with  a  buckle  of  silver  or 
brass,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  perM>n.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  formeif 
of  one  hundred  merks  value,  with  the  figures  of  various  animals  curiously  en- 
graved. A  lesser  buckle  was  worn  in  the  middle  of  the  larger.  It  had  in  the 
oentre  a  laige  piece  of  crystal,  or  some  finer  stone,  and  this  was  set  round  with 
several  precious  stones  of  a  lesser  sise. " 

*  This  is  still  worn  by  old  women  in  Breadalbane,  Fortingal,  and  other  dia* 
tricts  in  Perthshire ;  and  the  silver  buckles  or  brooch,  richly  ornamented  with 
•tones,  are  still  preserved  in  ftmilies  as  relics  of  ancient  fashions, 
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Thus  a  Macdonald,  a  Campbell,  a  Mackenzie,  &c.  was 
known  by  his  plaid ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Athole,  Glen- 
orchy,  and  other  colours  of  different  districts,  were  easily 
distinguishable.  Besides  those  general  divisions,  indus- 
trious housewives  had  patterns,  distinguished  by  the  set, 
superior  quality,  and  fineness  of  the  cloth,  or  brightness 
and  variety  of  the  colours.  In  those  times  when  mutual 
attachment  and  confidence  subsisted  between  the  proprie- 
tors and  occupiers  of  land  in  the  Highlands,  the  removal  of 
tenants,  except  in  remarkable  cases,  rarely  occurred,  and 
consequently,  it  was  easy  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  any 
particular  set,  or  pattern,  even  among  the  lower  orders.  * 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  particulars  of  this  cos- 
tume, as  much  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  people  was 
connected  with  it.  In  Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  he  has 
some  ingenious  strictures  on  the  European  habit  contrasted 
with  the  Asiatic  costume.  The  former,  be  says,  is  stiff, 
formal,  confined,  full  of  right  angles,  and  so  unlike  the 
drapery  which  invests  the  imperishable  forms  of  grace  and 
beauty  left  us  by  ancient  sculptors,  as  to  offer  a  revolting 
contrast  to  all  that  is  flowing,  easy,  and  picturesque  in  cos- 
tume. The  Asiatic  dress,  he  observes,  is  only  suited  to  the 
cumbrous  pomp,  and  indolent  effeminacy  of  Oriental  cus« 
toms :  it  impedes  motion,  and  incumbers  the  form  which  it 

*  At  Inch  Ewuiy  in  Breadalbane,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Macnab  occupied 
the  same  farm,  for  nearly  four  centuries,  till  within  these  few  years,  the 
last  occupier  resigned.  A  race  of  the  name  of  Stewart,  in  Glenfinglas,  in 
Mentcith,  has  for  several  centuries  possessed  tlie  same  farms,  and,  from 
tlie  character  and  disposition  of  the  present  nohle  proprietor,  (the  Earl  of 
Moray)  it  is  probeble  tliat,  without  some  extraordinary  cause,  this  respect- 
able and  prosperous  community  will  not  be  disturbed.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  give  instances  of  the  great  number  of  years  during  whidi  the  same 
families  possessed  their  farms,  in  a  succession  as  regular  and  unbroken  as  that 
of  the  landlords.  The  family  of  Macintyre  possessed  the  farm  of  Glenoe,  in 
Nether  Lorn,  from  about  the  year  1300  down  till  1810.  They  were  originally 
•  foresters  of  Stewart  Lord  Lorn,  and  were  continued  in  their  possession  and 
employments  after  the  succession  of  the  Glenorcby  and  Breadalbane  families 
to  this  esute  by  a  marriage  with  a  oo-heirets  of  the  last  Lord  Lorn  of  the  Stew- 
art family  in  the  year  1495, 
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^iTelops.  In  one  corner  of  Great  Britau]5  he  continues, 
a  dress  is  worn  by  which  these  two  extremes  are  avoided : 
it  has  the  easy  folds  of  a  drapery,  which  takes  away  from 
the  constrained  and  angular  air  of  the  ordinary  habits,  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  suffici^tly  light  and  succinct  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  activity  and  ready  motion.  With  some 
obvious  and  easy  alterations,  he  thinks  it  might,  in  many 
eases,  be  adopted  with  advantage. 
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SECTION  VI. 

While  the  common  people  amused  themselvesy  as  I  will 
have  occasion  to  notice  afterwards,  with  recitals  of  poetry 
and  imaginary  or  traditionary  tales,  every  chief  had  his 
bard,  whose  office  it  was  to  celebrate  the  warlike  deeds  of 
the  family  and  of  individuals  of  the  clan ;  to  entertain.the 
festive  board  with  the  songs  of  Ossian,  of  Ullin,  and  of 
Oran ;  and  to  raise  the  feelings  and  energies  of  the  hearers 
by  songs  and  narratives,  in  which  the  exploits  of  their  an- 
cestors aud  kinsmen  were  recorded.  The  bards  were  an 
important  order  of  men  in  Highland  society.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  booker  they  constituted  the  library,  and  concentrat- 
ed the  learning  of  the  tribe.  By  retentive  memories,  indis- 
pensable requisites  in  their  vocation,  they  became  the  living 
chronicles  of  past  events,  and  the  depositaries  of  popular 
poetry.  They  followed  the  clans  to  the  field,  where  they 
eulogized  the  fame  resulting  from  a  glorious  death,  and 
held  forth  the  honour  of  expiring  in  the  arms  of  victory  in 
defence  of  their  beloved  country,  as  well  as  the  disgrace  at- 
tending dastardly  conduct,  or  cowardly  retreat.  Before  the 
battle  they  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  from  one  party 
to  another,  giving  to  all  exhortations  and  encouragement ; 
and  when  the  commencement  of  the  fight  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  their  voice  to  be  heard,  they  were  succeeded 
by  the  pipers,  who,  with  their  inspiring  and  warlike  strains, 
kept  alive  the  enthusiasm  which  the  bard  had  inspired. 
When  the  contest  was  decided,  the  duties  of  these  two 
public  functionaries  again  became  important  The  bard 
was  employed  to  honour.the  memory  of  the  brave  who  had 
fallen,  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  those  who  survived,  and 
to  eibcite  them  to  future  deeds  of  valour.    The  piper^  in 
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his  (amy  was  called .  upon  to  sound  mournful  latnentations 
for  the  slain,  and  to  remind  the  survivors  how  honourably 
their  friends  bad  died.  By  connecting  the  past  with  the 
present,  by  showing  that  the  warlike  hero,  the  honoured 
chief,  or  the  respected  parent,  who,  though  no  longer  pre- 
sent to  his  friends,  could  not  die  in  their  memory ;  and  that, 
though  dead,  he  still  survived  in  fame,  and  might  sympa- 
thize with  those  whom  he  had  left  behind,  a  magnanimous 
ccmtempt  of  death  was  naturally  produced,  and  sedulously 
dierished.  It  has  thus  become  a  singular  and  characte* 
ristic  feature  of  Highland  sentiment,  to  contemplate  with 
easy  familiarity  the  prospect  of  death,  which  is  considered 
as  merely  a  passage  from  this  to  another  state  of  existence, 
enlivened  with  the  assured  hope  of  meeting  their  friends 
and  kindred  who  had  gone  before  them,  and  of  being  fol- 
lowed by  those  whom  they  should  leave  behind.  The  effect 
of  this  sentiment  is  perceived  in  the  anxious  care  with  which 
they  provide  the  necessary  articles  for  a  proper  and  becoming 
funeral.  Of  this  they  speak  with  an  ease  and  freedom, 
equally  remote  from  affectation  or  presumption,  and  pro- 
portioned solely  to  the  inevitable  certainty  of  the  event  itself. 
Even  the  poorest  and  most  destitute  endeavour  to  lay 
up  something  for  this  last  solemnity.  To  be  consigned 
to  the  grave  among  strangers,  without  the  attendance  and 
sympathy  of  friends,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  family, 
was  considered  a  heavy  calamity ;  *  and  even  to  this  day, 

*  This  feeling  tllU  exists  with  eonsiderable  force,  and  may  afford  an  idea  of 
Uie  despair  whidi  must  actuate  peogle  when  they  can  bring  themselves  to  emi- 
grate ftom  a  beloYed  country*  hallowed  by  the  remains  of  their  forefathers,  and 
where  they  so  anxiously  desired  that  their  own  bones  might  be  laid.  Lately, 
a  woman  aged  ninety-one^  but  in  perfect  health,  and  in  possession  of  all  her 
fiicttlties,  went  to  Perth  from  her  house  in  Strathbiane^  a  few  miles  above 
Dunkeld.  A  few  days  after  her  arrival  in  Perth,  where  she  had  gone  to  visit 
a  daughter,  she  had  a  slight  attack  of  fever.  One  evening  a  considerable 
quantity  of  snow  had  foUen,  and  she  expressed  great  anxiety,  particularly  when 
told  that  a  heavier  fall  was  expected.  Next  morning  her  bed  was  found  empty, 
and  no  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered,  till  the  second  day,  when  she  sent  word 
that  she  had  sllpt  out  of  the  bouse  at  midnight,  set  off  on  foot  thioMgli  U^e 
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people  make  the  greatest  exertions  to  carry  home  the  bodies 
of  such  relations  as  happen  to  die  far  from  the  ground  hal- 
lowed by  the  ashes  of  their  forefathers.  <*  A  man  well 
known  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,"  says  Mrs  Grant,  *'  was 
remarkable  for  his  filial  afiection,  even  among  the  sons  aind 
daughters  of  the  mountains,  so  distinguished  for  that  branch 
of  piety.  His  mother  being  a  widow,  and  having  a  numer- 
ous family,  who  had  married  very  early,  he  continued  to 
live  single,  that  he  might  the  more  sedulously  attend  to  her 
comfort,  and  watch  over  her  declining  years  with  the  ten* 
derest  care.  On  her  birth-day,  he  always  collected  his^bro- 
thers  and  sisters,  and  all  their  families,  to  a  sort  of  kindly 
feast,  and  in  conclusion,  gave  a  toast,  not  easily  translated 
from  the  emphatic  language,  without  circumlocution, — An 
east/  and  decotaus  departure  to  my  mother^  comes  nearest  to 
it.  *  This  toast,  which  would  shake  the  nerves  of  fashion- 
able delicacy,  was  received  with  great  applause,  the  old  wo« 
man  remarking,  that  God  had  been  always  good  to  her,  and 
she  hoped  she  would  die  as  decently  as  she  had  lived ;  for 
it  is  thought  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  die  decently." 
The  ritual  of  decorous  departure,  and  of  behaviour  to  be 
observed  by  the  friends  of  the'dying  on  that  solemn  occa- 
sion, being  fully  established,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  take  a  solemn  leave  of  old  people,  as  if  they  were  going 

snow,  and  never  stopped  till  she  readied  home,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
When  questioned  some  time  afterwards  why  she  went  away  so  abruptly,  she 
answered,  <<  If  my  sickness  had  increased,  and  if  I  had  died,  they  could  not 
have  sent  my  remains  home  through  the  deep  snows.  If  I  had  told  my  daugh- 
ter, pethaps  she  would  have  locked  the  do»r  upon  me,  to  prevent  my  going  out 
in  the  storm,  and  God  forbid  that  my  bones  should  lie  at  such  a  distance  fVom 
home,  and  be  buried  among  GauU-na  machair,  *  the  strangers  of  the  plain.*  '* 

Now,  since  this  woman,  who  was  bom  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  plains 
had  such  a  dread  of  leaving  her  bones  among  strangers,  as  she  considered  a 
people  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  meet  frequently,  •  and  among  whom  her 
daughter  and  family  resided ;  how  much  stronger  must  this  feeling  be  in  the 
central  and  northern  Highlands,  where  the  majority  of  the  people  never  law 
the  plains  or  their  inhabitants ! 

*  «  Crioch  Onerach  !**  may  you  have  an  honourable  exit  or  death,  is  a  com- 
mon expression  to  a  friend,  in  return  for  a  kindly  word  or  action. 


I 
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on  a  journey^  and  pretty  much  in  the  same  terms.  Pe<^Ie 
frequently  send  conditional  messages  to  the  departed.  If  you 
are  permitted^  tell  mf  dear  brother j  that  I  have  merely  endu^ 
red  the  world  since  he  left  ity  and  that  I  hceoe  been  very  kind  to 
every  creature  he  used  to  cherish^  for  his  sake.  I  bave»  indeed, 
beai'd  a  person  of  a  very  enlightened  iQind,  seriously  give  a 
message  to  an  aged  person,  to  deliver  to  a  child  he  had  lost 
not  long  before,  which  she  as  seriously  promised  to  deliveo 
with  the  wonted  salvo,  if  she  was  permitted. "  *  Speaking 
in  this  manner  of  death  as  a  common  casualty,  a  Highlander 
will  very  gravely  ask  you  where  you  mean  to  be  buried,  or 
whether  you  would  prefer  such  a  place  of  interment,  as  be* 
ing  near  to  that  of  your  ancestors. 

With  this  freedom  from  the  fear  of  death,  they  were,  and 
atiil  ar^  enthusiastically  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  and 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  indulging 
this  propensity,  f  Possessing  naturally  a  good  ear  for  mu- 
sic, they  displayed  great  agility  in  dancing.  Their  music 
was  in  unison  with  their  character.  They  delighted  in  the 
warlike  high-toned  notes  of  the  bagpipes,  and  were  particu- 
larly charmed  with  solemn  and  melancholy  airs,  or  Laments 
(as  they  call  them)  for  their  deceased  friends, — a  feeling,  of 
which  their  naturally  sedate  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind 
rendered  them  peculiarly  susceptible ;  while  their  sprightly 
reels  and  strathspeys  were  calculated  to  excite  the  most  cxt 
hilarating  gaiety,  ^and  to  relieve  the  heart  from  the  cares 
and  inquietudes  of  life.  4: 

*  Mn  Grant's  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders. 

f  At  banrest-home,  halloween,  christenings,  and  every  holiday,  the  people 
aasembled  in  the  erenings  to  dance.  At  all  weddings,  pipes  and  fiddles  were 
indispensable.  These  weddings  were  sometimes  a  source  of  emolument  to  tho 
young  people,  who  supplied  the  dinner  and  liquors,  wlule  the  guests  paid  for 
the  entertainment,  more  agreeably  to  their  circumstances  and  inclinations 
than  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  entertainment  itself.  Next  morning  the 
relations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  parties  re-assembled  with  offerings 
of  a  cow,  calf,  an  article  of  furniture,  or  whatever  was  thought  necessary  foy 
assisting  the  establishment  of  a  young  housekeeper.     See  Appendix^  M« 

I  See  Appendix,  N. 
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Such  were  and  still  are  some  of  the  most  striking  and  pe- 
culiar traits  in  the  character  of  this  people.  ^  Accustomed  to 
traverse  tracts  of  country,  which  had  never  been  subjected  to 
the  hands  of  art,  contemplating  every  day  the  most  diversified 
scenery,  surrounded  every  where  by  wild  and  magnificent 
objects,  by  mountains,  lakes,  and  forests,  the  mind  of  the 
Highlander  is  expanded,  and  partakes  in  some  measure  of 
the  wild  sublimity  of  the  objects  with  which  he  is  conversant. 
Pursuing  the  chase  in  regions  not  peopled,  according  to 
their  extent,  he  often  finds  himself  alone,  in  a  gloomy  de- 
sart,  or  by  the  margin  of  the  dark  frowning  deep ;  his  ima- 
gination is  tinged  with  pleasing  melancholy ;  he  finds  so- 
ciety in  the  passing  breeze,  and  he  beholds  the  airy  forms  of 
his  fathers  descending  on  the  skirts  of  the  clouds.  When 
the  tempest  howls  over  the  heath,  *  and  the  elements  are 
mixed  in  dire  uproar,  he  recognises  the  airy  spirit  of  the 
storm,  and  he  retires  to  his  cave.  Such  is,  at  this  day,  the 
tone  of  mind  which  characterizes  the  Highlander,  who  has 

*  Frerious  to  a  tempcurt*  aome  moimtaiiift  in  the  HigbUuids  emit  a  loud  hol- 
low noise  UkA  the  roaring  of  dbtant  thunder;  and  the  louder  the  noise,  the 
more  forioua  will  be  the  tempest,  which  it  generally  precedes  about  twelre  or 
twenty-four  hours.  From  this  warning,  when  "  the  spirit  of  the  mountain 
shrieks,  *'  *  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  Highlanders  presage  many  omens. 
Beindouran  in  Glenorchy,  near  the  confines  of  Perth  and  Aigyle,  emits  this 
noise  in  a  most  striking  manner.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  emitted  only  pre- 
vious  to  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  Before  a  fall  of  snow,  however  furious  the 
tempest,  the  mountain,  which  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  3500  feet  in  height,  is 
nlent  In  the  same  manner  seTeral  of  the  great  waterfalls  in  the  Highland  ri- 
vers and  streams  give  signals  of  approaching  tempests  and  heavy  falls  of  rain. 
Twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  previous  to  a  storm,  the  great  IkUs  on  the  river 
Tummel,  north  of  Shicballain,  emit  a  loud  noise,  which  is  beard  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles.  The  longer  the  course  of  the  preceding  dry  weather,  the 
louder  and  the  more  similar  to  a  continued  roll  of  distant  thunder  is  the  noise  $ 
eonsequently,  it  is  louder  in  summer  than  in  winter.  When  the  rain  com- 
mences the  nmse  ceases.  It  forms  an  unerring  barometer  to  the  neighbouring 
fSurmers.  Why  mountains  and  waterfalls  in  serene  mild  weather  emit  such  re- 
markable sounds,  and  are  silent  in  tempests  and  rains,  might  form  an  inteieat- 
ing  subject  of  physical  inquiry. 

*  Ossian. 
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not  lost  the  diBtiiiciiTe  marks  of  hb  race  by  commerce  mth 
atrangersy  and  8iicb»  too^  has  been  the  picture  which  has 
been  drawn  by  Ossian.  **  *  Such  scenes  as  these  impressed 
the  warm  imaginations  of  the  Highlanders  with  sentiments 
of  awe  and  sublimity;  and|  without  any  moroseness  or  sul* 
lenness  of  dispositioui  produced  that  serious  turn  of  think* 
ing  so  remarkably  associated  with  gaiety  and  cheerfulness* 

*  Dr  Gnham  of  Aberfoyle,  oq  Uie  Authenticity  of  Ossiao. 
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General  means  tf  SubdUence^^FUial  Affectwa^^InfUience  of  Cus^ 
iam'^Disgrace  attached  to  Cowirdice,  Sfc* 

In  former  times  the  population,  which,  as  already  stated, 
appears  to  kave  been  greater  than  at  a  later  period,  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  have  greatly  exceeded  the  means  of 
subsistence^  in  a  country  possessing  so  small  an  extent  of 
land  fit  for  cultiration.  Their  small  breed  of  cattle  throve 
upon  the  poorest  herbage,  and  was,  in  every  respect,  well 
calculated  for  the  country.  In  summer,  the  people  sub- 
sisted chie%  on  milk,  prepared  in  various  forms ;  while  in 
winter  they  lived,  in  a  great  measure,  on  animal  food :  the 
spring  was  with  them  a  season  of  severe  abstinence.  Many 
were  expert  fishers  and  hunters.  In  those  primitive  times, 
the  forests,  heaths,  and  waters,  abounding  with  game  and 
fish,  were  alike  free  to  all,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  Now,  when  mountains  and 
rivers  are  guarded  with  severe  restrictions,  fish  and  game 
are  become  so  scarce,  as  to  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  form  only  a  few  weeks'  amusement  to  the  pri- 
vileged. * 

The  little  glens,  as  well  as  the  larger  straths,  were^  how- 
ever, peopled  with  a  race  accustomed  to  bear  privations 
with  patience  and  fortitude.  Cheered  by  the  enjoyment  of 
a  sort  of  wild  freedom,  cordial  attachments  bound  their 
little  societies  together.  A  great  check  to  population  was, 
however,  found  in  those  institutions  and  habits,  which,  ex- 
cept in  not  preventing  revengeful  retaliation  and  spoliations 
of  cattle^  served  all  the  purposes  for  which  laws  are  com- 
monly enforced. 

*  See  Appendix,  O. 
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While  the  country  was  portioned  out  amongst  numerous 
tenants,  none  of  their  sons  were  allowed  to  marry  till  they  had 
obtained  a  house,  a  farm,  or  some  certain  prospect  of  set- 
dement,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  son,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  succeed  his  father.  Cottagers  and  tradesmen 
were  also  discouraged  from  marrying,  till  they  had  a  house, 
and  the  means  of  providing  for  a  family.  These  customs 
are  now  changed.  The  system  of  converting  whole  tracts 
of  country  into  one  farm,  and  the  practice  of  letting  lands 
to  the  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  the  former  occu- 
piers, and  thar  future  ruin  or  prosperity,  occasions  gloomy 
prospects,  and  the  most  fearful  and  discouraging  uncer- 
tainty of  tenure.  Yet,  as  if  in  dispite  of  the  theory  of  Mal- 
thus,  these  discouragements,  instead  of  phecking  popula- 
tion, have  removed  the  restraint  which  the  prudent  fore- 
sight of  a  sagacious  peasantry  had  formerly  imposed  on 
early  marriages.  Having  now  no  sure  prospect  of  a  per- 
manent settlement,  by  succeeding  to  the  farms  inherited 
by  their  fathers,  nor  a  certainty  of  being  permitted  to  re- 
main  in  their  native  country  on  am,  terms,  they  marry  when- 
ever  inclination  prompts  them.  The  propriety  of  marry- 
ing when  young,  they  defend  on  this  principle,  that  their 
children  may  rise  up  around  them,  while  they  are  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  and  able  to  provide  for  their  maintenance, 
and  that  they  may  thus  ensure  support  to  their  old  age ; 
for  ho  Highlander  can  ever  forego  the  hope,  that,  while  he 
has  children  able  to  support  him,  he  will  never  be  allowed 
to  want.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affection  of  children  to 
their  parents  has  led  to  the  most  zealous  exertions,  and  the 
greatest  sacrifices  in  providing  for  their  support  and  comfort* 
Children  are  considered  less  as  a  present  incumbrance^  thaa 
as  a  source  of  future  assistance,  and  as  the  prop  of  declin- 
ing age.  Whatever  their  misfortunes  might  be,  they  be- 
lieved, that,  while  their  offspring  could  work,  they  woul^ 
not  be  left  destitute.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that,  among 
many  changes  of  character,  this  laudable  feeling  still  con- 
tinues in  considerable  force.     If  a  poor  man*s  family  are 
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under  tbe  necewity  of  going  to  service,  tbey  settle  among 
themadlfes  which  of  their  namber  shall  in  torn  remain  al 
home,  to  take  charge  of  their  parents,  and  all  consider  them* 
selves  bound  to  share  with  them  whatever  they  are  able  to 
save  from  their  wages. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  not  extinguished  by  absence  from 
the  mountains.  It  accompanies  the  Highland  soldier  amid 
the  dissipations  of  a  mode  of  life  to  which  he  has  not  been 
accustomed.  It^  prompts  him  to  save  a  portion  of  his  pay, 
to  enable  him  to  assist  his  parents,  and  also  to  work  when 
he  has  an  opportunity,  that  he  may  increase  their  allow- 
ance,— at  once  preserving  himself  from  idle  habits,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those  who  gave 
him  birth.  I  have  been  a  frequent  channel  through  which 
these  offerings  of  filial  bounty  were  communicated,  and  I 
have  generally  found,  that  a  threat  of  informing  their  pa* 
rents  of  misconduct,  has  operated  as  a  sufficient  check  on 
young  soldiers,  who  always  received  the  intimaticm  with  a 
sort  of  horror.  They  knew  that  tbe  report  would  not  only 
grieve  their  relations,  but  act  as  a  sentence  of  banishment 
against  themselves,  as  they  could  not  return  home  with  a 
bad  or  a  blemished  character.  Generals  M^Kenzie  Fraser 
and  M^Kenzie  of  Suddie^  who  successively  commanded  the 
78th  Highlanders,  seldom  had  occasion  to  resort  to  any 
other  punishment  than  threats  of  this  nature,  for  several 
years  after  the  embodying  of  that  regiment 

Honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  their  mutual  transactions 
were  enforced  by  custom  *  as  much  as  by  established  law, 
and  generally  had  a  more  powerful  influence  on  their  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  than  the  legal  enactments  of  latter  pe- 
riods. Insolvency  was  considered  as  disgraceful,  and  prima 
Jade  a  crime.)<  ^*  Bankrupts  were  forced  to  surrender  their 
all,  and  were  clad  in  a  party-coloured  clouted  garment, 
with  the  hose  of  different  sets,  and  had  their  hips  dashed 
against  a  stone  in  presence  of  the  people,  by  four  men,  each 

*  See  Appendisy  P. 
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taking  k(dd  of  an  arm  or  a  leg.  This  punishment  was  called 

Where  courage  is  considered  honourable  and  indispensi^ 
bk^  oowiutlioe  is  of  course  hdd  infamous,  and  punished  as 
criminaL  Of  the  ignominy  that  attached  to  it»  Mrs  Grant 
relates  the  following  anecdote :  *'  There  was  a  clan,  /  must 
not  tajf  9ohai  clan  it  is^f  who  had  been  for  ages  governed  by 
a  series  of  dnda  singularly  estimable,  and  highly  beloved^ 
and  whO|  in  one  instance^  provoked  their  leader  to  the  ex- 
treme of  indignation*  I  should  observe  that  the  transgres- 
sion was  partial,  the  culprits  being  the  inhabitants  of  one 
single  parish*  These,  in  a  hasty  skirmish  with  a  neigh- 
bouring clan,  thinking  discretion  the  best  part  of  valour, 
sought  safety  in  retreat*  A  cruel  chief  would  have  inflicted 
the  worst  of  punishments— banishment  from  the  bounds  of 
his  dan,— which,  indeed,  fell  little  short  of  the  curse  of 
Kehama*  This  good  laird,  however,  set  bounds  to  his 
wrath,  yet  made  their  punishment  severe  and  exemplary. 
He  appeared  himself  with  all  the  population  of  the  three 
ndjacent  parishes,  at  the  parish-church  of  the  offenders, 
where  they  were  all  by  order  convened.  After  divine  service 
they  were  all  marched  three  times  round  the  church,  in  pre- 
sence of  their  offended  leader  and  his  assembled  clan.  Each 
individual,  on  coming  out  of  the  church- door,  was  obliged  to 
draw  out  his  tongue  with  his  fingers,  and  then  cry  audibly, 
<  Skud  bidder  heich^*  i.  e.  ^  This  is  the  poltroon  who 
fled,'  and  to  repeat  it  at  every  corner  of  the  church.  A& 
ter  this  procession  of  ignominy,  no  other  punishment  was 
inflicted,  except  that  of  being  left  to  guard  the  district 
when  the  rest  were  called  out  to  battle.''  Mrs  Grant  adds. 
**  It  is  credibly  asserted,  that  no  enemy  has  seen  the  back 
of  any  of  that  name  ever  since.    And  it  is  certain,  that,  to 

*  The  Rererend  Dr  M'Queen's  DiseertatioiL 

f  I  may  now  mention,  what  the  accompliflhed  author  suppressed,  that  this 
chief  was  the  Laird  of  Grant,  grandfather  of  the  late  estimable  representatiye 
«f  that  hononrable  fiunUy. 
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this  day,  it  is  not  safe  for  any  person  of  another  name  to 
mention  this  circumstance  in  presence  of  one  of  the  affrooit- 
cd  clan. "  * 

Under  the  protection  of  the  same  principle^  were  placed 
the  fidelity  of  domestic  attachment,  and  the  sacred  obliga- 
tion of  the  marriage  tow.  *^  The  guilty  person^  whether 
male  or  female,  was  made  to  stand  in  a  barrel  of  cold  water 
at  the  church  door,  after  which  the  delinquent,  clad  in  a 
wet  tanvas  shirt,  was  made  to  stand  before  the  congrega- 
tion, and  at  close  of  serTice  the  minister  explained  the  na« 
ture  of  the  offence.  **  f 

This  punishment  was,  however,  seldom  necessary.  The 
crime  was  not  frequent,  and  the  separation  of  a  married 
couple  among  the  common  people  almost  unknown.  How- 
ever disagreeable  a  wife  might  be  to  her  husband,  he  rarely 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  her.  As  his 
wife  he  bore  with  her  failings :  as  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren, he  supported  her  credit:  a  separation  would  have 
disgraced  his  family,  and  have  entailed  reproach  on  his  pos- 
terity. For  the  illicit  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  in  an 
unmarried  state,  there  was  no  direct  punishment  beyond 
those  established  by  the  church ;  but,  as  usual  among  the 
people,  custom  supplied  the  defect,  by  establishing  some 
marks  of  reprehension  and  infamy.  Thes^Q  were  often  of  a 
nature  which  showed  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  not  to  be  expect- 
ed among  an  uneducated  people,  were  it  not  that  these  es- 
tablished habits  so  well  supplied  the  want  of  education,  and 
of  what  is  usually  termed  civilization.  Young  unmarried 
women  never  wore  any  close  head  dress,  but  only  the  hair 
tied  with  bandages  or  some  slight  ornament.  This  conti- 
nued till  marriage,  or  till  they  attained  a  certain  age ;  but 
if  a  young  woman  lost  her  virtue  and  character,  then  she 
was  obliged  to  wear  a  cap,  and  never  afterwards  to  appear 
with  her  hair  uncovered,  in  the  dress  of  virgin  innocence. 

*  Mn  Grant  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders, 
t  Dr  M^Qaeen's  Dissertation, 
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Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  observed  of  the  Highlanders, 
^^  That  to  be  modest  as  well  as  brave,  to  be  contented  with 
a  few  things  which  Nature  requires,  to  act  and  to  suffer 
without  complaining,  to  be  as  much  ashamed  of  doing  any 
thing  insolent  or  ungenerous  to  others,  as  of  bearing  it  when 
done  to  ourselves,  and  to  die  with  pleasure  to  revenge  at 
fronts  ofiered  to  their  clan  or  their  country ;  these  they  ac- 
counted their  highest  accomplishments. '' 
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LffoeqfCouMtrjf^^Sodal  MeHingi'^TradiUanal  Tales  and  Poetry. 


It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of  moun- 
tainous and  romantic  regions  are  of  all  men  the  most  enthu* 
siasdcally  attached  to  their  country.  The  Swiss,  when  at 
a  distance  from  home,  are  sometimes  said  to  die  of  the  ino- 
ladie  dupays.  *  The  Scotch  Highlanders  entertain  similar 
feelings.  The  cause  of  this  attachment  to  their  native  land 
is  the  same  in  all.  In  a  rich  and  champaign  country,  with 
no  marked  or  striking  features,  no  deep  impression  is  made 
on  the  imagination  by  external  scenery.  Its  fertility  is  the 
only  quality  for  which  the  soil  is  valued ;  and  the  only  hope 
entertained  from  it  is  realized  by  an  abundant  crop.  In 
such  a  country,  the  members  of  the  community  do  not  im- 
mediately depend  for  their  happiness  on  mutual  assistance 
or  friendly  intercourse;  and  thus  an  exclusive  selfishness  is 
apt  to  supplant  the  social  affections.  Hence^  too,  in  the 
ordinary  tenor  of  life,  we  seldom  find  amongst  them  any 
thing  calculated  to  catch  the  imagination,  to  excite  the  feel- 
ings, or  to  give  an  interest  to  the  records  of  memory; — ^no 
striking  adventures — no  daring  or  dangerous  enterprises. 
Amongst  them  we  seldom  hear 


<*  Of  numng  acddents  by  flood  and  fl«ld, 
Of  hair-breadth  *MapM  i'  th*  imoiinent  deadly  breach.  '* 

To  the  Highlanders  such  scenes  and  subjects  were  con- 
genial and  familiar.    The  kind  of  life  which  they  led  expos- 

*  During  last  war  a  Swim  soldier,  confined  in  the  French  prison  at  Perth^ 
was  long  in  a  lingering  sickly  state,  fh>m  no  other  cause  that  the  surgeon  could 
discorer  but  a  constant  longing  and  sighing  for  his  native  country.  I  hav« 
frequently  met  with  inatsnca  of  ths  same  kind  among  Highhmd  racmits. 
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ed  them  to  vicissitudes  and  dangers,  which  they  shared  in 
common.  They  had  perchance  joined  in  the  chase  or  in 
the  foray  together,  and  remembered  the  adventures  in 
which  they  all  had  participated.  Their  traditions  referred 
to  a  common  ancestry ;  and  their  songs  of  love  and  valour 
found  an  echo  in  general  sympathy.  In  removing  from 
their  homes,  such  a  people  do  not  merely  change  the  spot 
of  earth  on  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived. 
Mercenary  and  selfish  objects  are  forgotten  in  the  endear- 
ing associations  entwined  round  the  objects  which  they  have 
abandoned.  Among  a  people  who  cannot  appreciate  his 
amusements,  his  associations,  and  his  taste,  the  expatriated 
Highlander  naturally  sighs  for  his  own  mountains.  Even 
in  removing  from  one  part  of  the  Highlands  to  another,  the 
sacrifice  was  regarded  as  severe.  * 

The  poetical  propensity  of  the  Highlanders,  which  in- 
deed was  the  natural  result  of  their  situation,  and  their  pe- 
culiar institutions,  is  generally  known.  When  adventures 
abound  they  naturally  give  fervour  to  the  poet's  song ;  and 
the  verse  which  celebrates  them  is  listened  to  with  sympa- 
thetic eagerness  by  those  who  have  similar  adventures  to 
record  or  to  repeat.  Accordingly,  the  recitation  of  their 
traditional  poetry  was  a  favourite  pastime  with  the  High- 
landers when  collected  round  their  evening  fire.  The  per- 
son who  could  rehearse  the  best  poem  or  song,  and  the 
longest  and  most  entertaining  tale,  whether  stranger,  or 

*  A  ungle  anecdote,  selected  from  hundreds  with  which  e^ery  Highlander 
is  familiar,  will  show  the  force  of  this  local  attachment  A  tenant  of  my  fa- 
ther's, at  the  foot  of  Shichallain,  removed,  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  follow- 
ed his  son  to  a  farm  which  he  had  taken  at  some  distance  lower  down  the  coun- 
try. One  morning  the  oM  man  disappeared  for  a  considerable  time,  and  being 
asked  on  his  return  where  he  bad  been,  he  replied,  *<  As  I  was  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  a  thought  came  across  me,  that,  perhaps,  some  of  the  waters 
from  Shicballain,  and  the  sweet  fountains  that  watered  the  farm  of  my  fore- 
fathers, might  now  be  passing  by  me,  and  that  if  I  bathed  they  might  touch  my 
skin.  I  immediately  stripped,  and,  from  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  being  surround- 
ed by  the  pure  waters  of  Leidnabreilag,  (the  name  of  the  farm),  I  could  not. 
tear  myself  away  sooner.  ** 

VOL.  I.  G 
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friend,  was  the  most  acceptable  guest.  *  AWhen  a  stranger 
appeared,  after  the  usual  introductory  compliments,  the 
first  question  was,  **  Bheil  dad  agud  air  na  Finn  ? ''  Can 
you  speak  of  the  days  of  Fingal  ?  If  the  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative,  the  whole  hamlet  was  convened,  and  midnight 
was  usually  the  hour  of  separation.  At  these  meetings  the 
women  regularly  attended,  and  were,  besides,  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  alternately  in  each  other's  houses,  with  their 
distafis,  or  spinning-wheels,  when  the  best  singer,  or  the 
most  amusing  reciter,  always  bore  away  the  palm. 

The  powers  of  memory  and  fancy  thus  acquired  a 
strength  unexampled  among  the  peasantry  of  any  other 
country,  where  recitation  is  not  practised  in  a  similar  way, 

V  ^  When  a  boy  I  took  great  pleasure  in  hearing  these  recitations,  and  now 
reflect,  with  much  surprise,  on  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a  person  could 
continue  them  for  hours,  without  hesitation  and  without  stopping,  except  to 
give  the  argument  or  prelude  to  a  new  chapter  or  subject.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  reciters  in  my  time  was  Duncan  Macintyre,  a  native  of 
Glenlyon  in  Perthsliire,  who  died  in  September  1816^  in  his  93d  year.  His 
memory  was  most  tenacious ;  and  the  poems,  songs,  and  tales,  of  which  he  re- 
tained a  perfect  remembrance  to  the  last,  would  fill  a  volume.  Several  of  the 
poems  are  in  possession  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  who  settled  a 
small  annual  pension  on  Macintyre  a  few  years  before  his  death,  as  being  one 
of  the  last  who  retained  any  resemblance  to  the  ancient  race  of  Bards.  When 
any  surprise  was  expressed  at  his  strength  of  memory,  and  his  great  store  of  an- 
cient poetry,  he  said,  that  in  his  early  years,  he  knew  numbers  whose  superior 
stores  of  poetry  would  have^ade  his  own  appear  as  nothing.  This  talent  was 
so  general,  that  to  multiply  instances  of  it  may  appear  superfluous. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Highland  Society  of  London  sent  the  late  Mr  Alex- 
ander Stewart  *  through  the  Southern  Highlands  to  collect  a  few  remains  of 
Gaelic  poetiy.  When  he  came  to  my  father's  house,  a  young  woman  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbouriiood  was  sent  for,  from  whose  recitations  he  wrote  down 
upwards  of  3000  lines ;  and,  had  she  been  desired,  she  cbuld  have  given  him  as 
many  more.  So  correct  was  her  memory,  that,  when  the  whole  was  read  over 
to  her,  the  corrections  were  trifling.  When  she  stopped  to  give  the  transcriber 
time  to  write,  she  Invariably  took  up  the  word  immediately  following  that  at 
which  she  stopped.  This  girl  had  peculiar  advantages,  as  her  father  and  mother 
possessed  great  stores  of  Celtic  poetry  and  traditions.  Several  specimens  are  in 
possession  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London. 

V 
^  He  was  grandson  to  the  man  who  bathed  in  his  native  waterst 
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and  where,  every  thing  being  committed  to  paper,  the  exer- 
cise of  memory  is  less  necessary.    It  is  owing  to  this  ancient 
custom  that  we  still  meet  with  Highlanders  who  can  give  a 
connected  and  minutely  accurate  detail  of  the  history,  ge* 
nealogy,  fends,  and  battles  of  all  the  tribes  and  families  in 
every  district,  or  glen,  for  many  miles  round,  and  for  a  pe- 
riod of  several  hundred  years.  They  illustrated  these  details 
by  a  reference  to  any  remarkable  stone,  cairn,*  tree,  or 
stream,  within  the  district ;  connecting  with  each  some  kin- 
dred story  of  a  fairy  or  ghost,  or  the  death  of  some  person 
who  perished  in  the  snow,  by  any  sudden  disaster,  or  by 
some  accidental  rencounter,  and  embellishing  each  with 
some  tradition  or  anecdote.    Such  topics  formed  their  or- 
dinary subject  of  conversation.  V  In  the  Lowlands,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  person,  in  the  same  sta- 
tion of  life,  who  can  repeat  from  memory  more  than  a  few 
verses  of  a  psalm  or  ballad,  and  who,  instead  of  giving  an 
historical  detail  of  several  ages,  and  changes  of  families,  is 
generally  dumb,  or  perhaps  answers  with  a  vacant  stare  of 
surprise  when  such  questions  are  asked.     The  bare  descrip- 
tion, however,  of  such  rencounters  or  accidents,  among  a 
people  merely  warlike,  how  impetuous  and  energetic  soever 
In  character,  would  have  proved  exceedingly  monotonous^ 
or  fit  only  to  amuse  or  interest  persons  possessed  of  few  ideas 
and  obtuse  feelings ;  but  in  the  graphic  delineations  of  the 
Celtic  narrator,  the  representation  of  adventures,  whether 
romantic  or  domestic,  was  enlivened  by  dramatic  sketches, 
which  introduced  him  occasionally  as  speaking  or  convers- 
ing in  an  appropriate  and  characteristic  manner.     This, 
among  people  accustomed  to  embody  the  expressions  of  pas- 
sion and  deep  feeling  in  a  powerful  and  pathetic  eloquence^ 

*  A  heap  of  ttones  was  thrown  over  the  spot  where  a  person  happened  to  be 
kiUcd  or  buried.  Every  passenger  added  a  stone  to  this  heap,  which  was  call- 
ed a  Cairn,  Hence  the  Highlanders  have  a  saying,  when  one  person  serves  an- 
other, or  shows  any  civility, « I  will  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn  ;**  in  other  words 
I  will  respect  your  memory. 
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gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  narratives,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
spirit  by  which  these  narratives  were  at  once  animated  and 
preserved.* 

By  this  manner  of  passing  their  leisure  time,  and  by  habi- 
tual intercourse  with  their  superiors,  they  acquired  a  groat 
degree  of  natural  good  breeding,  together  with  a  fluency  of 
nervous,  elegant,  and  grammatical  expression,  not  easily  to 
be  conceived  or  understood  by  persons  whose  dialect  has 
been  contaminated  by  an  intermixture  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  idioms*  Their  conversations  were  carried  on  with 
a  degree  of  ease,  vivacity,  and  freedom  from  restraint,  not 
msually  to  be  met  with  in  the  lower  orders  of  society.  The 
Gaelic  language  is  singularly  adapted  to  this  colloquial  ease, 
frankness,  and  courtesy.  It  contains  expressions  better 
calculated  to  mark  the  various  degrees  of  respect  and  de- 
ference due  to  age,  rank,  or  character,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  any  other  language.  These  expressions  are,  in- 
deed peculiar  and  untranslatable.  A  Highlander  was  ac- 
customed to  stand  before  his  superior  with  his  bonnet  in  his 
hand,  if  so  permitted,  (which  was  rarely  the  case,  as  few  su- 
periors chose  to  be  outdone  in  politeness  by  the  people,) 
and  his  plaid  thrown  over  his  left  shoulder,  with  his  right 
arm  in  full  action,  adding  strength  to  his  expressions,  while 
he  preserved  a  perfect  command  of  his  mind,  his  words,  and 
manners.  He  was  accustomed,  without  showing  the  least 
bashful  timidity,  to  argue  and  pass  his  joke  (for  which  the 
language  is  also  well  adapted)  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
naming  the  person  whom  he  addressed  by  his  most  familiar 
appellation,  f     Feeling  thus  unembarrassed  before  his  supe- 

*  Martin,  speaking  of  the  Highlanders  of  his  time»  says,  "  Several  of  both 
sexes  have  a  quick  vein  of  poesy  ;  and  in  their  language  (which  is  very  empha- 
tic) they  compose  rhymes  and  verse,  both  of  vrhich  powerfully  affect  the  fancy, 
aiid,  in  my  judgment,  (which  is  not  singular  in  this  matter),  with  as  great  force 
as  that  of  any  aneient  or  modem  poet  I  ever  yet  read.  They  have  generally 
very  retentive  memories. " 

f  If  tlie  individual  was^a  man  of  landed  property,  or  a  tacksradn  of  an  old 
family,  he  was  addressed  by  the  name  of  his  estate  or  farm ;  if  otlierwise,  by  his 
Christian  name  or  patronymic.     From  these  patronymics  many  of  our  most 
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rior,  he  never  lost  the  air  of  conscious  independence  and 
confidence  in  himself,  which  were  acquired  by  his  habitual 
use  of  arms;  **  a  fashion/'  as  is  observed  by  a  celebrated  wri- 
ter,  *^  which,  by  accustoming  them  to  the  instruments  of 
death,  remove  the  fear  of  death  itself,  and  which,  from  the 
danger  of  provocation,  made  the  comipon  people  as  polite 
and  as  guarded  in  their  behaviour  as  the  gentry  of  other 
countries.*'  * 

ancient  familieBy  sucb  as  the  Macdonalda,  Macdougals,  Macgregors,  and  others 
of  the  western  and  southern  clans^  assumed  their  names,  as  weU  as  the  more  mo- 
dem clans  of  the  southern  HighUnders,  the  Robertsons  and  Farquharsons^ 
the  latter  changing  the  Celtic  mac  to  the  Scottish  son,  as  the  Fergusons  have 
done,  although  this  last  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  names  of 
any,  as  pronounced  in  Gaelic,  in  which  language  the  modem  name  Ferguson 
is  totally  unknown.  The  last  instance  I  knew  of  a  person  assuming  the  pa- 
tronymic as  a  surname,  was  the  late  General  Reid,  who  died  Colonel  of  the 
88th  regiment  in  1806,  and  whom  I  shall  have  oecasion  to  mention  as  an  o^- 
cer  of  the  42d  raiment,  and  as  one  of  the  most  scientific  amateur  musicians  of 
his  time.  He  was  son  of  Alexander  Robertson  of  Straloch,  whose  forefathers, 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  were  always  called  Barons  Rua,  Roy,  or  Red, 
The  designation  was  originally  assumed  by  the  first  of  the  family  having  red  hair, 
and  having  got  a  royal  grant  of  a  barony.  Although  the  representative  of  the 
fiimily  was  in  all  companies  addressed  as  Baron  Rua,  and  as  I  have  said»  was 
known  by  no  other  name,  yet  his  signature  was  always  Robertson,  all  the 
younger  children  bearingthat  name.  General  Reid  never  observed  this  rule; 
and  being  tlie  heir  of  the  family,  was  not  only  called  Reid,  but  kept  the  name 
imd  signature  of  Reid:  why  he  added  the  letter  i  to  Red  I  know  not. 
The  celebrated  JTeanuich,  Robert  Rua  Macgregor,  sometimes  signed  Rob 
Roy,  or  Red  Robert,  f 

*  Sir  John  Dalrymple*s  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain. 

I  See  Appendix,  Q^ 
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SECTION  IX. 

Attachment  to  the  Exikd  Family — Political  diffkrencet  between  the 
Lofwlanders  and  the  Highlanders — Disinterested  but  mistaken 
Jeeling  of  Loyalty^-'Military  conduct* 

X^Undeb  the  House  of  Stuart,  '^  the  Highlanders  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  freedom  suited  to  the  ideas  of  a  high-spirited 
people,  proud  of  having,  for  a  series  of  ages,  maintained 
their  independence.  The  occasional  interference  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  the  policy  frequently  pursued,  of  em- 
ploying one  chief  to  punish  another,  and  of  rewarding  the 
successful  rival  with  a  share  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  the 
vanquished,  had  a  greater  tendency  to  perpetuate  than  to 
allay  the  endless  feuds  between  different  clans  and  districts. 
it  had  another  effect;  it  turned  the  exasperation  of  the  sub- 
dued clan  against  those  who  attacked  them,  and  directing  it 
from  the  person  of  a  distant  sovereign,  whose  power  was 
sometimes  so  weak  that  he  had  no  other  means  of  establishing 
his  authority  than  that  of  setting  the  clans  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  In  this  state  of  hostilityi  their  rage  and  irrita- 
tion being  expended  against  their  neighbours  and  rivals, 
the  part  the  Sovereign  had  taken  attracted  little  notice; 
and  thus  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  person  continued  un- 
shaken. Of  this  we  have  striking  instances  in  the  case  of 
the  Macdonalds  of  Cantyre  and  Islay,  and  the  Macleans  of 
Douart,  whose  lands  were  forfeited  and  granted  to  the  £arl 
of  Argyll  in  consequence  of  some  acts  of  violence  commit- 
ted in  the  course  of  their  mutual  feuds ;  and  yet  no  people 
in  the  Highlands  retained  a  stronger  or  more  lasting  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  than  these  two  clans.  The  case  was  the  same 
with  the  Macleods  of  the  Lewis,  whose  lands  were  granted  to 

*  3ce  AppendiX}  R« 
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the  Mackenzies;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Mao 
donaldsy  Macleans,  and  Macleods,  with  all  their  reverses  and 
forfeitures,  preserved  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  their  an* 
cient  sovereigns  and  their  descendants»-^an  attachment  which 
was  early  forgotten  by  those  who  were  more  favoured,  and  were 
enriched  by  the  grants  of  their  estates.  The  actual  interference 
of  the  sovereign  or  any  distant  authority  being  little  felt  by  the 
Highlanders,  it  contributed  to  give  them  an  idea  of  independ- 
ence^ and  fostered  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  King,  whose 
severity  was  not  immediately  felt,  as  few  mandates  came  di- 
rectly from  him.  Thus  a  species  of  freedom  and  independence 
continued  with  little  inteiTuption,  and  always  accompanied 
with  loyalty  and  a  high  spirit,  till  after  the  reign  of  Charles 
L  and  during  the  Commonwealth,  when  Oliver  Cromwell 
planted  garrisons  in  the  heart  of  their  country  to  punish 
them  for  their  loyalty  during  the  civil  wars.  It  was  then 
that  they  began  to  find  their  independence  lowered,  and 
their  freedom  restrained.  This  restraint,  however,  conti- 
nued only  during  the  period  of  the  Usurpation ;'  for  soqn 
after  the  Restoration,  the  garrisons  were  withdrawn  by 
Charles  II.  in  consideration  of  the  eminent  services  render* 
ed  to  bis  father  and  himself  in  their  adversity.  The  sub- 
sequent measures  adopted  by  King  William  helped  greatly 
to  awaken  and  confirm  the  attachment  of  the  Highlanders 
to  their  ancient  kings,  while  it  increased  their  aversion  to 
the  new  monarch.  >^ 
^  To  these  causes  may  in  part  be  ascribed  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  Highlanders  strove  for  the  restoration  of 
their  ancient  line  of  sovereigns.  Another  source  of  this  at- 
tachment may  be  traced  to  the  feudal  system  itself.  When 
we  take  into  account  the  implicit  devotion  of  the  clans  to 
the  interests  and  the  honour  of  their  chiefs,  we  may  cea^ 
to  wonder  at  their  respect  for  a  family,  between  which  and 
many  of  their  chiefs  a  connection  by  birth,  marriage,  and 
hereditary  descent,  was  known  to  subsist.  This  connection 
was  nearly  similar  to  that  between  the  chief  and  many 
members  of  his  clan.   The  doctrine  of  hereditary  succession, 
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and  indereasible  right,  never,  in  its  abstract  sense,  formed 
any  part  of  their  system.  Acute  and  intelligent  in  regard 
to  all  objects  within  their  view,  they  had  but  vague  and  in- 
definite ideas  of  the  limits  of  royal  power  and  prerogative. 
Their  loyalty,  like  their  religion,  was  a  strong  habitual  at- 
tachment ;  the  object  of  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
observation,  but  not  beyond  that  of  their  affections.  The 
Stuarts  were  the  only  kings  their  fathers  had  obeyed  and 
served.  Of  the  errors  of  their  government  in  regard  to 
the  English,  and  Saxons  of  the  Lowlands,  they  were  either 
Ignorant  or  unqualified  to  judge.  Poetry  was  here  a  powjsrful 
auxiliary  to  prejudice.  Burns  has  said,  that  ^^  the  Muses  are  all 
Jacobites.  *'  ^*  There  are  few  Scotchmen,  even  of  the  present 
day,"  says  Laing  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  *^  whose  hearts 
are  not  warmed  by  the  songs  which  celebrate  their  independ- 
ence, under  their  ancient  race  of  kings.''  The  sympathy  which 
we  naturally  cherish,  when  the  mighty  are  laid  low, — the  ge- 
nerous indignation  excited  by  the  abuse  of  power,  or  by  in- 
sulted feeling, — and  the  tender  anguish  with  which  the  vic- 
tims of  mistaken  principle  looked  back  from  a  foreign  shore, 
where  they  wandered  in  hopeless  exiles  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers; — these  and  similar  themes  were  more  suscepti- 
ble of  poetical  embellishment  than  the  support  of  a  new  and 
ill-understood  authority;  a  subject  not  of  feeling,  but  of  that 
cool  and  abstract  reasoning  which  was  the  more  unpoetical 
for  being  sound  and  conclusive.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that 
the  whole  power  of  national  song,  during  that  period,  in- 
clined towards  the  ancient  dynasty ;  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  ludicrous,  the  popular,  and  the  pathetic,  volunteered  in 
the  Jacobite  service.  It  is  beyond  question,  that  the  merit 
of  these  Jacobite  songs  eclipsed,  and  still  eclipses,  every  at^ 
tempt  at  poetry  on  the  other  side,  which  has  produced  little 
beyond  a  few  scraps  of  verses,  in  ridicule  of  the  bare  knees, 
the  kilts,  and  bad  English  of  the  Highlanders.  *  .  • 

A 

^^  *  Now,  as  the  House  of  Hanover  has  not  more  loyal  or  devoted  subjecti 
than  the  descendants  of  the  honourable  old  Jacobites,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
ftotice  a  few  of  those  popular  songs  which  so  powerfully  affected  many  of  the 
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yc  The  last  great  cause  which  I  shall  mention  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Highlanders  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  the 
difference  of  religious  feelings  and  prejudices  that  distin- 
guished them  from  their  brethren  of  the  South.  This  dif- 
ference became  striking  at  the  Reformation,  and  continued 
during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  century.  While  many 
Lowlanders  were  engaged  in  angry  theological  controver- 
sies, or  adopted  a  more  sour  and  forbidding  demeanour,  the 
Highlanders  retained  much  of  their  ancient  superstitions, 
and,  from  their  cheerful  and  poetical  spirit,  were  averse  to 
long  faces  and  wordy  disputes.  They  were,  therefore,  more 
inclined  to  join  the  Cavaliers  than  the  Roundheads,  and 
were,  on  one  occasion,  employed  by  the  ministry  of  Charles 
II.  to  keep  down  the  republican  spirits  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land. The  same  cause,  among  others,  had  previously  in- 
duced them  to  join  the  standard  of  Montrose.   . 

It  has  been  said  by  a  celebrated  author, '"'  that  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  has 
never  been  distracted  by  religious  controversy,  or  suffered 
from  religious  persecution.!     This  is  easily  accounted  for. 

last  generation,  and  which  continue  to  afford  occasional  amusement  and  pastime 
to  the  present :— **  Hey  Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  wauken  yet  ? "  **  Hame,  hame, 
H*8  hame  I  would  be.  For  I'm  wearied  of  my  life  in  this  foreign  countrie;  ** 
**  A  health  to  them  that  I  lo'e  dear ;  "  **  Kenmure's  on  and  awa ; "  <«  The  King 
shall  enjoy  his  ain  ;  *'— «11  of  which  spoke  to  the  heart  in  the  strong  and  simple 
language  best  suited  to  awaken  its  most  powerful  emotions.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered how  many  feel,  and  how  few  reason,  the  power  of  popular  poetry  will  be 
easily  understood  Of  this  the  government  in  1746  seemed  to  be  fully  sen* 
sible ;  for  great  numbers  of  the  popular  ballads  a^d  songs  were  bought  up  and 
publicly  burnt  '^ 

•  Dalrymple's  Memoirs. 

f  Although  they  never  suffered  from  religious  persecutions,  tbey  sometimes 
resisted  a  change  in  the  mode  of  worship.  The  last  Episcopal  clergyman  of 
the  parish  of  Glenorchy,  Mr  David  Lindsay,  was  ordered  to  sui  render  his 
charge  to  a  Presbyterian  minister  then  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
When  the  new  clergyman  reached  the  parish  to  take  possession  of  his  living,' 
not  an  individual  would  speak  to  him,  and  every  door  was  shut  against  him» 
except  Mr  Lindsay's,  who  received  him  kindly.  On  Sunday  the  new  clergy- 
man went  to  church,  accompanied  by  his  predecessor.  Tlie  whole  population 
«f  this  district  were  assembled,  but  they  would  not  enter  the  church.     No  por-* 
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The  religion  of  the  Highlanders  was  founded  on  the  sim- 
plest principles  of  Christianity^  and  cherished  by  strong 
feeling.  On  this,  also,  was  grounded  a  moral  education, 
without  letters,  (so  far  as  regarded  the  lower  orders  I  mean ; 
the  middle  '"'  and  higher  classes  having,  for  many  genera- 
tions, been  well  educated,)  and  transmitted  to  them  from 
their  forefathers,  with  which  was  mixed  a  degree  of  honour- 
able feeling  f  which  never  forsook  them  in  public  life,  whe- 

■on  spoke  to  the  new  miatster,  nor  was  there  the  leest  noise  or  nolenoey  till  he 
attempted  to  enter  the  church,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  twelve  men  fully 
armed,  who  told  him  he  must  accompany  them ;  and,  disregarding  all  Mr 
Lindsay's  prayers  and  entreaties,  they  ordered  the  piper  to  play  the  march  of 
death,  and  marched  away  with  the  minister  to  the  confines  of  the  parish.  Here 
they  made  him  swear  on  the  Bible  that  he  would  never  letura,  or  attempt  to 
disturb  Mr  Lindsay.  He  kept  his  oath.  The  synod  of  Argyle  were  highly  in^ 
censed  at  this  violation  of  ibeir  authority;  but  seeing  that  the  people  were  deter* 
miqed  to  resist,  no  farther  attempt  was  made,  and  Mr  Lindsay  lived  thirty 
years  afterwards,  and  died  £piscopal  minister  of  Glenorchy,  loved  and  revered 
by  his  ^ock. 

*  See  Appendix,  S.  ^ 

f  One  instance  of  the  force  of  principle,  founded  on  a  sense  of  honour,  and 
its  conse<iuent  influence,  was  exhibited  in  the  year  1745,  when  the  rebel  army 
lay  At  Kirkliston,  near  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  whose  grandfatlier,  when 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  in  1692,  had  transmitted  to  Campbell  of  Glen- 
lyon,  the  orders  of  King  William  for  the  massacre  of  Glenoo.  Macdonald  of 
Gleneo,  the  immediate  descendant  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  who,  with  alt 
his  family,  (except  a  child  carried  away  by  his  nurse  in  the  dark),  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  this  horrid  massacre,  had  joined  the  rebels  with  all  his  followers,  and 
was  then  in  West  Lothian.  Prince  Charles,  anxious  to  save  the  house  and 
property  of  Lord  Stair,  and  to  remove  from  his  followers  all  excitement  to  re- 
venge, but  at  the  same  time  not  comprehending  their  true  character,  proposed 
that  the  Glenco  men  should  be  marched  to  a  distance  from  Lord  Stair's  house 
und  parks,  lest  the  remembrance  of  the  share  which  bis  grandfather  had  had  in 
the  order  for  extirpating  the  whole  clan  should  now  excite  a  spirit  of  revenge. 
When  the  proposal  was  communicated  to  the  Glenco  men,  they  declared,  that, 
if  that  was  the  case,  tliey  must  return  home.  If  they  were  considered  so  dis- 
honourable as  to  take  revenge  on  an  innocent  man,  they  were  not  fit  to  remain 
with  honourable  men,  nor  to  support  an  honourable  cause ;  and  it  was  not 
without  much  explanation,  and  great  persuasion,  that  they  were  prevented 
from  marching  away  the  following  morning.  When  education  is  founded  oa 
such  principles,  the  happic&t  cficcts  are  to  be  expected. 
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ther  engaged  in  open  rebellion,  as  in'174*5t  or  as  loyal  sub- 
jects 6ghting  the  battles  of  their  country,  in  after  periods. 

<'  The  two  principal  distinctions  in  the  religion  of  the 
Highlanders  are  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic The  latter,  with  few  exceptions,  is  confined  to  the 
county  of  Inverness,  particularly  to  the  districts  of  Locha- 
ber,  Moidart,  Arasaik,  Morrer,  Knoidart,  and  Strath 
Glass,  and  to  the  islands  of  Cannay,  Eig,  South  Uist,  and 
Barra,  where  the  adherents  to  the*religion  of  their  ances- 
tors are  equal,  if  not  superior  in  number,  to  the  disciples  of 
the  Reformation.  There  are  likewise  a  few  Episcopalians, 
chiefly  among  the  gentry. 

<<  The  religion  of  a  Highlander  is  peaceable  and  unobtru- 
sive* He  never  arms  himself  with  quotations  from  Scrip- 
ture to  carry  on  offensive  operations.  There  is  no  induce- 
ment for  him  to  strut  about  in  the  garb  of  piety,  in  order 
to  attract  respect,  as  his  own  conduct  insures  it.  Not  be- 
ing perplexed  by  doubt,  he  wants  no  one  to  corroborate  his 
faith.  Upon  such  a  subject,  therefore,  he  is  silent,  un- 
less invited  to  conversation,  and  then  he  entertains  it  with 
solemnity  and  reverence.  The  relationship  between  him 
and  his  Creator  is  more  in  his  heart  than  on  his  tongue.  I 
believe  his  religious  feelings  to  be  as  sincere  as  they  are 
simple  and  unassuming,  and  that  moral  precepts  are  more 
congenial  to  his  disposition  than  mysteries.  / 

*^  Another  circumstance,  still  more  astonishing,  is,  that 
Protestants  and  Papists,  so  often  pronounced  to  be  eternal-* 
ly  inimical,  live  here  in  charity  and  brotherhood.  On  nei- 
ther side  is  humanity  forgotten  in  their  doctrine  of  divinity. 
In  Fort  William  there  is  the  Scotch  church,  and  the  Epis- 
copal and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  of  the  neighbourhood,  know  no  division,  ex- 
cept at  the  doors  of  their  respective  places  of  worship.  ^ 

*  Pennaniy  speaking  of  the  island  of  Cannay,  says,  "  The  minister  and  (ho 
Pqpiifa  priest  reside  in  Eig ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  turbulent  seas  that  divide 
these  isles,  are  very  seldom  able  to  attend  tjieir  flocks.  I  adinire  the  modcra* 
tJon  of  their  congregations,  who  attend  tlie  preaching  of  ciUicr  indiifcrenily  i^ 
they  happen  to  arrive.  *' 
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On  a  Sunday  morning  they  may  be  seen  in  the  street,  and 
approaching  by  the  several  roads,  conversing  together  ^  in . 
unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace, '  till  the  time  ar- 
rives for  their  separation,  when  each  man  bends  bis  course 
according,  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  without  note 
or  comment  from  the  others;  and  when  the  assemblies  are 
dismissed,  they  meet  again  as  cordially  as  they  parted.  The 
advocate  for  intolerance  will  say,  such  a  people  must  either 
be  lukewarm  and  indiiK»rent,  or  the  thing  is  impossible. 
Not  at  all.  lliey  are  truly  earnest  in  their  devotion.  The 
same  q;>irit  of  charity  is  difiused  throughout  families.  A 
master  does  not  require  his  servants  to  think  as  he  thinks  ; 
be  merely  requires  them  to  do  as  they  are  bid.  A  husband 
is  not  offended  because  his  wife  loves  ooAsubstantiation  bet* 
ter  than  transubstantiation,  provided  she  loves  him.  As  for 
their  children,  they  easily' come  to  an  agreement  about 
them,  if  they  agree  in  every  thing  else.  I  visited  a  family, 
where  the  master  of  the  boUse  and  his  sons  are  Roman  Ca- 
thoUcs,  bis  wife  and  daughter  Episcopalians,  and  the  tutor 
a  Presbyterian.  What  a  mixture  !  And  does  it  not  lead 
to  confusion  and  wrangling  ?  By  no  means ;  quite  the  con- 
trary. It  is  a  daily  lesson  of  good-will  and  kind*hearted 
forbearance,  and  every  one  in  the  house  is  benefited  by  it.  ^w 

This  was  the  state  of  religion,  liberality,  and  Christian 
charity  among  different  sects  twenty  years  9go.  In  more 
ancient  times,  the  minds  and  principles  of  the  Highlanders 
were  influenced  and  guided  by  their  institutions ;  by  their 
notions,  that  honour,  or  disgrace,  communicated  to  a  whole 
family  or  district;  by  their  chivalry,  their  poetry,  and  tra- 
ditionary tales :  in  latter  periods  the  labours  of  the  parish 
ministers  have,  by  tl>eir  religious  and  moral  instructiotts^ 
reared  an  admirable  structure  on  this  foundation.  No  re* 
ligions  order,  in  modern  times,  have  been  more  useful  and 
exemplary^  by  their  instructions  and  practice^  than  the 
Scotch  parochial  clergy.  Adding  example  to  precept,  tbey 
have  taught  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  man-> 
Her  clear,  simple,  and  easily  comprehended  by  their  flock» 
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Thus,  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Highlanders,  guided  by 
their  clergy,  were  blended  with  an  impressive,  captivating, 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  so,  a  salutary  superstition, 
.inculcating  on  the  minds  of  all,  that  an  honourable  and  well 
spent  life  entailed  a  blessing  on  descendants,  while  a  curse 
would  descend  on  the  successors  of  the  wicked,  the  oppres- 
sor, and  ungodly.  *     These,  with  a  belief  in  ghosts,  dreams^ 

*  The  belief  that  the  punishment  of  the  cruelty,  oppression,  or  miscon- 
duct of  an  individual  desc&ded  as  a  curse  on  his  children,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  yras  not  confined  to  the  common  people.  All  ranks  were 
influenced  bj  it;  and  many  believed,  that  if  the  curse  did  not  fall  upon  the  fir^ 
or  second  generation,  it  would  inevitably  descend  upon  the  succeeding.  The 
late  Colonel  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  retained  this  belief  through  a  course  of 
thirty  years*  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  an  officer  of  the  42d  regiment,  and 
of  Marines.  He  was  grandson  of  the  Laird  of  Glenlyon,  who  commanded  the 
military  at  the  massacre  of  Glenco,  and  who  lived  in  the  laird  of  Glcnco^s 
house,  where  he  and  his  men  were  hospitably  entertained  during  a  fortnight  prior 
to  the  execution  of  his  orders.  Colonel  Campbell  was  an  additional  captain  in 
the  42d  regiment  in  1748,  and  was  put  on  half  pay.  He  then  entered  the  Ma- 
rines, and  in  1762  was  Major,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and 
commanded  800  of  his  corps  at  the  Havannah.  In  1771,  he  was  ordered  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  court-marshal  on  a  soldier  of 
marines,  condemned  to  be  shot,  A  reprieve  was  sent ;  but  the  whole  ceremony  of 
the  execution  was  ordered  to  proceed  until  the  criminal  should  be  upon  his  knees, 
with  a  cap  over  his  eyes,  prepared  to  receive  the  volley.  It  was  then  that  he  woa 
to  be  informed  of  his  paxdon.  No  person  was  to  be  tokl  previously,  and  Colond 
Campbell  was  directed  not  to  inform  even  the  firing  party,  who  were  warned  that 
the  signal  to  fire  would  be  the  waving  of  a  white  handkerchief  by  the  com- 
manding officer.  When  all  was  prepared,  the  clergyman  having  left  the  pri- 
soner on  his  knees,  in  momentary  expectation  of  his  fate,  and  tlie  firing  party 
looking  with  intense  attention  for  the  signal,  Colonel  Campbell  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  for  the  reprieve;  but  in  pulling  out  the  packet,  the  white 
handkerchief  accompanied  it,  and  catching  the  eyes  of  the  party,  they  fired, 
and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  shot  dead. 

The  paper  dropped  through  Colonel  Campbell's  fingers,  and,  clapping 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  he  exclaimed,  «<  Tlie  curse  of  God  and  of  Glenco  is 
here ;  I  am  an  unfortunate  ruined  man."  He  desired  the  soldiers  to  be  sent 
to  the  barracks,  instantly  quitted  the  parade,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  from 
the  service.  This  retirement  was  not  the  result  of  any  reflection,  or  reprimand 
on  account  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  as  it  was  knovn  to  be  entirely  accidental. 
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and  second-  sighted  visions,  *  served  to  tame  the  turbulent 
and  soothe  the  afflicted,  and  differed  widely  from  the  gloomy 
inflexible  puritanism  of  many  parts  of  the  south.  The  de- 
mare  solemnity  and  fanaticism  of  the  plains,  offered  a  cedse* 
less  subject  of  ridicule  and  satire  to  the  poetical  imaginations 
of  the  mountainers.  ^  The  truth  is,  that  no  two  classes  of 
people  of  the  same  country,  and  in  such  close  neighbourhood, 
could  possibly  present  a  greater  contrast  than  ^*  the  wild  and 
brilliant  picture  of  the  devoted  valour,  incorruptible  fidelity, 
patriarchal  brotherhood,  and  savage  habits  of  the  Celtic 
clans  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  dark,  untractable,  domineer- 
hig  bigotry  of  the  Covenanters,  on  the  other."  f  ^ 
y;  Differing  so  widely  in  their  manners^  they  heartily  de- 
spised and  hated  each  other.  **  The  Lowlander  considered 
the  Highlander  as  a  fierce  and  savage  depredator,  speaking 
a  barbarous  language,  inhabiting  a  gloomy  and  barren  re- 
gion, which  fear  and  prudence  forbade  all  strangers  to  ex- 
plore. The  attractions  of  his  social  habits,  strong  attach- 
ment, and  courteous  manners,  were  confined  to  his  glens 
and  kindred.  All  the  pathetic  and  sublime  records  were 
concealed  in  a  language  difficult  to  acquire,  and  utterly  de- 
spised as  the  jargon  of  barbarians  by  their  southern  neigh- 
bours. If  such  was  the  light  in  which  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  regarded  the  hunters,  graziers,  and  warriors  of  the 
mountains,  their  contempt  was  amply  repaid  by  their  high- 
spirited  neighbours.  The  Highlanders,  again,  regarded  the 
Lowlanders  as  a  very  inferior  mongrel  race  of  intruders, 
sons  of  little  men,  without  heroism,  without  ancestry,  or 

but  the  impression  on  his  mind,  was  never  effaced.  Nor  is  the  massacre,  and 
the  judgment  which  the  people  believe  has  fallen  on  the  descendants  of  the 
principal  actors  in  this  tragedy,  effaced  from  their  recollection.  They  care- 
fully  note,  that,  while  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  suffered  is 
■till  entire,  and  his  estate  preserved  in  direct  male  succession  to  his  posterity  ; 
the  case  is  very  different  with  the  family,  posterity,  and  estates  of  tlic  laird  of 
Glcnlyon,  and  of  tliose  who  were  the  principals,  promoters,  and  actors  in  thiA 
infamous  affair. 

*  Sec  Appendii,  T.  f  Edinburgh  Review, 
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genius;  mechanical  dradges:,  &c.  Sec,  who  could  neither 
sleep  upon  the  snow,  compose  extempore  songs,  recite  long 
tales  of  wonder  or  of  woe,  or  live  without  bread  and  with* 
out  shelter  for  weeks  together,  following  the  chase.  What* 
ever  was  mean  or  effeminate,  whatever  was  dull,  slow,  me- 
chanical, or  torpid,  was  in  the  Highlands  imputed  to  the 
Lowlanders,  and  exemplified  by  allusions  to  them ;  while, 
in  the  Low  country,  every  thing  ferocious  or  unprincipled^ 
every  species  of  awkwardness  or  ignorance,  of  pride,  or  of 
insolence,  was  imputed  to  the  Highlanders/'  *  These  inii* 
tnal  animosities  and  jealousies,  long  sustained,  operated  as 
a  check  to  a  more  free  communication,  and  cherished  the 
affections  of  the  Highlanders  to  the  exiled  family.  Their 
frequent  contentions  with  the  peasantry  of  the  plains  adja- 
cent to  the  mountains,  and  the  comparison  of  their  own 
constancy  and  loyalty  with  what  they  regarded  as  the  time* 
serving  disposition  of  the  Lowlanders,  exalted  them  in  their 
own  estimation,  and  contributed,  by  a  feeling  of  personal 
pride,  to  confirm  them  in  their  political  predilections.  > 

This  attachment,  too,  will  appear  the  less  surprising  if 
we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Highlanders,  far  distant  from 
the  seat  of  government,  atid  not  immediately  affected  by  the 
causes  which  produced  the  Revolution  in  England,  were 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
that  event.  Hence  we  may  discover  an  apology  for  their 
subsequent  conduct,  as  proceeding  more  from  a  mistaken 
loyalty,  than  firom  a  turbulent  restless  spirit.  Since  this  ad* 
herence  to  the  House  of  Stuart  produced  most  important 
consequences,  as  affecting  the  Highlanders,  and  led  to 
measures  on  the  part  of  government,  which  have  conduced 
so  materially  to  change  the  character  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple; we  may  shortly  examine  the  causes  and  motives  in 
whicE  it  originated,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  displayed 

itself. 
/With  few  exceptions,  the  Highlanders  were  of  high  mo- 

•  Mrs  Grant's  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders. 
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narch!cal  notions.  Opposed  to  these  was  the  family  of 
Argyll,  which  took  the  lead  in  the  interest  of  the  Cove- 
nanters and  Puritans,  and  which,  during  two-thirds  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  at  feud  with  the  families  of  Atholl, 
Huntly,  Montrose,  and  Airley.^This  opposition  of  religious 
feeling  and  political  principles,  the  warlike  habits  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  the  natural  conformation  of  the  country, 
suddenly  rising  from  the  plains  into  mountains  difficult  of 
access,  and  of  exterior  communication,  combined  to  keep 
up  that  difference  of  character  already  noticed,  which, 
though  so  distinctly  marked,  was  divided  by  so  slight  a  line, 
as  the  small  stream  or  burn  of  Inch  Ewan  below  the  bridge 
of  Dunkeld,  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  of  which  present  per- 
fect characteristics  of  the  Saxons  and  Celts.  *  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  latter  was  the  celebrated  Neil  Gow,  whose 
genius  has  added  fresh  spirit  to  the  cheerful  and  exhilarat- 
ing music  of  Caledonia,  and  who,  although  be  was  bom, 
and,  during  the  period  of  a  long  life,  lived  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Lowland  border,  exhibited  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
genuine  Highlander  in  person,  garb,  principles,  and  cha« 
racten 

^While  both  sides  of  this  line  differed  so  widely,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  northern  division,  together  with  their  chivalry, 
their  garb,  their  arms,  and  their  Jacobite  principles,  kept 
them  too  well  prepared,  and  made  them  too  ready  to  join 
in  the  troubles  that  ensued.  The  disarming  acts  of  1716 
and  1725,  with  various  irritating  causes,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  these  feelings,  and  to  encourage  the  hop6s  of  the  exil- 
ed family.  These  hopes  led  to  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  when 
Charles  Edward  landed  in  the  West  Highlands  without 
men  or  money,  trusting  to  that  attachment  which  many 
were  supposed  to  cherish  to  his  family ;  and  committing  to 
their  charge  his  honour,  his  life,  and  his  hopes  of  a  crown, 

*  The  author  of  Waverlej  has,  with  great  spirit  and  humour,  given  an  ad- 
mirable delineation  of  this  difference  of  character,  in  the  account  of  Waverley'a 
journey  from  Qlenquaich,  and  his  rencounter  with  Gilfillan,  the  evangelical 
landlord  of  the  Seven-branched  Golden  Candlesticks  at  Crieff.  V 
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be  threw  himself  among  them,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  his  claims*  This  confidence  toudied  the  true 
stringy  and  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  that  fidelity  which 
had  descended  to  them,  as  it  were,  in  trust  from  their  fore- 
iathers.  *  Seeing  a  descendant  of  their  ancient  kings  among 
tfiem,  confiding  in  their  loyalty,  and  believing  him  unfor- 
tunate, accomplished,  and  brave,  **  Charles  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  thousands  of  hardy  mountain- 
eers, filled  with  hereditary  attachment  to  his  family,  and 
Mrdently  devoted  to  his  person,  in  consequence  of  his  open 
and  engaging  manners,  as  well  as  having  assumed  the 
ancient  military  dress  of  their  country,  which  added  new 
grace  to  his  tall  and  handsome  figure,  at  the  same  time  that 
h  borrowed  dignity  from  his  princely  air ;  and  who,  from 
all  these  motives,  were  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  his  cause;  and  descending  from  the  mountains 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent  at  the  bead  of  his  intrepid 
Highlanders,  he  took  possession  of  Dunkeld,  Perth,  &c. 

*  It  was  not  without  reaaoD,  be  relied  on  this  loyal  attachment  to  his  person 
and  family.  The  numerous  anecdotes  in  proof  of  this  attachment,  are  so  re- 
markable! as  to  appear  almost  incredible  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  man^ 
ners  and  feelings  of  the  Highlanders. 

When  the  late  Mr  Stewart  of  Balichulish  returned  home^  after  having 
completed  a  course  of  general  and  classical  education  at  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  a  promising  young  man.  A  friend  of  the  family  happening 
to  visit  his  father,  who  had  '*  been  <na**  in  1715  and  1745,  congratulated  th« 
old  gentleman  on  the  appearance  and  accomplishments  of  his  son*  To  this  ho 
CBswtfed,  that  the  youth  was  all  he  could  wish  for  as  a  son ;  and  '*  next  to  thtt 
happiness  of  seeing  Cbarlea  nstonsd  to  the  throne  of  his  forefathers,  la  the  pro* 
mise  my  son  affords  of  being  an  honour  to  his  family.  " 

A  song  or  ballad  of  that  period,  set  to  a  melancholy  and  beautiful  air,  was 
exceedingly  popular  among  the  Highlanders,  and  sung  by  all  classes.  It  is  in 
Gaelic,  and  cannot  be  translated  without  injury  to  the  spirit  and  effect  of  the 
composition.  One  verse,  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  proceeds  thus :  "**  They  ravaged  and  burnt  my  coun- 
try ;  they  murdered  my  father,  and  carried  off  my  brothers ;  they  ruined  my 
Idndred,  and  broke  the  heart  of  my  mother ; — but  all,  all  could  I  bear  with- 
out murmur,  if  I  saw  my  king  restored  to  his  own. " 

f  Letters  of  a  Nobleman  to  his  3on. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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^ '  S^  universal  atid  ardent  was  this  feeling,  that  had  it  not' 
been  for  the  wisdom  and  influence  of  the  Lord  President 
Forbes,*  a  general  rising  of  the  Highlanders  would  pro- 
bably have  ensued.  This  will  appear  the  more  remarkable^  if 
it  be  true,  as  is  insinuated  by  that  eminent  person,  that  there 
was  no  previous  plan  of  operations,  or  connected  scheme  of 
rebellion ;.  although,  had  there  really  been  a  preconcerted 
scheme  of  any  kind,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  tlie  Lord  Presi-* 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  not  the  person  to  whom  trea- 
sonable plots  would  have  been  disclosed,  how  intimate  soever 
he  might  be  with  the  persons  concerned*  The  whole,  how- 
ever,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sudden  ebullition  of  loy- 
alty, long  cherished  in  secret,  and  cherished  the  more  in- 
tensely, for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  secret  and  perse-^ 
outed.  The  Lord  President,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  dated  September  1745,  gives  the  following  ac^ 
count  of  the  spirit  then  displayed  in  the  North  :  *^  All  the 
Jacobites,  how  prudent  soever,  became  mad,  all  doubtful 
people  became  Jacobites,  and  all  bankrupts  became  he^ 
roes,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  hereditary  right  and  vic- 
tory. And  what  was  more  grievous  to  men  of  gallantry, 
and,  if  you  believe  me,  more  mischievous  to  the  public,  al( 
the  fine  ladies,  f  if  you  except  one  or  two,  became  passion-* 

*  See  Appendix,  U. 

f  Of  all  the  fine  ladies,  few  were  more  accomplished',  more  beautiful,  or 
more  enthusiastic,  than  the  Lady  Mackintoah,  a  daughter  of  Farquharson  of 
lUTercauld.  Her  husband,  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh,  had  this  year  been  ap- 
^nted  to  a  company  in  the  then  43d,  now  4 2d,  Highland  regiment;  and, 
Astrained  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  kept  back  his  people,  who  were  urgent  to  be  led 
to  the  field.  These  restraints  had  no  influence  on  his  lady,  who  took  the  com- 
mand  of  the  clan,  and  joined  the  rebels,  by  whom  her  husband  was  taken  pri- 
8oner,-~when  the  Prince  gave  him  in  charge  to  his  wife,  saying,  **  that  he 
could  not  be  in  better  security,  or  more  honourably  treated. "  One  morning 
itrhen  Lord  Loudon  lay  at  Inverness  with  the  royal  army,  he  received  informal 
tSon  that  the  Pretender  was  to  sleep  that  night  at  Moy  Hall,  the  seat  of  Miac- 
kintoeh,  with  a  guard  of  two  hundred  of  Mackintosh's  men.  Expecting  to  put 
A  speedy  end  to  the  rebellion  by  the  capture  of  the  person  who  was  the  prime 
mover  df  the  whole.  Lord  lioudon  assembled  his  troops,  and  marched  to  Moy 
Hall.  The  conunandress,  however,  was  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise;  and  she 
bad  DO  want  of  faithful  scouts  to  give  bet  full  information  of  all  movement* 
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atdy  fond  of  the  young  Adventarer«  and  used  all  theiir  arti 
and. industry  for  him^  in  the  moet  intemperate  manner* 
Under  these  circumstancesy  I  found  myself  almost  alone^ 
without  tToop%  without  arms»  without  money  or  credit,  pro- 
vided with  no  means  to  prevent  extreme  folly,  except  pen 
and  ink,  a  tongue,  and  some  reputation ;  and  if  you  will  ex* 
oept  Macleod  (the  Laird  of  Macleod),  whom  I  sent  for  from 
the  Isle  of  Sky^  supported  by  nobody  of  common  sense  or 
courage,  ''y 

)^  During  the  progress  of  this  unfortunate  rebellion,  the 
moral  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Highlanders  engage 
ed  in  it  was  placed  in  a  most  favourable  point  of  view.  The 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  too,  who  took  a  lead  in  the  causey 
were  generally  actuated  by  pure,  although  mistaken  motives 
of  loyalty  and  principle*  Some  of  them  might  be  stung 
by  the  remembrance  of  real  or  supposed  injuries,  by  dis- 

or  intended  attacks*  "^thout  giving  notice  to  her  gueit  of  his  danger,  she 
with  greaty  and,  ai  it  happened,  suooessful  temerity,  sallied  out  with  her  men, 
and  took  post  on  the  high  road,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  houses  placing 
amall  parties  two  and  three  hundred  yards  asunder.  When  Lord  Londoil 
came  within  hearing,  a  command  was  passed  from  man  to  man,  in  a  kmd 
voice,  along  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  i  The  Mackintoshes,  Macgillivmys,  and 
Macbeant,  to  form  instantly  on  the  centre,— *tke  Maodonalds  on  the  right,— 
the  Frasers  on  the  left ;  and  in  this  manner  were  arranged  all  the  clans  in  or* 
der  of  battle,  in  full  hearing  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  army, 
who,  beliering  the  whole  rebel  foive  ready  to  oppose  him,  instantly  faced  to  tha 
ri(^t  about,  and  retreated  with  gneat  expedition  to  Intemess )  but  not  thinking 
himself  safe  there,  he  continued  his  route  across  three  arms  of  the  sea  to  Su- 
therland, a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters. 

Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Highlanders  of  that  day,  even  in  mili- 
tary men  of  experience  like  Lord  Loudon.  It  was  not  till  the  following 
morning  that  Lady  Mackintosh  informed  her  guest  of  the  risk  he  had  run.  One 
of  the  ladies  noticed  by  the  President,  finding  she  could  not  prevail  upon  her 
husband  to  join  the  rebds,  though  fats  men  were  ready;  and  perceiving,  one 
morning,  that  .he  intended  to  set  off  for  Culloden  with  the  offer  of  his  services 
as  a  loyal  subject,  contrived,  while  making  tea  for  breakfast,  to  pour,  as  if  by 
acddent,  a  quantity  of  scalding  hot  water  on  his  knees  and  legs,  and  thus  ef- 
fectually put  an  end  to  all  active  movements  on  his  part  for  that  season,  while 
she  dispatehed  his  men  to  join  the  rebels  under  a  commander  more  obedient  to 
her  wishes. 

H  2 
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AppcMDted  ambitioiiy  or  excited  by  delauTe  hopes ;  yet  the 
greatest  proportion  even  of  these  staked  their  lives  and  for* 
tnnes  in  the  contest,  from  a  disinterested  attachment  to  an 
unfortunate  prince,  for  whose  family  their  fathers  had  suf- 
fered, and  whose  pretensions  they  themselves  were  taught 
to  consider  as  just.  Into  these  principles  and  feelings,  the 
mass  of  the  clansmen  entered  with  a  warmth  and  zeal  nn* 
mixed  with,  or  unsullied  by,  motives,  of  self-interest  or  ag« 
grandizement ;  for  whatever  their  superiors  might  expect^ 
they  could  look  for  nothing  but  that  satisfaction  and  self- 
approbation  which  accompany  the  consciousness  of  sup- 
porting the  oppressed.  They  were  therefore  misguided,  ra- 
tiier  than  criminal,  and  to  their  honour  it  ought  to  be  rp* 
membered,  that  though  engaged  in  a  formidable  civil  war, 
which  roused  the  strongest  passions  of  human  nature^  and 
though  unaccustomed  to  regular  discipline^  or  military  con- 
trol, though  they  were  in  a  manner  let  loose  on  their  coun- 
trymen, and  frequently  flushed  with  victory,  and  elated 
with  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  they  committed  comparative- 
ly very  few  acts  of  wanton  plunder,  or  gratuitous  violence. 
They  withstood  temptations,  which,  to  men  in  their  situation, 
might  have  appeared  irresistible ;  and  when  they  marched  in- 
to the  heart  of  England  through  fertile  and  rich  districts, 
presenting  numberless  objects  of  desire,  and  also  when  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  often  pinched  with  hun- 
ger, and  exposed  throughout  a  whole  winter  to  all  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  without  tents,  or  any  covering -save 
what  chance  afforded ;  in  these  trying  circumstances,  acts  of 
personal  violence  and  robbery  were  unheard  of,  except 
among  a  few  desperate  followers,  who  joined  more  for  the 
sake  of  booty,  than  from  other  and  better  motives.  Private 
revenge,  or  unprovoked  massacre,  *  wanton  depredation,  the 
burning  of  private  houses,  or  destruction  of  property,  were 
entirely  unknown.  When  the  cravings  of  hunger,  or  the 
want  of  regular  supplies  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  compel- 

*  See  Appendix,  V. 
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led  them  to  go  in  quest  of  food,  tbey  limited  their  demands 
by  their  neceasitie^  and  indulged  in  no  licentious  excesa. 
The  requisitions  and  contributions  exacted  and  levied  by 
the  febel  commanders,  were  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
their  situation,  and  did  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  charao^ 
ter  of  the  rebel  army,  which  conducted  itself  throughout 
with  a  moderation,  forbearance,  and  humanity,  almost  un* 
exampled  in  any  civil  commotion.  In  a  military  point  of 
view,  they  proved  themselves  equally  praiseworthy.  Neither 
in  the  advance  into  England,  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  London,  nor  in  the  retreat,  when  pursued  by  a  su* 
perior  army  while  another  attempted  to  intercept  them,  did 
they  leave  a  man  behind  by  desertion,  and  few  or  none  by 
sickness.  They  carried  their  cannon  along  with  them,  and 
the  retreat  *^  was  conducted  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity^ 
regularity,  expedition  and  address,  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  by  any  body  of  men  under  circumstances 
equally  adverse."  * 

When  such  were  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  rebel 
army, — irreproachable  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  act  of 
rebellion, — it  is  to  be  lamented  that  their  enlightened  and 
disciplined  conquerors  did  not  condescend  to  take  a  lesson 
of  moderation  from  these  uncultivated  savages,  (as  they  call- 
ed them ;)  and  that  tbey  sullied  their  triumphs,  by  devasta- 
tion and  cruelty  inflicted  on  a  defenceless  enemy.  As  to  the 
burning  of  the  castles  of  Lovat,  Lochiel,  Glengarry,  Clunie^ 
and  others,  some  apology  may  be  found  in  the  expediency  of 
punishing  men,  who,  from  the  circle  in  which  they  moved, 
and  their  general  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
must  have  known  the  stake  which  they  hazarded,  and  the 
consequences  of  a  failure.  Not  so  with  their  followers,  who 
acted  from  a  principle  of  fidelity  and  attachment,  which  had 
withstood  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  of  absence  and  exile, 
and  which,  by  gentle  treatment,  might  have  been  turned  in- 
to the  proper  channel.     Instead  of  this,  a  line  of  conduct 

*  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son. 
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was  pursued  infinitely  more  ferocious  und  barbarous,  than 
the  worst  acts  of  the  poor  people  to  whom  these  epithets 
were  so  liberally  applied. 

These  cruelties  compelled  many  of  the  followers  of  the 
rebel  army,  afraid  of  punishment,  and  unwilling  to  return 
to  their  homes,  to  form  themselves  into  bands  of  freeboot- 
ers, who  frepuented  the  mountains  of  Athole,  Breadalbane^ 
and  Monteith,  districts  which  form  the  border  country,  and 
often  laid  the  Lowlands  under  contributions;  defying  the 
exertions  of  their  Lowland  neighbours,  assisted  by  small 
garrisons,  stadoned  in  different  parts,  of  the  country,  to 
check  their  depredations.  The  harsh  measures  afterwards 
pursued  were  more  calculated  to  exasperate,  then  to  aUay 
the  discontents  which  they  were  intended  to  remove,  and 
were  perhaps  less  excusable  as  being  more  deliberatCt 
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SECTION   X. 

AhoUUon  of  Hereditartf  Jurisdiction^^  Suppression  of  the  High" 

land  Garff* 

'KThb  alarm  occasioned  by  this  insurrection,  determined 
government  to  dissolve  the  patriarchal  system  in  the  High- 
lands^Vthe  nature^  as  well  as  the  danger  of  which,  had  the 
power  of  the  clans  been  properly  directed,  was  nosir  exhibit- 
ed to  the  country.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  considered 
^practicable  to  effect  this  dissolution  of  clanship,  fidelity^ 
and  mutual  attachment,  between  the  Highlanders  and  their 
^iefs,  by  a  different  and  improved  modification  of  the 
system  and  state  of  society ;  and,  unfortunately,  no  course 
was  pursued  short  of  a  complete  revolution.  \For  this  pur- 
pose, an  act  was  passed  in  1747,  depriving  all  chiefs  and 
landholders  of  their  jurisdictions  and  judicial  powers ;  and 
in  Augu^  of  the  same  year,  it  wasr  also  enacted,  that  any 
person  in  the  Highlands,  possessing  or  concealing  any  kind 
of  arms,  should  be  liable  in  the  first  instance^  to  a  severe 
fine,  and  be  committed  to  prison  without  bail  till  payment. 
If  the  delinquent  was  a  male,  and  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he 
was  to  be  sent  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  An^erici^  or,  if  unfit 
for  service,  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months;  if  a  female, 
she  was,  besides  the  fine  and  imprisonment  till  payment,  to 
be  detained  six  months  in  prison.  Seven  years'  transport^-* 
tion  was  the  punishment  for  a  second  offence.  X 
X  The  Highland  garb  was  proscribed  by  still  severer  penal- 
Ues.  It  was  enacted,  that  any  person  within  Scotland,  whe- 
ther man  or  boj,  (excepting  officers  and  soldiers  in  his 
Majesty's  service,)  who  should  wear  the  plaid,  philibeg, 
trews,  shoulder  belts,  or  any  part  of  the  Highland  garb ;  or 
should  use  for  great  coats,  tartans,  or  party  coloured  plaid, 
or  stuffs;  should,  without  the  alternative  of  a  fine,  be  im- 
prisoned, on  the  first  conviction,  for  six  months  without 
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baili  and  on  the  second  conviction  be  transported  for  seven 
years.  * 

The  necessity  of  these  measures  is  the  best  apology  for 
their  severity;  bat,  however  proper  it  may  have  been  to 
dissolve  a  power  which  led  to  such  resultSi  and  to  deprive 
m^i  of  anthori^  and  their  followers  of  arms,  whidi  they  so 
illegally  usedi  the  same  necessity  does  not  appear  to  extend 
to  the  garb.  *^  Even  the  loyal  clans,''  says  Dr  Johnson, 
^*  murmured  with  an  appearance  of  justice,  that,  after  hav- 
ing defended  the  king,  they  were  forbidden  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  that  the  swords  should  be  forfeited  which  had 
been  legally  employed.  It  affords  a  generous  and  manly 
pleasure,  to  conceive  a  little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and 
tending  its  herds,  with  fearless  confidence,  though  it  is  open 
on  every  side  to  invasion ;  where,  in  contempt  of  walls  and 
trenches,  every  man  sleeps  securely  with  his  sword  beside 
him,  and  where  all,  on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  come 
together  at  the  call  to  battle,  as  the  summons  to  a  festival 
show,  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of  those,  whom 
age  or  nature  had  disabled  to  engage  the  enemy ;  with  that 
competition  for  hazard  and  glory,  which  operate  in  men 
that  fight  under  the  eye  of  those  whose  dislike  or  kindness 
they  have  always  considered  as  the  greatest  evil,  or  the 
greatest  good.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century :  in  the  state  of  the  Highlanders  every  man  was  a 
soldier,  who  partook  of  the  national  confidence,  and  inte- 
rested himself  in  national  honour.  To  lose  this  spirit,  is  to 
lose  what  no  small  advantage  will  compensate,  when  their 
pride  has  been  crushed  by  the  heavy  hand  of  a  vindictive 

•  CannAmng  the  severitj  of  the  law  against  this  garbi  nothing  but  the 
ttrong  partiality  of  the  people  could  have  prevented  its  going  entirely  into  dis- 
use. The  prohibitoiy  laws  were  so  long  in  force,  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  generation  who  saw  it  enacted  haid  passed  away  before  the  repeal.  The 
youth  of  the  latter  period  knew  it  only  as  an  illegal  garb,  to  be  worn  by  stealth 
undar  the  fear  of  imprisonment  and  transportation.  Breeches,  by  force  of  ha- 
^t|  had  beoome  to  common,  that  it  is  remarkable  how  the  plaid  and  philib^ 
were  resumed  at  aU. 
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conquerory  whose  severities  have  been  followed  by  laws, 
which,  though  they  cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  produced 
much  discontent,  because  they  operate  on  the  surface  of 
life,  and  make  every  eye  bear  witness  to  subjection.  If  the 
policy  of  the  disarming  act  appears  somewhat  probleroati* 
cal^  what  must  we  think  of  the  subsequent  measure  of  1747, 
to  compel  the  Highlanders  to  lay  aside  their  national  dress  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  latter  act,  without  considering 
it  rather  as  an  ignorant  wantonness  of  power,  than  the  pro- 
ceeding of  a  wise  and  a  beneficent  legislature.  To  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  a  new  dress  has  always  been  found  painful/'^ 
So  the  Highlanders  found;  and  it  certainly  was  not  con* 
sistent  with  the  boasted  freedom  of  our  country,  (and  in  that 
instance,  indeed,  it  was  shown  that  this  freedom  was  only  a 
name)  to  inflict,  on  a  whole  people,  the  severest  punishment 
short  of  death,  for  wearing  a  particular  dress.  Had  the  whole 
race  been  decimated,  more  violent  grief,  indignation  and 
shame,  could  not  have  been  excited  among  them,  than  by  be- 
ing deprived  of  this  long  inherited  costume.  This  was  an  en^ 
croachment  on  the  feelings  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  and 
martial  garb  had  been  worn  from  a  period  reaching  back 
beyond  all  history  or  even  tradition,  f  X 

*  Dr  Jobiiflon's  Journey  to  the  Highlands. 
[/  f  Some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  which  Government  at- 
tached to  the  gaxb  by  the  tenor  of  the  following  oath,  administered  in  1747  and 
1748  in  Fort  William  and  other  places  where  the  people  were  assembled  for  the 
purpose  ;  those  who  refused  to  take  it  being  treated  as  rebels :  «  I.  A.  B.,  do 
swear,  and  as  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  I  have  not,  nor 
shall  have,  in  my  possesdon  any  gun,  sword,  pistol,  or  aim  whatsoever,  and 
never  use  tartan,  plaid,  or  any  part  of  the  Highland  garb ;  and  if  I  do  soy  muay 
I  be  cursed  in  my  undertakings,  family  and  property, — may  I  never  see  my 
wifb  and  children,  father,  mother,  or  relations, — ^may  I  be  killed  iu  battle  as  a 
coward,  and  He  without  Christian  burial  in  a  strange  land,  far  from  the  graves 
of  my  forefathers  and  kindred ;  may  all  this  come  across  me  if  I  break  my  oath.*' 
The  framers  o£  this  oath  understood  the  character  of  the  Highlanders.  The 
abolition  of  the  feudal  power  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  disanning  act  had  little  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  the  people  in  comparison  of  the  grief,  indigia«tioi|' 
apd  disaffection  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  their  garb.  ^•. 
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The  obstinacy  with  which  the  law  was  resisted,  proceed- 
ed no  less  from  their  attacfamoit  to  their  proscribed  garb, 
than  from  the  irksomeness  of  the  dress  forced  upon  them. 
Habituated  to  the  free  nse  of  their  limbs,  the  Highlanders 
could  ill  brook  the  confinement  and  restraint  of  the  Lowland 
dress,  and  many  were  the  little  devices  which  they  adopted 
to  retain  their  ancient  garb,  without  incurring  the  penalties 
of  the  act,  devices  which  were  calculated  rather  to  excite  a 
smile,  than  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  persecution*  Instead 
of  the  prohibited  tartan  kilt,  some  wore  pieces  of  a  blue, 
green,  or  red  thin  cloth,  or  coarse  camblet,  wrapped  round 
the  waist,  and  hanging  down  to  the  knees  like  ihe/ealdag,* 
The  tight  breeches  were  particularly  obnoxious.  Some  who 
were  fearful  of  o£fending,  or  wished  to  render  obedience  to 

*  The  fialdag  wu  the  ume  as  the  pbilibtg,  only  not  plaited.  The  mode  of 
iewing  jtbe  kilt,  into  phdts  or  folds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  plaid,  it  said  to 
have  heen  introduced  by  «&  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Paridnspn,  early  in  the 
last  centnry,  which  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  many,  that  the 
kilt  is  modem,  and  was  neier  known  tili  that  period.  This  opinion  Is  founded 
on  a  memorandum  left  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  and 
published  in  the  Scots  Maoauni:.  To  a  statement  totally  unsupported,  little 
credit  can  of  course  be  attached;  and  it  may,  surely  with  as  much  reason,  be 
■upposed,  that  breeches  were  nerer  worn  till  the  present  cut  and  manner  of 
wearing  them  came  into  fashion.  As  the  Highlanden  had  sufficient  ingenuity 
to  think  of  plaiting  the  plai(^  it  is  likely  they  would  be  equally  ingenious  in 
forming  the  kilt;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that  an  active  li^ht-footed  people 
would  go  about  on  all  occasions,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the  field,  encum- 
bered with  twelve  yards  of  plaid,  {to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  such  a  quan- 
tity), I  am  less  willing  to  coincide  in  the  mode^  opinion,  founded  on  such  a 
sUght  unauthenticated  notice,  th^  in  the  universal  belief  of  the  people,  that 
the  philibeg  has  been  part  of  their  garb,  as  far  back  as  tradition  reaches. 
'  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions,  several  friends  have  represented 
to  me,  that  a  more  depided  contradiction  ought  to  be  given  to  the  story  of 
Parkinson  and  his  supposed  inventiop  of  th^  kilt,  which,  tlie/  say,  is  totally  un- 

r 

founded.  The  truth  is,  the  thing  is  not  worth  contradicting.  If  the  story 
were  true,  which  it  is  not,  the  whole  would  amount  to  this,— ^at  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  the  Highlanders  began  to  wear  four  yards  of  tartan  instead  of 
twelve,  as  was  their  practice  in  former  reigns.  This  is  one  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  some  modem  authors,  to  prove  that  the  Highland  garb  is 
of  recent  introducGon. 
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the  law,  which  had  not  specified  on  what  part  of  the  body 
the  breeches  were  to  be  worn,  satisfied  themselves  with  hav- 
ing in  their  possession  this  article  of  legal  and  loyal  dress, 
which,  either  as  the  signal  of  their  submission,  or  more  pro- 
bably to  soit  their  own  convenience  when  on  journeys,  they 
often  suspended  over  their  shoulders  upon  their  sticks; 
others,  who  were  either  more  wary,  or  less  submissive,  sew- 
.  ed  up  the  centre  of  the  kilt,  with  a  few  stitches  between  the 
thighs,  which  gave  it  something  of  the  form  of  the  trowsers 
worn  by  Dutch  skippers.  At  first  these  evasions  of  the  act 
were  visited  with  considerable  severity ;  but  at  length  the 
officers  of  the  law  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  interpreta- 
tion put  by  the  Highlanders  upon  the  prohibition  of  the 
act.  This  appears  from  the  trial  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
M^Alpin,  or  Drummond  Macgregor,  from  Breadalbane^ 
who  was  acquitted,  on  his  proving  that  the  kilt  had  been 
stitched  up  in  the  middle*  *  This  trial  took  place  in  1757, 
and  was  the  first  instance  of  relaxation  in  enforcing  the  law 

of  1747.  t 

The  change  produced  in  the  Highlands,  by  the  disarming 

and  proscribing  acts,  was  accelerated  by  the  measures  of 

government  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  and 

*  HUB  Torj  ftrong  attechment  to  a  babit  which  they  thought  gncefbl  and 
coBfcnientt  ii  not  lingular  among  an  andent  lace^  proud  of  their  independence, 
mannen,  cuttomi,  and  kmg  un|lirDken  descent.  It  b  in  erery  one's  memoryy 
that  a  dangerous  mutiny  was  produced  at  Vellore,  in  the  East  Indi^Si  by  insist- 
ing on  an  altemtion  in  the  dress  of  the  native  troops,  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
tuifaans,  and  in  the  cut  of  their  whiskers.  There  was,  perhi^,  a  religious  feel- 
ing mixed  with  this  opposition ;  yet  whiskers  and  turbans  seem  of  less  import- 
anee  than  a  whole  gailH  such  as  that  the  use  of  which  the  Highlanders  were 
prohibited. 

f  Although  the  sererity  of  this  **  ignomnt  wantonness  of  power  *'  began  tp  be 
idazed  in  1757»  it  was  not  till  the  year  178S  that  an  act,  so  ungenerous  in  it^ 
sell^  so  unnecessary,  and  so  galling,  was  repealed.  In  the  session  of  that  year, 
the  present  Duke  of  Montrose,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
brought  in  a  b&l  to  repeal  all  penalties  and  restrictions  on  the  Celtic  garii.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  then  Lofd  lliaitland,  and 
passed  without  a  dissenting  yoke* 
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the  consequent  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  chiefi* 
This  was  the  last  act  of  government  which  had  any  influ* 
ence  upon  the  Highland  diaracter*  Subsequent  changes 
are  to  be  traced  to  causes,  which  owe  their  existence  chiefly 
to  the  views  and  speculations  of  private  individuals.  Into 
the  order  of  these  causes,  and  their  practical  operations  and 
effects,  I  shall  now  shortly  inquire. 
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MANNERS. 


SECTION  I. 

Influence  ofPolUical  and  Economical  Arrangemenis^Change  in  the 
Character  of  the  Clani^- Introduction  qf  Fanaticism  in  Religion. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  preceding  Sketch  of  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  refers  rather  to  past  than  present  times, 
A  great,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  lamentable  change,  has 
been  produced ;  and  the  original  of  the  picture  which  I  have 
attempted  to  draw  is  suiFering  daily  obliterations,  and  is,  in 
&CI9  rapidly  disappearing.  Much  of  the  romance  and  chi« 
valry  of  the  Highland  character  is  gone.  The  voice  of  the 
bard  has  long  been  siient;  poetry,  tradition,  and  song^ 
are  vanishing  away.  To  adopt  the  words  of  Mrs  Grants 
^*  The  generous  and  characteristic  spirit,  the  warm  affection 
to  his  family,  the  fond  attachment  to  his  clan,  the  love  of 
story  and  song,  the  contempt  of  danger  and  luxury,  the 
mystic  superstition  equally  awful  and  tender,  the  inviolable 
fidelity  to  every  engagement,  the  ardent  love  of  his  native 
heaths  and  monntains, ''  will  soon  be  no  longer  found  to 
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exist  among  the  Highlanders,  unless  the  change  of  charac- 
ter which  is  now  in  rapid  progress  be  checked. 
\0(  this  change  there  was  no  symptom  previous  to  the 
year  1745,  and  scarcely  a  faint  indication  till  towards  the 
year  1770.  The  Union,  which  has  had  the  happiest  effect 
in  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  both  kingdoms,  seemed 
at  first,  and  indeed  for  many  years  afterwards,'  to  paralyze 
the  energies,  and  break  the  spirit  of  Scotchmen.  The  peo- 
ple in  general  imagined,  that,  by  the  removal  of  their  court 
and  parliament,  they  had  lost  their  independence.  The 
subsequent  decrease  of  trade  contributed  to  exasperate  and 
to  increase  their  aversion  to  the  measure ;  and  from  this  pe* 
riod,  the  country  seems  to  have  remained  stationary,  if  not 
to  have  retrograded,  till  about  the  commencement  of  the 
late  reign,  when  a  spirit  of  improvement,  both  in  agricul* 
ture  and  commerce^  and  a  more  extensive  intercourse  with 
the  world,  infused  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  general  mass 
of  the  population. 

While  this  was  the  effect  of  the  Union  in  the  southern 
and  lowland  parts  of  Scotland,  its  operation  upon  the  north 
was  much  slower  and  more  imperceptible.  There  the  in* 
habitants  retained  their  ancient  pursuits,  prejudices,  Ian-- 
guage,  and  dress;  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  original 
character.  But  a  new  era  was  soon  to  commence.  The 
primary  cause,  both  in  time  and  importance,  which  contri* 
buted  to  produce  a  remarkable  change  in  the  Highlands, 
was  the  legislative  measures  adopted  subsequent  to  the  year 
1745.  This  cause,  however,  had  so  little  influence,  that,  aa 
I  have  already  noticed,  its  operation  was  for  many  years  im- 
perceptible; yet  an  impulse  was  given  which,  in  the  pro-^ 
gress  of  events,  and  through  the  co-operation  of  many  coUa* 
teral  and  subordinate  causes,  has  effected  a  revolution,  which 
could  not  have  been  fully  anticipated,  or  indeed  thought 
possible  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  This  change  appears 
in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Highlanders,  and  is 
indicated,  not  only  in  their  manners  and  persons,  but  in  the 
very  aspect  of  their  country.    It  has  reduced  to  a  state  of 
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nature,  lands  thtft  had  Idng  been  subjected  to  the  plough, 
and  which  had  afforded  the  mesins  of  support  to  a  moral, 
happy,  and  contented  population ;  it  has  converted  whole 
glens  and  districts,  once  the  abode  of  a  brave,  vigorous,  and 
independent  race  of  men,  into  scenes  of  desolation ;  it  has 
torn  up  families  which  seemed  rooted^  like  Alpine  plants, 
in  die  soil  of  their  elevated  region,  and  which,  from  their 
habits  and  principles,  appeared  to  be  its  original  possessors, 
as  well  as  its  natural  occupiers, — and  forced  them  thence, 
pennyless  and  unskilful,  to  sedc  a  refuge  in  manufacturing 
towns,  or,  in  a  state  of  helpless  despair,  to  betake  themselves 
to  the  wilds  of  a  far  distant  land^  The  spirit  of  speculation 
has  invaded  those  mountains  which  no  foreign  enemy  could 
penetrate,  and  expelled  a  brave  people  whom  no  warlike  in- 
truder could  subdue.  >V 

I  shall  BOW  briefly  advert  to  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  the  system  of  managing  Highland  estates,  re- 
cently adopted  by  many  proprietors,  adding  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  effect, 
and  on  its  certain  or  probable  consequences,  as  these  affect 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  landlord,  improve  or  de- 
teriorate the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  and  in- 
fluence their  loyalty  to  the  king,  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
attachment  to  the  higher  orders. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  revolutionized  Highland  charac- 
ter is,  the  comparative  indifference  of  the  people  towards 
chiefs  and  landlords.  Formerly,  their  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  their  chiefs  formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits 
in  their  character;  and  such,  indeed,  were  their  reverence 
and  affection  for  their  patriarchal  superiors,  that,  to  swear 
by  the  hand  of  their  chief,  was  a  confirmation  of  an  aver- 
ment ;  and  *^  May  my  chief  have  the  ascendant, "  was  a 
common  expression  of  surprise.  *     It  is  remarkable  how 

*  Martin  nya,  **  The  isUnden  have  A  great  respect  for  their  chiefs  and  heads 
of  tribes,  and  they  conclude  grace  after  every  meal,  with  a  petition  to  God  for 
their  welfare  and  prosperity.  Neither  will  they,  as  far  as  in  them  Hes,  suffer 
them  to  sink  under  any  misfortuiie,  but,  in  case  of  decay  of  estate,  make  a  vo» 
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little  this  kindly  dispositioji  of  the  people  wa«|  for  many 
yean  after  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions,  in* 
fluenced  or  impaired  by  an  act  which  deprived  the  chiefs 
ct  their  power,  and  released  the  clans  from  all  compulsive 
obedience  to  these  patriarchal  rulers.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  still  performed  their  services  as  before,  and  admitted 
the  arbitration  of  their  chiefs,  when  they  had  no  more  power 
or  authority  over  them,  than  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
in  England  or  Ireland  possess  over  their  tenants* 

When  a  chief,  his  son,  or  friends,  wished  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment, company,  or  smaller  number  of  men,  to  entitle  him  to 
the  notice  of  government,  the  appeal  was  seldom  made  in 
vain.  The  same  attachment  was  even  displayed  towards 
those  whose  estates  were  confiscated  to  government,  and 
who,  as  outlaws  from  their  country,  became  the  objects  of 
Aat  mixture  of  compassion  and  respect  which  generous 
minds  accord  to  the  victims  of  principle.  The  rights  of 
their  chiefs  and  landlords,  in  these  unhappy  circumstances^ 
they  regarded  as  unalienable,  unless  forfeited  by  some  vice 
or  folly.  The  victims  of  law  were  not  merely  respected  as 
chiefs,  but  revered  as  martyrs,  and  those  to  whom  self-de- 
nial was  at  all  times  familiar,  became  more  rigidly  abstemi- 
oos  in  their  habits,  that  they  might,  with  one  hand,  pay 
the  rent  of  the  forfeited  land  to  the  Crown,  *  and  with  the 
c»ther  supply  the  necessities  of  their  exiled  chiefs;  while  the 
young  men,  the  sons  of  their  faithful  and  generous  tenan- 
try, were  ready  with  their  personal  services  to  forward  the 
welfare,  and  procure  military  rank  and  commissions  for  the 
sons  of  the  unfortunate  individuals  who  had  lost  their  o- 
states,  f 

luntary  contiibution  in  their  behalf,  as  a  common  duty  to  support  the  credit  of 
their  families.  *' 

*  See  Appendix,  W. 

f  It  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  tenants  on  the 
forfeited  estates  remitted  to  their  attainted  landlords,  when  in  exile,  the  rents 
which  they  formerly  paid  them,  goremment,  at  the  same  time,  receinng  tha 
iiiU  rents  of  the  new  leases.    Thu  generosity  was  exhibited  on  many  other  o^ 
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It  <^nnot  be  doubted,  that,  by  condescension  and  kind* 
ness,  this  feeling  might  have  been  perpetuated,  and  that  the 
Highland  proprietors,  without  sacrificing  any  real  advan- 
tage, would  have  found  in  the  voluntary  attachment  of  their 
t^iants,  a  grateful  substitute  for  the  loyal  obedience  of  their 
dans*  *     Amid  the  gradual  changes  and  improvements  of 

Cftsions,  when  the  oljects  of  Uieir  afiection  and  respect  required  asastance.  In 
the  year  1757,  Colonel  Fraaer,  the  son  of  Lord  Lovat,  without  an  acre  of  land, 
foand  himself,  in  a  few  weeks,  at  the  head  of  nearly  800  men  from  his  father's 
estate^  (then  forfeited,)  and  the  estatet  of  the  gentlemen  of  th«  clan.  About 
the  same  period,  and  previously,  numerous  detachments  of  young  men  wera 
•ent  to  the  Scotch  Brigade  in  Holland*  to  procure  commissions  for  the  gentle- 
men who  had  lost  their  fortunes.  In  the  year  1777,  Lord  Macleod,  eldest  son 
of  the  Karl  of  Cromarty,  (attainted  in  1746),  found  his  influence  as  effectiTe  as 
when  his  family  were  in  full  possession  of  their  estate  and  honours.  By  the 
support  of  the  Mackensies,  and  other  gentlemen  of  his  clan,  900  Highlanders 
were  embodied  under  his  command,  although  he  was  personally  unknown  to 
the  greater  part  of  them,  having  been  thirty  years  in  exile.  Besides  these  900^ 
there  were  870  Highlanders  raised  for  his  regiment  in  different  parts  of  the 
North.  *  In  the  year  1776,  the  late  Lochiel  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  90th  regi- 
.  ment,  having  returned  from  France  after  his  fatber*s  death,  and  obtained  a 
commission.  This  lieutenancy  was  his  only  fortune  after  the  forfeiture  of  his 
•estate.  The  followers  of  his  fatber*s  family  raised  ISO  men  to  obtain  for  him 
m  company  in  the  71st  regiment.  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  also  without  a  shilling 
nused  140  men,  for  which  he  was  appointed  m%jor  to  the  71st,  and  thus  secured 
«n  independency  till  his  family  estate  was  restored  in  178J.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  give  more  instances  of  this  disposition,  which  formed  so  distinj^uished  a  trait 
ill  the  diaracter  of  the  Highlanders  of  the  last  generation* 

*  The  following  is  one  of  many  existing  proofs  of  permanent  respect  and  at- 
tachment, testified  by  the  Highlanders  to  their  landlords,  A  gentleman  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  Highland  property,  and  descended  from  a  warlike  and 
honourable  line  of  ancestors,  long  held  in  respect  by  the  Highlanders,  fell  into 
difficulties  some  years  agob  In  this  state,  he  was  the  more  sensible  of  his  mis- 
fortune as  his  estate  was  very  improvable.  In  fact,  he  attempted  some  improve- 
nienCs,  but  employed  more  labourers  than  he  could  easily  afford  to  pay.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  irregular  payments,  such  was  the  attachment 
-^  the  people  to  the  representative  of  a  respectable  house,  that  they  were 
veady  at  his  call,  and  often  left  the  employment  of  others,  who  paid  regularly, 
to  carry  on  his  operations.  To  this  may  be  added  a  circumstance,  which  will 
appear  the  more  marked,  to  such  as  understand  the  character  of  the  Highlandera, 
and  know  bow  deeply  they  feel  any  neglect  in  returning  civility  on  the  part  of 

*  See  Article  Macleod*8  Highlanders,  Second  Volume. 
'   YOL.  I.  I 
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the  age,  might  not  the  recollections  and  most  approved  vir- 
tues and  traits  of  chivalrous  times  have  been  retainedi  along' 
with  something  of  the  poetry  of  the  Highland  character  in 
the  country  of  Ossian  ?    And  if  unable  to  vie  with  their 
Southern  neighbours  in  luxury  or  splendour,  might  not  gen* 
tlemen  have  possessed  in  their  mountains  a  more  honour-' 
able  distinction, — that  of  commanding  respect  without  the^ 
aid  of  wealth,  by  making  a  grateful  people  happy,  and  thus 
uniting  true  dignity  with  humanity  ?  XThis  many  gentlemen 
have  accomplished,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  con-' 
fidence,  fidelity,  and  gratitude  of  a  happy  and  prosperous 
tenantry,  are  now  supporting  a  manly  and  honourable  in- 
dependence, while  others  have  descended  from  their  envi-. 
able  eminence  for  an  immediate  or  prospective  addition  to 
their  rent*rolls,-^an  addition  which  the  short  respite  or  de-< 
lay,   so  necessary  in  all   improvements  and   considerable 
changes,  would  have  enabled  their  ancient  adherents  to  have 
contributed.*     By  many  proprietors,  no  more  attention 

their  superiors.  H  a  gentleman  pass  a  countiyman  without  returning  his  sa- 
lute, it  furnishes  matter  of  observation  to  a  whole  district*  Tha  gentleman' 
now  in  question,  educated  in  the  South,  and  ignorant  of  the  language  and  cfaa-* 
racter  of  the  people,  and  of  their  peculiar  way  ofthtnking,  paid  so  little  regard 
to  their  feelings,  that  although  a  countryman  pulled  off  his  bonnet  almost  aa ' 
soon  as  he  appeared  in  sight,  the  respectful  salute  generally  passed  unnoticed : ' 
yet  this  was  overlooked  in  remembrance  of  his  family,  in  the  same  manner  thai' 
generous  minds  extend  to  the  children  the  gratitude  due  to  the  parents 

*  Most  of  the  evils  which  press  upon  the  present  age,  and  which  lately  de. 
aolated  Europe^  have  arisen  from  the  very  cause,  which  has  produced  such* 
violent  changes  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland  ;  namely,  an  impatience  to 
obtain  too  soon,  and  without  due  preparation,  the  advantages  that  were  con- 
templated, and,  from  an  attempt  to  accom|)lish  at  once,  what  no  human  power 
^an  eflfect  without  the  slow  but  certain  aid  of  time.     As  an  instance  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  modem  method  of  management,  in  hurrying  on  improvements,  with- 
out regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  happiness  of  otliers,  contrasted  with  the  effects' 
of  improving  with  moderation  and  as  time  and  circumstances  admitted,  I  shall' 
state  the  results  of  the  opposite  lines  of  conduct  followed  by  two  Hi^ilanl 
proprietors. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  obtained  possession  of  his  father's  estate^  and' 
employed  an  agent  to  arrange  the  farms  on  a  new  plan.  The  first  princfi-* 
pie  was  to  consider  his  lands  as  an  article  of  commerce,  to  be  disposed  6t  to 
the  highest  bidder.     The  old  tenants  were  accordingly  removed.    New  ones 
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has  been  shown  to  the  feelings  of  the  descendants  of  their 
fathers'  clansmen,  than  if  the  connection  between  the  fin 
milies  of  the  superiors  and  the  tenantry  had  coromenc* 
ed  but  yesterday.  By  others,  agaioy  the  people  have  been 
preserved  entire,  tlie  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that 
they  have  lost  nothing  of  their  moral  habits,  retain  much  of 
the  honourable  feelings  of  former  times,  and  are  improv«^ 
ing  in  industry  and  agricultural  knowledge ;  these  kind  and 
considerate  landlords,  having  commenced  with  the  improve* 
moit  of  the  people  as  the  best  and  most  permanent  foundation 

offered,  and  rents,  great  beyond  all  precedent,  were  promised.  Two  rents 
were  paid ;  the  third  was  deficient  nearly  one  half,  and  the  fourth  failed  en- 
tirely, or  was  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  tenant's  stock.  Fresh  tenants  were  then 
to  be  procured.  This  was  not  so  easy,  as  no  abatement  was  to  be  given  x 
hence,  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie  estate  remained  in  the  proprietor's 
hands.  After  the  second  year,  however,  the  whole  farms  were  again  let,  but 
another  failure  succeeded.  The  same  process  was  again  gone  through,  and 
with  similar  resuha,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  farms,  as  few  would  again  at- 
tempt to  settle,  without  a  great  reduction  of  rent,  where,  so  many  had  failed. 
But,  in  all  those  difficulties,  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  landlord's  expenses. 
Indeed,  they  were  greatly  extended  by  fresh  speculations  and  dreams  of  in- 
creased income.  Without  detailing  the  whole  process,  I  shall  only  add,  that 
his  creditors  have  done  with  the  estate  what  he  did  with  the  farms— offered  it 
to  the  highest  Mdder. 

The  other  gentleman  acted  differently.     When  he  succeeded  his  fiither, 
he  raised  his  rents   according  to  the  increased  value  of  produce.      This 
continuing  to  rise,  he  showed  his  people,  that  as  a  boll  of  grain,  a  cow  or 
sheep,  obtained  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent  higher  price  than  formerly, 
it  was  but  just  that  they  should  pay  rent  in  proportion.     In  this  they  cheer- 
fully acquiesced,  while  they  followed  hb  directions  and  example  in  improving 
their  land.    He  has  not  removed  a  tenant.     In  cases  where  he  thought  them 
too  crowded,  he,  on  the  decease  of  a  tenant,  made  a  division  of  his  land 
amongst  the  others.     Hiis  was  the  only  alteration  as  far  as  regarded  the  re- 
moval of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  are  contented  and  prosperous,  paying 
adequate  rents  so  regularly  to  their  landlord,  that  he  has  now  saved  money 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  lot  of  his  neighbour's  estate ;  and  he  has  also  the  hap- 
piness of  believing,  that  no  emissary  sowing  the  seeds  of  sedition  against  the 
king  and  government,  or  of  disaffection  to  the  established  church,  will  And 
countenance,  or  meet  with  hearers  or'^converts  among  his  tenantry,  whose  easy 
circumstances  render  them  loyal,  and  proof  against  all  the  arts  of  the  turbulent 
jind  factious,  whether  directed  against  the  king,  the  church,  or  their  immediate 
superiors. 

i2 
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for  the  improTement  of  their  lands,  instead  of  following 
the  new  system,  which  seems  to  consider  the  population 
<»f  a  glen  or  district  in  the  same  light  as  the  flocks  that 
range  the  hills,  to  be  kept  in  their  habitations  so  long  as 
they  are  thought  profitable^  and  when  it  is  believed  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  so,  to  be  ejected  to  make  room  for 
strangers.  *  But  those  whose  families  and  predecessors  had 
remained  for  ages,  on  a  particular  spot,  considered  them- 
selves entitled  to  be  preferred  to  strangers,  when  they 
ofiered  equally  high  rents  for  their  lands.  Men  of  sup- 
posed skill  and  capital  were,  however,  invited  to  bid  against 
them ;  and  these,  by  flattering  representations  of  their  own 
ability  to  improve  the  property,  and  by  holding  out  the 
prgudices,  indolence,  and  poverty  of  the  old  tenantry,  as 
rendering  them  incapable  of  carrying  on  improvements,  or 
paying  adequate  rents,  frequently  obtained  the  preference. 
In  many  cases  even  secret  offers  have  been  called  for, 
and  received,  the  highest  constituting  the  best  claim ;  f  and 
notwithstanding  the  examples  exhibited  by  those  true  pa- 

*  See  Appendix,  X. 

f  Nothings  in  the  policy  pursued  in  the  management  of  Highland  estates, 
has  been  more  productive  of  evil  than  this  custom,  introduced  along  with  the 
sew  improTements,  of  letting  fiurms  by  secret  offers.  It  has  generated  jealousy, 
hatred,  and  distrust,  setting  brother  against  brother,  friend  against  friend ;  and, 
wherever  it  has  prevailed  on  Urge  estates,  has  raised  such  a  ferment  in  the 
country  as  will  require  years  to  allay.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  Report  of 
the  County  of  Ross,  with  reference  to  this  manner  of  letting  farms,  thus  feel- 
ingly expresses  himself:  '*  No  exaggerated  picture  of  distress  can  be  drawn  to 
convey  to  the  feeling  mind  the  horrible  consequences  of  such  conduct  as  has 
been  mentioned,  towards  a  numerous  tenantry.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  respecting  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  Highlands,  there  can  exist  but  one  on  conduct  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed,*—that  it  is  cruelly  unjust  and  dishonourable,  especially  if,  as  too  often 
happens,  the  oUt  tenants  are  faUely  informed  of  offers  having  been  made.  Such 
a  deception  is  so  mean,  that  its  baring  been  ever  practised,  is  enough  to  bring 
indelible  disgrace  on  us  all.  **  Certainly  such  proceedings  must  be  repugnant 
to  every  honourable  and  enlightened  mind.  But  the  disgrace  attaches  only  to 
those  who  practise  such  infamous  deceptions.  There  are  many  honourable 
men  in  the  Highlands,  who  wish  for  nothing  but  a  &ir  and  honest  value  for 
their  lands,  and  would  as  soon  take  the  money  out  of  their  tenants*  pockets  as 
act  in  this  manner. 
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triotS}  who,  by  giving  time  and  encouragement,  showed  at 
once  the  capability  of  their  lands  and  of  their  tenants,  yety 
to  one  of  these  strangers,  or  to  one  of  their  own  richer  or 
more  speculating  countrymen,  were  surrendered  the  lands 
of  a  whole  valle}',  peopled,  perhaps,  by  a  hundred  families. 
An  indifference,  if  not  an  aversion,  to  the  families  of  the 
landlords  who  acted  in  this  manner,  has  too  frequently  been 
the  natural  result ;  and,  in  many  places,  the  Highland  pro^ 
prietors,  from  being  the  objects  of  greater  veneration  with 
the  people  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  per* 
haps  of  Europe,  hav^  entirely  lost  their  affections  and  fide* 
lity.  But  while  many  have  thus  forfeited  that  honourable  influ* 
ence,  (and  what  influence  can  be  more  honourable  than  that 
which  springs  from  gratitude  and  a  voluntary  afiectionate 
obedience?)  which  their  predecessors  enjoyed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  to  this  day  the  most  affectionate  blessings  are 
poured  out  on  their  memory^  as  often  as  their  names  are 
nnenttoned ;  the  system  which  has  so  materially  contributed 
to  this  change,  has  not  been  followed  by  advantages  in  any 
way  proportionate  to  the  loss.  On  the  contrary,  the  result 
has,  in  too  many  cases  been,  bankruptcy  among  tenants,  di- 
minution of  honourable  principles,  and  irregularity  in  the 
payment  of  rent?,  which,  instead  of  improving,  have  embar- 
rassed the  condition  of  the  landlord. 

In  some  cases,  these  proceedings  have  been  met  by  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  and  occasioned  serious  tu- 
mults. *    In  most  instances,  however,  the  latter  have  sub- 

"  The  leiuiiiig  cireumstances  of  one  of  these  tatnults  will  be  seen  in  tbe  ao» 
count  of  tbe  military  services  of  the  48d  regiment  In  the  year  1792,  a  nu- 
merous body  of  tenantry,  in  the  county  of  Boss,  were  removed  on  account  of 
what  was  called  an  improved  plan,  in  the  advantages  of  which  tbe  people  were  to 
have  no  share.  Their  welfare ^  om  m  too  many  caae$  in  the  Highlands^  formed  no 
part  of  this  plan.  They  were  all  ^ected  from  their  farms.  It  wa«  some  years  be- 
fore the  result  could  be  fully  estimated,  so  far  as  regarded  the  welfare  of  the  land- 
lordsu  The  ruin  of  the  old  occupiers  was  immediate.  To  the  proprietors  the  same 
result,  though  more  slowly  produced,  seems  equally  certain.  In  one  district, 
improved  in  this  merciless  manner,  the  estates  of  five  ancient  families,  who,  for 
cisyeral  centurieS|  had  supported  an  honourable  and  respected  name,  are  all  in 
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mitted  with  patient  resignation  to  their  lot ;  and,  by  their 
manlier  of  bearing  this  treatment,  showed  how  little  they  de- 
served it  But  their  character  has  changed  with  their  situa* 
tions.  The  evil  is  extending,  and  the  tenants  of  kind  and 
patriotic  landlords  seem  to  be,  in  no  small  degree,  affected 
by  the  gloom  and  despondency  of  those  who  complain  of 
harsh  treatment,  and  who^  neglected  and  repulsed  by  their 
natural  protectors,  while  their  feelings  and  attachment  were 
still  strong,' have,  in  too  many  instances,  sought  consolation 
in  the  doctrines  of  ignorant  and  fanatical  spiritual  guides, 
capable  of  producing  no  solid  or  beneficial  impression  on  the 
ardent  minds  of  those  to  whom  their  harangues  and  ex- 
hortations are  generally  addressed.  The  natural  enthusiasm 
of  the  Highland  character  has,  in  many  instances,  been  con- 
verted into  a  gloomy  and  morose  fanaticism.    Traditional 

poHeanon  of  one  indiTidua],  who,  early  in  Uie  late  war,  amassed  a  large  (br*^ 
titne  in  a  pi^blic  department  abroad.  The  original  tenants  were  first  dispos- 
sessed, and  the  lairds  soon  followed.  May  I  not  hazard  a  supposition,  that,  if 
these  gentlemen  bad  permitted  their  people  to  remain,  and  if  they  had  followed 
the  example  of  their  ancestors,  who  preserved  their  estates  for  two,  three,  and 
four  hundred  years,  they  too  might  have  kept  possesuon,  and  bequeathed  them 
.  to  their  pbaterity  ?  The  new  proprietCMr  has  made  great  and  extensive  improve- 
nienta,  ft  is  iKud,  that  he  has  laid  out  thirty  thousand  pounds  on  two  of  these 
estates.  Some  very  judicious  men  think,  that  if  thf  numerous  old  hardy  and 
▼igonms  occupiers  had  been  retained,  and  encouraged  b^  the  application  of 
one-third  of  this  sum,  such  cflfectual  assistance,  with  their  abstemious  habits  and 
psnonal  labour,  woidd.have  enabled  them  to  execute  the  same  improvements^ 
and  to  pay  as  high  rents  as  the  present  pccupiers.  To  be  sure  their  houses 
would  have  been  small,  and  their  establishments  mean  in  comparison  of  those 
of  the  present  tenants;  but,  to  balance  the  mean  appearance  of  their  houses, 
they  would  bi^ye  cost  the  landlord  little  beyond  a  small  supply  of  wood.  We 
should  then  have  s^n  these  districts  peopled  by  a  high-spirited  independent 
peasantry,  instead  of  miserable  day-labourers  and  cottars,  who  are  now  dependent 
on  the  great  farmer  for  their  employment  and  daily  bread,  and  who»  sensible  of 
their  dependence,  must  cringe  to  those  by  ofiending  whom,  they  would  deprive 
themselves  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  When  no  tie  of  mutual  attachment 
exists,  as  in  former  days,  the  modem  one  is  easily  broken.  A  look  that  may 
be  construed  into  insolence  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  dismissal.  Can  we  ep^pect 
higb-spirited  chivalrous  soldiers,  preferring  death  to  defeat  and  disgrace,  fron 
sfidf  a  population,  and  such  habits  as  these  ? 
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hktorj  and  native  poetry^ '  which  reminded  them  oF  other 
limes,  are  neglected.  Theological  disputes,  of  interminable 
duration,  now  occupy  much  of  the  time  formerly  devoted  to 
poetical  recitals,  and  social  meetings*  These  circumstances 
have  blunted  their  romantic  feelingis,  and  lessened  their  taste 
for  the  works  of  imagination*  **  Among  the  causes, "  says 
Dr  Smith,  '*  which  make  our  ancient  poems  vanish  so  ra- 
pidly, poverQr  and. the  iron  rod  should  in  most  places  have 
a  large  share*  From  the  baneful  shades  of  these  murderers 
of  the  Muse,  the  light  of  the  song  must  fast  retire.  No  o- 
ther  reason  need  be  asked  why  the  present  Highlanders  ne- 
glect fu}  much  the  songs  of  their  fathers.  Once  the  humble 
but  happy  vassal  sat  at  his  ease  at  the  foot  of  his  gray  rock, 
or  green  tree.  Few  were  his  wants,  and  fewer  still  his 
cares,  for  he  beheld  his  herds  sporting  round  him  on  his 
then  unmeasured  mountains.  He  hummed  the  careless 
song,  and  tuned  the  harp  of  joy,  while  his  soul  in  silence 
blessed  his  ehieftain.'  Now  I  was  going  to  draw  the  compa- 
rison,— Sed  Cyntliius  aurem  vellit,  et  admonuit. "  * 

In  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  samerause,  their  tastq 
for  music,  dancing,  and  all  kinds  of  social  amusement,  has 
been  chilled.  Their  evening  meetings  are  now  seldom  held, 
and  when  they  do  occur,  instead  of  being  enlivened  with  the 
tale,  the  poem,  or  the  song,  they  are  too  frequently  exaspe- 
rated with  political  or  religious  discussions,  or  with  com- 
plaints against  their  superiors,  and  the  established  clergy, 
which  have  altogether  exerted  a  baneful  instead  of  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  their  general  manners,  as  well  as  on  that 
natural  civility,  which,  in  the  last  age,  never  permitted  a 
Highlander  to  pass  any  person  of  respectable  appearance 
without  a  salute,  or  some  civil  observation,  whereas  at  present, 
so  great  is  the  change  of  manners,  that  instead  of  the  cor- 
dial greetings  of  former  times,  a  Highlander  will  frequently 
pass  his  immediate  superior  without  the  slightest  notice.  Even 
the  aspect  of  the  Highlanderi  his  air,  and  his  carriage,  have 

*  See  Report  of  the  County  of  ArgylBf  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  AgricuU 
tore* 
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undergone  a  marked  change,  f  Formerly  the  bonnet  was 
worn  with  a  gentle  inclination  over  the  left  or  right  eye- 
brow, and  the  plaid  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  (the 
right  arm  being  exposed,  and  at  full  liberty)  with  a  careless 
lur,  giving  an  appearance  of  ease  not  distant  from  grace, 
while  the  philibeg  gave  a  freedom  to  the  limbs,  and  showed 
them  to  advantage.  At  present,  as  the  Highland  dress  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  a  degree 
of  vulgarity  is  attached  to  it,  which  makes  it  unfashionable 
in  the  eyes  of  young  men,  who  awkwardly  imitate  the  gen- 
try, and.  their  Southern  neighbours,  and  in  their  slouched 
hats  and  misshapen  pantaloons  offer  a  most  unseemly  con* 
trast  to  the  airy  garb  and  martial  appearance  of  their  fore* 
fJEithers* 

Along  the  line  of  the  Grampians,  the  Gaelic  has  nearly 
kept  its  ground,  and  is,  to  this  day,  spoken  in  the  same  dis* 
tricts  to  which  it  was  limited,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
prevailing  language  of  Scotland  seven  hundred  years  ago. 
But,  although  it  is  universally  spoken  in  common  discourse, 
the  Gaelic  of  the  counties  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  Perth, 
and,  in  short,  of  all  the  Highlands  bordering  on  the  Low- 
lands, is  corrupted  by  a  considerable  admixture  of  English 
words,  ill  chosen  and  ill  applied.    The  chief  causes  of  this 

f  The  difierence  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  people  is  remarkable,  and 
forms  an  interesting  subject  for  a  philosophic  inquiry.  The  causes  of  the  change 
in  character  and  manners  are  evident,  but  those  which  have  affected  personal 
appearance  are  not  equally  dear.  Persons  who  remember  the  remains  of  the 
chivalrous  race^  whose  character  I  have  attempted  to  delineate,  wiU  not  now  dis- 
cover any  of  those  martial  patriarchal  figures,  remarkable  for  an  erect  inde- 
pendent air,  an  ease  of  manners,  imd  fluency  of  language  and  expression^ 
rarely  to  be  found  among  any  peasantry.  Even  in  my  own  time  I  remem- 
ber many,  such  as  I  now  describe,  who,  with  kindly  dispositions  and  warm  at« 
tachment  to  my  family  and  forefathers,  never  failed,  when  T  met  them,  to  re- 
mind me  of  their  honourable  character  and  name.  In  the  districts  where 
these  persons  lived,  we  noiv  see  only  plain  homespun  folks.  To  what  can 
this  change  be  attributed  ?  Kot  surely  to  the  "  progress  of  improvement  '*— 
seeing  that  their  personal  appearance  is  as  much  deteriorated  as  their  condition. 
Many  observe,  and  with  great  reason,  that  the  tacksmen  and  second  order  of 
gentry  are  more  changed  than  the  lowerorders,  and  are  every  way  different  from 
the  gentlemen  tacksmen  of  former  times. 
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corrnption  arc  the  practice,  univereal  in  scliools,  of  teaching 
children  to  read  English,  the  more  general  intercourse  with 
the  South,  which  has  lately  prevailed,  and  the  introdaction 
of  many  articles  of  refinement  and  luxury,  unknown  when 
the  Gaelic  was  in  its  original  purity.XSuccessful  attempts 
have  recently  been  made  to  methodize  the  structure  of  the 
language,  to  digest  the  rules  of  its  composition,  and,  alongst 
with  the  collection  of  ancient  works,  to  give  the  means  of 
reading  and  understanding  them  by  a  grammar  and  dio«- 
tionary.  But  if  the  process  continues,  which  has  for  some 
time  been  going  forward,  the  Gaelic,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
gradually  become  a  dead  language.  In  the  remote  glens  and 
mountains  it  might  have  been  preserved  for  ages,  as  an  inte- 
resting monument  of  a  most  ancient  and  original  language^ 
retaining  its  peculiar  modes  and  forms  of  expression  unaf* 
fected  by  the  progress  of  time,  the  great  innovator  in  other 
spoken  languages :  but  the  system  of  modem  Highland  im* 
provement,  marked  by  an  aversion^  inveterate  as  it  seems 
unaccountable  and  causeless,  to  Ike  ancient  inhabitants^  their 
customs^  language,  and  garb,  is  now  extending  to  the  most 
distant  corri  and  glen,  and  will  probably  root  out  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  together  with  a  great  proportion  of 
the  people  who  speak  it.  * 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  Highlanders,  though 
Presbyterians,  did  not,  in  former  times,  rigidly  adhere  to 

*  Many  of  the  common  people  begin  to  desptse  their  native  language,  as  Ihcj 
lee  gentlemen  endeavouring  to  prevent  their  children  from  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gaelic,  which  has  been  spoken  in  their  native  country  for  a  time 
beyond  the  reach  of  record  and  even  tradition.  In  order  that  their  children 
may  not  bear  spoken  the  language  of  their  forefathers,  from  a  dread  of  thdr 
acquiring  the  accent,  they  employ  Lowland  servants,  forgetting  that  people  who 
know  not  a  woi^  of  the  Gaelic,  invariably  calch  the  accent,  merely  firom  the 
car  being  accustomed  to  the  sound.  Landlords  are  thus  deprived  of  the  power 
of  holding  that  free  and  confidential  communication  with  their  tenants,  whidi 
is  necessary  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  character,  dispositions,  and  talents; 
and  being  compelled  to  trust  to  interpreters,  they  are  led  into  much  misconcep- 
tion in  regaid  to  their  tenants,  and  these  again  into  frequent  misapprehension 
and  prejudiced  notions  of  the  character  and  turn  of  thinking  of  their  landlord. 
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the  tenets  of  that  chnrch.  For  several  ages  after  the  Re- 
formation, they  evinced  a  strong  predilection  to  the  Episco- 
palian form  of  worship.  In  many  parishes^  the  Presbyte- 
rian clergy  were  not  established  till  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  11. ;  bat  whether  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  Scot- 
land, the  people  retained  a  portion  of  their  ancient  super- 
Mitions.  With  these  superstitions  was  blended  a  strong  sen- 
timent of  piety,  which  made  them  regular  attendants  on  di- 
vine worship  and  the  Ordinances  of  religion,  at  the  expense 
^  much  bodily  fatigue  and  personal  inconvenience.^  Guid- 
ed by  the  'sublime  and  simple  truths  of  Christianity,  they 
were  strangers  to  the  very  existence  of  the  sects  that  have 
branched  oflP  from  the  national  church.  In  this  respect,  their 
character  and  habits  have  undergone  fL  considerable  altera- 
tion since  they  began  to  be  visited  by  itinerant  missionaries, 
and  since  the  gloom  spread  over  their  minds  has  tended  to 
depress  their  spirit.  The  missionaries,  indeed,  after  having 
ventured  within  the  barrier  of  the  Grampians,  found  a  har- 
vest wbich  they  little  expected,  and  amongst  the  ignorant 
and  unhappy,  made  numerous  proselytes  to  their  opinions. 
These  converts  losing,  by  their  recent  civilization — as  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  their  opinions  are  called — 
a  great  portion  of  their  belief  in  fairies,  ghosts,  and  the  se- 
cond sight,  though  retaining  their  appetite  for  strong  im- 
wessions,  have  readily  supplied  the  void  with  the  visions 
and  inspirations  of  the  "  new  light,  **!:  and,  in  this  mystic 

f  In  the  parish  where  I  passed  my  early  years,  the  people  tniTeUed  sir,  sc- 
▼en,  and  twelve  miles  to  church,  and  returned  the  same  erening  every  Sunday 
in  summer,  and  frequently  in  winter.  A  chapel  of  ease  and  an  assistant  cler- 
tfyman  are  now  established,  and  the  people  have  not  to  travel  so  fcr.  I  do  not 
iriye  this  as  a  singular  instance;  the  case  was  the  same  in  all  extensive  parishes, 
and  continues  to  be  so  where  no  diapel  of  ease  Is  established. 

i  Thus  have  been  extirpated  the  innocent,  attractive,  and  often  sublime  su- 
pentitionf  of  the  Highlanders— superstitions  «hich  inculcated  no  relentless 
intolerance,  nor  impiously  dealt  out  perdiUon  and  Divine  t^rath  against  rival 
lecti^-Buperstitions  which  taught  men  to  believe,  that  a  dishonourable  act  at» 
ladled  disgrace  to  a  whole  kindred  and  district,  and  that  murder,  treachery, 
oppres&ion»  apd  aU  Kinds  of  wickedness,  wouW  not  only  be  punished  in  the 
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lore)  have  shown  themselves  such  adepts,  as  even  to  astonish 
their  new  instructors.  Indeed,  the  latter  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  far  outdone  by  the  wild  enthusiasm  and  roman- 
jUc  fancy  of  those  disciples  whose  minds  they  had  first  agi* 
tated.  The  ardour  of  the  Highland  character  remains ;  it 
has  only  taken  another  and  more  dangerous  direction,  and, 
when  driven  from  poetical  recitals,  superstitious  traditions^ 
and  chivalrous  adventures,  has  found  a  vent  in  religious  rav«- 
ingi,  and  in  contests  with  rival  sects.  These  enthusiastic 
notions  are  observed  to  be  most  fervent  amongst  young  w<^ 
men.  A  few  years  ago,  an  unfortunate  girl  in  Breadalbaae 
became  so  bewildered  in  her  imagination  by  the  picture 
drawn  of  the  punishment  of  unbelievers,*  that  she  destroyed 
herself  in  a  fit  of  desperation ;  a  rare^  and^  till  laiefyf  the 
only  instance  of  this  crime  in  the  Highlands. 
•  The  powerful  and  gloomy  impressions  which  the  doc* 
trines  of  some  of  these  teachers  have  made,  are  evidently 
owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  their  proselytes,  whose 
strong  feelings,  irritated  by  many  causes,  seek  reAige  and 
consolation  in  powerful  emotions.    It  is  well  known,  Uiat  no 

penon  of  Ibc  twmgrwBor  himielf,  but  would  be  viaitod  on  futuro  gtnentioiifl. 
Wben  die  Highlander  imagined  that  he  saw  the  ghost  of  his  fiither  frowning 
upon  him  fiom  the  skirts  of  the  passing  clouds,  or  that  he  heard  his  voice  in 
the  bowlings  of  the  midnight  tempest,  or  wiien  he  found  his  imagination  awed 
hf  the  recital  dhirj  tales  d  ghosts,  and  visions  of  the  second  sight,  his  heart 
was  subdued;  and  when  he  believed  that  his  misdeeds  would  be  visited 
on  his  iueoccding  generations,  who  would  also  be  rewarded  and  prosper  ia 
consequence  of  his  good  actions,  he  would  either  be  powerfully  restrained  or 
encouraged.  When  so  much — perhaps  too  much— has  been  done  to  destroy 
these  feelings,  it  were  well  that  some  pains  were  taken  to  substitute  good 
principles  in  their  room.  But  I  fear  that  many  of  the  new  teachers  think  more 
of  implicit  faith  in  their  own  particular  doctrines,  than  of  good  works  in  their 
disciples ;  and  that  morals  are  in  general  left  to  tlie  teaching  and  control  of  the 
l^WB.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  too  partial  to  the  ancient  and  innocent 
superstitions  of  my  countrymen,  if  I  wish  that  tlie  restraints  on  vice  were  more 
numerous  than  the  laws  aflford;  and  confess  my  belief,  that  the  fear  of  a  ghost 
is  as  boQourable  and  legitimate  a  check  as  the  fear  of  the  gallows,  and  tho 
thoughts  of  bringing  dishonour  on  a  man's  country,  name  and  kindred,  fully  as 
raqpcctpUc  Si  the  fear  of  Bridewell,  Botany  Bay,  or  tho  executioner's  whip. 
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itinerant  preacher  ever  gained  a  footing  among  theHigfiland* 
ers,  till  recent  changes  in  their  situation  and  circumstances 
paved  the  way  for  fanaticism.  Some  of  these  new  teachers  are» 
no  doubti  zealous  and  conscientious  men,  but  others  again 
lire  rash,  illiterate,  ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  vulgar ; 
very  incapable  of  filling  the  situation  they  have  assumed) 
luid  peculiarly  unqualified  for  the  instruction  of  a  people^ 
sensitive  and  imaginative,  devout  in  their  habits  of  thinking, 
and  blameless  in  their  general  conduct.  The  same  force  of 
language  and  terrors  of  denunciation,  which  are  barely  ade* 
c|uate  to  produce  compunction  in  the  mind  of  the  reckless 
and  godless  reprobate,  are  sufficient  to  plunge  in  utter  de* 
apondency,  a  tender  conscience,  and  a  mind  accustomed  to 
regard  the  doctrines  of  religion  with  deep  and  mysterious 
awe.  Some  of  these  religious  reformers,  as  they  wish  to  be 
considered,  intermix  their  spiritual  instructions  with  reflec- 
tions on  the  incapacity  and  negligence  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  established  church,  and  on  the  conduct  of  landlords^ 
whom  they  compare  to  the  taskmasters  of  Egypt :  And  it  is 
an  important  fact,  that,  wherever  the  people  are  rendered 
contented  and  happy  in  their  external  circumstances,  by  the 
judicious  and  humane  treatment  of  their  landlords,  and 
wherever  they  are  satisfied  with  the  parish  minister  In  the 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  no  itinerant  preacher  has 
ever  been  able  to  obtain  a  footing,  and  the  people  retain 
much  of  their  original  manners,  devoutly  and  regularly  at* 
tending  the  parish  church.  * 

*  The  inhabitants  of  a  botder  strath  (Strathbrane  in  tho  parish  of  Little 
Dunkeld,  the  property  of  Sir  George  Stewart  of  GrandtuUy,  Bart^,  in  tlie 
Highlands  of  Perthshire  weret  about  thirty  years  ago,  considered  the  most  de- 
generate and  worst  principled  race  in  the  country.  Less  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance on  church,  litigious,  almost  the  only  smugglers  in  the  country,  horse- 
dealers  (or  horse-coupers,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland),  and,  as  was  said,  giv- 
ing employment  to  more  than  one  lawyer  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dun- 
kcld;  these  people  have,  for  many  years,  been  blessed  with  a  humane  and  in- 
dulgent landlord,  and  a  conscientious,  able,  and  zealous  clergyman,  (the  late 
Dr  Irvine.)  The  consequences  have  been  striking  and  instructive.  While  the 
population  in  manv  other  parts  of  the  country  are  deteriorate  in  character, 
these  are  improving  in  morals,  industry,  and  prosperity.     Regular  in  their  a|i- 
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While  these  seem  to  be  the  cfTects  of  religion  and  exter* 
nal  circumstances  combined^  the  differences  and  mutual  re- 
criminations which  have  taken  place  between  the  establish- 
ed church  and  the  sects  which  have  branched  off  from  ity 
are  apparently  tending  to  the  most  deplorable  results  in  the 
Highlands,  where  the  gospel,  as  explained  by  their  clergy^ 
was  formerly  believed  with  the  most  implicit  faith;  but 
now,  that  they  see  new  preachers  come  among  them,  and 
hear  the  doctrines  and  lessons  of  the  regular  clergy  de- 
rided, and  described  as  unchristian  and  unsound,  and  that, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  parish  minister  retorts  on  the  in- 
truders, they  know  not  what  or  whom  to  believe,  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  doubt  thus  thrown  on  reli- 
gious doctrines,  ending  in  loss  of  all  respect  for,  or  belief  in^ 
any  religion  whatever.* 

X^et  though  many  Highlanders  are  thus  changed,  and 
have  lost  much  of  their  taste  for  the  poetry  and  romantic 
amusements  of  their  ancestors,  though  their  attachment 
to  superiors  has  decayed,  and  the  kindness,  urbanity,  and 
respect  with  which  all  strangers  were  treated,  have  con- 
siderably abated, — ^notwithstanding  all  these,  and  several 
other  changes  for  the  worse,  they  still  retain  the  inesti* 
mable  virtues  of  integrity  and  charity ;  f  their  morality  ia 

tendance  on  church,  thej  have  lost  their  litigious  disposition,  the  minister  har- 
ing  ever  been  xealous  and  successful  in  deciding  and  composing  tlieir  differ- 
ences. They  are  clearing  and  improving  their  lands,  paying  their  rents  regu- 
larly, and  are  little  addicted  to  smuggling.  Itinerant  preachers  have  in  vain 
attempted  to  sliow  themselves  in  this  populous  thriving  district,  which  contains 
875  inhabitants,  who  support  themselves  in  this  exemplary  manner ;  on  farms, 
too,  the  smallness  of  which  might  seem  incredible  to  those  statistical  econo- 
mists who  reason  on  theory  and  are  ignorant  of  the  country,  the  capability  of 
the  natives,  or  their  exertions  when  thus  kindly  treated  by 'a  patriotic  landlord. 

*  Of  these  lamentable  consequences  of  ignorant  zeal,  and  unchristian  dispu- 
tations, there  are  many  instances ;  and  many  persons  whom  I  knew  to  have  been 
once  of  religious  habits,  regular  and  exemplary  in  their  attendance  at  church, 
were  some  years  ago  induced  to  quit  the  established  clergyman,  and  to  follow 
the  dissenters;  but  soon  leaving  them  also,  and  apparently  dissatibiicd  with 
both  churches,  they  have  given  up  all  attendance  on  Divine  Service,  and  re- 
nounced even  the  semblance  of  religion. 

f  It  is  a  principle  among  the  Highlanders  never  to  allow  poor  and  distressed 
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mfficiently  proved  by  the  records  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice ;  *  their  liberality  to  the  poor^  and  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  poor  themselves,  are  likewise  sufficiently  evin* 
oed  by  the  trifling  and  almost  nominal  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  for  their  relief;  and  their  conduct  in  the  field,  and 
their  general  qualities  of  firmness,  spirit,  and  courage,  will 
Appear  in  the  subsequent  annals.    \  ^ 

pcnons  to  appl/  in  tmDi  or  to  pas  tbeir  door' without  aSordin^  them  loine 
charitable  aanatance.  This  disposition  is  so  well  koown,  that  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Lowlands  is  overwhelmed  with  shoak  of  beggars ;  an  evil  which 
has  increased  since  the  societies  for  the  suppression  of  mendicit^ibwere  establish- 
ed in  the  South.  This  is  a  heavy  charge  on  the  benevolence  of  the  people^  and 
calls  for  the  prompt  interference  of  the  landlords.  If  they  would  establish 
checks  in  the  great  passes  and  entrances  into  the  country,  to  stop  thoae  sturdy 
beggars  and  strangers,  who  are  so  numerous,  while  the  native  beggars  are  so 
few,  the  people  would  easily  support  their  own  poor  without  any  assistance 
whatever. 

Travelling  some  yean  ago  through  a  high  and  distant  glen,  I  saw  a  poor 
■lan,  wiUi  a  wife  and  four  children,  resting  themselves  by  the  road-side.  Per- 
ceiving, by  their  appearance,  that  they  were  not  of  the  country,  I  inquired 
whence  they  came.  The  man  answered,  from  West  Lothian.  I  expretsed  my 
surprise  how  he  would  leave  so  fine  and  fertile  a  country,  and  come  to  these 
wild  glens.  *<  In  that  fine  country,  *'  answered  tlie  man,  **  they  give  me  the 
dieek  of  the  door,  and  hound  the  constables  after  me ;  in  this  poor  country,  as 
you.  Sir,  call  it,  they  give  me  and  my  little  ones  the  fire-side»  with  a  share  of 
what  they  have.  '* 

^  See  Appendix. 
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SECTION  II. 

Causes  and  Consequences  of  this  Change— State  xohen  placed  tm 
small  Lots  of  Land^^Poverti^JoUotted  hy  Demoralizatum* 

Hatinq  thus  hastily  glanced  at  some  of  the  changes^ 
which  Highland  manners  have  undergone  during  the  last 
fifty  yearsy  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  by 
which  those  changes  hare  been  produced.  When  High* 
land  proprietors,  ceasing  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  Grampians,  began  to  mingle  with  the  world, 
and  acquire  its  tastes  and  manners,  they  became  weary  of 
a  constant  residence  on  their  estates,  and  wished  for  a  more 
enlarged  and  varied  society  than  a  scanty  and  monotonous 
neighbourhood  afforded,  f  Those  who  could  afford  the  ex* 
pense  removed  to  London  or  Edinburgh,  for  at  least  the 
winter  months;  and  their  sons  who  formerly  remained  at 
home  till  sent  to  the  universities  to  finish  their  education, 
now  accompanied  their  parents  at  so  early  an  age,  that 
they  lost  the  advantages  of.  founding  their  classical  attain* 
ments  on  the  generous  enthusiasm  and  the  amor  pairia  as- 

f  To  those  who  live  in  the  busy  world,  and  are  hurried  round  by  its  agita- 
tions, it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  means  by  which  time  may  be  filled 
up,  and  interest  excited  in  families,  who,  through  choice  or  necessity,  dwell 
among  their  own  people.  The  secret  lies  in  the  excitement  of  strong  attach- 
ment To  be  in  the  centre  of  a  bocIaI  circle,  where  one  is  beloved  and  useful, 
— ^to  be  able  to  mould  the  characters  and  direct  the  passions  by  which  one  is 
surrounded,  creates,  in  those  whom  the  world  has  not  hardened,  a  powerAiI 
interest  in  the  most  minute  circumstance  which  gives  pleasure  or  pain  to  any 
individual  in  that  drde^  where  so  much  affection  and  good  will  are  concentrmt- 
cd.  The  mind  is  stimulated  by  stronger  excitements,  and  a  greater  variety  of* 
enjoyments,  than  matters  of  even  the  highest  importance  can  produce  in  those 
who  are  rendered  callous,  by  living  among  the  selfish  and  the  frivolous.  It  is 
not  the  importance  of  the  objects,  but  the  value  at  which  tliey  are  estimated,' 
that  renders  their  moral  interest  permanent  and  salutary. 
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cribedto  mountaineers.  But  the  Highland  youth  were  now,  in 
many  cases,  early  alienated  from  their  clans,  and  from  those 
regions  in  which  warm  affections  and  cordial  intimacies 
subsisted  between  the  gentry  and  the  people ;  and  the  new 
tastes  which  they  acquired  were  little  calculated  to  cherish 
those  sympathies  and  affections  which  indescribably  endear 
the  home  of  our  youth.  Thus  initiated  into  the  routine  of 
general  society,  when  they  occassionally  returned  to  their 
native  glens  they  felt  the  absence  of  the  variety  of  tov^n 
amusements,  and  had  also  lost  that  homefelt  dignity  and  those 
social  habits  which  formerly  gave  a  nameless  charm  to  the 
paternal  seat  of  a  Highland  landlord,  while  he  maintain* 
ed  an  easy  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  proprietors^ 
with  the  old  retainers  of  the  family,  and  with  gentlemen  far- 
mers, or,  as  they  are  styled  in  the  expressive  language  of 
patriarchal   brotherhood,    *^  friendly    tenants."  *     These 

*  TI|e  extinctibn  of  the  respectable  race  of  tacksmen,  or  gentlemen  far* 
vers,  where  it  has  taken  place  on  extensive  estates,  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple. Dr  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  removal  of  the  tacksmen,  as  it  was  supposed 
they  could  not  paj  equally  high  rents  with  men  who  lived  in  an  inferior  style, 
and  who  required  less  education  for  their  children,  thus  expresses  himself: 
**  The  commodiousness  of  money  is  indeed  great,  but  tliore  are  some  advan- 
tages which  money  cannot  buy,  and  which,  therefore,  no  wise  man  will,  by 
the  love  of  money,  be  tempted  to  forega"  The  soundness  of  this  opinion  has 
been  fully  confirmed ;  the  rank  and  influence  which  these  respectable  men  held 
are  now  void,— their  places  being,  in  most  cases,  filled  up  by  shepherds  and  graziers 
from  the  South,  or  by  such  nadves  as  had  capital  or  credit  enough  to  undertake 
their  farms.  This  new  class  being  generally  without  birth,  education,  or  any 
of  the  qualifications  requisite  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  people  on  those  great 
estates,  where  diere  are  no  resident  proprietors,  the  inhabitants  are  left  without 
men  of  talen^  or  of  sufficient  influence,  from  rank  or  education,  to  settle 
the  most  ordinary  disputes,  or  capable  of  acting  as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  of 
signing  those  certificates  and  afiSdavits,  which  the  law  in  so  many  instances  re- 
hires. In  extendve  districts,  containing  two,  three,  and  four  thousand  per- 
sons each,  not  more  than  one,  or  two  at  the  utmost,  or  perhaps  none,  of  the  an- 
cient rank  of  gentlemen  tacksmen  remain,  although  once  so  numerous,  that 
on  the  estates  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  there  were  upwards  of  sixty,  who^ 
as  I  am  infonned  by  my  friend  Lord  Bannatyne,  (and  many  of  them  were  of 
hifl  intinuUe  acquaintance,)  "  were  in  general  liberally  educated,  possessing  tho 
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were  no  Imiger  companions  suited  to  the  newly  acquired 
tastes  and  habits.  The  minds  of  landlords  were  directed  to 
the  means  of  increasing  their  incomes,  and  of  acquiring  the 
fimds  necessary  to  support  their  new  and  more  expensive 
mode  of  life  in  a  distant  country,  while  their  own  was  im« 
poverished  by  this  constant  drain  of  its  produce. 

The  system  of  agriculture  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
Highlands  was  well  adapted  to  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people,  and  was  directed  to  the  culdvation  of  grain,  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  goats.  The  value  of  sheep  not  be- 
ing  then  well  understood,  they  only  formed  a  secondary  ob* 
ject.  During  the  summer  months  the  herds  were  driven  to 
the  shealings,  or  patches  of  pasture  along  the  margins  of  the 
mountain  streams.  Temporary  huts  were  erected  to  shelter 
those  who  tended  the  herds  and  flocks  and  managed  the 
dairy,  the  produce  of  which,  and  the  cattle,  the  goats,  and 
the  few  sheep  which  they  could  dispose  of,  formed  the  onlyi 

the  manncn  and  spirit  of  gratlemen,"  It  was  the  same  in  many  other  diitricts,. 
but  the  few  of  this  description  of  gentlemen  farmers  who  remain,  are  the  only 
individuals  cspable  of  acting  as  justices  of  the  peace;  and  pensioners  and  others, 
who  wish  to  make  affidavits,  must  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles  for  that  purpose. 
Fortunately  for  the  people  of  many  Hi(^land  districts,  their  original  habits  are 
still  so  strong  and  so  well  preserved,  that  magistrates  have  hitherto  been  sel- 
dom necessary  for  other  purposes.  The  want  of  msgistrates,  therefore,  is  » 
trifling  grievance  in  comparison  of  leering  a  population  so  numerous  and  virtu- 
ous, open  to  an  inundation  of  political  and  religious  tracts,  of  ignorant  and 
pretended  teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  of  agents  of  the  white  slavx  TftADX ,  the 
last  of  whom  induce  many  unfortunate  creatures  to  emigrate  to  America,  and 
to  sell  the  reversion  of  their  persons  and  labour  for  the  passsge,  which  they  can« 
not  otherwise  obtain.  Of  the  religious  and  political  tracts  industriously  distri- 
buted among  these  people,  they  cannot  discriminate  the  truth  from  what  may 
be  intended  to  deceive  and  inflame.  The  itinerant  preachers  of  the  **  New 
Light*'  disseminate  hostility  to  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the  established 
clergy;  while  the  agents  of  the  emigrant  vessels  are  most  active  in  contrasting 
the  boasted  happiness,  ease,  and  freedom,  to  be  enjoyed  in  America,  with  what 
they  call  the  oppression  of  their  landlords.  To  all  this  delusion  these  unfortu- 
nate people  are  exposed,  while  the  new  system  of  statistical  economy,  with  its, 
cold  unrelenting  merciless  spirit,  has  driven  away  those  who  contributed  so  nuu 
tcrially  to  maintain  the  moral  and  physical  energies  of  the  state,  by  the  influ* 
cnce  they  eurted  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  the  people. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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sources  of  their  wealthy  the  prodace  of  the  arable  laDd  be^^ 
ing  seldom  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  family*  Lat«' 
terly  grazing  appears  to  have  almost  superseded  agriculture. 
When  a  fanner  could  afford  to  enlarge  his  possession^  he 
usually  did  so,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  his  live  stock, 
and  neglecting  cultivation,  which  at  an  early  period  was 
greatly  more  extensive.  * 

While  this  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  practice  among 
the  farmers  of  the  Highlands,  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture in  England,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  were  matured  and  reduced  to  sys- 
tem in  the  reign  of  his  son  Charles  I.  The  extension  of 
.these  to  the  northward  seems,  however,  to  have  been  gra* 
dual.  From  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England,  so  slow 
was  the  march  of  improvement,  that  it  did  not  extend  to 
Scotland  till  140  years  thereafter.  Potatoes,  which  were 
known  in  England  in  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  were 
not  introduced  into  Scotland,  except  as  a  rare  garden  ve* 
getable,  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George 
Ill.f  In  East  Lothian,  as  late  as  the  year  1740,  few  carts 
were  to  be  seen,  and  none  adapted  for  heavy  and  distant  con- 
veyances. Fifty  years  ago  field  turnips  were  in  very  limited 
use,  and  it  is  not  ftiany  years  since  they  were  generally  cul- 
tivated; yet  field-turnips,  potatoes,  and  sown  grass,  were 
quite  common  in  England  a  century  before.  In  the  year 
1760,  the  Lothian  farmers  were  as  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
old  customs,  and  as  backward  in  adopting  modern  improve- 
ments, as  the  most  uncultivated  of  the  Highlanders.     One 

*  See  Appendix,  ^. 

f  In  the  TnnsoctionB  of  the  Rojal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  stated  that  Mr 
Prentice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilsyth,  was  the  first  person  who  planted  po- 
tatoes in  the  open  field  in  Scotland:  He  died  in  1792. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  year  1770,  that  my  father  planted  poutocs,  which 
were  the  first  nused  in  the  field  in  hia  district ;  and  it  required  some  time  and 
persuasion  to  induce  his  senrants  to  eat  thenu  This  fegetable,  which  is  now 
the  priocipal  food  of  the  Highland  peasantry,  was  then  conudered  as  incapable 
of  supporting  a  sum  employed  in  active  labour* 
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of  the  most  opulent»  exteniive,  and  enlighten^  fiunners  in 
ihe  county  of  Perib,  was  twenty  years  a  cultivator  before  hd 
oould  oyctcome  his  prejudioes  so  far  as  to  enter  upon  the 
new  system;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  year  1770  that  Mr 
John  Wbit6^  at  Kirkton  of  Mailler,  in  SirathearD»  first  in- 
troduced the  green  crop  system  into  Perthshire.^  The 
farmer  who  first  commenced  the  system  of  dry  fallow  in 
East  Lothian  only  died  in  the  late  reign.  This  new  mode 
of  agriculture  was  considered  so  extraordinary^  that  for  some 
lime  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  disordered  Intel* 
lect»  even  in  the  now  highly  cullivated  district  of  the  Lo« 
thians*  f 

*  So  backward  was  agriculture  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  the  year  I756f 
that  a  gentleman  who,  by  his  abilities,  had  risen  to  the  highest  dignity  ill 
the  kkw,  walking  with  a  friend  throngh  his  fields,  where  his  servants  were 
weeding  die  com,  expressed  great  gratitude  to  Providence  fiir  raising  such  i 
quantity  of  thistles;  «  as  otherwise,"  said  the  Lord  President,  **  bow  could 
we,  in  this  district,  where  we  cannot  allow  our  good  com  land  to  be  in  pasture; 
find  summer  food  fbr  our  working  horses?  '* 

f  Had  the  Lothian  gentlemen  of  that  period  ejected  the  bulk  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  as  indolent,  prejudiced,  ignorant,  and  worthless,  as  the  Highlands 
ers  are  characterised  by  the  supporters  of  the  depopulating  system,  plactng 
those  allowed  to  remain,  on  bturen  and  detached  patches  of  land; — and  had 
they  invited  strangers  from  England,  France,  or  Flanders,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  extirpated  inhabitants,  would  there  not  have  been  the  same  senseless 
clamour,  (as  the  expression  of  the  indignant  feelings,  roused  by  various  crueL 
aad  unnecessary  measures  pursued  in  the  Highlands,  is  called),  although  ia 
the  fertile  soil  d  the  Lothiansy  near  the  consumption  of  great  cidei^  with  the 
command  of  manure  and  water  carriage,  large  establishments,  and  farms  of 
one  or  two  hundred  arable  acres,  may  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  and  si- 
tuation of  the  country  ?  But  what  are  the  consequences  even  in  that  fertile 
country  ?  People  are  so  scarce,  that,  without  assistance  from  other  countries, 
their  field  labour  and  harvest  could  not  be  accomplished.  It  may  indeed  be  a 
question, — ^if  the  whole  kingdom  were  in  similar  circumstances,  and  had  as  feW 
inhabitants  comparatively  as  the  Lothians,  where  part  of  the  autumn  labour  Is 
performed  by  Highlanders,  (principally  women,  who  travel  southward  upwards 
of  100,  and  numbers  200  ipiles), — whence  could  a  supply  be  obtained  ?  If  then, 
large  farms  cause  a  deficiency  of  necessary  labourers,  even  in  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  Lothians,  how  unsuitable  and  ruinous  to  the  barren  Highlands  must  a 
system  be,  which  leaves  not  a  sufficiency  of  hands,  in  a  country  with  such  nar- 
row stripes  of  arable  land,  that  a  ftum  of  300  acres  would  stretch  along  the 
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Whilst  agriculture  in  Scotland  was  thus  slowly  adtancingy 
it  was  suddenly  accelerated  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
burst  forth  after  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  the  Lowlands, 
however,  the  people  were  allowed  time  to  overcome  old  ha* 
bits,  atid  to  acquire  a  gradual  knowledge  of  the  new  im* 
provements.  But  many  Highland  landlords,  in  their  inter* 
course  with  the  South,  seeing  the  advantages  of  these  im* 
provements,  and  tKe  consequent  increase  of  rents,  com* 
menced  operations  in  the  North  with  a  precipitation  which 
has  proved  ruinous  to  their  ancient  tenants,  and  not  always 
productive  of  advantage  to  themselves ;— -a  consequence  to  be 
expected,  when,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Mr  Pennant,  in 
his  Tour  through  the  Highlands,  <<  they  attempted  to  empty 
the  bag  before  it  was  filled.  ** 

.  The  people,  unwilling  to  change  old  institutions  and 
habits,  as  if  by  word  of  command ;  unable,  or  perhaps 
averse,  td  pay  the  new  rents,  without  being  allowed  time 
to  prepare  for  the  demand ;  and  seeing,  as  it  often  happened, 
their  offers  of  a  rent  equal  to  that  of  the  strangers  rejected,* 
were  rendered  desperate.  Irritated  by  the  preference  thus 
given,  and  by  the  threats  of  expulsion,  their  despondency  and 
discontent  must  cease  to  astonish.  The  natural  consequence 
is,  a  check  to  exertion,  or  of  any  attempt  to  improve.  When 
this  seeming  indolence  shows  itself,  gentlemen,  and  those  by 
whom  they  often  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced,  and  to 
whom  they  frequently  yield  their  better  judgment  and  kind- 
lier feelings,  declare,  that  so  long  as  such  a  lazy  incorrigible 
race  remains,  they  cannot  enjoy  the  value  of  their  lands.  In 
this  opinion  they  are  confirmed  by  persons  who  argue,  that 

whole  side  of  a  district?  From  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  the  want  of 
an  immediate  and  efficient  supply  of  hands  would  be  ruinous.  The  North 
having  no  towns  or  villages  whence  assistance  could  be  obtained,  if  the  arable 
lands  in  the  Highlands  contained  as  few  inhabitants  as  the  Lothiansy  the  prin- 

• 

cipal  parts  must  be  kept  in  pasture,  and  one-half  of  what  the  soil  would  pro* 
duce  lost;  for,  even  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  valleys  is 
weU  managed,  and  the  supply  of  labourers  sufficient,  it  is  beyond  all  proportion 
the  most  profitable,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  barren  soil,  and  back- 
ward uncertain  climate. 
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the  prosperity  of  the  state  calls  for  such  meesuresi  at  the 
same  time  that  they  acknowledge  the  harshness  of  these  meib* 
sur^s  Jti  themselves,  and  profess  their  sympathy  with  the 
people,  who  are  thus  reduced  to  poverty,  and  its  too  fre- 
quent consequences,  immorality  and  crime;  forgetting  that 
it  can  never  be  for  the  welUbeing  of  any  state  to  deteriorate 
the  character  of,  or  to  extirpate  a  brave,  loyal,  and  moral 
people,  its  best  supporters  in  war,  and  the  most  orderly, 
contented,  and  economical  in  peace.  These  reasoners  found 
their  arguments  on  general  principles;  and,  without  taking 
into  consideration,  or  perhaps  unacquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  with  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, its  uncertain  humid  climate^  or  the  hardihood  and  ca- 
pability of  the  inhabitants,  if  properly  managed, — and  keep- 
ing entirely  out  of  view,  also,  the  reduced  condition  of  the 
people^  an  omission  not  to  be  expected  in  an  enlightened 
age;-*they  endeavour  to  prove,  that  if  one  family  can  mi^ 
nage  a  tract  of  country,  *  it  is  an  useless  waste  of  labour  to 

*  If  it  were  pfolNible  that  machinery  could  be  inTented  to  carry  on  itiaiiii« 
factures  of  every  description  without  the  intenrention  of  human  labour,  a^d 
that  com  could  be  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  the  soil  turned  to  pasture,  and  little  manual,  manufacturing,  or  agri- 
cultural labour  left  for  the  working  population,  which  would  thus  be  thrown 
idle ;  would  such  a  sacrifice  of  productive  labour  be  proper,  and  would  the 
welfare  of  the  state  be  promoted  by  the  diminution  of  the  j[>eople,  which  must 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  want  of  employment  ?  for,  if  the  population 
Is  reduced,  how  is  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  of  manufactured  to  be  consum- 
ed? Hie  question  is  as  applicable  to  the  northern  portion  as  to  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  and  as  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  lower  orders  to  put  an  end  to  all  agri- 
cultural labour  fai  the  South,  so  it  must  be  to^e  people  of  the  North,  if  the 
whole  country  be  converted  into  pasture  and  large  farms.  In  this  case,  the 
people  must  be  sent  to  the  colonies,  as  the  Lowlands  oflfer  no  encouragement 
for  extensive  emigration  'from  the  Highlands.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  th^r 
native  country,  without  any  support  but  daily  labour,  in  a  country  where,  und^ 
such  management,  all,  except  a  few  men  of  capital,  must  be  day-labourers,  and 
under  a  system  which  yields  but  little  employment ;  when  even  that  little  fails, 
as  from  the  natural  course  of  events  it  must  often  do,  poor-rates  must  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  lower  orders  in  the  Highlands  become  paupers,  as  is  the  case 
with  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  England ;  a  state  of  degradation  unpa- 
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^aflow  it,  as  Wd8  formerly,  and  is  still  the  case  in  many  parCs 
^f  the  Highlands,  to  be  occapied  by  many  families  possessing 
'inuch  economy  and  industry,  though  with  little  capital* 

But  whatever  be  the  capital  of  fiirmers,  or  the  size  of 
farms,  rents  must  be  according  to  the  value  of  the  produce. 
While  the  staple  and  only  article  of  export  from  the  High- 
lands was  so  low  that  the  price  of  the  best  ox  did  not  exceed 
thirty  shillings,  and  a  sheep  half-a-crown,  the  rents  were  in 
proportion  to,  but  not  lower  than,  those  in  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Scotland  *  at  the  same  period.  But  when  a  great 
Remand  and  increased  prices  led  to  the  prosperity  of  the  te- 
nants, it  was  natural  for  proprietors  to  raise  their  rents,  and 
to  attempt  those  improvements  and  changes  which  the  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  knowledge  and  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try suggested.  This  was  the  just  and  natural  progress  of 
events,  and  would  of  itself  have  been  the  cause  of  many 
tdianges  in  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  Highlanders ; 
'and,  jtt^gi^S  from  numerous  examples,  might  have  been 
effected  without  injury  to  the  original  tenants,  and  to 
the  great  and  permanent  advantage  of  the  proprietors. 
Rents  might  have  been  gradually  increased  with  the 
increasing  value    of   produce,    and    improved    modes   of 

nllelfid  in  the  Christian  world.  And  yet  this  is  the  state  to  the  completion  of 
which,  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  to  prevail  upon  the  Highland  pro- 
prietors to  reduce  the  ancient  occupiers  of  tlieir  land. 

*  In  the  year  1785,  some  of  the  best  lands  on  Lord  Kinnaird*s  estate  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie  were  rented  on  old  leases  of  fifty-nine  years,  at  four  pounds 
Scots,  or  six  shillings  and  eightpence  the  acre.  The  present  rent  is  ^6  Sterling 
per  acre.  The  diflTerence  of  the  present  rents  and  of  those  p^d  seventy  years 
ago,  on  the  estates  of  Lords  Kinnoull,  Gray,  and  others  in  the  Lowlands,  arc 
similar.  In  those  days  they  were  equally  low  with  the  rents  in  the  HighUnds, 
which  were  of  more  value  to  the  proprietors  than  they  would  seem,  by  merely 
looking  to  the  money  rent,  as  much  was  paid  in  kind,  and  in  personal  services. 
It  is  said  that  Stewart  of  Appin  received  as  rent  an  ox  or  cow  for  every  week, 
and  a  goat  or  wether  for  every  day  in  the  year,  with  fowls  and  smaller  articles 
innumerable.  When  the  money  rent  and  personal  service  for  warlike  and  do- 
mestic purposes  are  added,  the  provisions  gave  the  laird  abundance,  the  money 
independence,  and  the  personal  services  dignity  and  scciyity  in  turbulent  ages, 
when  the  laws  were  too  weak  to  afford  protection.  ' 
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lion  iatrodiicedy  without  subTerting  thi  chariacter«i 
istic  dispoBUions  of  a  race  of  men  who  inherited  from 
their  anceitors  an*  attachment  seldom  eqaaiied,  and  still 
more  seldom  exceeded,  either  in  fidelity  or  disinterested^ 
ness.*  Bj  taking  advantage  of  this  honourable  disposi* 
tion,  (for  what  can  be  more  honourable  than  that  disinte* 
rested  fidelity  to  which  life  and  fortune  were  sacrificed  ?)  the 
tenants  might  have  been  induced  to  pAy  adequate  rents 
for  their  lands,  without  the  necessity  of  depopulating  whole 
districts;  the  farms,  too»  might  have  been  gradually  enlarge 
ed — the  mode  of  husbandry  altered — sheep  stock  intro<» 
duced— the  surplus  population,  if  such  there  was,  employed 
in  clearing  and  improving  the  land  fit  for  cultivation,  or 
induced  to  change  their  residence  from  one  district  to  an-* 
other,  or  to  transfer  their  industry  from  the  land  to  the 
fisheries,  or  to  trades  or  handicrafts,  without  being  driven 
at  once  fropn  their  usual  means  of  subsistence  and  from 
their  native  districts.  **  The  forcible  establishment  of  ma- 
mifactories  and  of  fisheries, ''  says  a  learned  author  on  the 
rural  economy  of  the  Highlands,  ^*  are  projects  only  of  in- 

*  It  may  be  considered  unnecenary  to  multiply  examples  of  disinterestod 
«<tacbment;  but  the  traits  they  disclose  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  must  be  grati- 
fying to  all  who  respect  the  best  characteristics  of  human  nature.  A  few 
years  ago^  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  got  so  much  in. 
ToWed  in  debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  estate.  One-third  of  the  debt 
iW^T^*<^  of  money  borrowed  in  small  sums  from  his  tenants,  and  from  the 
country  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  interest  of  these  sums  was  paid 
'.▼ery  irregularly.  Instead  of  complaining  of  tliis  inconvenience,  his  creditors 
flooag  his  people  kqpt  at  a  distance,  lest  their  demands  might  add  to  the  diffi- 
^Ues  of  the  man  whose  misfortunes  they  so  much  lamented ;  and  many  de- 
clared, that  if  their  money  could  contribute  to  save  the  estato  of  an  honourable 
teaily  they  would  never  ask  for  principal  or  interest.  Speaking  to  several  of 
these  people  on  this  pubject,  the  uniform  answer  which  I  received  was  nearly 
In  the  following  words :  *'  God  forbid  that  I  should  distress  the  honourable 
gentleman ;  if  my  money  could  serve  him,  how  could  I  bestow  it  better?  He 
and  his  family  have  ever  been  kind,— ^e  will  do  more  good  with  the  money 
than  ever  I  can, — J  can  live  without  it,— I  can  live  on  potatoes  and  milk,  but 
be  cannot  ;-^  see  his  faroiiy  obliged  to  quit  the  bouse  of  his  fprefathers,  is 
ouise  of  grief  to  us  stt.  *' 
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eoBsidente  benerolence ;  it  is  only  by  the  gradnal  change 
of  opinions  and  practices,  by  the  presentation  of  new  mo- 
tives,  and  the  creation  of  new  desires*  that  the  state  of  so** 
eiety  must  be  changed.  All  that  which  oug^t  to  follow  will 
proceed  in  its  natural  order,  without  force,  without  loss,  and 
without  disappointment."*  This  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  the  case  in  the  Highlands,  where  a  gradual,  prudent, 
and  proper  change  would  not  have  excited  riots  among  a 
people  distinguished  for  their  hereditary  obedience  to  their 
superiors,  nor  rendered  it  necessary  to  eject  them  from 
their  possessions  by  force,  or,  as  in  some  instances,  by  burn- 
ing their  houses  about  their  ears,  and  driving  them  out^ 
homeless  and  unsheltered,  to  the  naked  heath.  It  was  a 
cold-hearted  spirit  of  calculation,  from  before  which  huma- 
nity,  and  every  better  feeling,  shrunk,  that  induced  men  to 
set  up  for  sale  that  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  affection,  which,  as 
they  cannot  be  purchased,  are  above  all  price,  f 

f  pr  Maccvlloch's  Description  of  th^  Western  Islands  of  Scotland* 
f  The  same  disposition  is  seen  in  the  sale  of  woods  which  beautified  the 
country,  and  gave  an  appearance  of  antiquity  and  pre-eminence  to  gentlemen^ 
seats.  The  destruction  of  old  timber  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  so  great, 
that,  if  continued,  Dr  Johnson's  remark,  « that  no  tree  in  Scotland  is  older 
than  the  Union,"  will  have  too  much  the  air  of  truth.  Noble  trees,  of  the  age 
«nd  growth  of  centuries,  which  gave  dignity  to  the  seats  they  ornamented, 
ha^e  been  IcTelled  to  the  ground,  and  sold  for  a  trifle,  as  the  age  that  made 
them  so  venerable  diminished  their  value  as  timber.  It  would  be  trifling  with 
common  sense,  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  cutting  and  selling  wood  as  an  aru 
tide  produced  by  the  soil,  but  that  cannot  be  applied  to  woods  planted  for  a!»- 
nament  and  shelter,  more  particularly  in  Scotland,  now  bare  and  destitute  off 
wood,  although  once  abounding  with'  the  noblest  forests.  There  are  few 
countries  where  the  woods  hare  a  more  striking  effect  than  in  the  Higfalaoda 
of  Scotland,  from  the  contrast  they  form  to  the  bleak  and  barren  mountaios 
which  inclose  them.  Whether  trees  are  found  in  natural  woods,  covering  the 
boldest  and  most  precipitous  rocks,  or  in  those  ancient  avenues  and  groves 
uround  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  glens,  they  alike  excite  the  surprise  of  the 
stranger,  who  does  not  expect  to  see  such  strength  of  vegetation,  aad  bright- 
ness of  verdure,  in  the  centre  of  mountains,  which,  on  the  first  approach,  look 
so  dreary  and  forbidding.  Every  man  of  taste  must  deplore  the  loss  of  woocb 
and  picturesque  scenery  which  animated  the  poet,  and  delighted  the  painter. 
In  former  ages*  these  trees  were  preserved  and  venerated ;  and  by  the  recoU 
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Bat,  dioagb  the  introdaction  of  a  few  men  of  agricnkural 
experience  and  judgment  into  the  Highlands,  might  be  a 
jodicioas  measure,  as  their  knowledge  and  example  would 
readily  spread  among  the  natives,  this  cannot  justify  thetti^ 
tire  remoyal  or  ejection  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  In  se- 
veral cases,  those  who  promoted  these  improvements,  by  the 
costly  sacrifice  of  turning  adrift  from  their  lands  a  people 
who  considered  themselves  bom  to  love  and  honour  their 
soperiors,  reasoned  so  speciously  on  the  expected  advan* 
tages  of  this  course  of  policy,  as  to  extinguish  in  themselves 
and  others  those  feelings  of  remorse  and  compuncticm^ 
which  the  price  at  which  they  were  to  be  purchased  might 
have  been  calculated  to  excite.  Thus  was  identified  with 
national  advantages  the  system  at  which  individual  benevo^ 
lence  revolted,  but  which,  it  was  pretended,  was  to  support 
liberal  and  enlightened  principles,  and  to  achieve  a  con* 
quest  over  all  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  stubborn  long- 
descended  customs ;  and  many  have  been  induced,  more 
from  authority  and  fashion  than  from  sordid  motives,  to 
follow  the  example.  In  this  manner  the  system  has  spread 
with  a  fatal  rapidity,  allowing  no  time  for  the  better  feeler 
ings  of  those  who  have  been  drawn  into  it,  perhaps  unr 
warily,  to  operate ;  and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  re- 
cent instance  in  which  so  much  unmerited  suffering  has 
produced  so  little  compassion,  or  reprobation  for  the  au* 

Iccticos  of  the  lengtfi  of  time  Uiey  had  sheltered  and  thrown  an  air  of  dignitf 
and  importanGe  orer  the  castles  and  seats  of  ancient  families,  the  respect  of  th^ 
people  for  their  owners  was  increased  and  preserved.  But  such  recollections 
are  now  out  of  fashion ;  the  trees  are  valued  according  to  the  money  they  bring^ 
and,  like  the  fidelity  of  the  c/oiumen,  are  told  to  the  higkett  bidder.  And  so 
is  disposed  of  much  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  lower  orders  for  their  sul 
periors,  who  thus,  for  the  sake  ot  a  sinal]  acquisition  of  money,  easily  spent 
and  soon  forgotten,  destroy  for  ever  the  magnificent  ornaments  reared  by  their 
forefktfaers,  which  no  wealth  can  purchase^  and  which  proved  the  antiquity 
and  respecta]!)ility  of  the  families  who  possessed  them.  No  person  of  taste  can 
view  without  a  feeling  of  reverence^  an  ancient  mansion,  embosomed  in  groups 
of  tall  trees  or  avenues,  the  growth  of  centuries,  with  noisy  rooks  clustering 
and  cawing  on  their  tops,  as  if  they  wero  inhabitants  of  another  and  higher  r^ 
gion* 
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ibors.  The  craelty  of  removing  the  slaves  on  one  Westln* 
dia  estate  to  another,  perhaps  scarcely  five  miles  distant,  is 
frequently  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  attempts  are 
made  to  procure  acts  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  a  slave  from  bis  usual  residence ;  yet  the  qectment  oc 
emigration  of  the  Highlanders,  their  total  ruin  and  banish* 
ment  from  their  native  land,  is  viewed  with  apathy,  and 
their  feelings  of  despair  deemed  anworthy  of  notice*  The 
n^roes,  with  little  local  attachment,  may  be  as  happy  on 
their  new  as  on  their  former  plantations,  as  they  are  pro« 
bably  deprived  of  no  form^  comfort,  and  merely  subjected 
to  a  change  of  residence,  ^he  Highlander,  with  the  strong* 
est  local  attachment,  confirmed  by  numberless  anecdotes  of 
former  ages,  cherishes  with  reverence  the  memory  of  his 
ancestors.  With  these  attractions  to  his  native  country, 
he  is  deprived  of  his  means  of  livelihood,  driven  from  his 
bouse  and  his  ancient  home,  and  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a 
foreign  land,  or  in  a  situation  so  new  to  him,  that  all  his  ha- 
4>its  must  undergo  a  total  change ;  and  yet  this  appears  so 
just  and  proper,  that  strangers,  ignorant  of  the  national 
character  of  this  country,  and  witnessing  the  apathy  with 
which  the  misery  of  the  unfortunate  Highlanders  is  beheld, 
might  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  are  void  of  all  humanity; 
and,  while  the  press  is  often  employed  in  exposing  and  re- 
prehending political  delinquencies,  the  oppressions,  forcible 
ejectments,  and  burnings  out  of.  the  Highlanders,  pass 
unnoticed,  however  rapidly  such  cruel  measures  lead  to 
poverty,  immorality,  and  crime.  Indeed,  so  little  do  such 
considerations  affect  some  of  our  modern  philanthropists,  that 
the  conductor  those  >;vho  have  made  desobte  wastes  of  many 
once  happy  communities  in  Inverness,  and  other  counties,  is 
applauded ;  while  they  violently  declaim  against  a  similar  line 
of  conduct,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  are  in 
question.  A  very  honourable  and  humane  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  exerted  himself  powerfully  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  ne- 
groes, told  roe,  not  long  ago — and  was  not  well  pleased  because 
I  iVu\  not  coincide  in  hb  opinion, — that  Sutherland  contain- 
ed 20,000  inhabitants  too  mai^,  and  tha(  they  ought  to  be  re* 
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•tfBOTed  wilhont  delay,  and  sent  to  the  colonic.  ^  As  two- 
thirds  of  diese  people  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  passage, 
they  miut  bind  diemselves  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years  the 
person  who  pays  for  them,  and  who  again  disposes  of  tfiem 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  f  a  species  of  slavery  not  very  agreo- 
aUe  to  the  dispositions  of  the  mountaineers,  and  which  I  did 
not  expect  that  my  philanthropic  friend,  who  has  such  an 
abhorrence  of  slavery  of  every  kind,  would  have  proposed 

*  Mr  Foster  AUeyne»  of  Bartxidoes,  has  a  population  of  nearly  1900 
aegrocs  on  his  estate  in  that  island,  whieh  has  been  in  his  family  since  the 
reign  of  Cha|l«s  I*  By  overcropping  and  mismanagement  during  his  all- 
sence,  the  soil,  which  was  favourable  for  sugar,  had  become  totally  unfit  for 
producing  that  valuable  article ;  he  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  tlie  raising 
of  provisions,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  less  laborious,  and  requires  little  more 
than  half  the  numlwr  of  hands  necessary  for  sugar ;  consequently,  he  night  have 
disposed  of  the  surplus  popolation,  to  the  amount  of  neariy  500  persons.  Hovr 
did  this  honourable  and  humane  gentleman  act  in  these  circumstances,  while 
several  Highland  proprietors,  in  similar  cases,  found  no  difficulty  or  hesitation  ? 
^  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart,  "  said  he,  *'  to  part  with  any  of  these  poor  faith- 
ful creatures,  all  of  whom  have  been  born  on  my  property,  where  their  fathers 
have  served  mine  for  generations  (there  has  been  no  addition  by  purchase  since 
the  year  1744,  when  a  few  were  added  for  some  special  purpose),  and  they  shall 
remain  undisturbed  while  I  remain. "  From  a  very  extensive  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  many  colonics,  acquired  in  the  course  of  military  service  in  the 
West  Indies,  at  difTerent  periods,  I  could  cite  many  plea!»ing  instances  of  this 
kind  regard  to  tlic  feelings  of  negroes.  Were  clansmen  treated  with  the  same 
fiitherly  kindness  displayed  by  this  gentleman,  landlords  wouM  ever  be  exempt- 
ed from  witnessing  such  horrible  excesses  as  have  been  exhibited  by  the  IriA 
peasantfy. 

When  attempts  are  made  to  establish  very  laudable  regulations,  in  order  ^ 
prevent  the  removal  of  negroes  from  their  original  homes,  why  is  humanity  so 
hlind  as  not  to  see  the  cruelty  of  transporting  20,000  Highlanders  from  tlieir 
country  to  the  plantations  ?  Perhaps,  the  defenders  of  dcpopiihition  may  say, 
as  the  defenders  of  the  slave  trade  did  of  that  atrocious  and  inliuman  traffic, 
itiHii  transportatioti  will  impioi'e  their  condition,  and  that  they  will  be  more 
conlbrtable  in  the  ookmies  than  in  their  native  country.  Tbb  may  be  true  as 
§u  na  veganda  some  Highlanders,  whose  condition  may  easily  he  improved  (as 
in  many  cases  it  cannot  well  he  worse) ;  but  docs  the  misery  of  tlie  unfortu- 
SMte  outcasts,  during  the  progress  of  this  improvement  and  transportation  to  a 
foreign  land,  deserve  no  consideration  ? 

f  Sea  pftilcinGon'a  Tour  and  othei  works  on  NiMtii  America. 
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for  them.  ^  Slavery  is  already  too  commbn  in  America^ 
where  every  sixth  iDdividaal  is  in  that  degraded  condition. 
^^^AIthough  the  term  of  the  emigrant's  bondage  is  only  tem- 
porary, yet  slavery  of  any  kind  is  not  calculated  to  procure 
the  means,  or  foster  the  spirit  of  independence ; — it  must, 
therefore*  be  matter  of  regret,  that  our  countrymen  are 
compelled  to  become  bondsmen  in  a  foreign  country,  even 
in  a  land  of  liberty  such  as  America,-)^f  that  can  be  called 
a  land  of  liberty  where  slavery  exists  to  such  a  lamentable 
extent 

^  The  late  transfer  of  dOOO  subjects  between  the  sovereigns 
of  Baden  and  Bavaria  has  been  arraigned  in  the  strongest 
language  by  some  of  our  journalists.  Yet  these  people  re- 
tain, as  before,  possession  of  their  property  and  their,  native 
homes,  and  have  only  to  suffer  in  their  feelings  by  being 
transferred  from  the  government  of  one  sovereign  to  that  of 
another;  a  matter  that  seems  to  be  of  little  consequence 
amongst  the  contiguous  principalities  of  Germany.  The 
Highlanders  are  not  only  forced  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  another  government,  but  to  transport  themselves  to  dis- 
tant regions ; — and  yet  no  reprobation  follows. 

While  the  misery  of  a  blameless  and  unoffending  people 
thus  excites  so  little  pity,  and  while  the  depopulation  of  a 
glen  is  viewed  with  indifference,  or  hailed  as  an  advantage, 
like  ridding  pasture  ground  of  foxes  and  other  vermin ;  it 
is  no  wonder  that  proprietors  should  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed, not  only  without  regret,  but  even  with  self-gratula- 
Cion.  *)^  A  late  author,  describing  the  state  of  the  agricuU 

*  To  afford  ad  ide«  of  the  extent  of  the  newly  established  farms,  and  the 
consequent  depopulation  of  the  country,  we  may  produce,  as  an  instance^  aa 
adTertisement  in  the  Inverness  newspapers  of  a  Highland  farm  to  be  let»  d«- 
scribed  as  consisting  of  1000  arable  acres»  near  the  dwelling-house  ^the  number 
of  arable  acres  at  a  greater  distance  is  not  stated)  of  the  first  ^uali^,  and  with 
A  full  supply  of  drifted  sea-weed  on  the  shore»  and  which  may,  as  stated  in  the 
advertisement,  "  be  laboured  to  the  greatest  adTantage. "  ^^  The  bill  pastures^** 
It  is  added,  '*  stocked  with  Cheviot  sheep,  are  of  the  first  quality  in  the  coun- 
try, and  extend  30  miles  ahng  the  sea-cooML  '*  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  «t 
vertiseroent,  without  commiscrai^n  for  Ihe  if^joi  those  who  fomerly  occupied 
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tatdl  popalatton  in  EDgland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII !.» 
when  the  country  was  first  arranged  in  large  farms,  says, 
*>  Millions  of  independent  peasantry  were  thus  at  once  de- 
graded into  beggars;  stripped  of  all  their  proud  feelings 
which  hitherto  characterized  Englishmeui  they  were  too  ig- 
norant, too  dispersed,  too  domestic,  and  possessed  too  much 
reverence  for  their  superiors,  to  combine  as  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  in  towns*  Parish  relief  was,  therefore,  esta- 
blished. "  *  Lord  Chancellor  More,  one  of  the  most  yirtu- 
Otts  men  in  England,  an*  eyewitness  of  what  he  describes, 
gives  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  people  at  that  period,  which 
must  strike  home  to  the  heart  of  every  humane  person,  who 
has  seen  or  heard  of  similar  scenes  in  the  Highlands.  Speak- 
ing of  engrossing  farms,  by  which  small  tenants  were  com- 
pelled to  become  day-labourers,  f  relying  for  their  support 
on  accidental  circumstances,  a  situation  more  dependant 
than  that  which  trusts  to  the  more  certain  produce  of  na- 
ture^ the  Lord  Chancellor  says,  **  These  men  turn  all  dwell- 
ing and  all  glebe  land  into  desolation  and  wilderness ;  there- 
fore, that  one  covetous  and  unsatiable  cormorant,  and  very 


ezteniiTe  tnet  of  amatrj,  which  is  *<  CAptble  of  bdng  laboured  to  the 
gTMtsst  Advantage,"  and,  conae^pientlj,  weU  calculated  to  support  its  ancient 
population.  Another  farm  is  also  advertised  as  capable  o£  '*  maintaining  9000 
Cheviot  sheep,  and  as  perhaps  the  safest  in  Britain ;  and  its  pastures,  for  rich- 
ness and  variety,  inferior  to  none  in  the  Highlands.^'  This  fact  furnishes  a 
striking  example  of  the  force  of  that  delusive  patriotism  which  benumbs  the 
feelings  of  even  good  men,  and  blinds  them  to  the  sufferings  of  the  ejected  tc« 
Bantry.  Part  of  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  many  brave  men,  who»  as  sol* 
dicn,  have  contributed  to  make  the  name  of  Scotland  honoured  and  respected 
over  aU  Europe,  is  now  without  an  inhabitant,  except  five  shepherds  and  their 
families.  But  then  it  is  •<  capable  of  malnUnning  9000  »heep  /  "  So  it  would 
be  although  all  the  ancient  race  had  remained.  The  quantity  of  gran  require 
ed  ior  sheep  atid  cattle  does  not  depend  on  the  land  being  occupied  by  one,  or 
by  a  number  of  tenants. 

*  The  suppwerion  of  the  monasteries,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  tlus  sudden 
ovation  of  artificial  misery ;  but  it  is  a  proper  distinction,  that  (he  monasteries 
only  fed  those  who  were  poor  and  idle  already,  vriiereas,  the  engrossing  and 
gmiog  ^stcm  made  thouaands  idle  whose  babitt  were  formerly  industriouib 

f  See  Appeddizy  AA» 
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plague  of  his  native  country,  may  compass  aboat  and  in-* 
close  many  thousand  acres  of  ground  together  within  one 
pale,  or  hedge,  the  husbandmen  be  thrust  out  of  their  own, 
or  else,  either  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  by  violent  oppresdon, 
they  be  put  beside,  or  by  wrongs  and  injuries  they  be  so 
wearied,  that  they  be  compelled  to  sell  all ;  by  one  means^ 
therefore^  or  another,  either  by  hook  or  crook,  they  must 
needs  depart  away,  poor  wretched  souls  1  men,  women,  hus* 
bands,  wives,  fatherless  children,  widows,  woful  mothers^ 
with  their  young  babes,  and  their  whole  household,  small  in 
substance,  but  much  in  numbers,  as  husbandry  requireth 
many  hands*  Away  they  trudge^  I  say,  out  of  their  known 
and  accustomed  houses,  finding  no  place  to  rest  on.  All 
their  household  stuff,  which  is  very  little  worth,  though  it 
may  well  abide  the  sale,  yet  being  suddenly  thrust  out,  they 
be  constrained  to  sell  it  for  a  thing  of  nought,  and  when 
they  have  wandered  till  that  be  spent,  what  can  they  do 
but  steal,  and  then,  justly  perhaps,  be  hanged,  or  else  go 
about  begging.  And  yet  then,  -also,  they  may  be  cast  into 
prison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go  about  and  work  not, 
when  no  man  will  set  them  at  work,  though  they  never  so 
willingly  proffer  themselves  thereto.  For  one  shepherd,  or 
herdsman,  is  enough  to  eat  up  that  with  cattle  which  occu- 
pied numbers,  whereas  about  husbandry  many  hundreds 
were  requisite.  And  this  is  also  the  cause  why  victuals  now 
in  many  places  be  dearer ;  besides  this,  the  price  of  wool 
is  so  risen,  that  poor  folks,  which  were  wont  to  work  it 
and  make  cloth  thereof,  be  now  able  to  buy  none  at  all,  and 
by  this  means  very  many  be  forced  to  forsake  work,  and 
give  themselves  to  idleness. "  * 

-.  *  This  picture  of  misery,  degradation,  and  vice,  to  which  the  bni?et^  tbo  g»» 
nerous,  the  independent  peasantry  of  England  were  reduced,  was  wiitlen  moot 
than  two  cenHiries  agcH  when  no  intermediate  station  was  left  in  the  agriculbi- 
lal  population  between  wealthy  yeomen  and  day-labourers.  It  bears  too  etrik* 
fag  a  resemblance  to  later  scenes  in  some  Highland  glene ;  and  as  it  was  tb« 
origin  of  the  £n|^ish  pom^ntt^  are. not  similar  resnlti  lo  be  dna4Mi.tB  ^ 
Highlands,  by  depriving  the  b^  of  the  people  of  all  permanent  property  or 
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.  On  th^  part  of  those  who  institated  Bimilar  improTe* 
inents,  in  which  so  few  of  the  people  were  to  have  a  share^ 
conciliatory  measures,  and  a  degree  of  tenderness,  beyond 
what  would  have  been  shown  to  strangers,  might  have  been 
expected  towards  the  hereditary  supporters  of  their  families* 
It  was,  however,  unfortunately  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  measures  which  were  adopted,  that  few  men  of  liberal 
feelings  coiild  be  induced  to  undertake  their  execution. 
The  respectable  gentlemen,  *  who,  in  so  many  cases,  had  for* 
roerly  consented  to  undertake  the  management  of  Highland 
property,  resigned  their  employments,  when  they  found  the 
execution  of  the  new  measures  incompatible  with  their  sense 
of  humanity  and  duty  to  a  higher  power  than  their  employ- 
ers. They  shrunk  from  the  ungrateful  task.  Their  places 
were  supplied  by  persons  cast  in  a  coarser  mould,  and  ge» 

oerUin  means  of  tubsistencet  more  especially  as  there  is  no  manufiutoriiig  or 
regular  employment  for  the  labouring  classes  ? 

*  Several  years' previous  to  the  death  of  George  Lord  Littleton,  be  visited 
Scotland,  and  passed  some  weeks  at  Taymouth  with  the  late  Earl  of  BreadaU 
bane.  Being  asked  by  a  firiend  some  time  after  his  return,  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  Highlands,  and  what  be  thought  of  the  people  and  country  I  After  giving 
bis  opinion,  at  some  length,  he  concluded :  "  But  of  all  I  saw  or  beard,  few 
things  excited  my  surprise  more  than  the  learning  and  talents  of  Mr  Campbell 
of  Achallader,  factor  to  Lord  Bread^lbane.  Born  and  resident  in  the  High- 
lands, I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  accomplished  gentlemen,  with  more  general 
and  classical  learning."  .  The  late  Achallader  and  his  father  were  upwards  of 
ninety  years  factors  to  two  successive  Earls  of  Breadalbane. 

Such  were  the  gentlemen  who  formerly  managed  great  Highland  estates. 
With  their  superior  rank  in  society,  (an  important  point  in  the  eyes  of  the  High- 
landers, whose  feelings  are  hurt,  when  they  see  men  witliout  birth  or  education 
placed  over  them,)  their  influence,  honourable  principles,  and  intelligence,  thej 
kept  the  people  under  such  judicious  rules,  as  produced  great  fidelity,  con- 
tentment, and  independence  of  spirit*  The  gentlemen  who  managed  tb« 
estates  of  Atboll,  Argyll,  Montrose,  Perth,  &c»  were  also  of  the  first  cha- 
racter and  families  in  the  country.  Why  has  this  system  been  changed,  and 
vrliy  do  independent  men  refuse  acting  ?  Formerly,  and  even  within  my  ow« 
rnDembrance^  die  tenants  on  great  estates  were  envied,  and  considered  most 
Ibfftuiiate,  in  the  ease^  happiness,  and  conifort  they  enjoyed.  How  does  it  hap- 
pen»  that,  in  this  respect^  th«e  b  s  tetjd  tjuusge  and  revehrtioii  in  the  ttent 
•nd  feelings  of  the  people  I  . .        > 
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nerally  strangers  to  the  country ;  who,  detesting  the  people^ 
and  ignorant  of  their  character,  capability,  and  language^ 
quickly  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  hurried  on  the 
change,  without  reflecting  on  the  distress  of  which  it  might 
be  productive,  or  allowing  the  kindlier  feelings  of  landlords 
to  operate  in  favour  of  their  ancient  tenantry.  **  Men  of 
this  cast,"  says  a  reverend  author,  ^*  overturn  every  thing." 
To  attempt  a  new  system,  and  to  become  acceptable  tenants, 
was  considered  impossible  with  men  so  prejudiced,  incur* 
ably  indolent  and  ignorant,  as  the  old  occupiers  were  de» 
scribed,  they  were  therefore  in  too  many  cases  removed 
from  the  fertile  and  cultivated  farms  ;  some  left  the  country, 
and  others  were  offered  limited  portions  of  land  on  unculti- 
vated moors,  on  which  they  were  to  form  a  settlement ;  and 
thus,  while  particular  districts  have  been  desolated,  the 
gross  numerical  population,  has  in  some  manner  been  pre* 
served,  and  has  afforded  a  ready  answer  to  those  who  have 
thus  acted,  **  I  have  not  rooted  out  my  people,  I  have  only 
changed  my  system ;  they  are  as  numerous  as  ever."  Many 
judicious  men,  however,  doubt  the  policy  of  these  measures, 
and  dread  their  consequences  on  the  condition  and  habits 
of  the  people.  The  following  account  of  their  situation  is 
from  the  respectable  and  intelligent  clergyman  of  an  exten- 
sive parish  in  the  county  of  Ross.  <^  When  the  valleys  and 
higher  grounds  were  let  to  the  shepherds,  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  drawn  down  to  the  sea^shore,  where  they  were  crowd* 
ed  on  small  lots  of  land,  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  labour 
{where  all  are  labourers  andjtw  employers)  and  by  sea-fish- 
ing, the  latter  so  little  congenial  to  their  former  habits. 
This  cutting  down  farms  into  lots  *  was  found  so  profitable, 
that  over  the  whole  of  this  district,  the  sear«coast,  where  the 

*  It  will  be  obsenred,  that  these  one  or  two  acre  lots  are  fonning  as  an  an^ 
proved  system,  in  a  countiy  where  many  loud  complaints  are  daily  made  of  suru 
plus  population,  and  of  the  misery  of  the  people  on  their  old  (arms  of  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  more,  amble  acres,  with  pasture  in  proportion  ;  and  yet  in  a 
country  without  regular  emplayment,  and  without  wianufacturest  a  family  is  to 
be  supported  on  one  or  two  acres ! ! 
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diore  h  accessible,  is  thickly  studded  With  wretched  cotta* 
ges^  crowded  with  starving  inhabitants*  Ancient  respectable 
tenants,  who  passed  the  greater  part  of  life  in  the  enjoyment 
of  abundance^  and  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  charity^ 
possessing  stocks  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  breeding  cows^ 
with  the  usual  proportion  of  other  stock,  are  now  pining  on 
one  or  two  acres  of  bad  land,  with  one  or  two  starved  cows) 
andy  for  this  accommodation,  a  calculation  is  made,  that  they 
must  support  thdr  families  and  pay  the  rent  of  their  lotSy 
not  from  the  produce,  but  from  the  sea ;  thus  drawing  a 
rent  which  the  land  cannot  afford.  When  the  herring  fish« 
ery  (the  only  fishery  prosecuted  on  this  coast)  succeeds,  they 
generally  satisfy  the  landlords,  whatever  privations  they  may 
sttfier;  but  when  the  fishing  fails,  they  fall  in  arrears,  and 
are  sequestrated,  and  their  stock  sold  to  pay  the  rents,  their 
lots  given  to  others,  and  they  and  their  families  turned 
adrift  on  the  world.  The  herring  fishery,  always  precari- 
ous, has,  for  a  succession  of  years^  been  very  defective,  and 
this  class  of  people  are  reduced  to  extreme  misery.  At  firsts 
some  of  them  possessed  capital,  from  converting  their  farm 
stock  into  cash,  but  this  has  been  long  exhausted.  It  is  dis* 
tressing  to  view  the  general  poverty  of  this  class  of  people, 
a^ravated  by  their  having  once  enjoyed  abundance  and  in- 
dependence ;  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  their  meek 
and  patient  spirit,  supported  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
religious  and  moral  principle.  There  are  still  a  few  small 
tenants  on  the  old  system,  occupying  the  same  farm  jointly, 
but  they  are  falling  fast  to  decay,  and  sinking  into  the  new 
class  of  cottars. 

'  *<  Except  in  Glenelg,  emigration  has  been  very  limited 
from  this  side  of  the  island,  owing  to  their  powerful  attach- 
ment to  the  country  of  their  fathers :  although,  at  the  time 
of  the  violent  changes,  they  had  sufficient  property  to  trans- 
port and  settle  their  families  comfortably  in  America,  they 
could  not  tear  themselves  away ;  and  now,  although  eager 
for  a  change^  they  have  not  the  power* "  * 

*  Letter  ftom  Dr  Downie»  minister  of  Locbalsh. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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This  mode  of  giving  all  the  good  and  cultivated  Und  t6 
a  few  rich  individuals,  and  of  subdividing  small  portions  of 
barren  mocMr  or  of  inferior  soil  among  the  previous  occu« 
jners,  in  a  country  without  any  permanent  means  of  subsis" 
tence  beyond  the  scanty  and  precarious  produce  of  those 
unreclaimed  patches,  is  a  line  of  policy,  which  could  not 
bil  to  excite  universal  surprise,  did  we  not  yearly  witness  so 
aaany  theoretical  schemes,  often  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
and  so  little  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  But 
leaving  out  of  view  the  consideration  that,  from  the  preva* 
knee  of  turning  corn  lands  into  pasture,  the  demmid  for  lat 
boiir  is  diminished  while  the  number  of  labourers  is  increase* 
ed,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  man  who  had  once 
been  in  the  condition  of  a  farmer,  possessed  of  land,  and  of 
considerable  property  in  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  money; 
often  employing  servants  himself,  conscious  of  bis  independ- 
encOf  and  proud  of  his  ability  to  assist  others ;  should  without 
the  most  poignant  feelings,  descend  to  the  rank  of  a  hired  la* 
bourer,  even  where  labour  and  payment  can  be  obtained,  more 
eqsecially  if  he  must  serve  on  the  farms  or  in  the  country 
where  he  formerly  commanded  as  master.  It  is  not  easy  for 
ihose  who  live  in  a  country  like  England,  where  so  many  of 
the  lower  orders  have  nothing  but  what  they  acquire  by  the 
labour  of  the  passing  day,  and  possess  no  permanent  property 
or  share  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  soil,  to  appreci- 
ate the  nature  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  js  gener 
rated  in  countries  where  the  free  cultivators  of  the  soil  con- 
stitute the  major  part  of  the  population.  It  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  how  proudly  a  man  feels,  however  small  his  pro- 
perty may  be,  when  he  has  a  spot  of  arable  and  pasture 
land,  stocked  with  corn,  horses,  and  cows;  a  species  of  pro* 
perty  which,  more  than  any  other,  binds  him,  by  ties  of  in- 
terest and  attachment,  to  the  spot  with  which  he  is  connectr 
ed.  He  considers  himself  an  independent  person,  placed  in 
a  station  in  society  far  above  the  day-labourer,  who  has  no 
stake  in  the  permanency  of  existing  circumstances,  beyond 
the  prospect  of  daily  employment;  his  independence  being 
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feonded  on  permanent  property,  he  has  an  interest  in  the 
welfiure  of  the  state^  by  supporting  which  ha  renders  his  own 
property  more  secure,  and,  although  the  value  of  the  proper^ 
ty  may  not  be  great,  it  is  every  day  in  his  view ;  his  cattle 
and  horses  feed  around  him ;  his  grass  and  corn  he  sees 
growing  and  ripening;  his  property  is  visible  to  all  observ- 
ers, which  is  calculated  to  raise  the  owner  in  general  consi- 
deration t  and  when  a  passing  friend  or  neighbour  praises 
his  thriving  crops  and  his  cattle,  his  heart  swells  with  plea- 
sure, and  he  exerts  himself  to  support  and  to  preserve  that 
government  and  those  laws  which  render  it  secure.  Such  is 
the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  such  was  formerly  the 
case  in  Scotland,  and  is  still  in  many  parts  of  the  High- 
lands*  ThoseWho  wish  to  see  only  the  two  castes  of  capi- 
talists and  day-labourers,  may  smile  at  this  union  of  inde- 
pendence and  comparative  poverty,  fiut,  that  the  opposite 
system  is  daily  quenching  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  the  establishment 
of  poor-rates,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the  people^ 
is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  gives  additional  strength  to  the 
argument  of  those  who  object  to  the  reduction  of  the  agri-^ 
cultural  population,  and  regret  their  removal  to  the  great 
towns,  and  to  those  seats  of  misery  and  vice,  the  villages  in 
preparation  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  this  subject ;  but  as  information, 
communicated  by  men  of  honour,  judgment,  and  perfect  ve- 
racity, descriptive  of  what  they  daily  witness,  aflbrds  the 
best  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment ;  and  as  tiiese 
gentiemen,  from  their  situations  in  life,  have  no  immediate 
interest  in  the  determination  of  the  question  beyond  what 
is  dictated  by  humanity  and  a  love  of  truth,  their  authority 
may  be  considered  as  undoubted.  The  following  extract  of 
a  letter  from  a  friend,  as  well  as  the  extract  already  quoted, 
is  of  this  description.  Speaking  of  the  settlers  on  the  new 
allotments,  he  says,  *^  I  scarcely  need  tell  you  that  these 
wretched  people  exhibit  every  symptom  of  the  most  abject 
poverty,  and  the  most  helpless  distress.    Their  miserable 

l2 
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lots  id  the  ino6r%  notwithstanding  their  atmost  labour  and 
strictest  economy^  have  not  yielded  them  a  sufficient  crop 
for  the  support  of  their  families,  for  three  months.  The 
little  money  they  were  able  to  derive  from  the  sale  of  their 
stock  has,  therefore,  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  ne- 
cessaries, and  is  now  wholly  exhausted.*  Though  they 
have  now,  therefore,  overcome  all  their  scruples  about  leav- 
ing their  native  land,  and  possess  the  most  ardent  desire  to 
emigrate,  in  order  to  avoid  the  more  intolerable  evils  of 
starvation,  and  have  been  much  encouraged  by  the  favour- 
able accounts  they  have  received  from  their  countrymen  al- 
ready in  America,  they  cannot  possibly  pay  the  expense  of 
transporting  themselves  and  their  families  thither. "  f 
.  Well  might  the  old  Highlander  thus  warn  his  country- 
men-^^^  Take  care  of  yourselves,  for  the  law  has  reached 
lloss^shire.  '^  He  had  more  cause  for  alarm  for  his  poste- 
rity than  he  was  aware  of.  Little  could  he  calculate,  when 
his  fears  were  excited  by  vague  ideas  of  a  change ;  little  could 
he  anticipate  that  the  introduction  of  civil  order,  and  the 
extension  of  legal  authority,  which,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
tend  to  advance  the  prosperity,  as  well  as  promote  the  se- 
curity of  a  nation,  should  have  been  to  his  countiymen 
either  the  signals  of  banishment  from  their  native  country, 
or  the  means  of  lowering  the  condition  of  those  who  were 
permitted  to  remain.  With  more  reason  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  age 
would  have  gradually  introduced  beneficial  changes  among 
the  ancient  race ;  that  they  would  have  softened  down  the 
harsher  features  of  their  character,  and  prepared  them  for 

*  When  wliole  districts  are  depopulated  at  once,  their  pecuniary  losses,  and 
the  distresB  of  those  ^ected,  are  increased  by  the  ciFcumstance  of  all  selling  off 
their  stock  and  furniture  at  the  same  time,  as  consequently  there  can  be  but 
few  purchasers.  Their  moveables  will  not  suit  the  establishments  of  the  capi* 
tallsts  $  and,  while  the  ejected  tenants  must  leave  them  unsold,  or  accept  of  a 
nominal  price,  they  are  deprived  of  this  small  and  last  resource  for  transporting 
themselvet  to  a  foreign  countiy,  where  a  virtuous,  high-spirited|  brave  people, 
are  not  coniidared  as  a  nuisance  or  a  burthen  on  the  soil 

t  Letter  {rom  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Rom. 
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babit8  better  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil^  than  the 
indolent  jfreedom  of  a  pastoral  life.  Instead  of  this,  the  nevr 
system,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  merits  or  defects,  has^ 
in  too  many  cases,  been  carried  into  execution,  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  excited  the  strongest  and  most  indignant 
sensations  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  do  not  overlook  the 
present  inconvenience  and  distress  of  the  many,  in  the 
eager  pursuit  of  a  prospective  advantage  to  the  few.  The 
consequences  which  have  resulted,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  present  and  past  condition  of  the  people,  and  between 
their  present  and  past  disposition  and  feelings  towards  their 
superiors,  show,  in  the  most  striking  light,  the  impolicy  of 
attempting,  with  such  unnatural  rapidity,  innovations  which 
it  would  require  an  age,  instead  of  a  few  years,  to  ac- 
complish in  a  salutary  manner ;  and  the  impossibility  of  ef- 
fecting them  without  inflicting  great  misery,  endangering 
good  morals,  and  undermining  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  rer 
spect  for  constituted  authority. 

A  love  of  change,  proceeding  from  the  actual  possession 
of  wealth,  or  from  the  desire  of  acquiring  it,  disturbs,  by  ah 
ill-directed  influence,  the  gradual  and  efiectual  progress  of 
those  improvements  which,  iqstead  of  benefiting  the  man  of 
capital  alone,  should  equally  distribute  their  advantages  to 
all.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  dtfierent  parts  of  the  North,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  original  inhabitants  were  never 
thought  of,  nor  included  in  the  system  which  was  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  wealth  to  the  landlord,  the  man  of  capital, 
and  the  country  at  large.  Strangers  were  called  in  to  assist 
as  agents  in  the  execution  of  the  plans,  while  others  were 
placed,  as  farmers,  on  large  establishments,  to  make  roooti 
for  which  whole  glens  were  cleared  of  their  inhabitants, 
who)  in  some  instance?,  resisted  these  mandates,  (although 
legally  executed),  in  the  hope  of  preserving  to  their  famiy 
lies  their  ancient  homes,  to  which  all  were  enthusiastically 
attached.  *    These  people,  blameless  in  every  respect,  save 

*  The  strength  of  this  attachment  is  not  easily  comprehended  by  those  who 
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Iheir  poverty  and  ignorance  of  modem  agriciilture^  oojold 
not  believe  that  such  harsh  measures  proceeded  from  their 
honoured  superiors,  i^hose  conduct  had  hitherto  ^en  l^d 
and  paternal,  and  to  whom  they  themselves  had  ever  been 
attached  and  faithful.  The  whole  w$^  therefore,  attributed 
to  the  acting  agents,  and  against  them  their  indignation  was 
principally  directed ;  and,  in  some  instances,  their  resistance 
was  so  obstinate,  that  it  became  necessary  to  enforce  the  or- 
ders **  vi  et  armiSf*  and  to  have  recourse  to  an  obsolete 
mode  of  ejectment,  by  setting  their  houses  on  fire*  This  last 
species  of  legal  proceeding  was  so  conclusive^  that  even  the 
-stubborn  Highlanders,  with  all  their  attachment  to  the 
homes  of  their  fathers,  were  compelled  to  yield*  * 

are  unaoquatnted  with  the  people.  An  instance  of  this  feeling  haa  been  already 
given,  and  I  could  add  many  more,  all  evincing  an  unconquerable  attach- 
ment to  the  spot  where  they  first  drew  breath.  I  shall  state  two  cases  of  men 
who  seem  to  have  died  of  what  is  compa<^nly  called  a  broken  heart,  originating 
in  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  native  homes.  I  knew  them  intimately.  They 
were  respectable  and  judicious  men,  and  occupied  the  ianna  on  which  they 
were  bom  tiU  far  advanced  in  life,  when  they  were  removed.  They  afterwards 
got  farms  at  no  great  distance,  but  were  afflicted  with  a  deep  despondencyt 
gave  up  their  usual  habits,  and  seldom  spoke  with  any  seeming  satisfaction, 
iexcqpt  when  the  subject  turned  on  their  former  life,  and  the  spot  which  they 
had  left  They  appeared  to  be  much  relieyed  by  walking  to  the  tops  of  tha 
neighbouring  hills,  and  gating  for  hours  in  the  direction  of  their  late  homes; 
but  in  a  few  months  their  strength  totally  failed,  and  without  any  pain  or  com- 
plaint, except  mental  depression,  one  died  in  a  year,  and  the  other  in  eighteen 
months.  I  have  mentioned  these  men  together,  ^i  there  was  such  a  perfect  si- 
milarity in  their  cases ;  but  they  were  not  acquainted  with  each  other,  nor  of  the 
pame  district.  When  they  suffered  so  much  by  removing  from  their  ancient 
homes  only  to  another  district,  how  much  more  severe  must  their  feelings  have 
been  had  they  been  forced  to  emigrate,  unless,  perhaps,  distance  and  new  objecta 
would  have  diverted  their  attention  from  the  cause  of  their  grief?  But  be  that 
Itt  it  may,  the  cause  is  undoubted. 

•  *  Ihe  author  of  Guy  Mannering  has  alluded  to  this  ^'  summary  and  effec- 
^nal  mode  of  ^ectment  still  practised  in  the  north  of  Scotland  when  a  tenant 
proves  refractory, "  in  his  admirable  description  of  the  ejectuftent  of  the  colony 
of  Demcleugh.  When  this  picture  of  fictitious  distress,  of  which  a  lawless  race 
were  the  supposed  objects,  has  created  a  powerful  sensation  wherever  our  lan- 
guage is  understood ;  what  heart  shall  witlihold  its  sympathy  from  real  distress* 
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Some  of  the  gected  tenants  were  allowed  small  allotoitnta 
of  land ;  some  half  an  acre^  others  two  acres  of  moor,  which 
they  were  to  cultivate  into  arable  land ;  and  the  improve- 
menta  which  have  succeeded  those  summary  ejectments  have 
been  highly  eulogized,  and  references  made  to  their  effects, 
in  contrast  to  the  former  uncultivated  state  of  the  country. 
Many  people  are,  however,  inclined  to  doubt  the  advan- 
tages of  improvements  which  call  for  such  frequent  apoio-i 
gies;  for  if  the  advantages  to  the  people  were  so  evident, 
and  if  more  lenient  measures  had  been  pursved»  vindication 
could  not  have  been  necessary. 

'.  It  must)  however,  be  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  such  a 
line  of  proceeding  was  pursued  with  regard  to  these  brave^ 
nnbrtunate,  and  well- principled  people  as  excited  so  strong 
and  general  a  sensation  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  no  less  to 
be  deplored,  that  any  conduct  sanctioned  by  authority,  even 
although  productive  of  ultimate  advantage,  (and  how  it  can 
produce  any  advantage  beyond  what  might  have  been  ob- 
tained by  pursuing  a  scheme  of  conciliation  and  encourage- 
nent,  is  a  very  questionable  point),  *  should  have,  in  the 

when  faithful,  b]ainelea»  and  industrious  Mngs  are  treated  in  the  taiae  man- 
ner, without  the  same  provocation,  and  without  any  cause  except  the  desire  of 
increasing  an  income»  and  where,  instead  of  "  thirty  hearts  that  wad  ha'e  want- 
ed bread  before  ye  wanted  sunkets, "  more  than  twice  thhty  thousand  have 
been  turned  adrifl  in  different  parts  of  the  North  f 

*  The  following  are  instances  of  the  capability  of  small  tenants  in  the  Hlglu 
lands,  and  of  the  improvement  of  lands  and  rents  effected  by  far  other  meana 
than  the  burning  decrees.  The  tenant  of  a  fHend  of  mine,  when  he  first  took 
bis  farm,  paid  a  rent  of  L.8,  lOs.  This  rent  has  been  gradually  augmented, 
since  the  year  1781,  to  L.85,*and  this  without  lease  or  encouragement  from  the 
landlord,  who,  by  the  industry  and  improvements  of  his  tenant,  has  iiecelyed  an 
increase  of  more  than  1000  per  cent  in  less  than  forty  years.  Qn  another  es- 
tete,  niileteen  small  tenants  paid,  in  the  year  1784,  a  joint  rent  of  L^7.  Thia 
bas  been  raised  by  degrees,  without  a  shilling  given  in  assistance,  for  improve* 
ments,  which  have  been  considerable,  to  Ii.371.  Hie  number  of  acres  is  145, 
which  are  situated  in  a  high  district,  and  with  no  pasture  for  sheep.  These  are 
not  insulated  facts.  I  could  produce  many,  to  show  that  industiy,  with  abste* 
mious  and  contented  habits,  more  than  compensates  for  the  increased  consump« 
lion  of  produce  by  so  many  occupants;  and  that  by  judicious  management,  the 
peasantry  of  the  Highlands,  although  they  may  be  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  fertile  land,  contribute  to  secure  the  pennanent  welfare  bolli  of 
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first  instance,  inflicted  such  general  misery.  This  regret 
must  be  greatly  increased,  by  tlie  belief  that  these  proceed* 
faigs  originated  in  mistaken  notions,  founded  on  malignant 
and  persevering  misrepresentations,  calculated  to  give  the 
proprietors  a  most  unfavourable  impression  of  the  character 
and  capability  of  the  native  inhabitants ;  who  were  describ-* 
ed  as  being  in  a  state  of  misery,  without  religion  or  morali- 
ty, and  totally  unfit  for  any  good  purpose.  These  preju- 
diced and  unfounded  statements  were  followed  up  by  flat* 
tering  views  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  to  be  expected 
from  the  proposed  plans  for  their  future  establi^ment» 
Those  who  thus  vilified  the  poor  people,  and  who  strongly 
advocated  the  adoption  of  these  new  plans,  were  well  a« 
ware  of  the  partiality,  patriarchal  kindness,  and  protection 
exercised  by  the  proprietors;  and  knew  that  no  proposal 
for  their  entire  ejectment  and  expatriation,  nor  even  for 
their  removal  to  the  situations  proposed  to  them,  would 
be  received,  unle^  the  former  favourable  opinion  had  been 
changed  and  obliterated.  To  this  point,  therefore,  the  at- 
tention of  the  promoters  of  these  violent  changes  was  parti- 
cularly directed,  till  at  length  they  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  removal  of  the  native  farmers,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
new  order  of  tenantry.  This  system  of  overlooking  the  ori- 
ginal occupiers,  and  qf  giving  every  support  to  strangers, 
has  been  much  practised  in  different  Highland  counties; 
and  on  one  great  estate,  the  support  which  has  been  given 
to  farmers  of  capital,  as  well  in  the  amount  of  the  sums  ex« 
pended  on  improvements,  as  in  the  liberal  abatement  of 
rents,  is,  I  believe,  unparalleled  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  affords  additional  matter  of  regret,  that  the  delusions 
practised  on  9  generoiis  an^  public-spirit^  landholder,  have 

Ifae  landholder  and  of  the  country.  What  men  can  pay  better  rents  than  thoee 
who  live  nine  months  in  the  year  on  potatoes  and  milk,  on  bread  only  when  po- 
tatoes fail,  and  on  butcher  meat  seldom  or  never  ?  Who  are  better  calculated 
to  moke  good  soldiers,  than  men  trained  up  to  such  habits,  And  contented  with 
such  moderate  comforts  ?  And  who  are  likely  to  make  more  loyal  and  happy 
subjects,  contented  with  their  lot,  and  true  to  their  king,  and  to  their  imme* 
diate  superiors  l 
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been  so  peneveringly  and  soecessfiilly  applied,  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  all  feeling  of  former  kindness  towards  the  native 
tenantry  had  ceased  to  e^ist.  To  them  any  nncnltivated 
barren  spot  of  moor  land,  however  small,  was  considered 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family;  while  the  most  la* 
vish  enconragement  was  given  to  the  new  tenants,  on 
whom,  and  on  the  erection  of  boildings,  the  improve- 
ment of  lands,  roads,  bridges,  &c.  upwards  of  210,00<tf. 
have  been  expended  since  the  year  1808.  With  this  proof 
of  unprecedented  liberally,  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  lament* 
ed  that  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  these  poor  people 
was  taken  from  the  misrepresentations  of  interested  personsf, 
instead  of  judging  from  the  conduct  of  the  same  men  when 
brought  out  into  the  world,  where  they  obtained  a  name 
and  character  which  has  secured  the  esteem  and  approba- 
tion of  men  high  in  honour  and  rank,  and,  from  their  ta- 
lents and  experience^  perfectly  capable  of  judging  with 
correctness.  With  such  proofs  of  capability,  and  with  such 
materials  for  carrying  on  the  improvements,  and  maintain* 
ing  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country,  when  occupied 
by  a  hardy  abstemious  race,  easily  led  on  to  a  full  exertion 
of  their  faculties  by  proper  management ;  there  cannot  be  a 
question  but  that  if,  instead  of  placing  them,  as  has  been 
done,  in  situations  bearing  too  near  a  resemblance  to  the 
potato*gardens  of  Ireland, — the  origin  and  still  existing 
cause  of  the  poverty,  disaffection,  and  hostility  towards  the 
hjgher  orders,  so  prevalent  in  that  country, — they  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  receiving  a  mo- 
derate share  of  the  vast  sums  expended  on  their  richer,  but  not 
more  deserving  successors,  such  a  hymane  and  considerate  re- 
gard to  the  prosperity  of  a  whole  people,  instead  of  confining 
it  to  a  favoured  few,  would  undoubtedly  have  answered  every 
good  purpose.  Although  the  wealth  expected  from  the  im- 
provements might  be  delayed,  it  would  have  been  no  less  cer- 
tain, had  the  progress  been  left  to  the  ancient  attached  race  | 
and  had  such  a  course  been  pursued,  instead  of  depopulated 
glensy  and  starving  peasantry,  alienated  from  their  superiors^ 
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tod  in  their  grief  and  despair  too  ready  to  imbibe  oirnikms 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  their  country,  we  should  stiU 
have  seen  a  high-spirited  and  loyal  people,  ready,  at  ihe 
xlod  of  their  respected  chiefs,  to  embody  themselves  into  re- 
giments, with  the  same  sseal  as  in  former  times ;  and  when 
enrolled  among  the  defenders  of  their  country,  to  exhibit 
a  conduct  honourable  to  that  country  and  to  their  profesr 
aion.  *  Such  is  the  acknowledged  character  of  the  men  of 
these  districts  as  soldiers,  when  called  forth  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  although  they  have  been  described  as  irregu* 
lar  in  their  habits,  and  a  burden  on  the  lands  which  gave 
ihem  birth,  and  on  which  their  forefathers  mainlaioed  the 
honour,  and  promoted  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  their 
chiefs  and  superiors,  f  But  is  it  conceivable  that  the  people 

*  See  Articles  on  the  Sutherland  regiments.  In  a  memorial  presented  to 
jOovemment  bjr  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  claiming  a  compensation  for  expense 
and  loss  sustained  in  1745,  it  is  stated,  that  his  Lordship  had  armed  and  nadj 
to  support  the  royal  cause,  2537  men,  from  his  own  estate,  vho,  it  is  added,  re- 
ceived high  approbation  from  the  £arl  of  Loudon,  and  the  other  generals  who 
saw  their  fine  and  warlike  appearance.  The  power  of  bringing  to  the  support 
of  the  King  so  large  a  force,  when  the  country  required  their  serviceSi  is  worth 
s^me  sacrifice  of  rent;  not  that  any  sacrifice  would  be  necessary  were  time  al- 
lowed to  the  tenants,  and  the  same  encouragement  and  support  given  to  them 
as  has  been  received  by  the  newly  introduced  tenants,  who  perhaps  would  hesi- 
state  to  obey  a  summons  to  attend  their  landlord's  call,  or,  if  they  did,  their 
small  number  would  render  them  of  little  use. 

f  Tlie  late  Lord  Sutherland  was  the  twenty-first  Earl ;  a  length  of  succession 
unparalleled  in  the  peenge  of  this  country.  The  estates  which  supported  this 
ahcient  unbroken  descent  have  undergone  less  change  than  almost  any  others. 
In  all  the  numberless  revolutions  of  property,  either  in  troublesome  or  peace- 
able timea^  these  have  not  only  been  preserved  entire,  but  great  additions  made 
by  the  purchase  of  neighbouring  estates,  from  the  produce  of  the  labour  and 
rents  of  the  ancient  tenantry.  With  a  boisterous  ungenial  climate,  and  a  rug- 
ged barren  soil,  the  estate  supported  15,000  persons,  who  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence of  tiieir  superiors,  and  enabled  them  to  preserve  their  title  and  pro- 
perty in  a  manner  which  no  other  family  can  boast;  and,  with  such  evidence,  it 
pight  have  been  expected  that  some  hesitation  would  have  been  observed  in 
asserting  that  tlie  country  is  totally  incapable  of  maintaining  the  ancient  popu- 
lation. When  it  is  recollected  that  this  population  has  been  maintained  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  that,  by  the  rents  they  paid,  they  enabled  the  landlords  to 
purchase  all  the  lands  for  sale  which  lay  convenient  for  them,  these  assertions 
will  be  received  with  caution. 
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at  home  should  be  so  degraded,  while  their  brothers  and 
sons  who  become  soldiers  maintain  an  hononrable  character? 
The  people  ought  not  to  be  reproached  with  incapacity  or 
immorality  without  better  evidence  than  that  of  their  preju-» 
diced  and  unfeeling  calumniators.  If  it  be  so,  however^ 
and  if  this  virtuous  and  honourable  race,  which  has  contri- 
buted to  raise  and  uphold  the  character  of  the  British  pea^ 
santry  in  the  eyes  of  all  E)urope,  are  thus  fallen,  and  so  sud- 
denly fallen ;  how  great  and  powerful  must  be  the  cause  I 
and  if  at  home  they  are  thus  low  in  character,  how  unparal- 
leled must  be  the  improvement  which  is  produced  by  di£fer« 
ence  of  profession,  as,  for  example,  when  they  become  sol- 
diers, and  associate  in  barracks  with  troops  of  all  characters, 
or  in  quarters,  or  billets,  with  the  lowest  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  mingling  with  such  society  as  they  left  in  their  na- 
tive homes  I  Why  should  these  Highlanders  be  at  home  so 
d^enerate,  as  they  are  represented,  and  as  in  recent  instances 
they  would  actually  appear  to  have  become  ?  *    And  why, 

*  Of  the  fruits  of  the  modern  ciyilisation  of  the  Highlandera,^  and  of  the  syi- 
tern  of  improving  their  condition,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  North,  we  have  an 
instance  in  a  recent  association  for  the  suppression  of  felony,  formed  by  thoae 
ooncetned  in  the  stock  and  grazing  farms.  The  object  of  this  measure  is  the 
protection  of  property  from  the  depredations  of  that  people^  amongst  wbon^ 
in  their  undvilixed  and  uneducated  state,  crimes  were  so  few,  that,  according 
to  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  from  1747  to  1810^  there  was  only  oam 
capital  conviction  for  theft,  (horse  stealing,  which  happened  in  the  year  1791,) 
and  only  two  capital  convictions  for  other  crimes ;  namely,  a  woman  for  child 
iliurder  in  1761,  and  a  man  for  fire  raising  in  1785.  Such  was  the  former  state 
of  the  people  in  these  districts,  where  crimes  have  increased  so  rapidly  of  late,  that 
protecting  assodations  are  become  necessary,  and  where  iVhaa  been  found  that 
nearly  600  sheep  have  been  stolen  in  a  season  from  one  individual  s  while  thoae 
who  left  the  country  with  the  character  and  dispositions  acquired  among  their 
flithers  and  brothers,  (against  whom  those  protecting  societies  are  formed),  are 
declared  by  the  first  authority  «  pictures  of  perfect  moral  rectitude,  military 
diadpllne,  and  soldierly  conduct ; "  and,  in  the  energetic  language  of  an  inge- 
nious author,  "  a  mirror  to  the  the  British  army.  **— The  man  convicted  of  horstf 
stealing  was  William  M*Kay,  a  discharged  soldier,  who  had  learned  a  leason 
in  another  country.  The  circumstance  was  so  very  extraordinary  as  still  to  af- 
ford subject  of  conversation  among  the  people. 
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when  they  monnt  the  cockade,  are  they  found  to  be  so  vir- 
tuous and  regular,  that  one  thousand  men  have  been  em^ 
bodied  four  and  five  years  together,  at  different  and  distant 
periods,  from  1759  to  1768,  from  1779  to  178S,  and  from 
179S  to  1798,  without  an  instance  of  military  ptmishment^ 
Tbeae  men  performed  all  the  duties  of  soldiers  to  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  of  tlieir  commanders,  and  continued  so  un- 
exceptionable in  their  conduct  down  to  the  latest  period, 
when  embodied  into  the  93d  regiment,  that,  according  to 
the  words  of  a  distinguished  general  officer,  *<  Although  the 
youngest  regiment  in  the  service,  they  might  form  an  ex- 
ample to  all : "  And  on  general  parades  for  punishment,  the 
Sutherland  Highlanders  have  been  ordered  to  their  quar- 
ters, as  **  examples  of  this  kind  were  not  necessary  for  such 
honourable  soldiers,  who  had  no  crimes  to  punish. "  * 

Can  it  be  doubted,  that  had  a  moderate  portion  of  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  stock  graziers  possessed  of  ca- 
pital, been  bestowed  on  these  valuable  men,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  seen  no  difference  of  character,  except  that,  in 
those  who  remained  at  home,  we  might  have  expected  tQ 
meet  with  more  of  native  simplicity  and  integrit}',  part  of 
which  might  have  been  lost  by  those  who  had  mixed  more 
with  the  world  ?  If  those  who  remain  at  home  have  shown 
contrary  dispositions,  these  must  have  been  produced  by 
some  powerful  cause ;  and,  with  tlie  loss  of  that  independ- 
ence and  disinterested  fidelity  which  hardly  knew  any 
bounds,  the  best  parts  pf  their  character  must  have  been 
destroyed.  Is  not  their  altered  conduct  rather  a  subject  of 
pity  than  of  blame  ?  When  they  see  their  children  starv- 
ing, and  crying  for  that  food  which  they  have  not  to  give ; 
and  when  we  reflect  that,  according  to  the  Gaelic  proverb^ 
<^  Hunger  has  a  long  arm," — some  cause  may,  perhaps  be 
discovered  why  the  hand  which  ought  to  have  been  employ- 
ed in  profitable  industry  at  home,  or  against  an  enemy 
abroad,  has  been  sometimes  extended  to  endanger  a  neighT 

*  See  Article  Suthorland  HigfalaQdcnu 
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boar's  property.  Have  they  shown  ingratitude  for  kind 
treatment  ?  Are  they  unreasonablei  because  they  are  not 
satisfied  when  suddenly  deprived  of  their  usual  means  of 
subsistence*  and  placed  upon  the  black  moors  ?  Some  are» 
indeed,  told  that  the  ocean  is  open  to  them,  and  that  they 
ikiay  live  by  fishing,  though  their  former  habits  render  them 
unfit  for  that  line  of  life.  * 

It  is  probable  that  the  notoriety  which  these  facts  have  ob- 
tained, is  the  cause  which  has  given  birth  to  the  statements 
which  I  have  already  noticed.  In  these  publications  the  peo« 
pie  are  vilified,  and  described  as  dishonest,  void  of  religion, 
irregular  in  their  habits,  f  and  incapable  of  managing  farms, 

*  Till  lately!  very  few  flat  fish  were  caught  by  the  fishers  dn  the  east  ooast  of 
Scotland,  although  the  sea  abounds  with  turbot,  soles,  &c.  Every  encourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  premiums  had  fiuled  to  induce  these  men  to  alter  their 
usual  mode  of  fishing.  When  such  are  the  difikultita  in  th6  way  of  overcom- 
ing the  prejudices  of  men  who  have  been  fishers  from  their  youth,  can  it  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  Ifae  shepherds  and  grasiers  of  the  mountains  do  no^  as 
if  by  instinct^  become  fishers^  without  the  least  knowledge  or  experience  of  the 
new  element  from  which  they  are  desired  to  extract  their  subsistence  ? 

f  Detachments  of  the  Sutherland  Fencible  regiment  of  1762  were  stationed 
in  difiereat  parts  of  the  Perthshire  Highlands.  The  excellent  and  orderly  con- 
duct of  these  men,  their  regular  attendance  at  church,  and  their  general  de- 
portment^ were  so  marked,  even  among  a  people  who  were  themselves  dis* 
Anguished  for  similar  habits,  that  the  memory  of  the  Sutherland  soldiers  is,  to 
this  day,  held  in  respect     In.  the  years  1797  and  1796,  large  detachments  of 

« 

the  Sutherland  regiment  of  that  period  were  stationed  in  the  same  districts. 
The  character  and  conduct  of  these  soldiers,  every  man  of  whom  was  from 
Sutherland^  were  in  all  respects  the  same.  So  strong  was  the  impression  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Athole  and  Breadalbane  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
Sutherland  men,  that  it  materially  changed  their  previous  opinion  of  the  cha- 
racter of  soldiers  in  general,  whom  they  considered  as  reprobates,  with  whom 
no  person  of  quiet  domestic  habits  could  with  safety  associate ;  and  hence, 
when  a  young  man  enlisted  in  any  regiment  except  the  National  Corps,  his  fa- 
mily were  too  ready  to  believe  that  he  was  a  lost  man,  an  outcast  from  them 
and  his  native  country.  I  now  speak  from  personal  experience,  as  I  found,  in 
the  course  of  my  recruiting  in  those  districts,  a  great  and  gratifying  change  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  people.  After  the  Sutherland  detachments  were  station- 
ed in  Perthshire,  young  men  engaged  more  readily,  and  their  parents  showed 
less  dread  at  their  inlistment  as  recruits,  '*  as  they  now  found  that  soldiers  were 
qiuet  sober  people,  with  whom  they  need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  their  sons.  '* 
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or  of  paying  adequate  rente ;  although,  on  a  reference  to  the 
poor's  funds^  taken  on  an  average  of  many  years  previous 
to  I8OO9  it  will  be  found,  that,  however  ignorant  they  were 
of  fiinning,  they  were  so  independent  of  parochial  aid,  that^ 
ID  those  days,  when  the  population  of  that  country  was  so  great 
as  to  form  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of  removal,  the  sums  paid 
to  the  poor  of  this  supposed  surplus  population,  in  the  parish 
of  Rogart,  containing  203d  persons,  were  under  L.  1 S  annual- 
ly ;  in  the  parisfa  of  Farr,  containing  S408  person!,  under 
L.12;  in  Assynt,  containing  2S95  inhabitants^  under  L.11; 
ip  Ktldonan,  containing  1449  persons,  under  L^S  annually: 
other  parishes  were  nearly  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  at 
this  moderate  expense  were  all  the  poor  of  those  districts  sup- 
plied (  Few  districte,  however  fertile,  can  produce  such  in- 
stances of  independence  as  were  exhibited  by  these  unculti* 
vated  parishes,  which  gave  birth  to  the  religious,  the  virtu- 
ous, and  honourable  soldiers  of  the  Reay  and  Sutherland  re- 
giments, whose  character,  as  appreciated  by  the  best  judges, 
and  proved  by  their  own  conduct,  will  be  seen  in  the  Notice 
of  the  Military  Services  of  these  Corps.  * 

*  Hie  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  above  parishes,  and  some 
others,  have  excited  a  warm  and  general  interest.  While  the  liberal  expendi- 
ture of  capital  was  applauded  by  all,  many  intelligent  persons  lamented  that 
its  application  was  so  much  in  one  direction ;  that  the  ancient  tenantry  were 
to  have  no  share  in  this  expenditure ;  and  thai  so  small  a  portion  was  al- 
lotted for  the  future  settlement  of  the  numerous  population  who  had  been 
removed  from  their  farms,  and  were  placed  in  situations  so  new,  and  in  many 
respects  so  unsuitable,— certain  that,  in  the  first  instance,  great  distress,  dis- 
affection, and  hostility  towards  the  landlords  and  government,  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  that  spirit  of  independence  and  those  proper  principles  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  them,  would  be  the  inevitable  result  So  sudden  and  universal 
a  change  of  station,  habits,  and  circumstances,  and  their  being  reduced  from  the 
state  of  independent  tenants  to  that  of  cottagers  and  day-labourers,  could  not. 
fail  of  arresting  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Anxious  to  obtain  the  best  information  on  this  interesting  subject,  I  early 
made  the  most  minute  inquiry,  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to  form  no  opi- 
nion on  intelligence  communicated  by  the  people  of  the  district,  or  by  persons 
connected  with  them,  and  who  would  naturally  be  interested  in,  and  prejudiced 
against,  or  in  favour  of  those  changes.    I  was  the  more  desirous  for  the  best 
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ioformatioB,  m  the  iteteaients  publiahed  with  regard  to  the  chancter»  capabi*- 
litjy  and  principlea  of  the  people,  exhibited  a  perfect  contrast  to  my  own  per- 
aonal  ezpcrieiioe  and  knowledge  of  tiiie  admirable  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  of  that  portion  of  them  which  had  left  their  native  country ;  and  I  be» 
Beved  it  imprubaMe,  nay  impoetible^  that  the  ions  of  worthless  parents*  without 
sdigious  or  moral  principle  aa  they  have  been  described-i«ould  conduct 
flMinselves  in  such  an  honourable  manner  as  to  be  held  up  as  aa  example  to 
the  British  anny.  Bat,  indeed,  as  to  inlbrmation,  so  much  publicity  had  beett 
giren,  by  Tarious  statements  explanatory  o^  and  in  Tindication  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, that  little  more  was  necessary,  beyond  what  these  publicatioiis  a^ 
imrded,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  plans,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
carried  into  execution. 

Formii^  my  opimons^  therefore^  from  those  statements,  and  from  informar 
toi  communicated  by  penoos  not  immediately  connected  with  tbtft  part  of  the 
esuntry,  I  drew  the  conclusions  which  appeared  in  the  former  editions  of 
these  Sketches.     But,  with  a  strong  desire  to  be  correM  and  well  informed  in 
all  I  state,  *Qd  with  an  intention  of  correcting  myself,  in  this  edition,  should 
I  find  that  I  had  been  misinformed,  or  had  taken  up  nustaken  views  of  the 
eubjecC,  in  the  different  statements    I  had  produced,   I  embraced  the  first 
spare  time  I  could  command ;  and  in  autumn  1823^  I  travelled  over  the  im- 
proved districts,  and  a  large  portion  of  those  parts  which  had  been  depopulated 
and  laid  out  in  extensive  pastoral  farms,  as  well  as  the  stations  in  which  the 
people  are  placed.     After  as  strict  an  examination  as  circumstances  permftted, 
and  a  careful  inquiry  among  those  who,  from  their  knowledge  and  judgment 
were  enabled  to  form  the  be«t  opinions,  I  do  not  find  that  I  have  one  state- 
ment to  alter,  or  one  opinion  to  correct ;  though  I  am  fully  aware  that  many 
hold  very  different  opinions.     But  however  much  I  ttiay  difler  in  some  points, 
there  is  one  in  which  I  warmly  and  cordially  join ;  and  that  is,  in  expressing 
ntf  high  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the  liberality  displayed  in  the  immense 
eoms  expended  on  buildings,  in  enclosing,  clearing,  and  draining  land,  in 
forming  roads  and  communications,  and  introducing  the  most  approved  agri- 
cultural implements.     In  all  these,  the  generous  distribution  of  such  exem- 
plary encouragement  stands  unparalleled  and  aldne.      Equally  remarkable 
IS  ^e  great  abatement  of  rents  given  to  the  tenants  of  capital — abatements 
which  it  was  not  to  be  expected  they  would  ask,  considering  the  preference 
and  encouragement  given  them,  and  the  promises  they  had  held  out  of  great 
and  unprecedented  revenue,  ftmn,  their  skill  and  exertions.     But  these  pro- 
mises seem  to  have  been  early  forgotten;  the  tenants  of  capital  were  the 
firti  to  eailfor  relief:  and  so  great  and  generous  has  this  relief  been,  that  the 
fcots  are  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  almost  on  a  level  with  what  they  were  w/iea 
the  great  changes  eommeneed.     Thus  while  upwards  of  L.210,000  have  been 
expended  on  impityvementB,  no  return  is  to  be  looked  for  from  thb  vast  expen- 
diture ;  and  in  the  failure  of  their  promised  rents,  the  tenants  have  sufficiently 
proved  the  unstable  and  fallacious  nature  of  the  system  which  they,  with  so  much 
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pUnuibiUty  «nd  persereraoce^  got  established  by  delusooa  pivctifled  on  a  high* 
ndndedy  bcfnouraUe  iiidividual»  not  aware  of  the  eiils  produced  hj  00  mnrenal 
B  moren^pt  of  a  whole  people.  Every  friend  to  a  brave  and  TaluaUe  race^ 
iquat  rcjjoice  that  these  evils  ar^  in  progrcsa  of  alleviation,  by  a  return  of 
that  kindness  and  protection  which'  had  formerly  been  so  conspicuous  towards 
that  race  of  tenantry,  and  which  coiild  never  have  been  intenrupted,  had  it 
not  been  for  those  delusions  to  which  I  have  moire  than  once  alluded,  and  which 
have  been  prosecuted,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  with  a  degree  of  assiduity  and  antipathy  to  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants altogether  remarkable.  But  in  the  county  in  queetiOn,  no  antipathy  to 
the  people  is  now  to  be  dreaded ;  a  return  of  ancient  kindness  will  be  met  with 
ancient  fidelity  and  attadmient ;  and  if  the  people  are  rendered  comfortable  and 
contented,  they  will  be  loyal,  warlike,  and  brave.  Then  i%giments  niay  again 
send  recruiting  parties,  which  had  beoi  recalled  from  the  county,  as  not  a 
young  man  would  enlist  while  the  minds  of  the  pdeoj^  were  soured  and  di»* 
afiected ;  but  now,  Sutherland  will  again  be  what  it  has  been,  a  nursery  of 
soldiers,  «  Mirrors,  *'  tA  thej  have  been  called*  <<  to  the  British  army. " 
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SECTION  III. 


Benefidal  ResuUt  of  Judidoui  Arrangements^  and  of  aUofaing 
Time  to  acquire  a  Knowledge  ^  Agricubural  Improoemente-^ 

.  Emigratimi'^ Agricultural  Pursuiti  promote  Independenoef  and 
preoent  Pauperism. 

^QIappily  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Highlands,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  there  are  many  popu^^ 
lous  districts,  in  which  the  inhabitants  have  been  permit- 
ted to  remain,  and  are  contented  and  independent,  and  in 
which  the  beneficial  effects  of  judgment,  combined  witb  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  best  interests  of  Highland  land- 
lords,  are  successfully  displayed,  and  the  character  and  ca- 
pability of  Highland  tenants  practically  proved.  The  for- 
mer, availing  themselves  of  the  natural  benefit  of  a  hardy 
athletic  race  of  men,  easily  induced  by  kindness  to  make 
a  full  exertion  of  their  powers,  have  realized  the  most  be* 
neficial  effects  on  their  general  character,  and,  by  a  gra- 
dual and  gentle  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  have 
both  improved  their  own  incomes,  and  increased  the  wealth 
and  comfort  of  their  tenants.  The  aversion  of  the  latter  to 
any  change  of  ancient  habits,  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
overcome;  and  they  are  found  to  enter  very  keenly  into 
the  improved  *  system,  when  encouraged  by  example,  and 
once  fairly  convinced  of  its  advantages.  t\  The  gentlemen 

*  This  IB  no  new  trtat  of  character.  Dr  Walker,  an  eminent  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh,  commenced,  in  the  year 
1760,  an  extensiTe  and  enlarged  system  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  Highlands. 
From  that  year  till  1780,  he  was  employed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  which  he  added  their  economical  liistory.    Of  the  people  he  says,  «  It  is 

VOL.  I.  M 
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to  whom  I  allude  commenced  with  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  their  tenants,  as  the  best  foundation  for 
the  improvement  of  their  estates,  the  permanency  of  their 
incomes,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  surrounded 
by  a  prosperous,  grateful,  and  contented  tenantry.  *  **  On 
every  estate, "  says  Dr  Robertson,  speaking  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, **  this  complete  change  has  not  taken  place :  the  an* 
cient  connection  between  the  heads  of  tribes  and  their  dan 
is  not  in  every  instance  dissolved.  In  these  cases,  the 
affistbility  and  kindness  of  the  landlord  is  the  frequent  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  family 
is  the  object  of  their  warmest  wishes  and  devout  prayers. 

only  from  *  superficial  view  that  th«y  tare  represented  cw  unconquerably  »- 
verse  to  industry  and  every  kind  of  innovation.  Besides  otlier  good  qualities^ 
Uieir  laborious  assiduity  in  various  occupations  is  well  known,  wherever  they 
happen  to  settle  in  the  low  country.  **  He  adds,  <*  Hie  unrestrained  pro- 
gress of  inoculation  abundantly  shows,  that  the  Highlanders  are  as  candid 
in  their  judgment,  are  as  ready  to  embrace^  and  can  as  vigorously  pursue,  any 
innovation  that  is  advantageous  or  salutary,  as  any  other  people  whatever.** — 
Economical  History  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

*  A  very  worthy  Baronet  in  the  Highlands  (Sir  George  Stewart  of  Grand- 
tully)i  who  has  made  the  necessary  allowances  for  the  prejudices  and  frailties  of 
men,  has  allowed  his  tenants  the  time  necessary  to  learn  the  improved  mode  of 
culture,  and  to  increase  the  value  and  size  of  their  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
This  has  been  done  without  separating  the  arable  land  from  the  pasture,  or  di- 
minishing the  fanns  of  any,  but  rather  enlar^png  them,  if  too  small,  when  it 
could  be  done  without  prejudice  to  others.  At  the  same  time  the  rents  have 
been  gradually  rising.  Hie  consequence  is,  that  he  receives  tlic  undiminished 
rental  of  his  estate;  and  while  considerable  distress  has  been  experienced  in  his 
neighbourhood,  his  people  are  in  so  different  circumstances,  that,  when  lately, 
he  had  occasion  for  a  supply  of  money  to  assist  liim  in  the  purchase  of  some  ad- 
joining lands,  they  came  forward  with  a  spontaneous  offer  to  advance  IS^OOQfls 
with  a  declaration  that  they  were  ready  with  6'00(V.  more  if  required.-  Tliis  is 
a  pleasing  instance  of  tlic  attachment  of  the  olden  times.  The  manner  in  which 
these  people  pay  tlieir  rents,  and  support  their  families,  will  appear  the  more 
remarkable  to  the  advocates  for  large  farms,  as  this  estate,  witli  a  rental  of  lesa 
than  9000/.  supports  a  population  of  2835  souls,  all  maintained  on  the  produce  ; 
while  only  1 7  disabled  paupers,  and  some  poor  old  women,  require  parochial 
relief;  and  tlie  tenants  arc  so  independent,  and  so  grateful  to  tlieir  humane 
and  generous  landlord,  that  they  enable  him  to  purchase  the  estates  for  sale  in 
his  neighbourhood. 
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At  their  little  parties  and  convivial  meetings)  his  health  is 
always  the  first  toast.  They  feel  an  interest  in  the  fortunes 
and  destiny  of  his  children.  Upon  his  return  home,  after 
a  long  absence,  or  his  promotion  to  a  place  of  honour  or 
profit,  or  the  birth  of  an  heir,  the  glad  tidings  spread  with 
the  velocity  of  lightning,  and  bonfires  illuminate  the  whole 
estate.  In  the  county  of  Inverness  there  are  such  land- 
lords: as  the  almoners  of  heaven,  they  take  the  divine 
pleasure  of  making  their  dependants  happy.  There  are  al* 
so^  in  the  same  county,  landlords,  who  are  left  to  the  exe- 
cration of  their  people,  to  the  contempt  of  every  benevolent 
man,  and  to  the  reproach  of  their  own  condemning  con* 
.  sciences. »  •^ 

The  policy  of  the  innovations  may  be  considered  in  three 
points  of  view;  Isi^  As  afiecting  the  interests  of  the  proprie- 
tors ;  iidly^  The  welfare  of  the  people ;  and,  Sdly,  That  of 
the  state. 

Isif  The  interest  of  the  proprietors.  Whether  these 
innovations  be  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  a  point  which,  in  the  conflict  of  adverse  opinions, 
is  not  easily  decided ;  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  very  clear^ 
that  a  system,  which  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  break  the 
spirit  and  lower  the  natural  and  moral  condition  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  agriculture  of  the  High- 
lands, cannot,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  word,  be  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  landlords,  since,  by  throwing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  capital, 
it  gives  them  a  monopoly  of  the  farms,  and  often  the  op- 
tion of  fixing  whatever  rents  they  choose  to  pay ;  for  few 
men  can  enter  into  competition  on  the  enlarged  scale  of  the 
new  system, — an  evil  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
when  it  was  adopted.  But,  admitting  that  landlords  are  not 
bound  to  wait  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  their 
tenants  in  agricultural  knowledge ;  admitting,  to  its  fullest 
extent,  their  legal  right  of  managing  their  lands  in  the 

*  Dr  Robertson's  GcDeral  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Invert 
neaa,  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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. manner  apparently  most  profitable;  and. allowing  the  molt 
unqualified  power  to  exercise  the  right  of  removing  the 
-ancient  occupiers,  f  it  may  still,  be  doubted  whether  plans 
60  hastily  adopted,  so  productive  of  immediate  distress,  and 
;Which  occasion  such  permanent  discontent,  are  likely  to  be 
ultimately  successful. 

.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  this  legal  and  admitted  right 
of  removing  the  original  tenantry  from  their  farms  has 
been  very  freely  exercised,  it  must  appear  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, nor  is  it  easy  to  account  for  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  that  so  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  restrain 
emigration,  the  best  and  only  remaining  relief  for  those 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  farms.  This  course  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  pursued  under  the  persuasion  that 
some  benefit  would  have  been  lost  to  the  community  by  the 
consequent  depopulation.  Bur,  the  truth  is,  the  value  of 
the  people  was  well  known ;  and  to  constrain  them  to  remain 
in  the  country,  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  usual 
resources,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of 
^und  policy  and  of  justice.  Nor  is  it  a  weak  objection  to 
the  expediency  of  these  measures,  that  an  interference  to 
* 

f  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  dismissing  the  ancient  occu- 
piers of  landy  the  conduct  of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  is  quoted  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  and  of  the  practice  of  turning  away  the 
people  without  regard  to  tiiidr  future  comfort  While  it  is  admitted  that  this 
is  certainly  the  practice  in  the  instance  alluded  to»  it  may  still  be  a  question 
whether,  if  more  kindness  were  shown,  if  the  legal  right  of  dismiawal  were  leas 
rigorously  exerted,  and  if  working  tradesmen  and  artisans  were  encouraged,  by 
ties  of  kindness  and  association,  to  belieTe  their  situations  and  employments 
permanent,  we  would  see  so  numy  combinations  agunst  master  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers,  and  their  houses  and  property  so  often  in  danger  of  conflagra- 
tion. But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  appearance  of 
a  spirit  of  revenge  and  despair  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  of  a  wank 
of  confidence  and  a  distrust  on  the  part  of  their  employers ;  and  certainly  such 
a  state  of  society,  in  which  the  employed  are  kept  down  by  the  bayonet  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  employers  protected 
by  military  forces  and  a  strict  police,  does  not  form  a  very  desirable  example 
for  the  imitation  of  Highland  proprietors,  in  the  case  of  the  once  chivalroiiSy 
and  still  valuable  occupiers  of  their  land. 
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present  goverameut  from  giving  encouragement  to  emi- 
grants was  found  necessary ;  *  for  this  furnishes  a  practical 
refutation  of  the  principles  on  which  many  have  acted,  and 
of  the  assertion  made^  that  the  Highlands  were  only  calcu* 
lated  for  pasture  and  a  thin  population.  If  the  position  was* 
correct,  why,  in  opposition  to  this  maxim,  attempt  to  retidn* 
the  people^  and  place  them  on  such  paltry  lots  of  land  as 
have  been  mentioned,  perhaps  not  one«tenth  of  the  extent 
of  the  farms  from  which  they  were  removed,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  too  small,  and  this  in  a  country  without  re«; 
gular  employment,  or,  indeed,  any  means  of  subsistenee  ex- 
cept such  as  are  drawn  from  the  soil  ?  Hence,  it  would 
i4>pear,  that  the  value  of  the  old  tenantry  was  well  un- 
derstood; otherwise  why  encourage  or  compel  them  to  re-; 
main?  Many  considerations  might  be  expected  to  ope**^ 
rate  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  called  for 
such  indefensible  expedients,  and  which  could  only  be  sup- 
ported by  arguments  so  inconsistent. 

When  the  proprietor  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  utmost 
rent  for  his  land,  it  is,  in  general,  his  interest  not  to  divide 
his  farms  upon  too  minute  a  scale,  such  subdivision  of  land, 
among  those  of  the  ancient  tenantry,  who,  after  their  re-^ 
moval  from  their  original  farms,  ara  permitted  to  remain, 
being  found  to  be  fruitful  in  misery  and  discontent :  but, 
however  proper  and  applicable  extensive  establishments 
may  be  to  fertile  districts,  easily  cultivated,  situated  in  a 

*  GoTernmeDt  hanag  listened  to  representations  made  a  few  yean  ago  in' 
name  and  behalf  of  those  Higfalan4en  who  had  already  been  ejected  from  their, 
possessions;  and  in  behalf  of  others  who  dreaded  the  same  fate»  it  was  resoWed 
to  encourage  emigration  to  Canada,  under  certain  stipulationa.  Several  land- 
holders became  alannedy  and  made  coimter  representations,  on  the  plea  that 
Uieir  country  would  be  depopulated.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  execution  of 
the  plan  was  suspended,  and  it  was  at  length  entirely  withdrawn,  to  the  great 
distress  of  numbers  who  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of' 
removal  tp  a  country  more  fiivourable  to  their  views,  but  who  were  destitute  of^ 
the  means  of  attaining  their  object,  as  much  of  their  small  capital  had  been  ex- 
pended in  waiting  the  final  decision  of  the  proposed  offers.  This  line  of  con- 
duct must  i^pear  very  inconsistent 
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fiivourable  dimate,  and  possessing  the  advantages  of  beii^ 
near  market,  water  carriage}  and  manure;  and  also  of  being 
within  reach  of.  towns  and  villages»  where  a  supply. of  la- 
bourersy  in  the  busy  period  of  autumn,  may  be  readily  pro- 
cured ;  yet,  in  peculiar  situations,  great  advantage  may  be 
derived  from  a  division  of  the  soil  into  moderately  small 
farms;  and,  with  regard  to  the  Highlands,  many,  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  judging  accurately,  have  been  inclined 
to  believe  that,  at  a  distance  from  market,  with  much  rug- 
ged but  improvable  land,  an  active  abstemious  population, 
and  a  comparatively  barren  soil,  improvements,  which 
could  not  be  executed  by  capital  alone,  unassisted  by  the 
manual  labour  of  the  occupiers,*  may  be  carried  on  to 
the  mutual  advantage  both  of  landlord  and  tenant.  To 
this  we  may  add  what  has  occurred  in  many  instances  in 
times  of  difficulty,  that  the  economical  habits  of  the  small 
tenantry  will  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to 
their  landlords,  when  the  large  farmers,  embarrassed  by  ex- 
tensive speculations  and  expensive  establishments,  must  of- 
ten fail  in  the  fulfilment  of  theirs.  That  this  is  not  merely 
a  fanciful  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  facts,  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  those  countries  in  which  the  lands  are  more  ge- 
nerally distributed,  as  in  France,  where  the  labours  of  the 
agricultural  population  are  at  once  productive  of  a  great 
public  revenue,  and  of  comfort  and  independence  to  the 
body  of  the  people.  England,  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards 
and  Henries,  although  her  foreign  commerce  was  then  ex- 
tremely circumscribed,  was  prosperous  and  powerful  from 
the  produce  of  the  soil  alone,  as  was  France  during  the  late 
war,  in  which,  though  general  communication  and  com- 
merce were  almost  entirely  interrupted,  great  revenues  were 
derived  from  internal  resources.  In  the  same  manner, 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  &c.  the  profits  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce are  more  generally  diffiised,  and  few  countries  display 
a  finer  agricultural  prospect ;  especially  Austrian  Flanders, 

*  See  Appendix,  BB. 
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where  the  farms  do  not,  in  many  instances,  exceed  10,  80, 
and  SO  acres  each,  and  only,  in  a  few  cases,  extend  to  100 
or  200 ;  and  yet  it  has  been  maintained  that,  in  Britain, 
where,  in  many  counties,  the  farms  average  from  SOO  to 
3000  acres,  the  country  could  not  pay  the  taxes  and  other 
public  burdens,  *  unless  formed  into  such  extensive  esta- 
blishments, and  unless  the  rural  population  were  dispersed. 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  however,  that  poor-rates  are  as  high, 
and  in  some  cases  higher,  and  that,  consequently,  greater 
poverty  prevails  in  the  thinly-peopled  agricultural  districts, 
than  in  the  more  populous  counties*  In  Norfolk,  Sussex, 
and  other  counties,  where  the  largest  capitals  are  invested  f 
in  agriculture,  and  where  public  meetings  are  held  to  cele- 
brate the  prosperity  and  successful  enterprise  of  the  men  of 
capital  and  skill,  landlords  must  pay  back  20,  &0,  and  40 
per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  their  land  to  support  the 
paupers,  who  are  so  numerous  in  the  midst  of  this  pro- 
sperity. No  part  of  the  crowded  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire  is  more  heavily  taxed  with  poor-rates  than 
several  of  these  great  agricultural  districts.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  find,  that  parochial  rates  are,  by  no  means,  so 
heavy  in  the  populous  manufacturing  counties  of  Lanark 
and  Renfrew,  as  in  the  large  farming  counties  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  Roxburgh  and  Berwick- 

*  The  great  increaae  in  the  Talue  of  animal  produce  has  been  ascribed  to  an 
cztensif  e  commerce,  and  particularly  to  the  great  consumption  in  manufactur- 
ing towns.  Yet,  in  no  period  in  the  history  of  this  country,  were  the  manuftc- 
turers  in  greater  distress,  and  less  able  to  purchase  animal  food,  than  in  1816 
and  the  four  succeeding  years,  while  at  no  time  were  sheep  and  cattle  higher- 
priced,  or  in  greater  demand.  In  1822,  when  manufacturers  were  in  full  em- 
ployment, the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  ft:ll  fifty  per  cent,  below  former  prices 
in  the  butcher-market  In  1824,  aga^n,  cattle  have  risen  forty  per  cenL  in 
price  above  that  of  1882,  while  there  is  no  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers. The  high  pri^  of  Highland  produce  must,  therefore,  depend  on 
other  causes  than  the  demands  of  manufacturing  districts. 

f  It  was  stated  by  Mr  Burrell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  in  the  parish 
of  West  Grinstcad,  in  Suasezi  5000  acres  pay  pooiHratea  to  the  amount  of 
L,4000, 
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Mrey  where  the  English  system  of  pauperism  has  begun  to . 
find  its  way,-^not,  as  I  heard  stated  by  some  reverend  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  year  1818,  on  ac*  • 
count  of  the  Ticinity  of  these  counties  to  England,  but,  - 
partly  at  least,  from  the  similarity  of  system  adopted  and . 
pursued.     Pauperism  is  not  geographically  contagious,  and 
poverty  and  poor-rates  have  not  increased  in  Roxburgh 
and  Berwickshires,  because  they  happen  to  be  contiguous , 
to  England,  but  because  the  same  evil  will  spread  in  Scot*r 
land  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  by  the  action  of  the  same 
cause.    But  it  is  evident,  as  has  been  already  staled,  that  it . 
is  advantageous  to  have  a  considerable  portion  of  a  country 
laid  out  in.  large  farms,  that  men  of  capital  and  education 
may  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  and 
this  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  Highlands,  where  large 
tracts  have  been  held  in  lease  by  men  of  education  and  re- 
spectability,— as,  for  instance,  the  estates  of  Macdonald  and 
Macleod,  on  which  there  were  sixty  gentlemen  farmers :  it  is 
the  too  general  adopuon  of  such  a  system  whidi  is  to  be . 
dreaded ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  generally  established,  even  < 
in  one  district,  without  causing  great  distress,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  ultimately  expelling  a  valuable  and  industri- : 
ous  race  of  people.  *     Nor  does  the  adoption  of  such  a  sy^ 

*  The  evils  resulting  from  the  non-residenoe  of  proprietors  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged.   In  no  country  is  the  absence  of  country  gentlemen  more  fett 
tiian  in  the  Highlands,  where  many  proprietors  seldom  see  their  estates  or  te-. 
nants ;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  too  often  either  for  the  sake  of  a  few  weeks' : 
pasdme,  or  perhaps  to  collect  arrears  of  rent^  or  to  make  arrangements  for  an* 
increase :  and  hence  their  visits  are  more  a  subject  of  dread  than  of  satisfactioo. 
to  their  tenants.;  Now,  if  the  ab^nce  of  proprietors  be  an  evil,  would  it  not  be 
subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Highlands  to  suppress  or  remove  the. 
whole  class  of  country  gentlemen  and  proprietors  of  smaU  estates  £rom  L.  100 
to  L.3000  a-year,  and  ooncentrate  their  lands  in  possession  of  a  few  individuals^ 
leaving  no  intermedial^  dass  between  the  great  landholder  and  the  occupiers  of 
his'fiirms  ?    By  the  same  analogy,  would  it  not  be  destructive  of  theind^>endTj 
ence  pf  the  lower  classes  in  the  North,  if  entire  districts  were  given  to  one  great 
fimuer,  leaving  the  whole  population  to  support  themselves  on  acjcidental  la-i 
^Kwr^  or  on  such  employment  as  the  man  of  capital  chose  to  give  then}  i    A^ 
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Uaiappear  so  ccmduQive  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  as 
it  might,  on  a  first  view,  eeem.  Late  experience  has,  in 
many  cases,  shown,  that  improvements  may  be  efiected,  and 
good  rents  obtained,  by  judicious  changes  and  modifications 
of  the  old  system,  without  the  expatriation  of  inhabitants  or 
great  expense  to  the  lafndlords.  In  illustration  of  this  point, 
I  could  produce  many  instances,  but  shall  content  myself 
with  the  following  brief  account  of  a  great  Highland  es* 
tate. 

Previous  to  1797,  this  estate  was  occupied  by  a  numerous 
small  tenantry,  interspersed  with  large  farms,  rented  by 
men  of  education  and  respectable  rank  in  society.  The 
latter  began  to  improve  their  lands  and  stock,  after  the 
examples  they  saw  in  the  Lowlands.  The  small  tenants  al^ 
so  evinced  symptoms  of  increasing  industry,  but  th^  hekl 
their  lands  in  common,  and  by  what  is  known  in  Scotland 
by  the  name  of  <<  Bunrig^^  that  is,  each  man  having  a  ridge 
of  the  arable  land  alternately  with  his  neighbour,  the  higher 
pastures  being  held  in  common.  While  this  interlacing 
sjrstem  continued,-  it  was  not  easy  to  carry  on  any  improve- 
ment; but,  soon  after  the  period  just  mentioned,  the  arable 
lands  were  measured,  and  each  man  received  a  portion 
equal  to  what  he  formerly  held,  but  contiguous,  and,  in  ge» 
neral,  enclosed,  so  that  the  benefit  of  his  improvements  was 
entirely  his  own.  The  people  were  so  numerous,  that  from 
eight  to  thirty  arable  acres,  with  a  portion  of  pasture,  were 
all  that  could  be  allotted  to  each  tenant ;  but  none  were  re- 
moved.   The  pastures  remained  in  common,  as,  from  their 

country  gentlemen,  of  small  or  moderate  properties,  resident  on  their  estates, 
ba?e  erer  been  an  honourable,  independent,  and  useful  class  in  the  chain  of  soh 
ciety,  and  as  they  have  eminently  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  country, 
does  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  a  lower  link  in  society  in  the  Highlands,  where 
the  gradation  in  the  division  of  land  among  the  tacksmen,  smaller  tenantry,  and 
cottagers,  has'preserred  their  race  moral  and  independent,  without  the  degm* 
dation  of  poor-rates  or  pauperism  ?  And  should  not  these  facts  and  con^ 
siderations  operate  in  preserving  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  soil  for  a  more  ge- 
neral distribution  of  its  benefits  in  producing  independence  and  comfort  to  thp 
bulk  of  the  people  ? 
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nature  and  extent^  they  must  always  be,  the  expense  of  en* 
closures  and  subdivisions  being  more  than  such  unproduc- 
tive lands  can  sustain.  But  the  number  of  horses,  cattle^ 
and  sheep,  to  be  kept  on  the  pastures,  was  limited  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  arsible  land  oc- 
cupied by  each  tenant,  at  the  same  time  allowing  a  small 
portion  for  each  cottager.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
great  inequality  of  soil  and  climate,  and  diversifying  the 
stock  and  produce  accordingly,  the  tenants  were  frequently 
able  to  pay  their  rents  in  cases  in  which  they  must  have 
failed,  had  they  had  only  one  article  for  sale.  When  these 
changes  took  place,  the  farms  of  the  tacksmen  on  a  larger 
scale  remained  without  any  alteration  as  to  extent :  but  they 
forthwith  commenced  considerable  improvements,  and  gave 
an  example  to  the  common  people,  who  readily  followed  it, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  received  considerable  encourage- 
ment from  their  landlord. 

The  consequence  of  this  wise  and  equitable  plan  was  a 
progressive  and  regular  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  an 
advancement  of  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  tenants,  while 
rents  at  once  adequate  and  well  paid  were  secured  to  the 
proprietor.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  and  unfortunately  for  both 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  management  of  this  estate  was 
transferred  to  an  agent  of  the  new  school,  who  immediately 
commenced  operations  according  to  the  most  approved  mo- 
dern system.  He  divided  and  subdivided  farms  that  were  al- 
ready sufficiently  small,  while  he  made  others  again  by  far 
too  large.  Secret  and  rival  offers  were  called  for,  and  while 
he  raised  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  revenge,  and  irritation,  which 
has  not  yet  been  subdued,  he  quickly  succeeded  in  incrcas* 
ing  the  rent-roll  to  an  unprecedented  nominal  amount;  but 
the  actual  returns  have  fallen  much  below  the  original  rent, 
much  of  the  stock  and  capital  of  the  tenants  having  been 
expended ; — a  deficiency  of  payment  hitherto  unknown  a- 
mong  a  people  remarkable  for  their  punctuality,  and  re- 
spect to  their  pecuniary  engagements  with  their  landlords. 

Others,  by  separating  the  high  pasture  lands  from  the 
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low  amble  grounds,  and  letting  them  apart,  have  lost  the 
adyantages  which  joint  possessions  of  arable  and  pasture  ' 
grounds  afforded  for  counteracting  the  evils  of  precarious 
seasons,  and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  produce  when 
distant  from  market;  and  have  also  lost  the  benefit  to  the 
arable  ground  of  the  winter  manure  of  the  cattle  fed  upon 
the  pastures  in  summer.  It  frequently  happens,  that,  when 
com  is  at  a  low  price,  the  produce  of  the  pastures  is  high ; 
and,  again,  when  sheep,  wool,  and  cattle,  are  low,  there  is 
sometimes  a  great  demand  for  grain.  Judicious  distribu- 
tians  of  these  natural  advantages  of  the  country  have  long 
secured  an  equality  to,  if  not,  in  some  cases,  a  superiority 
over  situations  more  favoured  in  point  of  climate  and  soil. 
Of  this  superiority,  however,  many  have  deprived  them- 
selves by  the  separation  of  the  arable  from  the  pasture 
lands,  in  expectation,  that,  by  this  separation,  better  rents 
would  be  received, — an  expectation  which  experience  has 
proved  to  have  been  ill  founded.  To  deprive  people  of 
their  pasture  lands,  in  a  country  naturally  pastoral,  appears 
a  very  questionable  measure,  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
the  Highlands  manure  cannot  be  purchased,  and  that  the 
scarcity  of  fuel  renders  lime  expensive.  *     Another  incon- 

*  Bj  the  loss  of  their  sheep,  the  small  tenants  snfiered  exceedingly.  All 
the  ckMhes  in  conunon  use  were  formerly  manufactured  at  home  from  their 
own  wool,  and  they  were  thus  able  to  dotbe  their  famiUes  witli  comfort  and  at 
amall  expense.  Now,  much  money  goes  out  of  the  country  for  clothing,  which 
lormCTly  went  to  pay  the  rents,  or  to  portion  their  children.  This  also  ac- 
counts for  the  almoet  total  disappearance  of  tartan,  which  was  formerly  made  ' 
in  every  family ;  for  so  many  want  wool  that  they  cannot  manufacture  any, 
and  the  flimsy  thin  dry  tartan  made  in  the  Lowlands  is  too  expensive,  and  quite 
dilferent  from  what  was  in  use  in  the  Highland8,^nd  is  unfit  for  the  common . 
purposes  of  life.  Thus  almost  every  new  measure  tends  to  change  the  habits 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  people.  How  much  dress  affects  the  manners 
is  well  known ;  and  certainly  the  clumsy,  vulgar,  ill-made  clothes,  now  so 
much  worn  by  the  young  men  of  the  Highlands,  give  them  a  clownish  appear- 
ance, altogether  different  from,  and  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  the  light  airy 
gnb,  gay  with  many  colours,  and  the  erect  martini  air  and  elastic  step  of  Uic  - 
fbtiner  race  of  Highlanders.  I  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
particular  patterns  or  sets  of  tartan  were  preserved  in  families,  as  also  Mr 
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venienoe  arising  from  this  separalion  is,  that  their  hay  can- 
not be  consnmed  unless  the  farmers  become  dealers  in  cat- 
de,  which  often  renders  them  losers  by  the  uncertainty  and . 
sudden  Tariations  of  this  precarious  tra£Sc ;  whereas,  if  they 
bad  cattle  of  their  own,  reared  and  fed  on  the  produce  of* 
their  lands,  they  could  only  occasionally  suffer  by  the  fall- 
ing of  markets,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  heavier  loss  of 
purchasing  high  and  selling  low. 

These  reflections  will  receive  farther  confirmation,  if  we 
look  to  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  two  most  populous 
and  extensive  districts  of  the  Highlands  of  Perthdiire,  name*  * 
ly,  Athole  and  Breadalbane.  These  districts  are  divided  in«> 
to  eleven  parishes,  there  being  nine  in  the  former,  and  two 
in  the  latter,  and  contain  a  population  of  26,480  persons,  of 
which  number  not  more  than  S64  (taking  the  average  of 
five  years  previous  to  1817)  require  relief  from  the  public 
liinds.  The  extent  of  this  relief  cannot  be  great,  as  the 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  poor  are  supplied  by  voluntary 
donations,  and  the  interest  of  a  few  trifling  legacies.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  annual  sum  allotted  for  the  above  number  is, 
on  the  same  average  of  five  years,  L.52S,  Os.  10}d.*t  ^^ 
L*l,  8s.  8d.  to  each  individual. 

West's  opinion  of  the  beftuty  of  tbe  coloursy  and  the  taste  with  which  they 
were  airanged.  Indeed,  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  te  dye  were  quite  re- 
markable. Hiere  are  plaids  preserred  in  fjunilje^  manufactured  in  the 
lands  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  as  brilliant  a  tint  as  can  weU  be  p\ 
to  worsted.    Theie  were  the  manufactures  of  tbe  tenants  in  their  families. 

*  This  b  a  very  different  condition  from  what  we  find  in  a  large  parish  in » 
Sussex,  stated  by  Mr  Burrell  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  to  contain  a  popula- 
tion of  18,000  souls»  and  to  pay  L.  16^000  of  poor-rates ;  so  that  the  proportion 
paid  for  the  inaintenance  of  the  poor  by  the  Highland  population  of  these  two 
districts  is  to  the  prpportion  paid  by  an  equal  number  of  the  English  pop«la* 
tton  in  the  s^me  pondition  with  the  parish  in  Sussex,  referred  tp  by  Mr  Pur> 
rail,  as  1  to  51.6  uMrly.  And  yet  the  Highlanden,  among  whom  there  Is  oa- 
ly  one  ppup^  for  eyery  fifty-one,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  counties  in  England^ ; 
are  called  a  slothful,  beggarly,  poor  people.  They  are  poor ;  but  as  they  tat^ 
nifest  so  proper  a  spirit  of  independence,  such  appellations  might  sometimes  b^ 
spiffed.    When  the  Highlanders  are  so  often  branded  as  poor  and  ignonM^t, ; 

t  See  Appendix,  CC. 
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When  the  poor  in  these  districts  are  so  few,  and  when 
these  few  are  so  easily  supported,  how  does  it  happen  that  such 
frightful  misery  and  poverty  have  existed  in  the  more  north- 
em  counties,  and  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  such 
heavy  demands  are  made  on  the  benevolence  of  landlords  ? 
This  difierenoe  between  the  poverty  of  some  districts  and 
the  comparative  comfort  of  others,  may  be  ascribe^  to  local 
situation,  and  to  different  modes  of  management*  In  those 
parts  of  the  North  where  the  greatest  distress  prevails,  the 
people  have  been  removed  from  their  lands;  and  in  the 
Southern  counties,  where  poor-rates  are  establishing,  the 
people  have  no  support  but  from  accidental  daily  labour : 
but  in  Athole  and  in  Breadalbane  the  removal  of  the  an- 
cient tenantry,  and  the  increase  of  unemployed  labourers^ 
•  has  not,  by  any  means,  been  adopted  to  the  same  extent^ 
and,  consequently,  the  continuance  of  small  farms  allows  to 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  a  share  in  the  produce 
of  the  earth.  Hence,  they  feel  no  want  of  food,  no  abject 
poverty,  although  subjected,  of  course,  like  other  parts  cf 
the  kingdom,  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  bad  crops, 
depreciated  produce,  and  other  causes.  So  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  people  having  a  permanent  support,  they  are 
able  to  assist  the  destitute  without  the  smallest  call  upon 
landlords.  But,  while  the  people  are  in  a  great  measure 
iyudependent  of  charitable  aid,  it  must  nevertheless  be  ad- 
mitted, that,  in  some  recent  instances,  lamentable  symptoms 
of  a  relaxation  of  principle  are  visible,  especially  in  the  want 

might  not  some  observations  be  made  on  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  those 
trho  are  fhe  cause  of  their  poverty  and  ignorance?  If  the  people  had  tiie 
^•wery  liiey  would  soon  ranove  the  stain  of  poverty,  and  having  the  meam 
irottld  provide  teachers  to  enlighten  their  ignorance.  Gentlemen  would  he 
note  honourably  employed,  in  individually  removing  the  cause  of  the  distress 
'of  tbeur  i>eople, — ^which  they  have  themselves  the  power  to  do»--4han  in  calling 
public  meetinj^  in  Edinburgh  and  other  towns,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the 
destitute  and  deplorable  state  of  thdr  dependants  and  tenants ;  and  begging 
Ibr  charity  from  the  benevolent  to  relieve  them.  Tliere  are  many  gentlemen 
in  the  Higfabnds  who  would  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  their  tenants  are 
poor  and^epreieed,  and  would  blush  if  forced  to  ask  for  charitable  aid. 
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of  panctaality  ui  the  payment  of  rents.  This  is  not  now,  as 
formerly,  a  heavy  reproach ;  for  the  frequency  of  defalca- 
tion has  obliterated  the  shame  which  attached  to  it,  and 
thus  the  best  security  of  punctual  payment  and  correct  ge- 
neral conduct  is  destroyed.  * 

The  great  influx  of  money  occasioned  by  the  late  war,  a 
circumstance  which,  in  general,  has  had  an  effect  directly 
contrary,  introduced  into  the  Highlands  the  same  specu* 
lative  spirit  which  was,  more  or  less,  in  operation  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  Agriculturists  and  graziers  received  un* 
precedented  prices  for  their  grain  and  for  their  cattle.  In- 
toxicated with  this  gleam  of  prosperity,  tenants,  forsaking 
their  wonted  integrity  and  union  of  interests,  were  induced 
to  overbid  each  other,  and  succeeded  in  misleading  such 
landlords  as  were  inclined  to  be  moderate  in  their  calcula- 
tions, till  thus  tempted,  as  it  were^  by  such  extravagant  of" 
fcrs ;  for  who^  it  was  said,  could  know  the  value  of  land  so 
well  as  the  cultivators?  and  how  could  landlords  be  expect- 
ed to  refuse  rents,  however  high,  that  were  thus  urged  upon 
them  ?  t  If  the  moderate  and  well-meaning  were  thus  mis- 
led, the  speculations  of  the  sanguine  or  thoughtless  may  be 
•apposed  to  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation.  This 
progress  of  late  events  and  of  new  opinions  may,  in  some 
manner,  account  for  the  more  painful  process  now  in  opera- 
tion, which  has  a  marked  tendency  to  deprive  proprietors  of 
the  genuine  comfort  that  attends  living  honoured  and  be- 
loved in  a  safe  and  happy  home,  surrounded  by  an  attached 
and  contented  people. 

The  point  of  view  in  which  the  system  of  agriculture,  now 
pursued  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  may  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  State,  is  the  loss  of  a 

*  This  eril  is  extending  to  raore  transactions  than  payment  of  rents.  "When 
so  much  of  the  sense  of  shame  is  lost,  vrhen  a  breach  of  engagement  with  a 
landlord^  which  was  considered  as  a  heavy  misfortune,  begins  to  be  oontcmplaC* 
ed  with  indifference,  other  claims  will  soon  come  to  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light  Such  answers  as  the  following  are  already  becoming  frequent,  **  Don't 
speak  of  your  debt ;  why  should  I  pay  you,  when  I  have  not  paid  my  rent  I  *\ 

t  ^^  Appendix,  DD. 
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Taloable  body  of  men  by  too  general  emigration,  or  the  much 
greater  evil  that  may  be  produced  by  Forcing  the  inhabitants 
to  remain  without  affording  them  any  certain  means  of  sub- 
aistence,  and  by  breaking  down  their  native  spirit,  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  shame,  which,  happily  for  themselves  and 
their  country,  has  hitherto  attached  to  mendicity. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Highlanders  on  the  principle  of  feudal  sub- 
ordination and 'hereditary  attachment  to  their  leaders;  and 
those  who  impute  the  character  attained  by  Highland  troops 
solely  to  such  causes,  affect  to  ascribe  the  change  which, 
they  say,  they  discover  in  the  conduct  of  latter  corps,  to  the 
absence  of  this  excitement.  Whether  these  corps  have  ac- 
tually degenerated  from  the  example  shown  by  their  prede- 
cessors, will  be  best  decided  by  those  who,  either  as  friends 
or  enemies,  have  witnessed  their  conduct;  and,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  such  persons,  though  strangers  to  their  country  and 
their  language,  the  proof  may  safely  be  allowed  to  rest. 
Still,  however,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that,  in  those  re- 
giments which,  as  national  corps,  have  been  preserved  more 
unmixed  than  any  other,  their  moral  and  military  character 
stands  pre-eminent  to  this  day.  Of  this  the  Scaforth  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders  afford  incontestable  proof. 

To  those  who  object  to  the  policy  of  the  late  changes  in 
the  Highlands,  on  account  of  their  effect  in  expelling  or  io 
lowering  the  condition  of  so  many  able  defenders  of  their 
country,  it  has  been  replied,  that,  with  the  abolition  of  the  pa- 
triarchal system,  the  military  spirit  of  the  Highlanders  has 
been  extinguished ;  that  the  recruits,  who  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Highlands  of  late  years,  did  not  come  for- 
ward, as  their  fathers  were  wont  to  do,  at  the  call  of  their 
chief,  but  were  procured  by  a  species  of  crimping,  or  offered 
as  the  premium  of  a  renewed  lease,  or  some  other  petty  gain. 
But  those  who  urge  this  argument  ought  to  remember,  that 
the  great  drafts  from  the  Highlands  were  made  at  a  time 
long  subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  patriarchal  brother- 
hood and  feudal  government,  and  were  completed  with  as 
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much  expedition,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  in  times  when 
the  authority  of  the  chieftain  was  most  absolute;  and  that 
numerous  bands  of  recruits  followed  Highland  gentlemen, 
and  young  .men,  who  had  neither  land  nor  leases  to  grant, 
nor  money  with  which  to  tempt  or  reward  the  young  sol* 
diers.  To  those  who  know  the  facts,  it  will  appear  absurd 
to  state  what  must  be  so  familiar  to  their  knowledge,  that 
the  great  numbers  of  independent  men  who  have,  from  time 
to  time,  inlisted  from  the  Highlands,  could  not  have  been 
influenced  by  tlie  trifling  temptations  which  most  of  the  indi- 
▼iduals  to  whose  fortunes  they  attached  themselves  were  able 
to  ofl^er.  *  It  is  the  value  of  such  recruits,  and  the  danger 
of  their  being  lost  to  this  country  by  too  extensive  an  emi* 
gration,  and  more  especially  by  the  disafiection  of  those  who 
remain  at  home,  that  constitute  the  great  consideration  of 
public  importance*  If  the  proprietors  of  many  estates,  onoe 
full  of  men  able  and  willing  to  serve  in  defence  of  their 
country,  were  now  to  muster  their  military  strength,  it  is  lo 
be  feared,  that,  even  in  cases  where  the  ancient  race  is  stQl 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  bountj-money  hiul  no  influence  in  Uie  Hi^hkiidf, 
when  men  were  raised  for  the  42d  and  other  Highland  corps  in  the  Seren 
Tears'  War,  as  well  as  in  that  which  ended  in  1783.  In  1776,  upwards  of  800 
men  were  recruited  for  the  42d  in  a  few  weeks,  on  a  bounty  of  one  guinea, 
while  officers  who  offered  ten  and  twelve  guineas  ibr  recruits,  which  they  were 
raising  for  their  commissions,  could  not  get  a  man  till  the  national  corps  were 
completed.  I  have  also  had  frequent  experience  of  this  in  my  own  person  while 
serving  in  the  42d  and  78th  regiments.  On  many  occasions,  as  I  shall  have  to 
notice  afterwards,  numbers  of  young  Highlanders  inlisted  for  foreign  service^ 
(and  this  sometimes  in  bands  together),  on  receiving  less  than  one-half  of  the 
bounty-money  given  at  the  same  time  by  officers  for  their  commissions  in  the 
legular  and  fencible  regiments  for  home-service,  as  likev^se  by  otfaen  Ibr  mill* 
tia  subsUtuteai  When  I  was  recruiting  for  the  78th,  the  regiment  waa  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  prospect  held  out  to  the  men  of  embarking  for  that  coitn- 
tiy  in  a  few  months;  yet  they  engaged  with  me,  and  other  officers,  ibr  ten 
guineas,  to  embark  immediately  on  a  dangerous  but  honourable  duty,  when 
they  could  have  got  twenty  guineas  as  nulitia  substitutes,  and  to  remain  in  thdr 
native  country.  Hits  is  very  different  from  what  some  late  authors  have  pre- 
tended to  discover,  that  the  youth  of  the  Highlands  have  a  notorious  avernon  to 
a  military  life. 
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retained,  neither  the  inHaence  of  die  neme^  nor  the  wealth 
of  their  siiperiorB»  would  be*able  to  counteract  the  effects  ci 
the  disregard  which  has  been  shown  to  die  feelings  of  dieir 
ancient  retainers,  nor  recall  that  power  over  the  mind  and 
h^irt  which  dieir  forefathers  so  fiilly  possessed*  Many  seem 
to  apprehend  that  the  military  spirit  of  the  Highlanders  is 
not  only  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  feudal  system^ 
but  that  it  is,  in  some  measure,  dependent  upon  their  con- 
tinning  to  lead  a  pastoral  or. agricultural  life,  and  that  a  se- 
dentary or  mechanical  employment  must  of  necessity  assi- 
milate them  to  other  artisans.  Although  there  may  be  some 
reason  for  this  conclusion,  perhaps  it  assumes  too  mudi. 
^  Nature^''  says  Mrs  Orant,  *^  never  meant  D<mald  for  a 
manufacturer.  Fixing  a  mountaineer  to  a  loom  too  much 
resemUes  yoking  a  deer  to  a  plough,  and  will  not  in  the  end 
succeed  better/'  And  it  is  presumed  that,  even  supposing 
he  should  become  a  manufacturer,  there  is  sdll  something 
left  lo  disdngttisfa  him  from  either  the  Glasgow  or  die  Perth 
4reaver« 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  actual  removal  of  the  in* 
habitants  to  another  country,  which  the  State  has  reason  to 
deprecate,  as  the  manner  in  which  it  has,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, been  effected,  and  the  impression  which  it  has  made 
npon  the  character  and  spirit  of  those  who  remain  in  thrir 
native  country*  Under  proper  limitations,  emigration  is  de- 
sirable, and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  in  as  much  as,  it  affords 
vent  for  a  redundant  population  which  might  otherwise 
prove  injurious  to  a  country  without  commerce,  and  with- 
out extensive  tracts  of  new  and  uncultivated  land.  *  Sur- 
plus population,  where  it  exists  in  the  Highlands,  must  be 
disposed  of  as  in  all  other  countries.  But  admitting  that 
moderate  emigration  would  provide  for  a  useful  people,  if 
too  numerous  for  dieir  native  country,  this  cannot  apply  to 

*  It  was  aendllig  forth  colonies  "from  a  redundant  population,  which  origia- 
ally  peopled  the  difierent  regions  of  the  earth.  This  was  the  policy  of  Oreeoe 
and  Borne,  and,  in  later  ages,  of  the  northern  nations,  who^  in  their  nigntiooa 
aonthwaid,  overcains  and  ultiMatdy  subdued  dit  Roouui  co^^ 
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iKIQasure&  which  do  not  aim  at  lessening  the  nitmber  of  peo« 
pie,  bat  either  at  the  complete  eKpatriation  of  the  whole,  or 
such  a  depression  of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  permit- 
ted to  remain,  as  will  endanger  their  independence  by  creat- 
ing both  the  necessity  and  inclination  for  receiving  charita- 
ble aid,  and  by  increasing  in  a  tenfold  ratio  the  evil  of 
a  redundant  population, — an  evil  which  is  by  no  means 
general  in  the  Highlands,  *  and  which  exists  only  in  those 
places  where  small  lots  of  an  acre,  or  more,  have  recently  been 
assigned  to  each  of  those  families  whose  former  farms  had 
been  dismantled.  Emigration  is,  in  every  view,  preferable  to 
this  system  of  retaining  the  peasantry  after  they  have  lost 
their  lands,  and  of  confining  them  within  bounds  too  narrow 
to  afford  them  subsistence^  Voluntary  emigration  would 
benefit  the  state  by  strengthening  the  colonies,  and  trans- 
fusing into  their  general  mass  able  and  intrepid  defenders ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  provocations  and  op- 
pressions which  have  already  induced  many  to  fight  in  the 
ranks  of  an  enemy,  may,  at  some  future  day,  set  those  who 
have  sought  an  asylum  in  another  region  in  open  array  against 
the  mother  country,  whence  they  have,  in  effect,  been  ba- 
iiished^-<-the  highest  punishment,  next  to  death,  which  the 
law  inflicts,  f  The  intercourse  between  Highland  landlords 
and  their  people  resembled  that  of  a  family,  and,  when  a 
breach  of  confidence  occurs,  their  quarrels  and  animosities, 
like  those  of  long- tried  friends,  are  the  more  bitter  and 

,  *  While  the  evil  of  a  crowded  populatioD  is  so  much  dreaded  in  the  Highlands, 
it  must  be  irreconcileable  with  every  principle  of  sound  policy  or  humanity,  to 
attempt  to  check  emigration,  its  best  antidote.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  many 
complaints  of  a  superabundant  population,  grain,  in  all  average  seasons,  is  so 
plentiful,  even  in  the  most  populous  glens,  in  which  the  people  have  been  re- 
tained in  their  original  possessions,  that  the  greater  part  is  unsaleable.  Now,  ai 
provisions  are  unsaleable  from  their  abundance,  can  there  be  any  serious  danger 
of  over-population  \  Or,  if  the  number  of  consumers  was  lessened,  would  it 
not  increase  the  evil  of  superabundant  produce,  (if  it  can  be  called  an  evil) ; 
and  can  there  be  a  surplus  population,  when  the  value  of  land  b  diminished, 
by  the  cheapness  of  the  produce  \ 
f  Although  the  sentMioes  of  judges  condemnuig  crimlnab  to  f^mpofviy  toniiik- 
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painful  i  t  and,  consequently,  those  who  emigrate  from  com* 
pulsion,  carry  with  them  )bl  lasting  remembrance  of  the 

ment  hare  been  questioned  as  being  too  severe^  and  the  miseries  of  the  convicts 
on  their  passage  to  New  South  Wales  have  been  brought  under  the  view  of  Parlia- 
ment, little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  banishmeni  for. life  of  thousands  driven 
from  the  Highlands ;  of  whom  so  many  must  sell  the  reversion  of  a  portion  of 
didr  lives  for  the  expence  of  the  passage,  the  miseries  of  which,  and  of  the  after 
slavery,  will  be  seen  in  Parkinson's  Tour  in  America,  and  other  works.  Emi- 
grants paying,  in  this  manner,  for  their  passage,  are  said  to  be  bought  and  sold» 
and  transferred  like  cattle  from  hand  to  hand.  When  felons,  who,  with  all 
iheir  crimes,  are  certainly  objects  of  compassion,  meet  with  such  commendabla 
attention,  why  do  not  the  virtuous  and  innocent,  who  are  sent  to  perpetual  exUet 
meet  with  equal  cdmmisention  ?  While  Government  is  aitaigned  for  supposed 
inattention  to  the  comforts  of  those  whose  crimes  are  disgraceful  to  the  country 
for  whose  safety  they  are  transported,  the  misery  of  the  unoffending  Highland- 
ers does  not  seem  to  attract  the  same  attention  as  the  supposed  harsh  usage  of 
felons,  who,  in  reality  are  rendered  so  comfortable  on  the  passage,  that  in  a  voy«« 
age  of  ten  months,  vessels  have  not  lost  an  individual  by  sickness.  How  differ* 
ent  is  the  condition  of  unfortunate  emigrants  in  their  wretched  and  crowded 
vesseb !  In  fact,  the  subject  is  too  melancholy  to  contemplate  without  the  deep- 
est commiseration ;  and  yet  the  usual  professors  of  philanthropy  and  leligioa 
are  silent 

f  Peihaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  give  too  many  instances  of  the  attach* 
ment  and  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders  to  their  superiors.  I  shall  only  give  one 
more  from  a  number  of  facts  of  the  same  description.  While  the  estates  forfeit-^ 
ed  after  the  rebellion  of  1745  were  vested  in  the  Crown,  the  rents  were 
moderate,  and  the  leases  long^  the  latter  being  generally  forty-one  or  fifty-nine 
years.  In  the  year  1783^  these  estates  were  restored  to  those  who  had  been, 
attainted,,  or  to  their  heirs.  This  event  caused  general  joy  in  the  Highlands» 
and,  among  many  other  acts  of  kindness  of  his  late  Majesty  towards  the  High- 
landers, has  so  operated  on  their  ardent  minds,  long  affectionately  attached  to 
their  kings  and  superiors,  that  he  is  often  called  the  «  King  of  the  People.  *' 
The  heir  of  one  of  the  persons  attainted  succeeded  to  an  estate  of  considerable 
extent.  Government,  with  a  kindness  that  might  have  been  imitated  to  advan- 
tage, removed  few  of  the  tacksmen,  '*  kindly  tenants,"  and  followers  of  the  old 
families.  When  the  tenants  of  this  gentleman  found  the  descendant  of  their 
venerated  chiefs  in  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  they  imme- 
diately surrendered  their  leases,  doubled  the  rents  upon  themselves,  and  took 
new  ones  for  a  term  shorter  by  ten  years  than  that  which  was  yet  to  run  of  the 
King*s  leases;  in  order,  as  they  said,  that  the  man  whose  presence  among  them 
had  diffused  so  much  happiness,  might  sooner  be  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the 
price  of  produce^  which  they  saw  annually  increasing,  and  raise  his  rents  ao-. 
cordingly.    This  was  in  178%  nearly  forty  years  after  the  whole  power  of  the 
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cause.  I  have  been  told  by  intelligent  officer^  who  aenr-i 
ed  in  Canada  during  the  last  war,  that  they  found  the 
Highland  emigrants  more  fierce  in  their  animosity  against 
the  mother  country  than  even  the  native  Americans.  By 
weakening  the  principle  of  loyalty  and  love  of  country 
among  a  people  hitherto  distinguished  for  both,  but  who 
now  impute  part  of  their  grievances  to  the  Government 
which  does  not  (perhaps  cannot)  protect  them,  the  interests 
of  the  State  are  affected,  and  a  fund  of  hostility  created,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself  against  the  occurrence  of  some 
season  of  difficulty  and  trial,  when  Government  will  in 
vain  look  for  aid  from  those  men  whose  minds  are  rank- 
ling with  the  remembrance  of  recent  injuries,  and  whose 
spirits  are  broken  by  an  accumulation  of  actual  and  irritat- 
ing evils.  * 

chiefs,  except  over  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  people,  had  ceased.  This  la 
<lne  of  the  many  instances  that  show  how  long  those  honourable  traits  of  cfaa- 
ncter  continued,  and  the  importance  of  such  disinterested  and  generous  at- 
tachment. 

*  How  different  the  feelings  of  those  are  who  emigrate  Toluntaiilyy  xpaj  be 
leen  by  the  following  instance.  My  father  had  long  been  an  indulgent  landlord 
to  a  numerous  tenantry.  By  his  kind  treatment  several  became  rich,  at  least  they 
believed  themselves  rich,  aftd  wished  to  get  their  farms  enlarged.  Their  land* 
lord  explained  to  them  that  he  Could  not  do  this  without  injustice  to  others, 
by  removing  them  without  cause  firom  their  farms.  They  saw  the  force  of  this 
itaasoning;  but,  still  anxious  to  enlarge  their  possessions,  resolved  to  emigrate 
lb  a  country  where  they  could,  without  injustice  or  injury  to  their  neighbours, 
accomplish  thdr  wishes ;  and  they  accordingly  gpive  up  their  farms  and  embark- 
ed for  America,  Having  the  command  of  money,  one  detachment  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in 
the  United  States ;  others  purchased  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  By  their 
labour  they  cleared  a  considerable  portion  of  land.  It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty 
years  since  the  first  detachment  emigrated ;  but,  so  far  are  they  from  enter- 
tainhig  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  this  country,  that  they  cherish  the  kindest 
feelings  towards  their  ancient  homes,  and  the  families  of  their  ancient  laird ; 
then'  new  possessions  are  named  after  their  former  farms,  and  their  children 
and  grand-children  are  named  after  the  sons  and  daughters  of  their  laird ;  and 
m  loyal  were  they  to  the  King  and  Government  of  this  country,  that,  to  avoid 
serving  against  them  in  the  late  war,  several  emigrated  from  the  States  to 
Canada,  where  the  young  men  entered  the  Royal  Militia  and  Fencibles.  Such 
•ft  the  consequences  of  considerate  treatment,  and  of  voluntary  emigration* 
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These  emigrants,  with  all  their  endearing  recollections  of 
die  past,  have  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  Muse^  and 
poetry  has  been  called  in  to  interest  us  in  their  fate ;  but,  in 
this  case^  truth  is  better  than  fiction.  *4^\l>r  Robertson,  in 

*  In  the  Emlgrtnt,  by  the  late  Honourable  Henrj  Enkine^  h^  describes  the 
feelings  of  an  old  Highlander  on  quitting  his  zuttiye  country  for  Ammca. 

"  Farewell,  ftrewdl,  dear  Caledonia's  strand, 
Rou^  thou^  thou  be,  yet  still  my  native  land» 
Exiled  from  thee»  I  seek  a  foreign  shore, 
Friends,  kindred,  country,  to  behold  no  more : 
By  hard  oppression  driven  »  ■ 


HiOQ  dear  companion  of  my  happier  life. 
Now  to  the  grave  gone  dowOf  my  virtuous  wife, 
'Twas  here  you  lear'd,  with  fond  maternal  pride» 
Five  comely  sons ;  three  for  their  country  died. 
Two  still  remain,  sad  remnant  of  the  wars, 
Without  one  mark  of  honour  but  their  scars : 
They  live  to  see  their  sire  denied  a  grave 
In  lands  his  much-loved  children  died  to  save. 
My  two  remaining  boys,  with  sturdy  hands, 
Rear*d  tiie  scant  produce  of  our  niggard  lands^ 
Scant  as  it  was,  no  more  our  hearts  desired. 
No  more  from  us  our  generous  lord  required. 

<<  But,  ah !  sad  change !  those  blessed  days  ai«  o*er, 
And  peace,  content,  and  safety  charm  no  more : 
Another  lord  now  rules  those  wide  domains, 
The  avaricious  tyrant  of  the  plains. 

«<  For  thee^  insatiate  chief!  whose  ruthless  hand 
For  ever  drives  me  from  my  native  land ; 
For  thee  I  leave  no  greater  curse  behind, 
Than  the  fell  bodings  of  a  guilty  mind ; 
Or  what  were  harder  to  a  soul  like  thine. 
To  find  horn  avarice  thy  wealth  decline. 


<*  Feed  on,  my  flockv— my  harmless  people^  feed. 
The  worst  that  ye  can  suffer  is  to  bleed. 
O  !  that  the  murderer's  steel  were  all  my  fear. 
How  fondly  would  I  stay  to  perish  here : 
But  hark,  my  sons  loud  call  me  from  the  vale^ 
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his  Report  for  the  county  of  Inverness,  says,  **  Some  of 
the  chieftains  themselves  have  given  the  death-blow  to 
chieftain* ship :  they  have  cut  the  cords  of  affection  which 
tied  their  followers  and  their  tribes,  and  yet  they  complain 
of  the  defection  of  their  tribes,  which,  with  their  eyes  open, 
they  have  driven  from  them.  **  *  Those  who  respect  the 
feelings  of  a  whole  people,  may  mourn  over  the  breaking  of 
those  cords  which  bound  together  in  affectionate  duty  and 
esteem  the  different  orders  of  Highland  society ;  and,  while 
a  change  of  management  and  improved  cultivation  were  not 
only  necessary,  but  indispensable,  may  regret  that,  to  at- 
tain them,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to.  occasion  such  a 
revolution  as  has,  in  many  cases,  taken  place,  by  the  abrupt 
and  unanticipated  adoption  of  such  measures  as,  without 
time  or  opportunity  afforded  for  guarding  against  the  con- 
vulsive shock,  have  been  productive  of  the  most  violent 
changes,  and  proved  subversive  of  all  former  habits  and 
modes  of  living. 

And,  lo !  the  vesfiel  spreads  her  swelling  aaiL 
Farewell,  farewell 

Then  casting  many  a  lingering  look  behind, 
Down  the  steep  mountain's  brow  began  to  wind.  " 

*  See  Repoirt  to  the  ^oard  of  Agricultures 
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SECTION  IV. 

SmuggUng^^Consequences  of  reducing  the  Highlanders  from  the 
Condition  ^  small  Tenantry — Policy  of  retaining  an  AgficuUu' 
iural  PoptdaHon* 

I  MUST  now  advert  to  a  cause  which  contributes  to  demo*- 
ralize  the  Highlanders  in  a  manner  equally  rapid  and  la- 
mentable. Smuggling  has  grown  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and,  if  not  checked,  will  undermine  the  best  principles  of  the 
people.  When  they  become  habituated  to  falsehood,  fraud 
and  peijury,  in  one  line  of  life,  they  will  soon  learn  to  ex- 
tend these  vices  to  all  their  actions.  This  traffic  operates 
like  a  secret  poison  on  all  their  moral  feelings.  They  are 
the  more  readily  betrayed  into  it,  as,  though  acute  and  in- 
genious in  regard  to  all  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  their 
observation,  they  do  not  comprehend  the  nature  or  purpose 
of  imposts  levied  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  nor  have  they 
any  distinct  idea  that  the  practice  of  smuggling  is  attended 
with  disgrace  or  turpitude.  Their  excuse  for  engaging  in 
such  a  traffic,  is,  that  its  aid  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  rents  and  taxes; — an  allegation  which  supposes 
that  these  demands  require  the  open  violation  of  the  law, 
by  practices  at  once  destructive  of  health  and  good  morals, 
and  affords  a  lamentable  instance  of  the  state  to  which  they 
find  tliemselves  reduced.  As  a  contrast  to  the  discontents 
against  Government  which  prevail  in  the  South  on  political 
subjects,  and  on  Reform,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  in 
the  North,  annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
whole  catalogue  of  political  grievances,  are  never  thought  of. 
There  the  severity  and  intricacy  of  the  Excise  laws,  which 
render  them  equally  difficult  to  be  understood  or  obeyed,  con- 
joined with  the  conduct  of  individual  proprietors,  form  the 
theme  of  their  complaints.    The  delicate  situation  in  which 
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landlords  are  placed^  when  sitting  as  magistrates  in  Excise 
courts,  and  inflicting  penalties  for  smuggling,  has  a  strong 
influence  on  the  minds  of  their  tenants,  who  complain  that 
they  cannot  dispose  of  their  produce,  or  pay  their  rents,  with« 
out  the  aid  of  this  forbidden  trafiic ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  per^ 
suade  them  that  gentlemen  are  sincere  in  their  attempts  to 
suppress  a  practice  without  which,  as  it  is  asserted,  their  in- 
comes could  not  be  paid,  in  a  country  where  legal  distilla- 
tion is  in  a  manner  prohibited.  How  powerfully  this  ap- 
pearance of  inconsistency  contributes  to  afiect  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  tenants  foir  their  landlords,  must  be  suffi* 
ciently  evident. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  year  1786,  when  the  introduction 
of  foreign  spirits  was  checked  by  Mr  Pitt's  celebrated  bill, 
that  the  distillation  of  whisky  was  carried  on,  to  any  extent, 
in  the  Highlands.  *  Brandy  and  rum  were  landed  on  the 
West  coast,  from  w^hich  they  were  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  composed  the  principal  spirituous  drink  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  when  foreign  spirits  were  prohibited, 
the  contraband  distillation  of  whisky  commenced,  and  was 
prosecuted  to  an  extent,  and  with  an  open  defiance  of  the 
laws,  hitherto  unknown ;  and  yielding  large  profits, — parti- 
cularly since  the  improvements  in  agriculture  increased  the 
produce  of  barley,*»the  traffic  spread  rapidly,  and,  in  many 
districts,  became  the  principal  source  from  which  the  rents 

*  So  little  was  it  practised  in  the  Perthshire  Highlands;  that  a  tenant  of  xnf 
gran^ather's  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Donald  Whisky,**  from 
his  being  a  distiller  and  smuggler  of  that  spirit  If  all  existing  smugglers 
were  to  be  named  from  this  traffic,  five  of  the  most  numerous  plans  in  the 
country  oonjoinedy  couM  not  produce  so  many  of  one  name.  In  the  year 
1778^  there  was  only  one  officer  of  Excise  in  that  part  of  Perthshire  above 
Dunkeld,  and  he  had  little  employment.  &  the  same  district,  there  are  now 
eleven  resident  officers  in  full  activity,  besides  Rangers  (as  they  are  called)  and 
extra  officers  sent  to  see  Ihat  the  resident  excisemen  do  their  duty ;  yet,  so  ra^ 
pidly  did  illicit  distillation  increase,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  greater  the 
mnnber  of  officers  appointed,  the  more  employment  they  found  for  them- 
•elTes  $  and  it  is  •  common,  and,  I  beKeve,  a  Just  remark,  that  whenever  «k 
^xcife  officer  is  placed  in  a  gleoi  he  is  not  long  without  business. 
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were  paid.  Wbuky  became  fiuhionabley  and  saperseded 
the  coDBiimption  of  other  liquors ;  one  e£fect  of  which  has 
been,  the  nominal  price  to  which  mm  has  been  reduced. 
The  Lowland  distillers  complained  that  the  smugglers  an^ 
dersold  them,  and  lessened  the  demand  for  their  manufac* 
ture«  These  oomplunts  were  not  without  cause,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  preference  given  to  the  contraband  spi* 
rits  was  owing  to  its  superior  quality ; — a  remarkable  di& 
ference,  considering  that  the  legal  distiller  has  full  time  for 
conducting  his  operations  in  safety,  while  the  smuggler  is  in 
constant  hurry  and  dread  of  detection,  and,  when  ferreted 
out  from  one  rock  or  hidiog-place,  is  obliged  to  commence 
in  another.  With  all  this,  a  pure  and  wholesome  spirit  is  die* 
tilled  in  the  hills,  while  the  legal  still  throws  out  an  unsale* 
able  liquor,  at  least  not  saleable,  unless  at  a  lower  price,  or 
until  after  it  is  re-distilled  and  rectified. 

Several  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  the  suppres* 
sion  of  smuggling.  By  a  special  act,  the  Highland  district 
was  marked  out  by  a  definite  line,  extending  along  the 
southern  base  of  the  Grampians,  within  wBich  all  distill»» 
tion  of  spirits  was  prohibited  from  stills  of  less  than  500 
gallons.  It  is  evident  that  this  law  was  a  complete  inters 
diet,  as  a  still  of  this  magnitude  would  consume  more  than 
the  disposable  grain  in  the  most  extensive  county  within 
this  newly  drawn  and  imaginary  boundary ;  nor  could  fuel 
be  obtained  for  such  an  establishment,  without  an  expense 
which  the  commodity  could  not  possibly  bear.  The  sale, 
too,  of  the  spirits  produced  was  circumscribed  within  the 
same  line,  and  thus  the  market  which  alone  could  have  sup- 
ported the  manufacture  of  such  quantities  was  entirely  cut 
off.  The  quantity  of  grain  raised  in  many  districts,  in  con<» 
sequence  of  recent  agricultural  improvement?,  greatly  ex* 
ceeds  the  consumption ;  but  the  inferior  quality  of  this  grain^ 
and  the  great  expense  of  carrying  it  to  the  Lowland  distil- 
lers, who,  by  a  ready  market,  and  the  command  of  fuel,  can 
more  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  this  law,  renders  it 
impracticable  for  the  Highland  farmers  to  dispose  of  thar 
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grain  in  any  manner  adequate  to  pay  rents  equal  to  the  real 
value  of  their  farms,  subject  as  they  are  to  the  many  draw- 
backs of  uncertain  climate,  uneven  surface,  distance  from 
market,  and  scarci^  of  fuel.  Thus,  no  alternative  remain- 
ed but  that  of  having  recourse  to  illicit  distillation,  or  abso- 
lute ruin,  by  the  breach  of  their  engagements  with  their 
landlords.  *  These  are  difficulties  of  which  the  Highland- 
ers complain  heavily,  asserting  that  nature  and  the  distillery- 
laws  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  carrying  on  a 
legal  traffic.  The  surplus  produce  of  their  agricultural  la- 
bour will,  therefore,  remain  on  their  hands,  unless  they  in- 
cur an  expense  beyond  what  the  article  will  bear,  in  con- 
veying to  the  Lowland  market  so  bulky  a  commodity  as  the 
raw  material,  and  by  the  drawback  of  price  on  their  inferior 
grain.  In  this  manner,  their  produce  must  be  disposed  of 
at  a  great  loss,  as  it  cannot  be  legally  manufactured  in  the 
countiy.  Hence  they  resort  to  smuggling  as  their  only  re- 
source,  a  state  to  which  it  might  have  been  expected  that 

neither  an  enlightened  government  nor  liberal  landlords 
would  have  reduced  a  well-principled  race,  and  thereby 
compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  practices  subversive  of 
the  feelings  of  honour  and  rectitude,  and  made  them  rc- 


*  Since  the  formation  of  roads  to  the  hill-mosses,  and  the  introduction  of 
carts,  the  consumption  of  peat  for  fuel  has  greatly  increased,  and  is  quickly  di- 
jHBpt«hing  the  supply.  Peat  has  now  become  an  expensive  fuel ;  the  raising 
and  carrying  home  the  quantity  necessary  for  even  family  purposes  consume 
much  valuable  time,  in  die  season  best  calculated  for  agricultural  labour  and 
improvements.  Coals  are  brought  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  by  land  carriage, 
in  preference  to  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  in  preparing  a  species  of  fuel 
which  is  not  well  calculated  for  strong  fires*  The  nature  and  expense  of  tliis 
fuel  afford  additional  arguments  against  the  propriety  or  justice  of  equalising 
the  Highland  duties  with  those  of  the  Lowland  distilleries,  independently  of 
the  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  grain  and  of  the  distance  from  market 
The  price  of  forty  stones  of  coal  sold  in  this  neighbourhood  is  tliirteen  or  four- 
teen shillings ;  the  same  quantity  b  sold  in  Perth  for  four  shillings ;  how  then, 
with  an  inferior  grain,  and  such  a  difference  in  the  expense  of  fuel,  and  a  far- 
ther  expense  of  sending  the  spirits  to  market,  can  the  Highland  distiUer  pay 
-the  same  duty  as  the  Lowland  distiUer? 
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gardless  of  their  character  in  this  world,  and  their  happi- 
ness in  the  next.  And  if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  this  illegal 
traffic  has  made  such  deplorable*  breaches  in  the  honesty 
and  right  feeling  of  the  people,  the  revenue  drawn  from  the 
large  distilleries,  to  which  the  Highlanders  have  been  made 
the  sacrifice,  has  been  procured  at  too  high  a  price  to  the 
country. 

By  the  late  alterations  in  the  distillery-Iaws,  the  size  of 
the  still  has  been  reduced,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  scar- 
city of  fuel,  and  the  limited  means  of  the  Highlanders. 
Government  had,  unfortunatel}*,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  re- 
presentations of  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  those 
prohibitory  measures,  and  had  turned  a  ready  ear  to  the 
offers  of  revenue  by  the  large  distillers.  This  conflict  between 
temporary  revenue  and  lasting  injury  to  the  morals  of  a 
virtuous  people,  was  so  long  continued,  that  the  evil  has 
become  too  general,  but  not  beyond  remedy.  If  the  Ex- 
cise-laws were  so  framed  as  to  enable  the  Highland  distiller 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  nature  has  thrown  in  bis 
way,  and  with  his  light  and  inferior  grain,  to  pay  the  duties 
which  are  calculated  for  the  more  productive  grain  of  the 
.southern  counties,  it  might  safely  be  predicted  that  smug- 
gling to  any  extent  would  speedily  disappear.  *     It  is  well 

*  When  the  duty  on  malt  was  lowered  a  few  yean  ago,  all  grain  malted  in 
the  Highlands  of  Perthshire  was  entered  for  the  Excise-duty,  and  a  great  in- 
crease of  revenue  drawn ;  but  when  it  was  again  augmented,  smuggling  of 
malt  recommenced,  and  the  revenue  produced  has  not  been  wortli  the  expense 
of  collection. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions,  circumstances  have  occurred 
which,  if  persevered  in,  wiU  confirm  tlie  above  prediction.  An  act  was  passed 
in  1823,  lowering  the  duty,  and  allowing  stills  of  forty  gallons.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  smuggling  is  disappearing ;  and  when  the  people  have 
time  to  comprehend  the  provisions  of  the  act  (no  easy  matter,  considering  the 
power  the  Board  of  Excise  assume,  of  construing  the  different  clauses  at  their 
own  discretion),  smuggling  will  be  as  little  practised  in  the  Highlands  as  it  was 
sixty  yean  ago ;  that  is,  before  the  people  were  prohibited  from  manufacturing 
their  grain,  by  enactments  so  unsuitable  to  the  state  of  the  country  as  to  be  # 
complete  interdict, 
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known  that  smnggling  was  little  practised^  and  produced  no 
deterioration  in  tbe  morals  of  the  people,  (who,  in  the  last 
age^  were  not,  in  any  manner,  addicted  to  strong  liquors,  f ) 
till  the  change  in  the  Excise- laws,  %  and  in  the  manner  of 

f  The  salaries  of  Excise-officers  are  so  small,  as  to  be  inadeqiuite  to  the 
support  of  their  families,  and  the  expense  to  whidi  the  exercise  of  their  doty 
lays  them  open,  vis.  being  daily  on  horseback,  and  living  much  in  taTema. 
The  deficiency  is  supplied  by  their  being  allowed  a  share  of  all  fines  and  sei- 
sures ;  but  it  u  evident  that,  if  there  were  no  smuggling,  there  could  be  neither 
fines  nor  sdzures,  and,  while  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  would  destroy  a 
source  of  great  emolument  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  suppress  it,  they  must 
live  on  their  small  and  inadequate  salaries, — an  alternative  to  which  it  were 
prudent  not  to  expose  them.  Without  attributing  any  improper  conduct,  or 
neglect  of  duty,  to  men  placed  in  this  ddicate  situation,  it  is  well  known,  thai 
fines  and  seiiures  have  failed  in  suppressing  smuggling.  On  the  oontrary^ 
smugglers  proceed  with  more  eagerness  than  usual,  immediately  after  a  seiiure 
or  conviction,  as,  otherwise,  how  could  the  consequent  fine  be  paid  ?  How  could 
the  Excise- officer  be  paid  his  share  ? 

I  Till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  whisky,  as  I  have  just  noticed,  was  less 
used  in  the  Highlands  than  rum  and  brandy,  which  were  landed  on  the  West 
coast,  and  thence  conveyed  all  over  the  country.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  be» 
^nning,  or  rather  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  spirits  of  an;^  kind 
were  so  much  drank  as  ale,  which  was  formerly  the  universal  beverage.  Every 
account  and  tradition  go  to  prove  that  ale  was  the  principal  drink  among  the 
country  people,  and  French  wines  and  brandy  among  the  gentry.  In  confir- ' 
nation  of  the  general  traditions,  I  may  state^  that  Mr  Stewart  of  Crossmoun^ 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  lived  till  his  104th  year,  informed 
me^  that*  in  his  youth,  strong  frothing  ale  firom  the  cask  was  the  common  be- 
verage. It  was  drank  from  a  circular  shallow  cup  with  two  handles.  Those 
of  the  gentry  were  of  silver  (which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  ancient  families),  and 
those  used  by  the  common  people  were  of  variegated  woods.  Small  cups  were 
used  for  spirits.  Whisky-house  is  a  term  unknown  in  the  Gaelic  Public- 
houses  are  called  Tai-Leanne,  that  is.  Ale-houses.  Had  whisky  been  the  fa- 
▼ourite  beverage  of  the  Highlanders,  as  many  people  believe,  would  not  their 
songs,  their  tales,  and  names  of  houses  allotted  for  convirial  meetings,  bear 
some  allusion  to  this  propensity,  which  has  no  reality  in  fact,  and  is  one  of 
those  numerous  instances  of  the  remarkable  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  the 
Highlanders  on  the  part  of  their  Lowland  friends  and  neighbours  ?  In  addition  to 
ihe  authority  of  Mr  Stewart  (who  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  accurate 
memory  to  his  last  hour),  I  have  ihfit  of  men  of  perfect  veracity,  and  great  in- 
telligence regarding  every  thing  connected  with  their  native  country.  In  tbe 
early  part  of  their  recollection,  and  in  the  time  of  their  fathers,  the  whisky 
drank  iu  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire  was  brought  principally  from  the  Low- 
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letting  land ;  and  there  is  little  doabt,  that,  if  the  laws  were 
acoommodoted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  High- 
landsi  the  prediction  which  I  have  now  ventured  to  make 
would  be  fully  verified.  In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by 
that  of  many  men  of  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  cha* 
racter  and  disposidon  of  the  people,  whom  I  have  consult* 
ed,  and  who  have  uniformly  stated  that  smuggling  was  little 
practised  till  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  open  defi« 
ance  of  the  laws,  the  progress  of  chicanery,  peijury,  hatred, 
and  mutual  recrimination,  with  a  constant  dread  and  suspi- 
cion of  infi[>rmers,-^men  not  being  sure  of,  nor  confident  in 
their  next  neighbours,  a  state  which  results  from  smuggling, 
and  the  habits  which  it  engenders, — ^are  subjects  highly  im- 
portant, and  regarded  with  the  most  serious  consideration, 
and  the  deepest  regret,  by  all  who  value  the  permanent  wel« 
fare  of  their  country,  which  depends  so  materially  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  virtuous  habits  of  the  people.  No 
people  can  be  more  sensible  than  the  Highlanders  them- 
selves are  of  this  melancholy  change  from  their  former  ha- 
bits of  mutual  confidence  and  good  neighbourhood,  when 
no  man  dreaded  an  informer,  or  suspected  that  his  neigh- 
bour would  betray  him,  or  secretly  offisr  for  his  farm.  And 
they  still  recollect  that  the  time  has  been  when  the  man  who 
bad  betrayed  or  undermined  the  character  or  interests  of  his 
firiend  and  neighbour,  woiild  have  been  viewed  as  an  out- 
cast from  the  society  to  which  he  belonged.  But,  while 
diey  bitterly  lament  this  change,  they  ascribe  much  of  it  to 
the  seeming  determination  of  Government  to  prevent  distil- 

landi.  The  men  to  whom  I  allude  died  within  the  last  thirty  yens,  at  a  gretA 
MgBf  and  consequently  the  time  they  allude  to  was  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  up  to  the  years  1730  and  1740.  A  ballad  full  of  humour  and 
iatire>  composed  on  an  ancestor  of  mine,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  which 
it  sung  to  the  tune  of  Logie  o*  Buchan^  or  rather,  as  the  Highland  traditions 
bsre  it,  the  words  of  Logie  o*  Buchan  were  set  to  the  air  of  this  more  ancient 
ballad,  describes  the  Laird's  jovial  and  hospitable  manner,  and,  along  with 
other  feats,  his  drinking  a  brewing  of  ale  at  one  sitting,  or  conviyial  meeting. 
In  this  song  whisky  is  never  mentioned ;  nor  is  it  in  any  caae  except  in  the  mo* 
den  bsUsds  and  songi. 
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lation  oa  a  small  scale,  by  enforcing  laws  and  regulations' 
unsuitable  to  their  country  or  its  means,  and  equally  diffi* 
cult  to  be  comprehended  or  obeyed ;  ,and  when  landlords 
cannot  drawthe  full  value  of  their  lands,  nor  tenants  pay 
their  rents  without  a  vent  for  their  produce,  the  complaints 
of  the  Highlanders,  both  prpprietors  and  tenants,  seem  to 
be  well  founded. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  I  cannot  avoid  no- 
ticing; that  is,  a  practice  lately  introduced  of  ordering  par-' 
ties  of  cavalry  to  the  Highlands  as  a  terror  to  smugglers* 
Dragoons  are  necessary  to  oppose  an  enemy ;  but  they  are 
instruments  that  ought  not  to  be  used  at  the  instigation,  or' 
under  the  direction,  of  an  irritated,  and  perhaps  ignorant, 
ctxciseman.  Parading  cavalry  through  glens  and  rocks, 
where  they  can  be  of  no  use,  is  an  ignorant  display  of  power, 
and  would  be  matter  of  derision,  were  it  not  for  the  feelini; 
which  the  exhibition  occasions  among  the  people,  who  ought 
not  to  be  suspected  of  resisting  the  laws  without  good 
grounds ;  nor  should  they  be  permitted  to  believe  that  they 
are  so  formidable  as  to  require  military  force.  So  different 
is  it  in  the  Highlands,  that,  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
circumstances,  I  know  not  of  one  case  where  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  call  in  the  military.  On  the  contrary,  the  excise 
officers  are  so  far  from  meeting  with  resistance,  that  when 
they  make  a  seizure,  they  are  often  assisted  by  the  people 
to  destroy  their  own  utensils  with  their  contents ;  and  when 
tlie  duty  is  finished,  the  officers  are  offered  refreshment,  and 
invited  into  the  houses  of  those  whose  property  had  been 
destroyed.  Are  these  a  people  requiring  dragoons  to  keep 
them  down  ?  Government  and  the  Board  of  Excise  ought 
to  look  into  this  matter.  Military  force  is  not  yet  required 
in  the  Highlands,  except  in  the  northern  ejectments  by  fire, 
and  military  execution ;  but  unnecessary  harshness,  and  ac- 
customing men  to  believe  that  they  are  turbulent,  may  make 
cavalry  and  infantry  necessary.  Let  a  warning  be  taken 
from  Ireland.  The  deforcements  and  resistance  to  excise- 
officers,  so  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  Stir- 
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Iilig)  and  Perth,  are  by  bands  of  men  of  desperate  cha4 
racier,  many  of  them  Irish,  and  from  the  western  coun- 
ties, who  are  the  purchasers  and  carriers  of  smuggled  spi-« 
rits,  but  not  the  manufacturers,  who  carefully  avoid  such 
encounters  and  skirmishes,  and,  except  in  cases  of  unne- 
cessary severity  on  the  part  of  excise>o£Scers,  and  the  con- 
sequent irritation,  quietly  surrender  their  property  when  ' 
discovered. 

The  recent  change  of  disposition  and  character  forms  an 
additional  argument  with  those  who  urge  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  ancient  inhabitants,  on  pleas  derived  from  their 
supposed  incapacity  and  indolence,  or  from  the  climate  and 
soil.  This  character  has  been  depicted  in  strong  colours. 
Pinkerton  describes  the  Celts  as  **  mere  radical  savages,  not 
advanced  even  to  a  state  of  barbarism ;  and  if  any  foreign* 
er,"  adds  he,  ^*  doubts  this,  he  has  only  to  step  into  the  Cel- 
tic part  of  Wales,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  and  look  at  them, 
for  they  are  just  as  they  were,  incapable  of  industry  or  cul- 
tivation, even  after  half  their  bipod  is  Gothic,  and  remain^ 
as  marked  by  the  ancients,  fond  of  lies,  and  enemies  to 
truth. "  Without  being  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  this 
author,  the  well-known  fact  should  be  recollected,  that  much 
of  the  land  in  the  Highlands  is  barren,  rugged,  and  from 
the  numerous  heights  and  declivities  difficult  to  cultivate; 
that  the  climate  is  cold,  wet,  and  boisterous ;  and  that  the 
winter  is  long  and  severe,  and  the  country  fitted  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  hardy  abstemious  population.  No 
doubt,  the  population  is  numerous  in  many  districts,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  fertile  land,  but  nevertheless  the 
people  have  supported  themselves,  with  an  independence, 
and  a  freedom  from  parochial  aid,  which  a  richer,  more  fa- 
voured, and  more  fertile  country,  might  envy. 

The  indolence  of  the  Highlander  is  a  common  topic  of 
remark :  at  the  same  time  it  is  admitted,  that,  out  of  their 
own  country,  they  show  no  want  of  exertion,  and  that,  in 
executing  any  work  by  the  piece,  and  in  all  situations  where 
they  clearly  sec  their  interest  concerned,  they  are  persever- 
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kigy  active,  and  trust-worthy.  *  Bot  sdll  it  is  maintainedy 
that,  if  placed  on  small  iarniB  in  their  native  country,  they 
are  worse  than  useless.  If  this  opinion  be  well-founded,  it 
might  furnish  a  subject  of  inquiry,  why  men  should  be  per« 
severing  as  labourers  in  one  situation,  and  in  another 
useless,  and  that  too,  though  labouring  for  their  own 
immediate  comfort,  and  for  the  support  of  their  families  ? 
It  might  also  furnish  a  surmise,  that  as  they  seldom  show 
any  deficiency  of  intellect  in  comprehending  their  own  in« 
terests,  so  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  system  under 

*  The  integrity  and  capability  of  the  numerous  bands  of  Highlanders  which 
supplied  £dinb«irgh  with  Caddiet  is  prorerbiaL  These  Caddies  wen^  during 
the  last  century,  a  species  of  porters  and  messengers  plying  in  the  open  street, 
always  ready  to  execute  any  commission,  and  to  act  as  messengers  to  the  most 
distant  comers  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  often  employed  in  business  requir- 
ing secrecy  and  dispatch^  and  frequently  had  large  sums  of  money  intrusted 
to  their  care.  Instances  of  a  breach  of  trust  were  most  rare,  indeed  almost 
unknown.  TTiese  men  carried  to  the  South  the  same  fidelity  and  trust- 
worthiness which  formed  a  marked  trait,  in  the  character  of  the  Highlanders  of 
that  period,  and  formed  themselyes  into  a  codety,  under  regulations  of  their 
own.  Dr  Smollet,  in  his  Humphry  Clinker,  giTes  an  account  of  an  anniyer- 
sary  dinner  of  this  fiwtemity,  of  which  nine-tenths  were  Highlanders,  though 
little  now  remains  of  the  original  order  of  Caddie .  These  employments  are 
thrown  into  other  channels,  the  number  of  stage-coaches  rendering  communL 
cation  so  cheap  and  safe,  that  special  messengers  are  unnecessary.  Tliere  are^ 
however,  many  Highlanders  in  Edinburgh  employed  as  chairmen,  and  in  other 
occupations ;  and  it  might  furnish  no  uninteresting  inquiry,  whether  the  High- 
landers formerly  employed  in  Edinbui^h  were  more  trust- worthy,  and  more 
remarkable  for  their  seal,  actirity,  and  regard  to  their  word,  than  those  of  the 
present  day?  If  such  an  inquiry  should  prove  that  they  have  not  greatly  dege- 
nerated from  the  virtues  of  their  predecessors,  perhaps  there  is  little  foundation 
for  the  reports  of  the  deplorable  want  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  North. 
It  would,  on  the  contrary,  show  that  their  moral  feelings,  and  the  sense  of 
flfaame  which  they  attached  to  a  breach  of  trust,  were  the  best  safeguard  of  that 
integrity  which  made  them  valuable  servants  to  the  public  On  the  otfaar 
hand,  were  such  an  inquiry  to  show  a  change  of  diaracter,  it  would  afford  a 
meLmcholy  contradiction  to  the  reports  of  the  improved  religious  knowledge 
c»f  the  Highlanders,  and  show  that  the  blessings  resulting  from  religious  and 
moral  education  were  not  so  defective  in  the  last  age  as  many  have  been  made 
to  believe. 
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which  they  are  frequently  managed ;  otherwise  what  could 
occasion  an  inconsistency  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with  any 
known  principle,  aathat  a  man  should  be  indolent  and  care- 
less  about  his  own  fields,  and  yet  active  and  vigilant  about 
those  of  others  ?  * 

Another  circumstance  has  prejudiced  the  character  of  the 
Highlanders  in  the  opinion  of  strangers ;  I  mean,  the  re* 
luctanee  they  showed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  employment 
o£Pered  them  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  although  furnishing 
employment  to  the  gected  tenantry  was  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  undertaking  that  work.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  this  expensive  relief,  the  formation 
of  the  Canal,  Was  only  temporartfy  while  the  want  of  em- 
ployment is  permanent.    The  small  number  of  Highlanders 

.  *  The  sDOiall  tenantry  often  complain  of  the  want  of  encouragement  to 
improve.  But  the  want  of  encouragement  to  themselves  they  would  not 
peihaps  feel  so  much,  did  they  not  see  great  encouragement  given  to  the. 
large  farmers,  while  they  are  abandoned  to  their  own  exertions.  Thus,  when 
glens  and  districts  in  the  Highlands  are  depopulated,  and  the  lands  given  to  a 
man  of  capital,  estimates  are  taken  for  building  a  proper  establishment,  large 
sums  are  expended  on  inclosures,  and  stipulations  are  made  to  recompense 
the  tenant  at  the  end  of  the  lease  for  improvements  made  by  him.  When, 
such  are  the  very  commendable  encouragements  given  to  fanners  on  a  large 
scale^  why  are  the  snudl  tenants  io  often  refiued  any  kind  of  support  ?  Before 
large  houses  are  built  for  tenants,  it  might,  however,  be  matter  of  considera. 
tion  to  apportion  the  rent  and  taxes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  clear  in- 
come suitable  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  them ;  otherwise  it  must  q[>- 
pear  absurd  to  place  a  man  in  a  house  proper  for  an  income  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  a  year,  as  is  often  seen,  when  perhaps  the  clear  profits,  of  the  farm  ara 
not  fifty.  There  are  farms  of  two  and  three  hundred  pounds*  rent,  where  the 
interest  of  money  sunk  in  building  houses  is  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and  in  some 
cases  m<Hre  than  one  hundred  pounds.  Had  these  men  the  fee-simple  of  their 
farms,  it  might  be  a  question  how  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  pay  such  rents 
for  a  dwelling-house  and  its  appendages.  Several  farms  within  my  knowledge 
are  rented  at  two  pounds  the  acre,  but  the  landlords  have  erected  such  expensivt 
buildings,  that  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  is  equal  to  one  pound  per 
acre,  leaving  only  the  same  sum  of  dear  rent,  while  the  tenant  is  subjected  to 
an  unsuitatde  expense  in  furnishing  and  keeping  in  repair  such  an  establish- 
ment A  process  which  is  so  hurtful  to  the  tenant,  and  which  reduces  the 
landlord*s  rent  one  half,  is  called  by  our  statistical  economist^,  improving  his 
property. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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have  been  employed  on  the  Canal  has  afibrded  gronnd 
for  an  opinion,  that  they  have  a  disinclination  to  labour, 
and  are  not  calculated  for  any  exertion  beyond  the  habits 
<^a  pastoral  life*  To  those  who  are  strangers  to  their  ha- 
bits and  way  of  thinking,  this  of  itself  might  appear  a  suffi- 
eient  proof  of  their  aversion  to  any  stationary  or  laborious 
employment ;  but  not  so  to  those  who  know  that  land  and 
catde,  with  their  usual  appendages,  form,  as  I  have  already 
noticed,  the  principal  aim  of  a  Highlander's  ambition*  De« 
prived  of  these,  he  is  lowered  and  broken  in  spirit ;  and  to 
become  a  labourer  in  his  own  country,  and  to  be  forced  to 
beg  for  his  daily  hire  and  daily  bread,  in  sight  of  his  native 
mountains,  and  of  those  who  witnessed  his  former  inde- 
pendence,  he  cannot  bear  without  extreme  impatience* 
Hence,  while  so  few  resorted  to  the  constant  and  well-paid 
labour  on  the  Canal,  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  thousands 
crowded  down  for  employment  to  the  most  distant  Low^ 
lands.  Indeed,  the  greater  the  distance  the  better,  as  at  a 
distance  from  home  they  were  unknown,  and  their  change 
of  station  remained  concealed,  or  unnoticed.  For  the  same 
reason,  they  overcome  their  attachment  to  their  native  coun- 
try, and  emigrate  to  the  woods  of  America,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  portion  of  land,  the  possession  of  which  they 
consider  as  the  surest  and  most  respectable  source  of  inde- 
pendence. ^*  Wherever  the  Highlanders  are  defective  in 
industry,'^  says  the  late  Professor  Walker,  **  it  will  be 
found  upon  fair  inquiry,  to  be  rather  their  misfortune  than 
their  fault,  and  owing  to  their  want  of  knowledge  and  op- 
portunity, rather  than  to  any  want  of  spirit  for  labour. 
Their  disposition  to  industry  is  greater  than  is  usually  ima- 
gined, and,  if  judiciously  directed,  is  capable  of  being  high- 
ly advantageous  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  country. " 

Their  spirit  and  industry  may  be  seen  by  looking  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  Highlands  formed  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom, 
repelling  all  invasions,  and  at  length  establishing  their  king 
and  government  in  more  fertile  regions.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  capable  of  supporting  a  greater  population  than 
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it  is  commonly  supposed  adequate  to  maintain;  for,  sur- 
rounded as  the  people  w^e  by  the  sea,  and  by  neighbours 
often  hostile,  preventing  any  excursions  beyond  their  moun- 
tains, except  by  force  of  arms,  their  sole  dependence  must 
have  been  on  their  own  resources.  But  these  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  inhabitants,  or  they  could  not 
have  8o  long  existed  in  independence.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  extent  to  which  population  might 
be  carried  by  spirited  and  liberal  encouragement  to  the  in- 
dustry and  energy  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
is  not  the  opinion  of  many,  who  hold  that  the  country  cannot 
prosper  while  the  original  inhabitants  remain,  and  that,  to 
improve  the  soil,  where  the  people  are  without  capital  or 
skill,  would  be  a  vain  attempt.  This  opinion  is  probably 
the  cause  why,  in  so  many  cases,  the  liberal  encouragement 
of  Highland  landlords  has  been  directed  to  other  channels 
than  that  of  raising  the  condition  of  the  original  occupiers 
of  their  estates.  If  the  Highlanders  are  deprived  of  their 
lands,  whcf^e  is  the  benefit  to  them,  that  great  sums  are  ex- 
pended in  building  large  and  commodious  establishments 
for  the  stranger  of  capital  ?  Is  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  an- 
cient race,  that  the  landlord  liberally  sacrifices  part  of  his 
expected  rents  to  encourage  the  present  skilful  possessors^ 
to  make  room  for  whom  they  were  removed  ?  Nor  does  it 
seem  clear  that  the  natives  of  the  country  can  profitably 
avail  themselves  of  the  admirable  roads,  for  the  formation  of 
which  gentlemen  advanced  large  sums ;  or  that  they  can 
frequent  Uie  inns  built,  and  the  piers  and  shores  formed, 
since  by  their  removal  to  their  new  stations,  as  cottagers,  they 
are  left  without  a  hor&^  to  travel  on  the  roads,  without  pro- 
duce to  embark  at  the  shores,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  « 
acquiring  property  or  independence. 

It  was  not  by  depopulation,  or  by  lowering  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants ;  it  was  not  by  depriving  the  country  of 
its  best  capital  and  strength,  ^^  a  sensible,  virtuous,  hardy, 
and  laborious  race  of  people, "  *  and,  by  checking  all  fur- 
ther increase  of  wealth,  except  what  might  arise  from  the  in- 

*  Frofeisor  Walker's  Economicid  History. 

o2 
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creased  value  of  the  produce  of  pasture  lands,  that  the 
Dutch  reclaimed  fertile  meadows  from  the  ocean,  that 
the  Swiss  turned  their  mountains  into  vineyards,  and  that 
the  natives  of  Majorca  and  M inorca^  scraping  the  rocky 
Sttr£ace  of  their  respective  islands,  (as  hard  as  the  most 
barren  within  the  Grampians),  caused  them  to  produce  corn 
and  wine  in  abundance.  What  industry  has  accomplished 
on  the  rocks  of  Malta  is  proverbial.  But,  in  the  North, 
^'  the  climate  is  a  common-place  objection  against  every 
improvement.  It  is  certain  that  improvements  which,  for 
this  reason,  are  resisted  ia  the  Highlands,  have  taken  place 
successfully  in  districts  of  Scodand,  which  are  more  unfa- 
vourable in  point  of  climate. "  *  If  such  is  the  case  in 
other  districts,  the  difficulty. should  be  more  easily  overcome 
in  the  Highlands,  from  the  abstemious  and  hardy  habits  of 
the  people,  who  are  contented  and  happy  with  the  plainest  and 
cheapest  food.  Wherever  time  has  been  allowed,  and  pro- 
per encouragement  afforded,  the  industry  of  the  tenants  hjEis 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  climate,  and  of  unproductive 
soil,  t    Although  their  labours  are  unremitting,  their  time 

•  Professor  Walker's  Economical  History, 

I  Ko  eDcouragement  to  a  Highlander  is  equal  to  the  prospect  of  a  permanent 
reudence,  and  of  an  immediate  return  for  his  labour.  The  rent  should  be  fuUy 
as  high  as  the  produce  will  admit,  with  a  promise  of  reduction  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  improrements  made.  Hence,  when  men  rent  smaU  farms  of  fif- 
teen, twenty,  and  thirty  acres,  they  will,  by  their  personal  labour,  and  that  of 
their  families  and  servants,  bd  able  to  drain,  clear,  and  inclose  the  land.  The 
improvensents  should  be  annually  valued,  and  one^fourth  or  one>third  of  the 
amount  allowed  to  the  tenant  as  a  deduction  from  his  rent  In  this  manner 
an  industrious  tenant  will  work  equal  to  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  rent 
This  will  make  the  farm  cheap  during  the  progress  of  improvement,  and,  as 
these  operations  can  be  completed  in  a  few  years,  the  landlord  will  afterwards 
have  his  full  rent,  which  the  tenant  will  be  enabled  to  pay  easily  by  the  im^ 
proved  state  of  his  land ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  can  aSard  a  consider- 
able augmentation  from  his  increased  produce,  the  consequence  of  his  own  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  encouragement  given  him, — which  may  be  said  to  have  cost 
the  landlord  nothing,  as  the  money  remitted  out  of  the  rent  could  not  perhaps 
have  been  paid  without  the  personal  labour  and  improvement  of  the  tensiit* 
Jt  is  evident  that  this  process  could  not  be  accomplished  by  mere  capital  alone, 
without  the  personal  labour  of  the  occupier;  and  that  the  farm  must  conse« 
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and  attention  are  divided  among  so  many  objects,  tbat  the 
aggregate  produce  of  their  labour  is  less  yisible  than  where 
the  same  time  is  employed  in  the  single  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract the  utmost  produce  from  the  soil.  The  tending  of 
cattle  wandering  over  mountains,  or  constantly  watched  in 
pastures  not  inclosed,  and  the  preparing  and  carrying  home 
their  fuel,  with  numerous  interruptions,  divide  and  increase 
their  toil,  in  a  manner  of  which  the  people  of  the  plains 
can  form  no  idea.  These,  indeed,  are  not  monotonous  la^ 
bours,  that  chain  down  the  body  to  a  certain  spot,  and  limit 
the  mind  to  a  narrow  range  of  ideals ;  but  still  they  are  toils 
incessant  and  exhausting.  Adifferent  kind  of  labour  may  seem 
more  advantageous  to  those  economists,  who  would  reduce 
the  labouring  class  to  mere  machines,  and  produce,  in  this 
free  country,  a  division  of  the  people  into  castes,  like  the 
population  of  India.  But  such  a  change  is  nowhere  de- 
sirable,  and  is  impossible,  in  regions  divided  from  each' 
other  by  almost  insurmountable  barriers.  A  general  plan 
of  making  all  persons,  however  different  their  circumstan- 
ces, conduct  the  agriculture  of  their  respective  dbtricts,  in 
the  same  manner, — like  the  iron  bed  of  Procrustes,  which 
all  were  made  to  fit,  by  being  either  stretched  to  the  pro* 
per  length,  or  shortened  by  mutilatio{i,-7-mu8t  not  only  be 
inexpedient,  but  cruel  and  oppressive  to  the  tenant,  and 
subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  landlord.  * 

quently  be  small,  becaiue,  if  the  work  were  done  by  hiredlaboury  the  payment 
by  the  landlord  would  be  no  relief  to  the  tenant  in  the  way  of  abatement  of 
rent,  as  he  must  pay  it  away  to  those  he  hired;  wbereasp  if  he  labours  himself, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  fiuoily,  he  retains  the  money  for  his  immediate  use. 
Such  a  mode  as  this  might  be  advisable  in  barren  land,  which  will  not  always 
rdmburw  any  oaosiderable  outlay  of  money,  without  the  assistaace  of  the  per-' 
sonal  labour  of  the  cultivator, 

*  The  sagacity  and  ftdlity  of  aeoommodation  to  norel  situations  that  mark 
the  Highland  diaracter,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  versatility  arising  fimn  such 
raried  occupations.  As  emigrants  settling  in  a  wilderness,  the  ezen^tion 
from,  dependence  on  tradesmen  must  be  peculiarly  usefuL  If  the  Highland, 
like  the  English  peasant,  could  not  subsist  inthout  animal  food,  and  bread 
made  of  the  beat  of  flour,  together  with  ale  and  beer,  it  would  give  aom# 
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Bat  it  is  annecessary  to  talk  of  economy,  industry,  and 
good  morals,  in  regard  to  a  country  without  people,  as  is  the 
state  of  many  Highland  districts*  These  districts,  once 
wdl-peopled  with  a  race  who  looked  back  for  ages  to  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  will  now  only  be  known  like  the  ancient 
Pietish  nation;  that  is,  by  name,  by  historical  tradition, 
and  by  the  remains  of  the  houses  and  the  traces  of  the  agri* 
cultural  labours  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  In  these  there 
can  be  no  increase  of  the  general  produce^  by  any  amelio* 
ration  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  the  rents  can  advance 
only  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  animals  fed  on  the  pas- 
tures; and  as  this  increase  of  price  may  proceed  from  a  pre- 
'  vious  loss  by  severe  winters,  diseases,  and  other  causes,  it  is 
rather  a  precarious  contingency.  The  increased  value  of 
aiiimal  produce  has  enabled  those  interested  to  put  forth 
statements  of  the  unprecedented  riches  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  expected  prosperity  of  those  placed  in  the  new  vil« 
lages.  *     But  no  hint  is  given  of  this  important  truth,  that 

strength  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  &ink  that  the  barren  lands  of  the  North 
ought  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  natare»  and  that  an  attempt  to  improve  them  td 
advantage  would  be  hopefess,  as  the  produce  of  so  sterile  a  soil  could  not  sup* 
pprt  a  people  requiring  such  expensive  food.  But,  when  we  have  men  of  vi* 
goroiis  bodies,  capable  of  subsisting  on  potatoes  and  milk  for  nine  months  ia 
the  year,  using  animal  food,  beer,  or  spirits,  only  on  great  occasions,  and 
wbeaten  bread  never ;  it  may  be  allowed  that  a  Highland  proprietor,  having 
lands  fit  for  cultivation,  and  a  hardy  race,  might  preserve  the  one  and  improve 
the  other,  and  thus  secure  a  better  and  more  certain  income  on  his  improved 
soil,  tfaaa  lliat  which  depends  entirely  on  the  price  of  sheep  or  cattle. 

*  In  the  same  manner,  reports  are  published  of  the  unprecedented  increase 
of  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  die  Highlands,  proceeding,  as  it  is  said,  from 
the  late  improvements ;  whereas,  it  is  well  known,  tliat  the  increase  is  almost 
entirely  occasioned  by  the  resort  of  fishers  from  the  South.  To  form  an  idea 
of  the  esCiination  in  which  Highland  fishermen  are  held,  and  the  little  share 
they  have  in  those  improvements  of  the  fisheries  noticed  in  the  newspapers,  we 
may  turn  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Inverness  newspapers,  describing  sixty 
lots  of  land  to  be  let  in  that  county  for  fishing  stations.  To  this  notice  is 
added  a  declaration,  that  a  '<  decided  preference  will  be  given  to  strangers,  ** 
Thus,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  unfortunate  natives  are  driven  fhmi  llieir 
farms  in  the  interior,  a  "  decided  preference'*  is  given  to  strangers  to  settle  on  the 
coost,  and  little  hope  left  fbr  them,  save  that  tliosc  invited  from  a  distance  wilf 
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the  aame  high  prices  would  have  equally  afiected  the  smali 
occupien  as  the  great  stock  graziers,  and  that  the  high 
prices  are  the  causes  of  the  increased  value  of  land,  and  not 
the  cold-hearted  merciless  system  pursued,  and  the  change 
of  inhabitants*  Wherever  there  is  a  space  and  soil  cover- 
ed with  a  well*disposed  population,  experience^  example^ 
and  encouragement,  will  teach  them  to  better  their  situa* 
tioB. 

I  shall  mily  notice  one  other  argument  adduced  in  support 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  Highlands ;  and  that  is,  that  sheep 
are  the  stock  best  calculated  for  the  mountains.  On  this 
subject  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  but  why  not  allow  the 
sttiall  farmer  to  possess  sheep  as  well  as  the  great  stock  gra^ 
zier  ?  It  is  indeed  said  that  it  is  only  in  extensive  establish-* 
ments  that  stock-farming  can  be  profitable  to  the  landlord* 
This  hypothesis  has  not  yet  been  proved  by  sufficient  ex<r 
perisnce,  or  proper  comparison.  But  allowing  that  it  weref 
and  allowing  a  landlord  the  full  gratification  of  seeing  every 
tenant  possessing  a  large  capital,  with  all  comforts  corre- 
sponding to  the  opinion  of  a  great  proprietor,  who  wishes  to 
have  no  tenant  but  who  can  afford  a  bottle  of  wine  at  dii^ 
ner ;  there  is  another  important  consideration,  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  introducing  this  system  into  the  Highlands — that, 
in  allotting  a  large  portion  of  land  to  one  individual,  per- 
haps two,  or  three,  or  even  five  hundred  persons  will  be 
deprived  of  their  usual  means  of  subsistence,  compelled  to 
remove  from  their  native  land,  and  to  yield  up  their  ancient 
possessions  to  the  man  of  capita),  *  to  enable  him  to  drink 

not  accept  the  offer.  When  they  see  thenuelves  thus  rejected,  both  as  cuttira- 
torsy  shepherds,  and  fishermen,  what  can  be  expected  but  despondency,  indo- 
lence, and  a  total  neglect  of  all  improvement  or  exertion  ? 

*  We  have  lately  seen  31  families,  containing  115  persons,  dispossessed  of 
their  lands,  which  were  given  to  a  neighbouring  stock-grazier,  to  whom  these 
people's  possessions  lay  contiguous.  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  s 
man  who  had  already  a  farm  of  nine  miles  in  length,  115  persons,  who  had 
never  been  a  farthing  in  arrear  of  rent,  were  deprived  of  house  and  shelter,  and^ 
sent  peniiyless  on  the  world.  The  number  of  similar  instances  of  disregard 
of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  human  beings  in  an  age  which  boasts  of  enlight- 
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wincy  to  drive  to  charch  in  a  gig»  to  teach  his  daoghterii 
music  and  quadrille-danciDg,  and  to  mount  his  sons  upon 
hunters,  while  the  ancient  tenants  are  forced  to  become 
bondsmen  or  day-labourers,  with  the  recollection  of  their 
former  honourable  independence  still  warm.  Yet  this  is  a 
system  strongly  recommended,  and  practised  with  great  in- 
consistency, by  men  who  have  the  words  liberty  and  in« 
dependence  in  their  mouths,  and  are  loud  in  their  com* 
plaints  of  the  slavbh  and  oppressed  state  of  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate^  without  anxiety  and  pain^ 
the  probable  effects  of  these  operations  in  producing  that 
demoralisation,  pauperism,  and  frequency  of  crime^  which 
endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  and  threaten  to  impose  no 
small  burden  on  landlords,  in  contributing  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  maintain  them- 
selves. Will  the  Highlanders,  as  cottagers,  without  em- 
ployment, refrain  from  immorality  and  crime?  Can  we 
expect  from  such  men  the  same  regularity  of  conduct  as 
when  they  were  independent,  both  in  mind  and  in  circum- 
stances ?t  When  collected  together  in  towns  and  villa- 
ges, will  they  be  able  to  maintain  the  same  character  that 

ened  humanity,  patriotism)  and  friendship  for  the  people,  are  aknoat  incredi<* 
ble,  and  do  unspealcable  injury  to  their  best  principles,  by  generating  a  spirit 
of  malice,  envy,  and  revenge. 

f  When  the  engrossing  system  commenced  in  the  North,  and  the  people  were 
removed  from  their  farms,  a  spirit  of  revenge  was  strongly  evinced  among  those 
>irho  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country.  They  saw  themselves  reduced 
tp  poverty,  apd,  beUeving  that  those  who  got  possession  of  their  lands  were  . 
the  advisers  of  their  landlords,  hatred  and  revenge,  heightened  by  poverty, 
led  to  the  conunission  ef  those  th^ts  from  the  pastures  noticed  in  the  crimi- 
nal convictions  in  the  Appendix,  BB.  As  cattle-stealing  disappeared  when  the 
people  were  convinced  of  the  immorality  of  the  practice^  and  as  the  crime 
nf>w  noticed  commenced  only  when  they  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  insti- 
gated by  vindictive  feeling<)^fpr  the  Ip^s  of  their  ancient|^habitatfons,  may  it  not 
be  believed  that,  if  these  irritating  causes  had  not  occurred,  neither  would  the 
crimes  which  seem  to  have  resulted  from  them  ?  And  if  circumstances  con- 
firm the  justness  of  this  supposition,  may  we  not  ask  what  degree  of  respon- 
sibility to  God  and  to  their  country  attaches  to  those  whose  plans  led  to  the 
commission  of  these  crimes  ? 
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was  their  pride  on  their  paternal  farms?  Losing  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  ^  will  they  not  also  lose  that 
respect. for  themselves,  which,  in  its  influence,  is  much 
more  powerful  than  laws,  on  morality  and  public  manners^ 
rand  attempt  to  procure  a  livelihood  by  discreditable  exper 
dients,  by  petty  depredations,  or  by  parish  aid  ?  We  have 
the  example  of  Ireland,  where  the  people  are  poor  and  dis> 
contented*  In  the  tumults  and  outrages  of  that  countiy» 
we  see  how  fertile  poverty  and  misery  are  in  crimes..  The 
Irish  and  Highlanders  were  originally  one  people,  the  same 
in  lineage,  character,  and  language,  till  the  oppression  of  a 
foreign  governoiient,  and  the  system  of  middlemen,  as  they 
are  called,  with  other  irritating  causes,  have  reduced  the 
lower  orders  in  the  former  country  to  a  state  of  poverty 
which,  while  it  has  debased  their  principles,  has  generated 
hatred  and  envy  against  their  superiors*  This  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  those  outrages  which  throw  such  a  shade 
oyer  the  character  of  a  brave  and  generous  people;  who,  if 
they  had  been  cherished  and  treated  as  the  clansmen  of  the 
Highlands  once  were,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  equally 
faithful  to  their  superiors  in  turbulent  times,  and  equally 
moral  and  industrious  in  their  general  conduct  f  But,  in^* 
stead  of  exhibUiog  such  a  character  as  has  been  depicted^ 

•  See  Appendix  £E. 

t  The  misery  of  the  lower  orders  in  Iiseland  is  frequently  produced  as  an 
instance  of  the  misery  resulting  from  the  continuance  of  small  tenants  in  th9 
Highlands.  This,  however,  must  originate  in  gross  ignorance  of  the  re- 
latiye  state  of  the  two  countries,  which  will  not  bear  a  comparison.  Th^ 
amall  tenants  in  the  Highlands  generally  possessed  frqm  two  to  ten  or  twentgr 
mSch  cows,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  young  cattle,  from  two  to  five  hprsen^ 
and  from  twenty  to  one  or  two  hundred  sheep ;  the  quantity  of  arable  land 
being  sufficient  to  produce  winter  provender  for  the  stock,  and  to  supply  every 
nec^sary  for  the  family.  To  each  of  these  farms  a  cottager  was  usually  at- 
tached, who  also  had  his  share  of  land;  so  that  every  family  consumed  their 
own  produce,  and^  except  in  bad  seasons,  were  independent  of  all  foreign  sup- 
plies.  This  was,  and  sUll  is,  in  many  cases,  the  small  farming  system  in  th^ 
Hi^landsy  to  which  Uie  system  prevalent  in  Ireland  bears  so  little  resemblancq. 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reason  analogically  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
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we  have  the  following  view  from  an  intelligent  author  on 
the  ^*  Education  of  the  Peasantry  in  Ireland.  "  In  allusion 
to  the  absence  of  proprietors,  their  ignorance'  of  the  cha- 
racter, dispositions,  and  capability  of  the  native  population, 
and  their  harsh  measures  towards  them,  he  says,  ^^  The 
gentry,  for  the  most  part,  seldom  find  time  for  such  in- 
quiries ;  the  peasantry  who  live  around  them  are  sometimes 
the  objects  of.  fear,  but  more  usually  of  contempt ;  they 
may  be  enemies  to  guard  against,  creatures  to  be  despised, 
but  never  subjects  of  research  or  examination*  The  pea- 
santry saw  that  the  real  hardships  of  their  condition  were 
Qever  inquired  into.  Their  complaints  were  met  by  an  ap- 
peal to  force :  the  impatience  of  severe  oppression  was  ex- 
tinguished in  blood.  This  served  to  harden  their  hearts-; 
it  alienated  them  from  the  established  order  of  things ;  it 
threw  them  back  on  their  own  devices,  and  made  them 
place  their  confidence  in  their  wild  schemes  of  future  reta- 
liation. 

<^  The  gentry,  of  a  lofty  and  disdainful  spirit,  intrepid 
and  tyrannical,  divided  from  the  people  by  old  animosities, 
by  religion,  by  party,  and  by  blood;  divided,  also,  fre- 
quently by  the  necessities  of  an  improvident  expenditure^ 
which  made  them  greedy  for  high  rents,  easily  to  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  competition  of  an  overcrowded  population,  but 
not  paid  without  grudging  and  bitterness  of  heart ;  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  landlord  had  but  one  resource — ^high 
rents ;  the  peasant  had  but  one  means  of  living^the  land : 
he  must  give  what  is  demanded,  or  starve;  and,  at  best,  he 
did  no  more  than  barely  escape  starving.  His  life  is  a 
struggle  against  high  rents,  by  secret  combination  and  open 
violence :  that  of  the  landlord,  a  struggle  to  be  paid,  and 
to  preserve  a  right  of  changing  his  tenantry  when  and  as 
often  as  he  pleased.  In  this  conflict,  the  landlord  was  not 
always  wrong,  nor  the  peasantry  always  right.  The  indul- 
gent landlord  was  sometimes  not  better  treated  than  the 
harsh  one,  nor  low  rents  better  paid  than  high.  The  ha- 
bits of  the  people  were  depraved;  and  the  gentry,  without 
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ftttoidiDg  to  this,  and  surprised  that  no  indulgence  on  their 
part  produced  an  immediately  corresponding  return  of  gra- 
titude and  punctuality,  impatiently  gave  up  the  matter  as 
beyond  their  comprehensioni  and  the  people  as  incapable  of 
improvement  '^ 

This  being  given  as  the  state  of  the  Irish,  we  have  the 
following  view  of  the  English  peasantry  From  an  able  author, 
who,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  p.  153,  describes  the  de- 
gradation consequent  on  the  expulsion  of  the  agricultural 
population  from  their  lands.  '^  Millions  of  independent 
peasantry  were  thus  at  once  degraded  into  beggars.  Strip- 
ped  of  all  their  proud  feelings,  which  hitherto  had  charac-* 
terized  Englishmen,  they  were  too  ignorant,  too  dispersed, 
too  domestic^  and  possessed  too  much  reverence  for  their 
superiors,  to  combine  as  mechanics  or  manufacturers  in 
towns.  Parish  relief  was,  therefore,  established  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity/'  Endeavouring  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  preserving  independence  and  morality  in  the  precarious 
state  of  existence  to  which  many  are  subject  in  England,  he 
proceeds :  *^  In  England,  the  poor  quarrel  about,  and  call 
for,  charity  as  a  right,  without  being  either  grateful  or  sa- 
tisfied* The  question  of  property  should  be  but  of  second- 
ary consideration  on  this  subject  with  the  State.  Whether 
the  rents  of  the  parish  go  to  one  great  lord,  or  to  one  hun- 
dred great  paupers,  is  a  point  of  less  importance  than  moral 
character.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  poor  rates 
of  England  tend  to  make  the  peasantry  base  and  vicious. 
Men  having  no  encouragement  will  idle  if  they  can,  but 
the  parish  officers  will  not  let  them  if  they  can.  The  pea- 
santry will  not  find  work,  but  the  parish  officers  wilt.  The 
peasantry  are  put  iipon  the  rounds,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is, 
they  are  sent  round  the  parish,  from  door  to  door,  not  to 
beg,  indeed,  but  to  work  a  certain  number  of  days,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  the  property  on  which  they  are  billet- 
ed, whether  there  be  any  work  for  them  to  do  or  not. 
The  roundsmen  are  paid  eight  or  tenpence  a-day,  and  so 
much  is  saved  apparently  to  the  parish  funds.     But  the 
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roundsmen  knowing  thi%  and  having  no  mercy  on  the  pa^ 
rish  fund,  thinking  they  are  used  ill  in  being  thrust  about, 
and  being  treated  probably  with  ill  humour  by  those  they 
are  thrust  upon :  under  these  circumstances,  the  roundsmen 
do  just  as  little  work  as  they  can,  and  perhaps  do  more, 
harm  than  good.  Thus  pushed  about,  as  a  nuisance,  are 
the  peasantry  of  this  great,  wealthy,  and  enlightened  nation, 
without  house  or  living,  kindred,  or  protecting  superiors ; 
and  yet  we  shall  be,  told,  these  are  free-born  Englishmen, 
and  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  hardly  off,  though 
they  possess  those  enjojrments  of  which  the  English  peasant 
is  deprived,  except  pergonal  liberty;  that  is,  the  enjoyment 
of  being  disr^arded  by  every  one,  except  as  a  nuisance. 
This  is  the  state  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  yet  we  are  told, 
that  teaching  them  to  read  will  remove  the  evil — will  correct 
the  vices  which  such  a  horrible  system  necessarily  generates. 
Give  them  not  a  looking-glass ;  gin  and  drugged  beer  will 
do  better. "  ♦ 

We  have  here  a  short  but  impressive  view  of  the  state  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  two  sister  kingdoms ;  what  the  peai- 
santry  have  been  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  and 
what  they  now  are,  I  have  attempted  to  show.  But  if  the 
Highlanders  are  forced  to  renounce  their  former  habits  of 
life;  if  the  same  system  is  applied  to  them  as  to  the  peasan- 
try of  the  two  sister  kingdoms,  infinitely  more  favoured  by 
climate,  soil,  and  every  natural  advantage  for  promoting  the 
comfort,  independence,  and.  contentment  of  the  people;  are 
we  not  to  expect  that  the  results  will  be  much  more  fatal  in 
a  country  comparatively  poor,  and  destitute  of  such  adv^i- 
titious  aids,  as  might  counterbalance,  or  fix  a  limit  to,  the 
evils  of  systems  which  have  produced  so  much  wretched- 
ness ?  Should  the  Highlanders  be  placed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, may  we  not  dread  lest  they  realize  in  the  North 
of  Scotland  the  lawless  turbulence  of  the  sister  island  of 

*  Serious  Coosideratioiu  on  the  State  of  tbe  £nglish  Feasant. 
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Celts,  and  the  d^aded  pauperism  of  a  large  portion  of 
Ebgland  ? 

After  the  year  1745,  when  many  of  the  Highlanders  were 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  forced  to  lead  a  wandering 
life,  we  know  that  many  depredations  were  committed,  al- 
though the  great  body  of  the  people  remained  sound.  Judg« 
ing  from  recent  symptoms,  we  may  safely  hazard  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  irritating  causes  in  1746,  1747,  and  in  1748, 
did  not  affect  the  morals  of  the  people  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  events  which  have  lately  taken  place.  At  no  period 
of  the  history  of  the  country,  indeed,  were  the  people  more 
exemplary  than  for  many  years  posterior  to  the  Rebellion, 
when  the  moral  principles  peculiar  to,  and  carefully  incul- 
cated at  that  period,  combined  with  the  chivalry,  high  feel- 
ing, and  tomance  of  preceding  times,  strengthened  by  the 
religious  and  reverential  turn  of  thinking  peculiar  to  both, 
gave  force  and  warmth  to  their  piety,  and  produced  that 
composition  of  character,  which  made  them  respected  by  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  and  religious,  peaceable,  and  contented 
in  quarters,  as  well  as  in  private  life.  *  What  they  have 
formerly  been,  will  they  not  still  continue  to  be,  if  they 
were  only  made  to  experience  the  same  kindness  as  thefir 
forefathers?  The  cordial  and  condescending  kindness  of 
the  higher  orders,  as  I  have  already  oftener  than  once  said, 
contributed  materially  to  produce  that  character  which  the 
people  seem  anxious  to  perpetuate.  This  is  particularly 
exemplified  by  the  exertions  which  they  make  to  give  their 
children  an  education  suitable  to  their  station  in  life,  and 
often  far  above  it  The  value  of  education  is  well  under- 
stood ;  and  whenever  they  have  the  power,  and  their  cir- 
cumstances are  comfortable,  they  seldom  fail  to  give  it  to 
their  children,  f 

•  See  Appendix  FP. 

f  One  of  the  many  instances  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a  small  Highland  valleyy 
the  length  of  which  is  less  than  six  miles,  and  the  breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  dne 
mile  and  a  quarter.    This  glen  is^  with  one  exceptioiiy  managed  in  the  old  man- 
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But  unless  tlieir  temporal^  as  well  as  their  intellectual  and 
spiritual  concerns  are  attended  to,  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  any  degree  of  learning  will  make  them  contented 
and  moral.  If  men  live  in  the  dread  of  being  ejected  at 
every  term,  or  contemplate  the  probability  of  being  obliged 
to  emigrate  to  a  distant  country,  the  best  education,  unless 
supported  by  a  strong  sense  of  religion  and  morality,  will 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  produce  content,  respect  for  the  laws, 
and  a  love  of  the  country  and  its  government* 

Scotland  has  indeed  reaped  the  greatest  benefits  from  edu- 
cation ;  but  perhaps  it  is  rating  these  advantages  too  high 
to  ascribe  the  acknowledged  moral  character  of  the  people 
solely  to  this  source.  The  Scotch  were  a  trust*  worthy  people 
before  there  was  any  established  system  of  education  in  the 
country.  Of  this  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  Scotchmen  in  France  and  Holland,  where 
for  ages  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  as  to  be  preferred  to 
situations  requiring  the  greatest  trust,  honour,  and  firm- 
ness. Had  these  men  been  void  of  good  principles  at  home^ 
they  could  not  well  have  acquired,  them  in  a  superior  de- 
gree, in  countries  where  they  were  preferred  to  the  natives. 
In  a  report  of  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  by  Wil- 
liam Elliot  of  Stobbs,  and  Walter  Scott  of  Arkleton,  in  the 

oer,  the  original  people  being  allowed  to  remain  on  their  small  posscsaons; 
How  small  these  are  may  be  judged  from  tlie  population,  which  is  985  souls. 
Xliey  are  consequently  poor,  but  not  paupers.  Several  aged  women,  and  two 
men,  who  are  lame,  receive  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  annually  from  the  parish 
fund.  .The  whole  are  supported  on  their  lands,  for  which  they  pay  full  va- 
lue. There  are  not  manu&ctures,  except  for  home  consumption.  In  this 
state  of  comparative  poverty,  independent,  however,  of  parochial  aid,  such  is 
their  proper  spirit,  and  sense  [of  the  value  of  education,  that  as  the  parish 
school  is  near  one  end  of  the  glen,  the  people  of  the  further  extremity  have  e- 
stablighed  three  separate  schools  for  their  children,  paying  small  salaries,  with 
school  fees,  to  the  teachers,  who,  if  umnarried  (as  is  generally  the  case),  live 
without  expense  among  the  more  wealthy  of  the  tenants.  Thus,  these  hidus- 
trious  people  give  an  education,  suitable  to  their  situation  in  life,  to  840  chil- 
dren (the  number  when  I  last  saw  them),  including  those  at  the  parish  school, 
without  any  assistance  whatever  from  the  landlords. 
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year  1649,  we  find  tbati  after  seven  years  of  rebellion  and 
intestine  commotion^  theft,  lying,  and  swearing  (except  a^ 
mong  a  few  outcasts),  were  totally  unknown;  the  people 
were  strong  and  active,  sober,  and  abstemioas  in  their  diet ; 
ingenious,  and  hating  deceit.  * 

When  the  tyrannical  restrictions  on  religion  and  con- 
science, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  drove  the  people  in 
the  western  counties  to  desperation,  and  when  forced  to 
fly  to  the  mountains,  woods,  and  mosses,  and  to  exist  on  such 
accidental  supplies  as  an  exhausted  country  could  afford, 
we  meet  with  no  firing  of  houses,  nor  murders  of  magi- 
strates, prosecutors  and  witnesses,  as  we  daily  see  in  the 
present  enlightened  age:  all  was  borne  with  Christian 
patience,  except  in  cases  where  fanaticism  and  bigotry 
deprived  men  of  their  reason ;  and  it  ought  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  principal  actors  in  these  instances  were  gene- 
rally of  the  higher  and  educated  orders,  as  in  that  of  the 
murderers  of  Archbishop  Sharpe.  In  the  Highlands  we 
find,  from  many  authors,  that,  with  the  exception  of  their 
forays  and  cattle  depredations,  the  Highlanders  were  early 
considered  a  valuable  trust-worthy  race.  In  the  year  1678, 
when  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  theMinisters  of  Charles  IL 
ordered  the  ^*  Highland  Host"  to  the  south-western  districts 
of  Scotland  to  put  down  the  Covenanters,  their  forbearance, 
considering  the  nature  of  their  duty,  was  a  topic  of  remark. 
In  like  manner,  in  1 745,  when  many  thousands  were  in 
arms,  and  let  loose  from  all  restraint,  with  little  education 
among  the  common  men^  it  may  be  a  problem  whether,  if 
they  had  all  been  graduates  of  St  Andrew's  or  Aberdeen, 
they  could  have  conducted  themselves  with  more  urbanity 
and  moderation.  Such  were  the  characteristic  principles 
of  the  Scotch,  both  Lowland  and  Highland,  when  education 
was  far  from  being  general.  There  are  upwards  of  8000 
schools  in  Ireland,  but  these  apparently  exert  little  influence 
on  the  morals  of  the  peasantry,  because  they  are  oppressed, 
despised,  and  neglected ;  nourishing  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 

•  Report  of  Selkirk,  &c,  Adyocates*  Libnuy,  164^ 
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revenget  and  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  despur  which  no 
edncation  can  remove* 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  a  country  where  a  uni« 
versal  system  of  education  has  been  established  as  in  Scot* 
land,  there  must  have  been  an  early  and  well-founded  prin- 
ciple,  of  which  the  schools  may  be  considered  as  the  effect, 
and  not  the  cause,  and  which  must  have  produced  those 
estimable  habits,  long  a  distinguished  feature  in  the  national 
character.  The  foundation  of  those  valuable  habits  may  in 
part  have  been  owing  to  the  cordiality,  mutual  confidence, 
and  support,  which  subsisted  between  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  in  Scotland* 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country,  gives  indeed  a  deplorable  view  of  the 
state  to  which  thousands  of  the  people  were  reduced  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century*  His  statement  seems  to 
refer  only  to  Fife  and  the  counties  southward  and  weat* 
ward,  which  at  that  period  did  not  contain  beyond  900,000 
inhabitants.  Of  this  population,  he  states  that  200,000 
went  about  in  bands  of  sturdy  beggars,  or  somers^  as  they 
were  called,  without  house  or  habitation,  living  on  the  pub- 
lic by  begging,  open  plunder,  and  private  stealing.  This 
frightful  number  of  beggars  and  outcasts  of  society,  in  so 
small  a  population,  is  almost  incredible,  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  report  of  the  same  counties  by  the 
Lairds  of  Arkleton  and  Stobbs,  fifty  years  preceding.  There 
was,  indeed,  sufficient  cause  for  poverty,  distress,  and  crimes 
in  Saltoun's  time.  It  was  at  that  period  that  the  stock- 
grazing  system  of  large  farms  began  in  the  South,  when 
Uie  higher  orders  lost  all  regard  for  their  followers,  and 
forgot  all  ancient  kindness  and  friendship  (of  which  we 
have  seen  too  many  instances  in  our  times  in  the  North), 
and  thousands  of  the  brave  Borderers,  whose  forefathers 
defended  their  country,  were  sent  adrift  without  house  or 
shelter,  in  that  country  for  which  their  ancestors  had  fought 
and  bled.  Then  the  people  naturally  lost  all  confidence 
and  respect  for  those  from  whom  they  received  this  treat- 
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ment ;  and  there  being  no  manufacturing  towns  to  receive 
them,  no  emigration  to  America,  and  no  employment  in 
a  country  all  turned  to  pasture,  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  beg  or  steal.  *  Were  it  not  for  America  and  the 
towns  in  the  Liowlands,  would  not  the  late  ejectments,  and 
depopulations  in  the  North  produce  a  host  of  sturdy  beg- 
gars, somers,  and  thieves?  A  reference  to  the  state  of 
England  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  of  Scotland  by  Fletcher  of 
Salton,  and  to  the  recent  associations  for  the  suppression  of 
felony  in  different  parts  of  the  Northern  Highlands,  exhibits 
a  striking  coincidence,  and  shows  that  the  want  of  education 
is  not  the  principal  cause  of  crimes  and  poverty.  Now  that 
schools  are  generally  established  in  Scotland,  it  behoves  the 
higher  orders  to  endeavour,  by  protection,  by  kindness,  and 
by  example,  to  preserve  those  principles  which  have  been 
so  honourable  to  this  country,  which  form  the  best  basis 
for  good  education  among  a  people^  and  without  which,  ih- 

*  I  happened  to  read  Fletcher  of  Salton't  Statenaent  of  the  Scotch  Poor  early 
in  life,  and  waa  much  struck  with  it.    I  mentioned  the  subject  to  Mr  Stewart 
of  Crossmount,  who,  as  I  haye  abeady  noticed,  died  in  1791,  in  his  lOMi  year, 
consequently  was  bom  before  the  reign  of  Eling  William,  and  was  15  years  of 
1^  at  the  death  of  that  monarch  in  1702,     He  had  a  perfect  recollection 
of  the  period  to  which  Fletcher's  Statement  refers.     I  have  already  said  tliat 
lie  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  accurate  memory,  but  from  his  extreme 
youth  at  the  period  in  question,  he  could  not  speak  from  personal  observation 
beyond  the  glen  in  which  he  lived ;  yet  he  remembered,  that  King  William's 
■even  years  of  famine,  as  they  were  caUed  by  the  Jacobites,  were  the  subject  of 
all  conversations,  and  that  his  father  made  a  considerable  siim  of  money  by  a 
speculation  in  grain  which  he  brought  from  Dundee  and  Perth.   In  the  High- 
lands the  grain  never  ripened  for  many  harvests.     It  would  not  grind  into 
meal  from  its  softness.     The  people  dried  or  roasted  the  best  and  ripest  grains^ 
and,  pounding  it  between  two  stones,  ate  it  in  that  state.    He  knew  little  more 
of  the  South,  than  that  he  always  heard  that  the  people  there  suffered  more  than 
fbe  Highlanders,  because  they  had  not  so  many  cattle  and  deer  to  kill  for  their 
food.     The  number  of  cattle  killed  in  those  years,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Eng- 
land, when  the  trade  opened  after  the  Union,  raised  the  price  to  a  height  for- 
merly unknown ;  that  is,  to  twenty  shillings  or  a  guinea  for  a  fat  ox  or  cow. 
He  added,  that  he  went  south  with  the  rebels  in  1715^  and  was  wounded  and 
taken  at  Sheriffmuir,  When  he  recovered  he  came  back  through  the  south-east 
of  Scotland.    He  saw  many  wandering  beggars. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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deed,  education  may  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  But, 
i^nfortunately,  many  Highlanders  have  begun,  (as  I  have 
too  often  had  occasion  to  mention),  to  lose  all  confidence  in 
the  views  and  line  of  conduct  of  their  superiors,  of  whom 
they  say,  '*  When  I  see  a  man  subscribing  for  schools  and 
bible  societies,  while  he  reduces  his  tenants  to  poverty  by 
exorbitant  rents ;  while  he  has  school-book»  and  bibles  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  warrant  of  ejectment,  or  an 
order  for  rauping  out  for  the  rent;  and  when  he  makes 
speeches  at  public  meetings  lamenting  the  loss  of  morals, 
and  in  private,  lectures  against  drunkenness  and  the  vices  it 
produces,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  rents  are  such  that 
they  cannot  be  paid  without  smuggling,  cheating,  perjury 
and  lying ;— when  all  this  is  daily  seen  and  practised,  who 
can  doubt  but  that  there  is  much  hypocrisy  at  the  hot* 

tpm?'* 

Such  are  the  sentiments  I  often  hear  expressed  by  the 
people,  and  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  that 
grasping  selfish  system,  which  looks  only  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  the  most  immediate  advantages,  careless  of 
the  loss  to  others, — tempting  men  to  cheat  and  deceive 
by  calling  for  the  cheapest  contracts, — raising  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  and  over-reaching  by  auctioning,  and  receiving 
secret  ofiers  for  farms, — and  which  have  occasioned  great 
distress  and  discontent  in  the  Highlands,  with  much  less 
permanent  advantage  to  the  promoters  than  might  have 
.  been  obtained  by  a  more  open,  and  a  milder  line  of 
omdnct.  If  people  see  that  their  welfare  is  attended 
to,  they  will  return  the  favour.  Gratitude,  kindness,  and 
friendship,  are  natural  to  man ;  but  harshness  and  oppres- 
sion will  quickly  destroy  aU.  In  the  Highlands,  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  present  manners  are  the  more  striking^ 
from  the  recollection  of  those  times  when  the  poorest  clans- 
man received  a  kind  shake  of  the  hand  from  die  laird,  and 
was  otherwise  treated  like  an  independent  man,  and  a  pro- 
per regard  shown  to  his  feelings.  Modern  customs  allow 
of  no  such  intimacy  with  the  lower  orders,  and  strangers, 
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with  no  recommendation  but  money,  are  preferred  to  all 
ancient  claimanta.  ^*  If  a  Lowlander/'  said  an  old  ac- 
quaintance to  me»  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  *<  comes  among  ud 
with  a  good  horse,  a  pair  of  spurs,  and  a  whip,  be  is  imme- 
diately  received  by  the  laird,  who  takes  him  to  his  house ; 
be  has  the  choice  of  a  farm,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  us  are  sent 
to  cot-houses  on  the  moors,  or  ejected  entirely ;  and  while 
the  Lowlander  gets  a  fine  house  at  the  landlord's  expense,  I 
must  build  my  own  hut,  get  no  allowance  for  the  house  I 
have  left,  altliough  I  built  it  myself,  and  while  the  stranger  is 
supplied  with  Norway  wood  for  his  house,  if  I  take  a  birch- 
tree  not  worth  five  shillings  from  the  hill-side,  the  constable 
is  sent  after  me  with  a  warrant ;  I  am  threatened  with  a 
removal  and  the  terrors  of  the  law  by  the  laird  on  whose 
land^  I  built  the  house,  and  whose  property  it  will  be  when 
I  leave  it,  which  I  would  do  to-morrow  if  I  knew  where  to 
go. "  Will  education  cure  this  poor  man's  grief  and  indig- 
nation? Will  reading  make  him  contented  with  his  lot, 
loyal  to  his  king  and  government,  and  attached  to  kis  land'- 
lord?  Reading  will  more  clearly  show  him  his  misery.  To 
make  a  man  comfortable  in  his  circumstances,  and  easy  in 
bis  mind,  and  thus  to  remove  all  temptation  or  necessity  for 
resorting  to  improper  practices,  are  better  and  more  certain 
preservatives  of  morals  than  reading  or  writing,  particular- 
ly if  the  educated  reader  is  in  poverty  and  destitution,  and 
that  destitution  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  conduct  of 
others. 

As  a  man  blind  from  his  infancy  may  be  virtuous,  and 
well  instructed  in  all  useful  knowledge,  without  ever  having 
read  a  line  in  his  life,  so  are  the  bulk  of  the  uneducated 
Highlanders  well  instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  the  Scriptures,  and  possessed  of  great  intelligence  in 
all  that  immediately  concerns  themselves,  and  comes  within 
the  range  of  their  knowledge,  confined,  as  it  must  neces- 
sarily often  be,  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  Highland  strath 
or  glen. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  many  Highland  gentle* 
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meiiy  though  possessed  of  bononrable  and  humane  disposi- 
tions, have,  with  the  best  intentions,  allowed  themselves  to 
be  seduced  into  hasty  measures,  and  the  adoption  of  plans 
unsuitable  to  their  lands  and  their  tenants ;  and  have  thus 
unhinged  the  social  virtues,  and  the  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween them  and  their  formerly  attached  dependants,  whose 
sentiments  and  feelings  are  deplorably  changed  in  many  re* 
spects.  May  we  not  therefore  hope>  that  when  prejudicial 
effects  ar6  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  tenants,  an  abate- 
ment of  hasty  changes  will  ensue ;  and  that  we  shall  not  see 
advertisements  inviting  strangers  to  offer  for  their  lands, 
while  they  are  themselves  willing  and  able  to  pay  equally 
high  rents ;  with  other  measures  calculated  to  raise  their 
indignation^  and  check  the  inclination  to  improve  their 
farms  and  modes  of  cultivation  ?  May  we  not  hope^  that 
gentlemen  will  take  into  consideration  the  well-known  fact, 
that  the  agricultural  system  now  carried  on  with  such  spirit 
in  Scotland,  was  140  years  *  in  progress  in  England  before 
the  prejudices  of  the  southern  Scotch  farmers  were  so  far 
overcome  as  to  embrace  and  practise  it?  And  if  gentlemen 
will  also  recollect,  that  their  own  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
men  of  education  and  knowledge  of  the  worlds  saw  these 
improved  changes,  in  their  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
South,  long  before  they  introduced  them  into  their  own 
practice,  many  never  having  done  so  at  all ;  will  they  not 
then  make  some  indulgent  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant  Highlander,  who  never  travelled  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  own  or  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  af- 

*  A  respectable  Highland  clergyman,  of  talents  and  learning,  who  occupied 
a  farm  of  some  extent  contiguous  to  his  glebe,  wta  so  wedded  to  old  customs, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1815  that  he  commenced  green  crops,  liming,  and 
fallow;  although  two  gentlemen  (the  honourable  Baron  Norton  and  Mr 
Macdonald  of  Glenco)  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  had  carried  on  the 
system  for  some  years  with  great  success.  Now,  when  such  a  person  re- 
jected all  innovations,  is  it  surprising  that  an  ignorant  Highlander,  with  his 
deep-rooted  predilection  to  ancient  habits,  should  not  commence  a  system  (by 
order,  perhaps,  of  a  harsh  and  authoritative  agent)  which  would  ovettum  aD 
notions  of  respect  and  reverence  for  the  customs  of  his  fathers? 
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ford  him  time  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  changes  so 
recent,  and  so  opposite  to  his  usual  habits  ?  Should  landlords 
arraign  their  people  as  incorrigible,  because  they  do  not 
change  with  every  variation  of  every  political  or  economical 
opinion,  or  according  to  the  direction  in  which  newly-adopt^ 
ed  theories  would  turn  them,  and  embrace  systems  of  which 
they  have  never  been  made  to  comprehend  the  advantages, 
and  without  any  encouragement  or  spur  for  exertion  but  an 
augmentation  of  rent  ? 

In  what  manner  the  people  comprehend  and  act  on  the 
new  system  of  agriculture,  when  the  knowledge  of  it  is  at- 
tainable, is  clearly  seen  in  those  districts  whose  vicinity  tp 
the  South  has  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple shown  them.  ^  Any  person  travelling  through  Athole^ 
Breadalbane,  and  other  districts  of  the  Highlands  of  Perth- 
shire, will  observe,  in  the  altered  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, how  readily  the  people  have  availed  themselves  of  use- 
ful and  practical  knowledge,  and  to  what  extent  improve* 
ments  have  been  carried,  both  in  respect  to  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  produce.  These  districts  furnish  decisive 
proof  of  this  progressive  improvement.  In  glens  where  a 
few  years  ago,  turnips  and  the  green  crop  system  were  to- 
tally unknown,  they  arc  now  as  regularly  cultivated  as  ifi 
Mid- Lothian ;  on  a  small  scale,  to  be  sure,  as  it  must  neceSf 
sarily  be,  from  the  size  olfthe  farms  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
cultivation,  but  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce  good  rents 
to  the  proprietors,  and  great  comparative  comfort  to  the  te- 

^  Tlie  inveteracy  and  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  ancient  habits,  in  coun- 
tries highly  favoured  by  many  opportunities  of  improvement,  is  shown  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  England,  where  ploughing  is  still  performed,  even  on  light  soils» 
with  four  and  five  horses;  whereas  that  custom  has  long  been  laid  aside  in 
Scotland,  where  two  horses  are  found  sufficient  for  the  deepest  soils :  yet,  with 
this  example  before  them,  English  farmers  continue  such  a  waste  of  labour,  at 
great  additional  expense  to  themselves  and  consequent  loss  to  the  landlord. 
But  it  would  be  endless  to  state  instances  of  prejudices  as  deep-rooted  and 
prejudicial  as  any  entertained  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  people  have  suflVred 
so  muc|i  from  mischievous  experiments,  founded  on  tlieir  supposed  incapacity 
and  incurable  prejudices. 
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Hants.  This  spirit  of  improvement  is  extending  northwards, 
and  has  every  appearance  of  spreading  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, although  it  has,  in  various  instances,  been  checked  by 
attempts  to  force  it  on  too  rapidly,  and  by  theories  founded 
on  the  customs  of  countries  totally  different,  both  in  soil,  in 
climate,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  One  obvious  evil  is, 
the  too  frequent  practice  of  giving  leases  for  only  seven 
years.  This  the  people  dislike  more  than  none  at  all,  f  as, 
according  to  their  opinion,  the  expiration  of  these  short 
terms  serves  to  remind  the  landlords  of  an  increase  of  rent 

f   On  seven!  estates,  tenants  neither  ask  for  leases,  nor  are  any  given,  yet 
improvements  are  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit  as  on  estates  where  leases  are 
granted.     In  the  former  case,  much  of  the  confidence  of  old  times  remainsy 
the  laiidlord's  promise  being  as  good  as  his  bond ;  and  the  tenants  trust  to  tfiia 
in  preference  to  a  documentary  tenn  of  years,  and  tare  safe  firom  a  removal 
while  they  conduct  themselves  with  propriety,  and  are  willing  at  the  same  time 
to  augment  their  rents  according  to  the  times.     In  the  latter  they  would  be  in 
anxious  suspense,  and  in  dread  of  removal  at  the  end  of  each  lease.     Such  is 
the  manner  of  acting  and  thinking  peculiar  to  landlords  and  tenants  on  the 
e8tat&  of  honourable  and  judicious  men,  some  of  whom  I  have  the  happiness 
to  call  my  friends;  and  such  also  is  the  custom  in  nuny  parts  of  England.    A 
highly  enlightened  and  respectable  friend,  a  native  of  Yorkshire^  has  favoured 
xne  with  the  following  communication :  "  The  practice  of  letting  farms  to  the 
highest  bidder  is  unknown.     It  would  be  utterly  destructive  of  that  good  faith 
that  subsists  between  landlord  and  tenant.    In  Yorkshire,  few  gentlemen  grant 
leases.     It  may  be  supposed  that  the  want  of  leases  impedes  improvement,  in- 
asmuch as  tenants  are  unwilling  to  lay  out  their  capital  upon  an  uncertain  te- 
nure.    This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  good  faith  that  subsists 
between  landlord  and  tenant  is  a  sort  of  relationship  in  which  they  stand  to 
each  other.     They  are  not  bound  to  observe  each  other's  interest  by  leases  or 
bonds  of  parchment;  but  they  are  bound  by  obligations  of  honour,  of  mutual 
interest,  and  reciprocal  advantage.     The  right  of  voting  at  county  elections 
gives  the  freeholder  of  forty  shillings  a  high  degree  of  importance  and  respectih' 
bility  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  his  landlord.     He  confers  a  favour  on 
his  superiors,  and  he  has  at  least  once  in  seven  years  the  power  of  showing  his 
independence,  and  of  chastising  the  insolence  or  oppression  of  the  rich.     At  a 
late  county  election,  the  popular  candidate  of  a  northern  county  waited  on  a 
shoemaker  to  solicit  his  vote.  *  Get  out  of  my  house.  Sir,*  said  the  shoemaker : 
the  gentleman  walked  out  accordingly.     <  You  turned  me  out  of  your  estate,' 
continued  the  slioemaker,  <  and  I  was  determined  to  turn  you  out  of  my  house; 
but,  for  all  that,  I  will  give  you  my  vote.  * " 
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on  the  improTeinents  made,  withont  allowing  time  to  the 
tenants  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  previous  exertions. 

Mnch  of  the  want  of  that  spirit  for  improvement,  so  much 
complained  of,  is  owing  to  the  practice  of  augmenting  thte 
rent  on  any  successful  exertion  or  change  made  by  the  te» 
nant  On  several  estates  within  my  knowledge,  the  rents 
were  augmented  ex)ery  third  and  fourth  year  after  the  im^ 
pravements  commenced ;  but  the  consequence  of  the  last  aug* 
mentation  was  a  complete  bar  to  further  exertions  on  th6 
part  of  the  tenants,  who  then  saw  no  prospect  of  bein^  al- 
lowed any  benefit  from  their  labours.  Another  practice 
equally  incredible  is  gaining  ground,  and  calculated  to  excite 
surprise  in  an  enlightened  age,  with  the  example  of  Ireland 
as  a  warning,  were  we  not  accustomed  to  see  many  extra* 
ordinary  things  in  the  management  of  the  poor  Highlanders. 
Landlords  and  their  agents  have  employed  middlemen,  to 
whom  they  let  a  tract  of  country,  with  power  to  subset,  on 
a  rent  of  their  own  fixing,  to  the  small  tenants, — a  system 
pregnant  with  misery  and  discontent,  without  one  apparent 
advantage  to  the  landlord,  except  the  saving  of  trouble  by 
collecting  rent  from  one  great  middleman  instead  of  thirty 
or  forty  small  tenants. 

But  notwithstanding  these  insulated  cases,  when  w« 
find,  that  in  the  southern  Highland  districts,  the  natural 
course  of  improvements  has  led  to  the  best  results,  the 
same  might  be  expected  in  more  northern  counties,  if  the 
inhabitants  were  allowed  the  additional  time  rendered  ne^ 
cessary  by  their  greater  distance  ft'om  example^  and  su& 
fered  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  new  communications 
opened  by  the  admirable  roads,  the  construction  of  which 
does  so  much  credit  to  the  spirit  and  liberality  both  of  the 
proprietors  and  of  government,  at  whose  joint  expense  they 
have  been  formed.  *    It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  gentlemen 

•  Tlie  amount  of  tfak  Joint  expenditure  exceeds  UiOfiOOL  Upwards  of  1200 
miles  of  new  roads  haye  been  made,  and  about  MO  miles  of  the  old  military 
roads  completely  repaired,  with  1436  bridges,  of  one  or  more  arches,  and 
1 1,400  water-ooorses  and  corered  draini.— See  Beports  of  FtoHamentary  Com- 
xuissionen. 
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will  believe,  that  Highlanders,  may  acquire  skill  by  experience, 
and  a  capital  by  their  exertions  and  industry ;  and  that  they 
will  also  believe,  that,  although  a  numerous  tenantry  may 
consume  more  produce  than  one  large  establishment,  hu^ 
inanity,  and  the  poverty,  misery,  and  perhaps  crimes,  result* 
ing  from  their  removal,  ought  not  to  be  totally  forgotten ; 
nor  a  plausible  theory  of  feeding  a  suirplus  population,  at 
^e  landlord's  expense,  be .  allowed  to  make  them  lose  sight 
.of  the  important  &ct,  that  their  income  is  never  so  secure  as 
^^hen  their  farms  are  opcupied  by  an  economical,  industrious^, 
and  well-rprincipled  people;*— -a  people  who  always  attach  so 
jnuch  disgrace  to  a  failure  in  the  payment  of  rent,  that,  on 
a  reverse  of  fortune  having  befallen  a  man,  he  comforted 
himself  with  this  reflection,  ^^  f  have  one  happiness,  I  have 
paid  my  rent,  and  have  not  lost  credit  with  my  landlord."  f 

*  The  late  Mr  Campbell  of  Achallader,  who,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
was  fifty-five  years  agent  or  factor  to  the  late  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  often  stated, 
that  during  this  long  period*  a  failure  of  payment  was  so  rare,  and  so  much 
shame  was  attached  to  it,  that  when,  by  misfortune  or  accident,  a  person  hap* 
pened  to  be  deficient,  his  friends  or  neighbours  generally  assisted  him  by  a 
loan,  or  otherwise.  The  deficiency  was  never  officially  known  to  the  chamber- 
lain, except  in  cases  of  total  bankruptcy,  or  roguery  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 
I  have  the  same  good  authority  for  stating,  that  of  these  the  instances  were 
very  rare ;  and  such  was  the  mutual  confidence,  and  such  the  honourable  man- 
ner in  which  business  was  qondupted,  thi(t  no  re^pt  for  rent  was  ever  asked, 
^n  account  was  opened  for  every  tenant|  and  when  the  rent  was  paid*  Achali 
lader  put  the  initials  of  his  name  below  the  sum  credited.  Tliis  was  sufficient 
receipt  for  upwards  of  eleven  hund|red  sums  paid  by  that  number  of  tenants 
under  his  charga  1  know  not  whether  this  is  more  honourable  to  the  noble 
proprietor,  to  the  judicious  mani^ement  of  his  excellent  chamberlain,  or  to  the 
integrity  and  industry  of  the  numerous  tenantry.  During  that  period  there 
jfere  several  years  of  severe  pressure,  and  particularly  the  autumns,  from  1770 
to  1774^  were  cold  and  wet,  and  very  unproductive  in  the  higher  grounds, 
where  the  com  did  not  ripen  for  three  successive  harvests.  I  am  informed  by 
my  friend  Mr  Stewart  of  Ardvorlich,  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectability  and 
intelligence,  who  succeeded  Mr  Campbell,  that  he  experienced  equal  fidelity 
tp  tlicir  engagcn^ents  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  and  that  he  never  had  a  shilling 
of  arrears  while  he  had  the  management,  which  he  resigned  many  years  ago. 

f  A  young  artist,  who  has  raised  himself  to  the  first  eminence  by  hi$  ta-^ 
lg{it5|  painted^  a  few  years  ago,  two  pieces  on  a  subject  highly  interesting^ 
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irhis  is  a  principle  worth  preserving,  and  a  more  honour- 
able security  for  good  payments  than  distraining  for  rents, 
and  other  modes  much  too  frequent;  for  it  is  no  uncom« 
pion  thing  to  see  a  tenant's  whole  stock  under  sequestra- 
tion,  without  liberty  to  dispose  of  an  article,  unless  l9y  con- 
sent of  the  landlord,  who  orders  an  examination  of  the 
stock  and  produce  at  certain  periods,  and  what  is  market- 
ablie  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  rent.  Will  it  be  credited, 
that  such  a  system  can  be  pursued,  and  that  men,  who  thus 

to  agriculturiBtSy  but,  as  Mr  WUkle  found,  not  a  popular  piece  of  art. 
These  he  called  Rent-Day,  and  Distraining  for  Rent.  The  latter  was 
little  known  in  the  Highlands  till  introduced  with  the  improvements;  and 
Rent- Day,  as  it  was  held  in  former  times,  is  no  longer  seen  in  what  are  called 
the  improved  ditlricis.  In  former  times,  the  collection  of  rents  was  a  kind  of 
jubilee,  when  the  tenants  on  great  estates  attended,  and  spent  several  days  in 
feasting  and  rejoicing  at  fulfilling  their  engagements  with  their  landlords,  and 
in  cffering  grateful  libations  to  their  honour  and  prosperity.  Perhaps  things 
are  differently  managed  now,  and  the  irregularity  of  payment  renders  general 
meetings  impossible.  But  in  Yorkshire,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  friend  to 
whom  I  owe  very  interesting  communications,  *<  The  good  custom  of  Rent- 
Day  Dinners  still  continues  to  be  observed,  when  all  the  tenantry  on  the  estate 
assemble  in  the  hall  of  the  landlord's  mansion,  and  are  regaled  with  roast  beel!^ 
plum- pudding,  and  home-brewed  ale,  and  the  Squire^s  health  is  drank  with  affeo 
tionate  enthusiasm.  In  ancient  families  it  is  still  customary-for  the  landlord  to 
preside  in  person,  but  in  more  refined  modem  establishments,  the  steward  takes 
the  head  of  the  table.  The  annual  appearance  at  tliis  tabic  is  a  subject  of  ho- 
nest pride.  The  absence  of  a  tenant  is  considered  ominous  of  his  declining 
credit.  Not  to  appear  at  the  rent-day  is  disgraceful.  The  conversation  at  these 
dinners  is  on  the  best  brcied  of  cattle,  and  the  best  modes  of  husbandry.  They 
have  given  rise  to  agricultural  societies.  Thus  emulation,  good  neighbourliood, 
respectful  attachment  to  landlords,  and  friendly  feelings  towards  each  other,  are 
promoted.  The  man  who  would  offer  a  higher  price  for  his  neighbour's  farm, 
or  endeavour  to  supplant  him,  could  not  show  his  face  at  the  Kent- Day  Din. 
n^ ;  and  the  landlord  who  would  accept  such  an  offer  at  tlic  expense  of  an  old 
and  respectable  tenant,  would  be  l^eld  in  contempt  by  many  of  his  own  rank^ 
and  in  abhorrence  by  his  tenantry.  Such,  I  believe,  are  the  implied  conditions 
between  landlord  and  tenant;  and  how  soon  the  increasing  progress  of  lux- 
ury and  extravagance  may  produce  rapacity  and  extortion,  it  is  impossible  to 
aay ;  but  hitherto  the  respect  paid  to  good  faith,  and  the  value  attached  to  good 
character,  have  prevented  those  melancholy  and  cruel  effects  which  have  bcco 
to  severely  felt  in  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  isUnd.  *' 
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act  towards  their  tenants^  complain  of  their  indolence  and 
want  of  spirit  to  improxe— under  sequestration^  and  an  an^ 
nual  warning  to  remove  T 

After  so  long  a  disquisition  on  a  most  painful  subject,  I 
now  turn  to  one  of  a  more  agreeable  nature»-)^the  exerti(»is 
made  of  late  years  to  remedy,  or  rather  to  restrain  the  pro* 
gress  of  those  eyils  which  press  so  heavily  on  the  natives  of 
the  Highlands.  These  efforts,  and  the  examples  shown  by 
individuals,  have  done  much ;  but  having  avoided  the  men- 
tion of  names,  either  in  approbation  or  the  reverse,  I  shall 
now  follow  the  same  rule,  and  merely  notice  public  bodies. 
Among  these,  the  high  respectability  of  the  members  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland, — the  judicious  discriminatioii 
and  spirit  with  which  the  objects  of  this  institution  are  car* 
ried  into  effect, — the  benefits  it  has  conferred,— and  the  li« 
beral  and  impartial  manner  in  which  its  premiums  are  dis-* 
tributed, — justly  entitle  this  patriotic  body  to  high  estima* 
tion,  and  render  it  the  most  eminently  useful  of  any  public 
association  ever  connected  with  the  Highlands. 

<^  The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  derives  its  origin 
from  a  number  of  gentlemen,  natives  of,  or  connected  with 
the  Highlands,  assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1784* 
That  meeting  <  conceiving  (as  the  words  of  their  own  resolu« 
tions  express)  that  the  institution  of  a  Highland  Society  at 
Edinburgh  would  be  attended  with  many  good  consequences 
to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  individuals,'  determined  to  take 
the  sense  of  iheir  countrymen  on  the  propriety  of  such  an 
institution.  A  numerous  meeting  of  such  gentlemen  as  a 
residence  in  or  near  Edinburgh  allowed  of  beidg  called  to- 
gether, was  assembled.  They  warmly  approved  of  the  mea- 
sure; agreed  to  become  members  of  such  a  society;  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  nomination  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Committee ;  and  having  thus  far  embodied  themselves, 
wrote  circular  letters  to  such  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as 
birth,  property,  or  connexion  qualified,  and,  as  they  sup* 
posed,  might  incline  to  join  in  the  formation  of  such  an  es-^ 
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tahlishnieDt,  invkmg  them  to  become  members  of  the  pro» 
posed  fiocLety. "  * 
.  The  original  objects  of  the  Society  were,  an  inquiry  into 
the  present  state  of  the  Highlands  and  adjacent  Isles,  with 
the  condition  of  their  inhabitants ;  the  means  of  their  im- 
provement  by  establishing  towns  and  villages,   roads  and 
bridges,  advancing  agriculture  and  extending  fisheries,  in« 
troducing  useful  trades  and  manufactures,  and  by  an  exertion 
to  unite  the  efforts  of  the  landlords,  and  to  call  the  attention 
of  Government  towards  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
these  useful  purposes.     The  Society  also  proposed  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  preservation  of  the  language,  poetry,  and  music 
of  the  Highlands.     These  were  the  original  objects  of  the 
institution  ;  but  they  are  now  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a 
great  variety  of  branches,  both  of  agriculture  and  the  arts. 
The  premiums  annually  distributed  by  the  Society  have 
raised  a  spirit  of  emulation,  exertion,  and  a  desire  to  improve^ 
productive  of  the  greatest  •  advantages.      Premiums  have 
been  given  in  every  district  of  the  country  for  improving 
the  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, — for  draining,  trench- 
ing, clearing,  and  planting, — for  the  cultivation  of  green 
crops  in  all  their  varieties,  as  well  as  for  many  other  im- 
provements, more  especially  applicable  to  the  Highlands. 
In  support  of  national  literature,  the  Society  has  been  equal- 
ly liberal ;  and  the  amount  of  the  sums  expended  in  prepais 
ing  and  publishing  a  Gaelic  Dictionary  is,  I  believe,  almost 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  literature.    Premiums  are  also 
given  for  various  agricultural  improvements,  &c.  in  the  Low- 
lands.    Much  labour,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  So- 
ciety's "funds,  have  been  expended  on  the  subject  of  esta- 
blishing an  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  with  many 
other  important  objects  intimately  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

Faithful  to  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  ^he  Society  has 

*  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  **  Thinsactions  and  Essays  of  the  High- 
land Society/'  by  Henry  Mackenxie,  Esq.  one  of  the  Directors. 
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taken  every  opportunity  of  encouraging  whatever  tends  to 
improve  the  cultivation  of  the  country  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly  of  the  remote  and  mountainous  region  from  which 
it  assumed  its  name.  The  premiums,  therefore,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Highlands,  or  to  such  kinds  of  agriculture  or 
manufactures  as  are  exclusively  adapted  to  that  country; 
they  have  extended,  and  continue  still  farther  to  extend,  to 
draw  forth  information,  and  to  stimulate  ingenuity  in  every 
branch  of  those  departments  which  may  be  useful,  whe- 
ther in  the  Highlands  or  other  parts  of  the  country:  and 
in  the  eloquent  language  of  one  of  its  first  members,  who 
has  ever  been  a  constant,  zealous,  and  able  conductor  of 
its  duties, — ^^  The  Highland  Society  has  been,  not  unaptly, 
compared  to  one  of  our  native  rivers,  which  has  its  rise  in- 
deed in  the  Highlands,  but  which,  increasing  as  it  flows, 
fertilizes  and  improves  Lowland  districts,  at  a  distance  from 
those  less  cultivated  regions  whence  it  originally  springs."  ^ 
In  prosecution  of  these  views,  the  Society  has,  within  the 
last  twelve  years,  distributed  about  L.1400  annually  in  pre* 
miums.  -\ 

The  subject  of  emigration  did  not  escape  the  attention  of 
the  Society ;  but  the  Directors  were  too  intelligent  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent  emigration,  among  a  people  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  Report  on  the  subject,  have  been  ^'  thrown, 
as  it  were,  loose  from  their  native  land, "  and  left  without 
the  me^ns  of  subsistence.  With  more  humanity  they  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  cruelty  of  such  measures,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  suggested  the  necessity  of  establishing  regula- 
tions to  preserve  the  health  and  lives  of  the  emigrants  on 
their  voyage,  by  preventing  vessels  from  taking  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  passengers,  that  there  might  be  pro- 

*  Introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  S(^ 
piety,  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  Esquire.  Lord  Bannatyne  and  Mr  Mackenzie 
are  now  the  only  surviving  members  of  the  Lounger  and  Mirror  Club.  For  a 
period  of  thirty- nine  years  they  have  never  been  absentirom  a  General  or  Com- 
mittee Meeting  of  the  Highland  Society,  except  in  instances  of  indisposition, 
or  some  indispensable  engagement. 
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per  accommodation  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  so 
that  emigrants  may  in  future  be  treated  with  humanity,  ^^  in- 
stead of  being  delivered  over,  by  numberless  privations, 
and  the  want  of  comfort  and  care,  to  diseases  and  destruc-. 
tion.'^f  In  conformity  to  these  views  of  this  important  sub* 
ject,  the  Society  got  a  bill  brought  into  Parliament,  found- 
ed on  their  suggestions :  It  passed  with  little  opposition,  % 
so  that  an  emigrant  has  now  the  chance  of  reaching  his 
destination  without  danger  of  being  doomed  to  *'  diseases! 
and  destruction. "  With  this  humane  act,  I  conclude  this 
short  notice  of  the  patriotic  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
which  has  rendered  such  essential  service  to  that  part  of  the 
country  whose  name  it  bears.  It  consists  of  nearly  1500 
members. 

•  A  few  years  previous  to  the  institution  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  a  Society  was  established  in  London 
in  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  General  Fraser  of  Lo« 
vat,  and  several  Highland  gentlemen,  met  at  the  Spring- 
Garden  cofiPee-house  in  the  year  1778,  and,  after  a  few  ar« 
rangements,  formed  themselves  into  a  Society  with  the  same 
views,  and  for  somewhat  similar  purposes  as  those  I  have 
detailed  of  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh.  The  Society  soon 
increased  in  numbers,  and  in  the  rank  and  respectability  of 
its  members,  among  whom  were  not  only  many  of  the  first 
nobility  and  men  of  talents  and  property  in  the  kingdom^ 
but  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family;  and  in  1817, 

f  Report  of  the  Highland  Society. 

f  Emigration,  properly  regulated,  ought  to  be  encouraged  from  those  districts 
where  the  new  iiuprovements  have  sent  the  people  to  patches  of  land,  and  laid  thd 
foundation  for  realising  the  cottage  and  potatoe*garden  system,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  surely  better  for  the  mother  country  that  they 
should  emigrate  than  remain  with  such  deplorable  prospects  iu  Tiew.  Two  yeans 
ago  some  Highland  gentlemen,  resident  in  India,  lamenting  the  state  to  which  so 
many  of  their  countrymen  were  reduced,  subscribed  about  L.1250,  and  sent 
home  the  money  to  pay  for  the  passage  of  a  certain  number  of  emigrants.  A- 
bout  SOD  received  the  benefit  of  this  donation,  and  have  gone  to  Canada.  Hie 
humane  act  of  these  gentlemen  is  called  the  **  Demon  of  Reform  "  by  those  who 
write  in  praise  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  North, 
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his  Mnjesty,  then  Prince  Regent,  was  graciously  pleased  to 
become  ^^  Chief  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London. " 

The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  taking'  the  lead  in 
promoting  the  agricultural,  and  indeed  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  that  of  London  confines  itself  chiefly^ 
to  the  language,  music,  poetry,  and  garb  of  the  Highlands^ 
and,  along  with  these,  to  preserve,  perhaps,  some  of  the  best 
traits  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  people :  and  while  in 
Edinburgh,  rewards  and  premiums  are  given  for  agricul- 
tural improvements,  ingenious  inventions,  and  odier  objects 
applicable  to  civil  life ;  in  London  it  was  intended  to  give 
rewards  and  honorary  marks  of  distinction  for  particular 
instances  of  courage,  distinguished  talent,  and  chivalroos 
deeds  in  war,  as  they  might  be  displayed  by  Scotchmen  and 
Scotch  corps.  But  in  this  respect  the  intentions  of  the  So- 
dety  have  been  interrupted  by  an  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing, which  will  be  noticed  afterwards.  In  the  en- 
couragement of  national  music  and  other  objects,  it  has  been 
most  liberal ;  as  is  seen  at  the  annual  exhibition  in  Edin- 
burgh of  the  ancient  war  and  field  music  of  the  mountains, 
and  of  the  Highland  garb,  which  was  instituted,  and  the 
expense  defrayed,  by  the  London  Society.  But  the  greatest 
and  most  important  benefit  which  it  has  conferred,  was  the 
Histitution  of  the  Caledonian  Asylum  in  London,  for  edu- 
cating, supporting,  and  clothing  the  children  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  Scotland  killed  or  disabled,  or  of  other  destitute 
Scotchmen  resident  in  London.  This  institution  originated 
with  the  Highland  Society  of  London ;  and  having  conclud- 
ed the  notice  of  the  Society  of  Scotland  by  the  act  for  the 
protection  of  the  unfortunate  emigrants,  I  finish  now  this 
notice  of  the  sister  Society,  by  stating  its  connexion  with 
the  Caledonian  Asylum. 

Two  such  dissertations  as  the  foregoing,  on  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  Highlands,  may  be  considered  as  out  of 
the  line  of  my  profession,  and  not  a  very  suitable  prelimi- 
nary to  a  military  memoir.     But  as  the  same  people  form 
the  subject  of  both,  and  as  their  personal  hardihood  and 
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moral  qaalities  were  such  as  peculiarly  fitted  them  for  the 
toils  and  privations  of  a  military  Ufe^  as  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear in  the  military  narrative ;  it  may  not  perhaps  be  foreign 
t»  Uie  principal  subject,  to  show  of  what  materials  the  High- 
land regiments  were  originally  composed,  and  what  were 
the  habits  of.  thinking  and  acting  which,  formed  and  ma- 
tured within  their  native  mountains,  accompanied  them  in 
their  military  progress.  And,  as  much  of  the  happiness  of 
the  Highlanders^  and  no  small  share  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 
by  their  natural  protectors,  in  whose  hands  Providence  and 
the  laws  have  placed  so  mnch  power  to  raise  or  depress  their 
condition ;  it  is  surely  of  importance  to  remember  that  this 
race  of  people,  although  poor  in  circumstances,  has  been 
both  moral  and  independent;  and  as  symptomsof  a  retrograde 
tendency  have  recently  begun  to  show  ^emselves,  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in  making  this  feeble 
attempt,  founded  on  a  long  intimacy  with  the  people,  both 
as  ii^iabitants  of  their  native  glens,  and  as  soldiers  in  bar- 
racks and  in  the  field,  and  on  some  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  country— to  show  what  they  were,  what  they  now  ar^ 
and  what,  under  a  proper  management,  they  may  yet  be- 
come. The  revolution  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded, 
oonsidering  the  short  space  (^  time  in  which  it  has  been  in 
operaticMi,  has  been  great.  Had  it  been  accomplished  in 
a  more  gentle  manner,  its  influence  on  the  general  disposi- 
tion and  character  of  the  people  would  have  been  less  evi- 
dent and  more  beneficial,  and  they  might  have  been  taught 
to  becoHie  more  industrious,  without  any  loss  of  attachment 
or  of  moral  principle. 

In  the  central  Highlands,  industry  can  be  employed  only 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Fuel  is  too  scarce,  and  all 
materials,,  except  wool  and  flax,  are  too  distant  for  manu- 
factories. This  is  not  to  be  regretted;  there  is  sufiicient 
qpace  for  manufactories  in  the  low  country,  and  the  towns 
are  abundantly  populous.  Let  the  Highlanders,  therefore, 
remain  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people ;  the  superabun- 
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dant  population  filling  onr  military  ranks  with  good  re* 
cruitS)  sending  out  an  annual  supply  of  labourers  to  the  Low 
country  when  required,  and  colonizing  our  distant  posses- 
sions with  a  loyal  and  well-principled  race.    Although  therd 
may  be  some  waste  of  labour,  and  some  parts  of  that  pro- 
duce consumed  on  the  spot,  which  might  otherwise  be  sent 
to  distant  markets,  still  it  may  be  admitted,  that  the  general 
value  of  produce  does  not  depend  on  the  difference  between 
a  distant  and  home  consumption.    It  matters  little  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  State,  whether  the  consumption  be 
on  the  spot,  or  at  the  distance  .of  forty  or  one  hundred 
miles ;  and,  although  on  a  first  view,  it  may  appear  a  waste 
of  labour  to  employ  more  persons  in  agriculture  than  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil,  yet  the  morality 
and  the  independence  of  the  agricultural  population  is  sure* 
ly  of  some,  if  not  of  the  highest,  consideration.    It  ought 
not,  moreover,  to  be  forgotten^  that,  if  small  fiurmers  raise 
the  same  quantity  of  produce  as  large  farmers,  the  greater 
consumption  on  the  spot,  in  the  former  case,  cannot  possibly 
affect  the  question,  or  form  any  solid  objection  that  can  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  advantage  the  bulk  of  the 
people  derive  from  having  a  share  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil :  seeing  that,  while  these  people  remain  in  the  country, 
they  are  to  be  fed  from  its  produce,  it  matters  not  in  what 
particular  place  they  consume  iu   It  may  be  further  remark* 
ed,  that  the  frequent  distress  of  the  working  classes,  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  too  general  adoption  of  the  present  agri« 
cultural  system,  which  forces  people  from  the  country  to  the 
towns,  increases  in  an  inordinate  degree  the  number  of  com* 
petitors  for  employment,  and  entails  misery  on  themselves 
and  all  who  are  in  similar  circumstances.    These  observa* 
tions  will  receive  additional  force,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  this  agricultural  independency  is  the  best  security  a- 
gainst  poor's  rates.     It  is  evident  that  these  rates  originated 
in  England  when  the  people  were  driven  firom  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  and  left  without  any  share  in  the  profits  of 
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the  soil,  except  as  labourers  hired  by  others.    It  is  equally 
well  known,  that,  in  Scotland,  people  occupying  land  never 
apply  for  charity,  except  in  extreme  cases.    Numerous  ex« 
amples  show,  likewise,  that  the  consumption  of  a  few  addi- 
tional mouths  will  not  diminish  the  rent :  therefore,  as  the 
population  in  the  Lowlands  is  already  fully  adequate  for  the 
present  state  of  manufactures  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is 
it  prudent  or  patriotic  to  overstock  them  by  depopulating 
the  glens  of  the  Highlands  ?    There,  experience  has  prov* 
ed,  that  a  man  may  be  poor,  yet  independent,  and  inno* 
cent,  although  idle  t  but  how  idleness  and  poverty  generate 
vice  in  populous  towns,  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts 
sufficiently  evince.     These  show,  likewise,  how  numerous 
the  crimes  committed  by  Highlanders,  or,  at  least,  persons 
with  Highland  names,  and  of  Highland  descent,  have  be« 
come  in  cities.    In  their  native  country,  on  the  contrary, 
Ae  ccmvicted  criminals  in  seventy  years,  during  periods  the 
most  turbulent  and  lawless,  and  taken  from  a  population  of 
394,000  souls,  did  not  exceed  91 ;  *  while  the  number  of 
criminals  convicted  in  one  year  (1817)9  &t  the  spring  and 
summer  assizes  at  Lancaster^  was  86 ;  and  yet  the  agricul- 
tural parts  of  the  neighbouring  county  of  Westmorland^  and 
some  counties  in  Wales,  equal  any  part  of  the  kingdom  in 
morality  and  exemption  from  crime.    It  may  be  said,  that^ 
to  compare  the  habits,  temptations,  debauchery^  and  crimes 
of  cities,  with  the  innocence  of  an  agricultural  or  pastoral 
life,  cannot  be  fur  and  just.    Certainly  it  is  not ;  but  is  it 
then  consistent  with  our  duty  to  God^  or  to  humanity,  with 
our  love  of  country,  or  our  patriotism,  to  drive  the  people 
away  from  the  innocent  walks  of  life^  and  force  them  into 
the  tesorts  of  immorality  and  crime  ? 

•  Recordi  of  the  Caurt  of  Justicbuy. 
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MSiiaiy  Character — National  Corps  advantageous,  especially  in 
the  Case  of  Highlanders — Character  of  Cfficers  JUted  to  com^ 
mand  a  Highland  Corps. 

Ii?  the  preceding  pages,  I  hftye  attempted  to  delineate  a 
Aeteh  of  the  general  character  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
and  to  assign  some  of  die  causes  which  may  hare  contribut- 
ed to  its  ibrmation. 

It  was  a  sajing  of  Marshal  Turenne,  that  <<  Providence 
for  the  most  part  declares  in  fiftvour  of  the  most  numerous 
battalions.  **  The  success  of  the  British  arms  has  often 
refuted  this  observation,  and  proved  that  moral  force,  ua* 
yielding  fortitude^  and  regular  discipline,  frequently  make 
tip  for  inferiority  of  numbers. 

Military  character  depends  both  on  moral  and  on  physi* 
cal  causes,  arising  from  the  various  circumstances  and  si« 
tuations  in  which  men  are  placed.  Every  change  in  these 
circumstances  tends  either  to  improve  or  deteriorate  that 
character;  and  hence  we  find,  that  nations  which  were  once 
distinguished  as  the  bravest  in  Europe,  have  sunk  into  weak- 
ness and  insignificance,  while  others  have  been  advancing 
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topoweJr  and  pre-eminence*  The  un^rcance  oF  preserving 
this  character  is  evident  Unless  a  people  be  brave^  high- 
spirited,  and  independent  in  mind  and  in '  principles,  thej 
must^  in  time»  yield  to  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  To 
show  how  the  Highlanders  supported  their  character^  both 
in  their  native  country  and  when  acting  abroad,  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  which  I  have  now  in  view. 

In  forming  his  military  character,  the  Highlander  was 
not  more  favoured  by  nature  than  by  the  social  system  un^ 
der  which  he  lived.  Nursed  in  poverty,  he  acquired  s 
hardihood  which  enabled  him  to  sustain  severe  privations. 
As  the  simplicity  of  his  life  gave  vigour  to  his  body,  so  it 
fortified  his  mind.  Possessing  a  frame  and  constitution 
thus  hardened,  he  was  taught  to  consider  courage  as  the 
most  honourable  virtue  cowardice  the  most  disgraceful  fail- 
ing ;  to  venerate  and  obey  his  chief,  and  to  devote  himself 
for  his  native  country  and  clan ;  and  thus  prepared  to  be  s 
soldier,  he  was  ready  to  follow  wherever  honour  and  duty 
called  him.  With  such  principles,  and  regarding  any  dis» 
grace  he  might  bring  on  his  clan  and  district  ais  the  most 
cruel  misfortune,  the  Highland  private  soldier  had  a  pecu* 
liar  motive  to  exertion.  The  common  soldier  of  many  other 
countries  has  scarcely  any  other  stimulus  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  than  the  fear  of  chastisement,  or  the  habit 
of  mechanical  obedience  to  command,  produced  by  the  dis- 
cipline in  which  he  has  been  trained.  With  a  Highland 
soldier  it  is  otherwise.  When  in  a  national  or  district 
corps,  he  is  surrounded  by  the  companions  of  his  youth,  and 
the  rivals  of  his  early  achievements ;  he  feels  the  impulse 
of  emulation  strengthened  by  the  consciousness  that  every 
proof  which  he  displays,  either  of  bravery  or  cowardice, 
will  find  its  way  to  his  native  home.  He  thus  learns  to  ap- 
preciate die  value  of  a  good  name ;  and  it  is  thus,  that  in 
a  Highland  regiment,  consisting  of  men  from  the  same  coun- 
try, whose  kindred  and  connexions  are  mutually  known, 
every  individual  feels  that  his  conduct  is  the  subject  of  ob- 
servation, and  that,  independently  of  his  duty,  as  a  mem- 

q2 
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ber  of  a  systematic  whole,  he  has  to  sustain  a  separate  and 
individual  reputation,  which  will  be  reflected  on  his  family 
and  district  or  glen.  Hence  he  requires  no  artificial  ex- 
€itements#  He  acts  from  motives  within  himself;  his  point 
is  fixed,  and  his  aim  must  terminate  either  in  victory  or 
death.  The  German  soldier  considers  himself  as  a  part  of 
the  military  machine  and  duty  marked  out  in  the  orders  of 
the  day.  He  moves  onward  to  his  destination  with  a  well- 
trained  pace,  and  with  as  phlegmatic  indifierence  to  the  re- 
sult, as  a  labourer  who  works  for  his  daily  hire.  The  cou- 
rage of  the  French  soldier  is  supported  in  the  hour  of  trials 
by  his  high  notions  of  the  point  of  honour ;  but  this  display 
of  spirit  is  not  always  steady :  neither  French  nor  German 
is  confident  in  himself,  if  an  enemy  gain  his  flank  or  rear* 
A  Highland  soldier  faces  his  enemy,  whether  in  front,  rear, 
or  flank ;  and  if  he  has  confidence  in  his  commander,  it 
may  be  predicted  with  certainty  that  he  will  be  viccoriouSf 
or  die  on  the  ground  which  he  maintains.  He  goes  into 
the  field  resolved  not  to  disgrace  his  name.  A  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Highlander  is,  that  all  his  actions  seem  to 
flow  from  sentiment.  His  endurance  of  privation  and  fa- 
tigue, his  resistance  of  hostile  opposition,  his  solicitude  for 
the  good  opinion  of  his  superiors,  all  originate  in  this 
source,  whence  also  proceeds  his  obedience,  which  is  al- 
ways most  conspicuous  when  exhibited  under  kind  treatment^ 
Hence  arises  the  difierence  observable  between  the  conduct 
of  one  regiment  of  Highlanders  and  that  of  another,  and 
frequently  even  of  the  same  regiment  at  different  times,  "and 
under  different  management.  A  Highland  regiment,  to  be 
orderly  and  well-disciplined,  ought  to  be  commanded  by 
men  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  character,  di- 
recting their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  acquiring  their 
entire  confidence  and  affection.  The  officer  to  whom  the 
command  of  Highlanders  is  entrusted^  must  endeavour 
to  acquire  their  confidence  and  good  opinion.  With  this 
view,  he  must  watch  over  the  propriety  of  his  own  con- 
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dtict  *  He  must  observe  the  strictest  justice  and  fidelity  in 
his  promises  to  his  men,  conciliate  them  by  an  attention  to 
their  dispositions  and  prgudices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
preserving  a  firm  and  steady  authority,  without  whLch,  he 
will  not  be  respected^ 

Ofiicers  who  are  accustomed  Co  command  Highland  sol- 
diers, find  it  easy  to  guide  and  control  them  when  their  full 
confidence  has  been  obtained ;  but  when  distrust  prevails, 
severity  ensues,  with  a  consequent  neglect  of  duty,  and,  by 
a  continuance  of  this  unhappy  misunderstanding,  the  men 
become  stubborn,  disobedient,  and,  in  the  end,  mutinous,  f 
The  spirit  of  a  Highland  soldier  revolts  at  any  unnecessary 
severity ;  though  he  may  be  led  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  if 
properly  directed,  and  will  rather  die  than  be  unfaithful  to 
his  trust.  But  if,  instead  of  leading,  his  officers  attempt  to 
drive  him,  he  may  fail  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  common 
duties.  A  learned  and  ingenious  author,  who,  though  him* 
self  a  Lowlander,  had  ample  opportunity,  while  serving  in 
many  campaigns  with  Highland  regiments,  of  becoming  in^ 
timately  acquainted  with  their  character,  thus  develops  their 
conduct  in  the  field :  **  The  character  of  ardour  belongs 
to  the  Highlander ;  he  acts  from  an  internal  sentiment,  and 
possesses  a  pride  of  honour,  which  does  not  permit  him  to 
retire  from  danger  with  a  confession  of  inferiority.  This  is 
a  property  of  his  nature,  and  as  it  is  so,  it  becomes  the  bu«- 
siness  of  officers  who  command  Highland  troops  to  esti- 
mate the  national  character  correctly,  that  they  may  not^ 

*  In  wniie  instances,  when  the  misconduct  of  officers,  particularly  in  th^ 
field,  was  not  publicly  censured,  the  soldiers  who  served  under  them  made  rer 
golar  representadons  that  they  could  not  and  would  not  remain  longer  under 
thdr  command,  and  that,  if  they  were  not  reliered  from  the  disgrace  of  being 
so  commanded,  they  would  lay  their  complaints  before  the  hi^est  authority. 
In  like  manner,  when  any  of  the  soldiers  showed  a  backwardness  in  facing  an 
enemy,  their  comrades  bVought  them  forward,  calling  for  punishment  on  th^ 
poltroons,  who  were  a  disgrace  to  their  country,  their  name,  and  their  kindred. 
With  such  checks  to  disgraceful,  and  such  incitements  to  an  honourable  line  of 
conduct,  the  best  results  might  be  anticipated,  as  indeed  experience  has  proved, 

t  See  Appendix  QG, 
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through  ignorancef  misapply  their  meansy  and  thereby  con* 
cert  their  own  ruin. 

^*  If  ardour  be  the  characteristic  of  Highlanders,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  not  calculated  for  mechanical  manoe- 
uvres, nor  for  demonstrations  and  encounters  with  a  view  to 
diversion ;  for  unless  the  purpose  be  previously  explained 
and  understood  in  its  full  extent,  the  Highlander  darts  on 
the  enemy  with  impetuosity,  rushing  into  close  action,  where 
it  was  only  intended  to  amuse.  He  does  not  brook  disap- 
pointment, sustain  a  galling  distant  fire  with  coolness,  or 
retire  from  an  enterprise  with  temper.  He  may  be  trusted 
to  cover  the  most  dangerous  retreat  assigned  to  him  as  a 
duty ;  a  retreat  in  consequence  of  his  own  failure  is  likely 
to  degenerate  into  a  rout.  In  action,  the  Highlander  re- 
quires to  see  his  object  fully :  he  then  feels  the  impression 
of  his  duty,  aiid  acts  animately  and  consistently,  more  from 
impression  and  sentiment  than  from  external  impulse  of 
command;  for,  when  an  enemy  is  before  the* Highlander, 
the  authority  of  the  officer  may  be  said  to  cease.  Different 
nations  have  different  excellencies  or  defects  in  war.  Some 
excel  in  the  use  of  iqissile  weapons:  the  power  of  the 
Highlander  lies  in  close  combat.  Close  charge  was  hb  aiw 
cient  mode  of  attack ;  and  it  is  probably  from  impression, 
ingrafted  in  his  nature  in  consequence  of  the  national  mode 
of  war,  that  he  still  sustains  the  approaching  point  of  a  na^^ 
ked  weapon  with  a  steadier  eye  than  any  other  man  in  £ii*» 
ifope.  Some  nations  turn  with  fear  fhMn  the  countenance 
of  an  enraged  enemy :  the  Highlander  rushes  towards  it 
with  ardour;  and  if  he  can  grasp  his  foe,  as  man  with  man, 
his  courage  is  secure.  *' 

I  shall  subjoin  One  other  quotation  from  the  same  author. 
After  describing  their  social  meetings,  at  which  the  enter- 
prises of  war  were  the  frequent  and  usual  themes  of  conver- 
sation, he  proceeds : — **  The  Highlanders,  in  this  manner, 
looking  daily  on  war,  and  the  enterprise  of  war,  with  inte- 
rest and  animation,  acquire  radical  ideas  of  the  military  art. 
Without  design,  or  formal  intention,  this  germ  of  military 
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education,  planted  in  the  first  years  of  life,  assumes  a  fair 
growth  among  these  northern  Scots ;  for,  as  objects  of  war, 
and  warlike  enterprise,  command  more  Uian  other  objects 
the  exertions  of  the  thinking  faculty,  the  Highlanders, 
formed  with  sound  minds,  and  susceptible  of  good  impres- 
uons,  discover  more  natural  sagacity  than  any  other  class 
of  people  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  than  any  other  people  in 
£urope.  The  Highlanders,  in  relation  with  their  southern 
neighbours,  were  considered  as  freebooters,  barbarians, 
given  to  spoil  and  plunder.  In  former  time%  the  charge 
had  some  appearance  of  truth ;  for  the  Lowlanders  were 
considered  as  a  hostile  or  strange  people.  But  though  they 
drove  the  cattle  of  a  hostile  trib^  or  ravaged  a  Lowland 
district,  with  which  they  had  no  connexion  or  bond  of  a- 
mi^,  their  conduct  in  the  year  1745  proves  that  they  are 
neither  a  ferocious  nor  a  cruel  people ;  for  no  troops  pro- 
bably ever  traversed  a  country  which  might  be  esteemed 
hostile  with  fewer  traces  of  outrage.  They  are  now  better 
k^own :  their  character  is  conspicuous  for  honesty  and  fide- 
lity. They  possess  the  most  exalted  notions  of  honour,  the 
warmest  friendships,  and  the  highest  portion  of  mental  pride, 
of  any  people  perhaps  in  Europe.  Their  ideas  are  few, 
but  their  sentiments  are  strong;  their  virtues,  principles  in 
their  nature. "  * 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  military  character  of 
ihe  Highlander,  and  his  disposition  and  aptitude  for  war»  f 
and  noticed  the  line  of  conduct  necessary  on  the  part  of  hia 
superior  officer  to  render  his  courage  and  capacity  effective^ 
I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  first  corps  of  High- 
landers embodied  for  the  service  of  Government,  and  after- 
wards formed  into  a  regiment  of  the  regular  army. 

*  Jackson's  Systematic  "^ew  of  the  Fonnatio&i  Disdpline^  and  £00001117 
of  European  Armies. 
t  See  AppendU  HH. 
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Black  Watch — Independent  Companies — Embodied  into  a  regular 
Regiment  at  Taj/bridge^  mO^^Ordered  to  march  far  England 
"^Reme^O'^Deurtion. 

This  corps^  which  has  been  so  well  known  for  nearly 
eighty  years  under  the  appellation  of  the  42d  or  Royal 
Highland  Regiment,  and  which,  at  different  periods,  has 
been  designated  by  the  titles  of  its  successive  commanders, 
fls  Lord  Crawford^  Lord  Sempiil's,  and  Lord  John  Mur« 
ray's  Highlanders,  was  originally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Freicudan  Dhtt^  or  Black  Watch. 

This  was  an  appellation  given  to  the  independent  Com- 
panies of  which  the  regiment  was  formed.  It  arose  from 
the  colour  of  their  dress,  and  was  applied  to  them  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  regular  troops,  who  were  called  Red 
Soldiers,  or  Seidaran  Dearag.  From  the  time  they  were 
first  embodied,  till  they  were  regimented,  the  Highlanders 
continued  to  wear  the  dress  of  their  country.  This,  as  il 
consisted  so  much  of  the  black,  green,  and  blue  tartan,  gave 
them  a  dark  and  sombre  appearance  in  comparison  with  the 
bright  uniform  of  the  regulars,  who  at  that  time  had  coats, 
waistcoats,  and  breeches,  of  scarlet  cloth.  Hence  the  term 
Dhu,  or  Black,  as  applied  to  this  corps. 

The  companies  were  six  in  number:  three  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  large  companies,  consisted  of  one  hundred 
men  each ;  and  three  smaller  .companies,  of  seventy  men 
each.  The  former  were  commanded  by  captains,  and  the 
latter  by  captain-lieutenants,  each  commanding  officer  be- 
ing, as  the  name  implies,  independent  of  the  others.  To 
each  company,   great  and   small,   was  attached  tlie  same 
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number  of  subalterns,  viz.  two  lieutenants  and  one  ensign. 
These  companies  were  first  formed  about  the  year  1729  or 
1730;  and  Lord  Lovat^  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochnell, 
and  Colonel  Grant  of  Ballindalloch,  were  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  larger;  and  Colonel  Alexander  Campbell 
of  Finab,  John  Campbell  of  Carrtck,  and  George  Munro 
of  Culcairn,  to  that  of  the  smaller* 

Some  Highlanders  had  been  armed  so  early  as  1725, 
when  Marshal  Wade  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
Scotland,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  above  mentioned  that 
they  were  formed  into  regular  companies  receiving  pay. 
Many  of  the  men  who  composed  these  companies  were  of  » 
higher  station  in  society  than  that  from  which  soldiers  in 
general  are  raised ;  cadets  of  gentlemen's  families,  sons  of 
gentlemen  farmers,  and  tacksmen,  either  immediately  or  dis- 
tantly descended  from  gentlemen's  families, — men  who  felt 
themselves-  responsible  for  their  conduct  to  high-minded 
and  honourable  families,  as  well  as  to  a  country  for  which 
they  cherished  a  devoted  affection.  In  addition  to  the  ad^ 
vantages  derived  from  their  superior  rank  in  life,  they  po6* 
sessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  of  a  commanding  exter« 
nal  deportment,  special  care  being  taken  in  selecting  men  of 
full  height,  well  proportioned,  and  of  handsome  appear- 
auce.  *  In  such  a  range  of  country,  without  commerce^  or 
any  general  employment  for  young  men,  no  difficulty  w|m 
found  in  pei:suading  individuals  to  engage  in  a  corps  which 
was  to  be  stationary  within  the  mountains,  and  of  which  the 
duties  were  such  as  to  affoid  them  merely  an  agreeable  pas- 

*  Jo  confirmation  of  this,  I  may  notice  a  friend  and  grand-uncle  by  mar- 
riage, the  late  Mr  Stewart  of  Bohallie,  who  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  soldierB 
in  Carrick'a  company.  This  gentleman,  a  man  of  family  and  education,  was 
are  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  remarkable  for  his  personal  strength  and  acti- 
vity, and  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  of  his  time,  in  an  age  when  good  swords- 
manship was  common,  and  considered  an  Indispensable  and  graceful  acoom- 
plishment  of  a  gentleman ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  qualifications,  he  was  only  a 
centre  man  of  the  centre  rank  of  his  company.  After  senring  seven  years  in 
the  companies  and  in  this  corps,  he  retired  some  time  before  the  march  to  £ng» 
land. 
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time*  The  Highlaoden  had  also  another  argent  motive 
for  entering  on  this  duty.  I  have  already  mentioned,  tha^' 
in  the  Highlands,  men  were  accustomed  to  go  continually 
armed, — a  custom  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  retmn. 
At  the  period  now  under  consideration,  the  carrying  of 
arms  was  prohibited  by  penalties;  less  severe,  indeed,  than 
those  which  were  afterwards  enacted,  but  sufficiently  gall* 
ing  to  a  high-spirited  and  warlike  people.  Young  men, 
therefore^  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  en-' 
gaging  in  a  profession  which  relieved  them  from  the  sense 
of  degradation  and  dishonour  attached  to  the  idea  of  being 
disarmed. 

Hence  it  became  an  object  of  ambition  with  all  the  yonng 
men  of  spirit  to  be  admitted,  even  as  privates,  into  a  serr 
vice  which  procured  them  the  privilege  of  wearing  arms.  * 
This  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  men  of  respectable 
fiimilies  who  were  to  be  found  in  the  ran)cs  of  the  Blac)^ 
Watch,— a  circumstance  which  has  often  excited  the  sur- 
prise of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
motives  above  mentioned  operated.  When  this  regiment 
was  first  embodied,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  pri* 
vate  soldiers  riding  to  the  ei^ercising  ground  followed  by 
servants  carrying  their  firelocks  and  uniforms,  f 

■ 

^  An  old  gendenum  &i  Athole,  a  fnend  of  nune,  Mr  RolMttson  of  Auch- 
ImWi  eurried  this  spirit  so  fiw,  that,  disobeying  til  restrictions  against  canTing 
arms,  be  never  laid  tfaem  aside,  and  wore  his  dirk  even  when  sitting  in  hb  din* 
ing-room,  until  his  death,  in  his  87th  year. 

f  They  were  thus  described  by  an  English  officer  of  engineers,  who  was  sta* 
tioned  in  the  Highlands  when  the  independent  companies  were  on  foot,  and 
^ho  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  a  practice  certMnly  not  common  in  the  South. 
**  I  cannot  forbear  to  tell  you,  before  I  conclude,  that  many  of  those  pnTate 
gpntlemen-eoldiers  have  giUyt^  orserrants  to  attend  them  in  quarters,  and  upon 
a  march  to  carry  their  provisions,  baggage,  and  iirelocks."  The  day  before  th^ 
regiment  was  embodied  at  Taybridge,  five  of  the  soldiers  dined  and  slept  in  mj 
grandfather's  house  at  Garth.  The  following  morning  they  rode  off  in  their 
usual  dres^  a  tartan  jacket  and  truia,  ornamented  with  gold  lace^  embroidery^ 
or  twisted  gold  cords,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  timf ;  whjile  fhoir  leryants  car* 
ried  their  military  clothing  and  arms. 
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Sach  were  tlie  materials  of  which  the  42d  regiment  was 
originally  composed^ 

The  independent  companies,  being  stationed  iil  diiFerent 
parts  of  the  country,  had  no  general  head«quarters,  and,  al« 
though  the  service  was  open  to  all  Highlande]:8,  as  soldiers^ 
the  commandants  and  officers  were  taken  from  what  were 
called  the  loyal,  or  Whig  clans,  the  Campbells,  Grants,- 
Munros,  &c.  &6,  For  this  reason,  probably,  although  a 
great  number  of  the  privates  were  from  Athole,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  there  were  no  officers  from  that 
district,  except  Colonel  Campbell  of  Finab.  This  selection 
of  meti  for  the  various  commands  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  nature  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  These  du«* 
ties  were,  to  enforce  the  disarming  act,  to  overawe  the  dis- 
affected, to  prevent  any  convocations  or  meetings,  or  give 
information  of  them^  and  to  check  the  plunder  and  reprisals 
of  cattle  between  riv^  clans,  and  more  particularly  the  de-^ 
predations  committed  on  those  of  their  more  peaceable 
neighbours  of  the  plains. 

For  such  duties  these  companies  were  peculiarly  well 
qualified,  from  their  own  habits  and-  knowledge  of  the  peo-' 
pie,  language,  and  country ;  and,  tinder  the  control  of  lead^ 
ers  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  government,  they  could  not 
&il  to  answer  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  suggested 
and  established  this  mode  of  internal  defence;  although  theiv 
obedience  to  orders,  their  sense  of  duty,  and  their  private 
feelings,  must  have  been  sometime*  at  variance,  when  en^ 
forcing  the  laws  against  their  own  femilies  and  friends.  In 
allotting  to  them  the  stations  in  which  they  were  to  act,  it 
was  found  advisable  that  the  companies  should  generally 
take  charge  of  the  district  in  which  they  were  raised.  They 
were  thus  spread  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  many 
of  the  detachments  being  very  small.  Lord  Lovat  and  the 
Frasers  were  stationed  in  Fort  Augustus,  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  parts  ^  Inverness-shire ;  Culcaim  and  the  Munros 
in  Ross  and  Sutherland;  Ballindalloch  and  the  GranU  in 
Strathspey  and  Badenoch :  Athole  and  Breadalbane  being 
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border  counties,  and  of  suspicious  loyalty,  two  companies, 
LochnelFs  and  Carrick's,  were  stationed  there.  The  com- 
pany of  Campbell  of  Finab,  who  was  then  abroad,  was  quar- 
tered in  Lochaber,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Argyleshire, 
among  the  Camerons  and  Stewarts  of  Appin.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  several  companies  continued  until  the  year  1759, 
when  it  was  determined  to  form  them  into  a  raiment  of 
the  line>  and  to  augment  their  numbers  by  four  additional 
companies,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  letters  of  service. 

Letters  of  Service,  for  forming  the  Highland  Regi- 
ment from  the  Independent  Companies  of  the  Black 
Watch. 

GEORGE  R.— Whereas  we  have  thought  fit,  that  a  re* 
giment  of  foot  be  fordiwith  formed  under  your  command, 
and  to  consist  of  ten  companies,  each  to  contain  one  captain, 
one  lieutenant,  one  ensign,  three  seijeants,  three  corporals, 
two  drummers,  and  one  hundred  effective  private  men 
which  said  regiment  shall  be  partly  formed  out  of  six  Inde- 
pendent Companies  of  Foot  in  the  Highlands  of  North  Bri- 
tain, three  of  whicji  are  now  commanded  by  captains,  and 
three  by  captaiuTlieutenants.  Our  will  and  pleasure  there- 
fore is,  that  one  serjeant,  one  corporal,  and  fifty  private 
men,  be  forthwith  taken  out  of  the  three  companies  com* 
manded  by  captains,  and  ten  private  men  from  the  three 
commanded  by  captain-lieuteniipts,  making  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  who  are  to  be  equally  distributed  into  the 
four  companies  hereby  to  be  raised ;  and  the  three  seijeants 
and  three  corporals,  draughted  as  aforesaid,  to  be  placed  to 
such  of  the  four  companies  as  you  shall  judge  proper ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private 
men,  wanting  to  complete  them  to  the  above  number,  to 
be  raised  in  the  Highlands  with  all  possible  speed;  the 
men  to  be  natives  of  thftt  country,  and  none  other  to  be 
taken* 

This  regiment  shall  commence  and  take  place  according 
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to  the  establishment  thereof.  And  of  these  our  orders  and 
commands,  you,  and  the  said  three  captains,  and  the  three 
captain-lieutenants  commanding  at  present  the  six  Inde- 
pendent Highland  Companies,  and  all  others  concerned, 
are  to  take  notice,' and  to  yield  obedience  thereunto  accord- 
ingly. 
Given  at  our  Court  at  St  James's,  this  S5th  day  of  Octo- 
ber 1739,  and  in  the  ISth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  his  Majesty's  command, 

(Signed)  Wm.  Yonge. 

To  our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Well- 
Beloved  Cousin,  John  Earl 
Crau/urd  and  Lindsay.  * 

The  following  list  will  show  the  origmal  oflScers  x>f  the 
regiment : 

DMes  of  CommiBsions. 
CdL  John  Earl  of  Cniifiiid  and  Lindwy,  S5th  Oct  Died  in  1748. 

1799. 
Lt-^LSIr  Robert  Munro  of  Fowl!.,  J     jo.  KilUd  at  Falkirk,  1746. 

Miy.  Gca  Orattl,  brotber  of  the  Laird  \  Remored  firom  the  wenlee  by  sentence 
ofOrant.  J     ofa  court-martial,  1746. 

Captain  George  Munro  of  Culcaim,  „  Killed  in  1746. 

Dugal  CampbeU  of  Craignisb,  ^  „  Retired,  1745. 

John  CampbeU  of  Cairick,  „  Killed  at  Fontenoj. 

Colin  CampbeU,  junior,  of  Moniie^  n  Retired,  1743. 

8irJai.CdqnhounofL«t,Bart.  «    {   j^reUrJd  i^maT 

Colin  Campbell  of  BaDimore,  „    Retired. 

rPromoted  to  be  Lt- 
John  Munns  m     i    CoL  in  1745,  retired 

C    1749. 

Oipt-Ident  Duncan  Macfarlane^  „     Retired  1744. 

lieot.  Paul  Macpberson,  m 

Lewis  Grant  of  Aucfateiblair,  n 

T  .     «,   ,       ^vt i^u  CBoth  remored  from  the  regiment  in 

Alexander  Macdonald,  „ 

Malcolm  Fmer,  son  of  Culdutbel,  „     <     Zoom  1  T^TT^***"*^ 

George  Ramsay,  i, 

FVands  Grant,  son  of  the  Laird  of  Grant,  m    Died  Lieut- Gen.  178S. 

John  Macneil,  n 

•  See  Appendix  IL 
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17,79. 
Ensign  l>iigal  Campbell,  OcU  25th. 

Dugal  Stewart,  ^ 

John  MeDiiea  ^f  Comric^  i , 

Edward  Carrick,  ,9 

GQbert  StewaiA  o£  Kincraigie,  §9 

Gordon  Graham  of  Draines,  ^ 

Arch.  Macnab,  son  of  the  Laud  of  Maciiab»     Died  LuGen.  179a 

Colin  Campbelly  n  > 

Dugal  St^war^  », 

James  CampbeU  of  Glenfalloch,  „     { ^p^n^oT""**  ^ 

Chaplain.     Hon,  Gideon  Murray* 
Suigeon.    Jas.  Munro,  son  of  Sor  Henty  Munro  of  Foulis.    Killed  at  Falkiik 

in  1746. 
Adjutant     Gilbert  Stewart. 
Qnarter- Master.    John  FoibeSi  * 

Although  the  commissions  of  the  officers  were  dated  in 
October,  and  the  following  months  of  17S9,  the  men  wer« 
not  assembled  uhtil  the  month  of  May  1740.  Hie  whole 
were  then  mustered,  and  embodied  into  a  regiment  in  a  field 
between  Taybridge  and  Aberfeldy,  in  the  county  of  Perth| 
under  the  number  of  the  43d  regiment,  but  they  still  retain* 
ed  the  country  name  of  the  Black  Watch.  The  uniform 
was  a  scarlet  jadset  and  waistcoat,  with  buff  facings  and 
white  lace,  tartan  plaid  of  twelve  yards  plaited  round  the 
middle  of  the  body,  the  upper  part  being  fixed  on  the  left 
shoulder,  ready  to  be  thrown  loose  and  wrapped  over  both 
shoulders  and  firelock  in  rainy  weather.     At  night,  the 

~  *  In  a  country  where  so  many  1^  of  the  same  name,  some  distingtushtng 
mark  besides  the  common  appellation  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  hare  al« 
ready  notaoedthe  manner  in  which  the  people  managed  this  in  the  Highlands 
But,  in  the  south,  as  weU  as  the  north  of  Scotland*  districts  contain  many  of 
the  same  name ;  and  gentlemen  are  distinguished  by  that  of  their  estates.  In 
tikis  raamier,  thtt  officers  in  the  foregoing  list  are  distinguished.  This  method  I 
mtiBt  continue^  so  filr  as  I  kny>w  the  families  of  different  officers,  as,  fVom  the 
number  of  gentlemen  of  the  same  name  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tioo^  it  will,  in  many  dues,  be  quite  impossible  otherwise  to  know  what  officer 
is  meant.  In  all  old  lists  of  the  names  of  Highland  officers,  whether  regimen- 
tal, or  merely  stating  their  deaths  or  wounds,  the  name  of  the  family  of  each,  if 
known,  was  added.  By  this  means,  the  relations  of  these  officers  ar^  noWf  at 
this  distant  period,  able  to  distinguish  them. 
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plaid  served  the  purpose  of  a  blanket,  and  was  a  sufficient 
covering  for  the  Highlander.  These  were  called  belted 
plaids,  from  beii^  kept  tight  to  die  body  by  a  belt,  *  and 
were  worn  on  guards,  reviews,  and  on  all  occasions  when 
the  men  were  in  full  dress.  On  this  belt  hung  the  pistols 
and  dirk  when  worn.  In  the  barracks,  and  when  not  on 
duty,  the  litde  kilt  or  philibeg  f  was  worn,  a  blue  bonnet 
with  a  border  of  white,  red,  and  green,  arranged  in  small 
squares  to  resemble,  as  is  said,  the  fess  cheque  in  the  arms 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Stewart  family,  :|:  and  a  tuft 
of  feathers,  or  sometimes,  from  economy  or  necessity,  a 
small  piece  of  black  bear-skin.  The  arms  were  a  musquet, 
a  bayonet,  and  a  large  basket-hilted  broadsword.    These 

*.  Tills  belt  wt0  tiie  same  as  tfant  mcMBtly  uaed  by  the  people^  irUck  wte  of 
■trong  thick  ox  leather,  aad  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth,  fixed  by  a  brass  or 
■iTer  buckle  in  ftont.  When  the  Highlanders  had  an  expeditious  journey  to 
perfbrm,  or  to  run  up  or  di>wn  a  hill,  they  tightened  flie  belt,  which  they  said 
ilyengthened  tfaeur  kins.  They  also  used  the  belt  for  another  purpose.  When 
pinched  with  hunger  on  their  expeditions,  they  experienced  great  relief  ftom 
tightening  tiie  bek.  TSiia  bdt  was  worn  by  old  men  within  my  remembraaoe^ 
but  Is  now  entirely  disused  in  the  Highlands;  latteriy  it  has  been  resumed  by 
young  gentlemen  of  fashion,  who  wear  it  tight  round  the  waist.  In  sereral 
eavalry  regiments  a  belt  or  sash  somewhat  similar  b  worn.  In  1623^  ladies  of 
fashion  haTe  assumed  a  belt  with  a  square  buckle  in  front,  both  perfect  resem- 
blances of  the  Highland  costume,  but  of  less  rise. 

f  While  the  omipanies  acted  independently,  ei^  commander  assumed  thtf 
tntan  of  his  own  Clan.  When  embodied,  no  <Vin  having  a  superior  claim  to 
olftr  an  unSfoim  plaid  to  the  wholes  and  Lord  Craufurd,  the  colonel,  being  a 
'  Xiowlander,  a  new  pattern  was  assumed,  and  which  has  erer  since  been  known 
as  the  42d,  or  Black  Watch  tartan,  being  distinct  from  all  odiera,  and  apper- 
taining to  no  clan  or'district,  but  peculiar  to^  and  belonging  to  the  regiment, 
as  die  original  distinguidung  unifonn  plaid.  Lord  John  Murray  gave  the 
Athole  tartan  for  the  philibeg^  Tlie  difference  was  only  a  stripe  of  scarlet,  to 
dbdngnisb  it  ham  that  of  the  belted  plaid.  The  pipers  wore  »  red  tartan  of 
Tery  bright  colours,  (of  the  pattern  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stewart  or  Royal 
Tartan),  so  that  they  could  be  more  cleariy  seen  at  a  distance.  When  a  band 
of  music  was  added,  plaids  of  the  pipeis'  pattern  were  given  to  diem. 

\  Tradition  says,  tl^t  tl^  fashion  commenced  in  Montrose*s  army  in  the 
dril  wanb  9s  a  token  o^  loyalty  to  the  king^  and  in  distinction  to  the  large  and 
flat  blue  bgpufi^  ^  the  Cpveiuivt^n  and  Puntans, 
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were  furnished  by  Government :  such  of  the  men  as  chose 
to  supply  themselves  with  pistols  and  dirks  were  allowed 
to  carry  them,  and  some  had  tar^rets  after  the  fashion  of 
their  country.  *  The  sword-belt  was  of  black  leather,  and 
the  cartouch-box  was  carried  in  fronts  supported  by  a  nar« 
row  belt  round  the  middle. 

In  a  corps  which  numbered  in  its  ranks  many  men  of 
birth,  and  of  respectability,  from  character  and  education, 
those  were  esteemed  fortunate  who  obtained  commissions; 
indeed,  a  company  at  present  is  less  prized  than  an  ensigncy 
in  the  Black  Watch  was  in  those  days. 

The  regiment  remained  about  fifteen  months  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tay  and  Lyon ;  Tay  Bridge  and  the  Point  of  Lyon, 
where  the  river  Lyon  joins  the  Tay,  a  mile  below  Taymouth 
Castle,  being  their  places  of  rendezvous  for  exercise.  There 
they  were  trained  and  exercised  by  the  Lieutenant- Colonel, 
Sir  Robert  Munro,  a  veteran  of  much  judgment  and  expe- 
rience. 

In  the  year  1740  the  Earl  of  Craufurd  was  removed  to 
the  Life  Guards,  and  Brigadier*  General  Lord  Sempill  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Highlanders. 

In  the  winter  174^1-2,  the  regiment  was  marched  to  the 
northward,  and  quartered  in  their  old  station,  until  the 
month  of  March  174S,  when  they  were  assembled  at  Perth, 
preparatory  to  a  march  for  England.  The  order  was  un- 
expected on  the  part  of  the  men,  who  expressed  no  small 
surprise  on  the  occasion.  The  measure  raised  the  indigna- 
tion of  many,  and  was  in  an  especial  manner  disapproved  of, 
and  opposed,  by  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  than  whom  no 
one  knew  better  the  character  of  the  corps,  the  nature  of  the 
duty  on  which  they  were  employed,  and  their  capability  of 
performmg  it.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  his 
Lordship  to  General  Clayton,  who  had  succeeded  Mar- 

*  Grose,  in  his  Military  Antiquities,  speaking  of  the  Black  Watch,  says,  ^  I 
doubt  whether  the  dirk  is  part  of  their  regimental  arms ;  but  I  remember,  in 
the  year  1747,  most  of  the  private  men  had  fhem,  and  many  were  also  permit- 
ed  to  cany  targets.     The  regiment  was  then  on  senrice  in  Flanders:  ** 
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shal  Wade  in  the  chief  Command  in  Scotland^  sufficiently 
explains  the  sentiments  of  that  eminent  man  on  the  sub- 
ject:— "  When  I  first  heard/'  says  he,  **  of  the  orders  given 
to  the  Highland  regiment  to  march  southwards,  it  gave  me 
DO  sort  of  concern.  I  supposed  the  intention  was  only  to 
see  them ;  but  as  I  have  been  lately  assured  that  they  are 
destined  for  foreign  service,  I  cannot  dissemble  my  uneasi- 
ness at  a  resolution  that  may,  in  my  apprehension,  be  at- 
tended with  very  bad  consequences ;  nor  can  I  prevail  with 
myself  not  to  communicate  to  you  my  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject, however  late  they  may  come."  Ilis  Lordship  thed 
goes  on  to  state  the  consequences  to  be  expected  by  remov-^ 
ing  this  regiment.  <*  I  must,  in  the  next  place,  put  you  in 
mind,  that  the  present  system  for  securing  the  peace  of  the 
Highlands,  which  is  the  best  I  ever  heard  of,  is  by  regular 
troops  stationed  from  Inverness  to  Fort^  William,  along  the 
chain  of  lakes  which.  In  a  manner,  divides  the  Highlands, 
to  command  the  obedience  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  sides, 
and,  by  a  body  of  disciplined  Highlanders,  wearing  the 
dress,  and  speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  to  execute 
such  orders  as  require  expedition,  and  for  which  neither  the 
dress  nor  the  manners  of  other  troops  are  proper.  These 
Highlanders  now  regimented  were  at  first  independent  com- 
panies, and  though  their  dress,  language,  and  manners,  qua- 
lified them  for  securing  the  Low  country  from  depredations, 
yet  that  was  not  the  sole  use  t>f  them ;  the  same  qualities 
fitted  them  for  every  expedition  that  required  secrecy  and 
despatch ;  they  served  for  all  purposes  of  hussars  or  light 
horse,  in  a  country  whose  mountains  and  bogs  render  ca- 
valry useless,  and,  if  properly  disposed  of  over  the  Highlands, 
nothing  that  was  commonly  reported  and  believed  by  the 
Highlanders  could  be  a  secret  to  their  commanders,  be- 
cause of  their  intimacy  with  the  people,  and  the  sameness  of 
language. "  * 

There  are  grounds  for  believing  that,  when  these  men 

*  CuUoden  Papers. 
VOL.  I.  R 
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vere  regimented,  the  measare  was  represented  to  thetik  as 
merely  a  change  of  name  and  officers,  with  the  additional 
benefit  of  more  regular  pay  and  duty,  under  which  arrange* 
ment  they  were  to  continue,  as  usual,  the  Watch  of  the 
country.  Surprised  at  the  orders  to  march  to  England^ 
they  were  told  it  was  only  to  show  themselyes  to  the  Kingg 
who  bad  never  seen  a  Highland  regiment.  This  explana* 
tion  satiiified  them,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  route  to 
London. 

Their  departure  was  thus  announced  in  the  Caledonian 
Mercury  :^*^^  On  Wednesday  last  Lord  Sempill's  regiment 
of  Highlanders  began  their  march  for  England,  in  order  to 
be  reviewed  by  his  Mnjesty.  They  are  certainly  the  finest 
regiment  in  the  service,  being  tall,  well-made  men,  and  very 
stout. "  ♦ 

*  The  King)  haying  never  seen  a  Highland  soldier,  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  one.  Three  privates,  remarkable  for  their  figure  and  good  looks,  were  fix- 
ed upon  and  sent  to  London  a  short  time  before  the  regiment  marched.  These 
Were  Oregor  M'Gregor,  commonly  caUed  Oregor  the  BeautiAil,  John  Camp- 
bell son  of  Duncan  Campbell  of  the  family  of  Duneavesy  Perthshire^  and 
John  Grai\t  from  Strathspey,  of  the  &mily  of  Ballindalloch.  Grant  fell  sick 
and  died  at  Aberfeldy.  The  others  '<  were  presented  by  their  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel, Sir  Robert  Munro,  to  the  King,  and  performed  the  broadsword  exercise, 
and  that  of  the  Lochaber  axe,  or  lance,  before  his  Majesty,  the  Duke  of  Cum. 
berland.  Marshal  Wade,  and  a  number  of  general  ofiicers  assembled  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  Great  Gallery  at  St  James'sl  They  displayed  so  nmch  dexte- 
rity and  skill  in  the  management  of  their  weapons,  as  to  give  perfect  satisfbo- 
tton  to  his  Majesty.  Each  got  a  gratuity  of  one  guinea,  which  they  gave  to  the 
porter  at  the  palace  gate  as  they  passed  out,  "  f  They  thought  that  the  King 
had  mistaken  their  character  and  condition  in  their  own  country.  Such  was, 
in  general,  the  character  of  the  men  who  originally  composed  the  Black  Watch. 
This  feeling  of  self-estimation  inspired  a  high  spirit  and  sense  of  honour  in  the 
regiment,  which  continued  to  fbrm  its  character  and  conduct,  long  after  the  de- 
scription of  men  who  originally  composed  it  was  totally  changed.  These  men 
afterwards  rose  to  rank  in  the  army.  Mr  Campbell  got  an  ensigncy  for  his 
conduct  at  Fontenoy,  and  was  captain-lieutenant  of  the  regiment  when  he  was 
killed  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  also  distinguished  himself.  Mr  McGregor 
was  promoted  in  another  regiment,  and  afterwards  purchased  the  lands  of  In- 

f  Westminster  Journal. 
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Daring  the  march  great  good  humour  prevailed,  hetght- 
enedi  no  doubt^  by  the  friendly  reception  and  unbounded 
hospitality  which  they  experienced  in  the  country  and  toxmi 
on  their  route  through  England.  A  Highlander,  in  his  full 
garb,  was  an  extraordinary  object  to  Englishmen.  Of  his  cha- 
racter they  had  received  unfavourable  impressions  from  the 
current  stories  of  the  ferocious  and  savage  wildness,  and  the 
frightful  conflicts  of  the  clans.  Their  astonishment  was^ 
therefore,  great  on  witnessing  the  orderly  conduct  and 
martial  appearance  of  this  regiment.  * 
-  In  the  present  times,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  absurd 
tales  and  notions  which  were  circulated  and  believed  at  that 
period,  when  many  of  the  good  people  of  England  knew  as 
little  of  their  neighbours  of  ihe  Scottish  mountains  as  they 
did  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  remote  quarter  of  thd 
globe. 

On  the  29th  and  SOth  of  April  the  regiment,  in  two  di- 
visions, reached  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  on  the 
14th  of  May  following  was  reviewed  on  Finchley  Commoii 
by  Marshal  Wade,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  knew  well  the  nature 
of  the  corps,  from  having  been  so  many  years  commander* 
in-chief  in  Scotland,  and  especially  from  having  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  the  Highlands,  when  planning  and  superin- 
tending the  new  line  of  roads. 

▼erardine  in  Breadalbane.     He  was  grandfather  of  Sir  Gregor  M<Gregor,  A 
comnuuider  in  South  America. 

*  In  Merchant*s  History  of  the  Rebellion,  published  in  1746,  we  find  a  gen- 
Ueman  in  Derby  expressing  his  astonishment,  '*  to  see  these  savages,  from  the 
officer  to  the  commonest  man,  at  their  several  meals,  first  stand  up  and  pull  off 
Ibeir  bonnets,  and  then  lift  up  their  eyes  in  a  most  solemn  and  devout  manner, 
ftod  mutter  something  in  their  own  gibberish,  by  way,  I  suppose,  of  saying 
grace,  as  tfthey  had  been  so  mani/  Christians.  **  When  Gordon  of  Glenbucket, 
described  by  the  Lord  President,  who  knew  him  intimately,  as  a  **  good-na- 
tared,  humane  man,  **  marched  up  his  followers  to  join  the  rebel  army  in  £ng^ 
land,  it  was  gravely  questioned,  whether  they  killed  their  prisoners  and  sucked 
iMr  Mood,  to  whet  their  appetite  for  war,  <<  after  the  manner  of  other  sa^ 
pages. " 

r2 
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In  the  interval  between  their  arrival  and  the  review, 
immense  crowds  of  people,  from  London  and  all  the  coun- 
try round,  flocked  to  see  the  strangers,  whose  dress  and 
language  were  equally  objects  of  wonder.  A  greater  degree 
of  interest  was  excited  by  the  favourable  reports  which  had 
been  spread  of  their  appearance  and  behaviour  on  the  march. 
Amongst  the  numbers  who  resorted  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Highlanders,  some  had  other  objects  beyond  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  curiosity.  Insidious  and  malicious  falsehoods 
were  industriously  circulated  among  the  men.  They  were 
told  that  Government  meant  to  transport  them  to  the  Ame- 
rican plantations  (the  Botany  Bay  of  that  day),  there  to  re- 
main for  life ;  that  the  pretext  assigned  for  bringing  them 
from  Scotland,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  King  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  a  shameful  deception,  as  they  might  easily 
percdve,  since  his  Majesty  had  embarked  for  Hanover,  pre- 
viously to  their  arrival ;  and  that  the  real  object  and  intent 
of  the  measure  was  to  get  so  many  disaffected  and  rebelli- 
ous Jacobites  out  of  the  kingdom. 

These  incendiaries  thus  availed  themselves  of  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  the  King's  departure  for  the  Conti- 
nent *  to  give  plausibility  to  their  insinuations.  Strangers 
to  the  country,  and  possessing  the  feelings  which  accorded 
with  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  which  so  many  held  at  home, 
and  which  was  so  much  the  character  of  all  at  that  period, 
the  mere  surmise  of  being  entrapped  filled  the  Highlanders 
with  indignation. 

In  those  whom  he  knows,  a  Highlander  will  repose  per- 
fect confidence,  and,  if  they  are  his  superiors,  will  be  obe- 
dient and  respectful.  But  ere  a  stranger  can  obtain  his 
confidence,  he  must  show  that  he  merits  it.  When  once 
given,  it  is  constant  and  unreserved ;  but,  if  confidence  be 

•  <«  The  King  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  sailed  from  Greenwich  30th 
April,  and  were  driven  back  to  Sheemess  the  same  night,  where  they  remained 
wind-bound  until  1st  May,  when  they  again  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  HeWoet- 
duyson  the  2d,  in  the  evening,  from  whence  his  Majesty  proceeded  ii«zt 
log  to  Hanrrer.  **-^WeUmin»i€r  Journal^  1745. 
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lost^  no  man  is  more  suspicious.     Every  officer  of  a  H\ 
land  regiment,  on  his  first  joining  the  corps,  must  have  oL 
served,  in  his  little  transactions  and  settlements  of  account^ 
with  the  men,  how  minute  and  strict  they  are  in  every  item^ 
but,  when  once  confidence  is  established,  scrutiny  ceases, 
and  his  word  or  nod  of  assent  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  * 

In  the  case  in  question,  notwithstanding  the  arts  which 
were  practised  to  mislead  the  men,  they  behaved  with  that 
characteristic  moderation  and  firmness,  which  has  so  fre- 
quently distinguished  their  countrymen,  when  in  a  similar 
predicament :  they  proceeded  to  no  violence,  but,  believing 
themselves  deceived  and  betrayed,  the  only  remedy  that  oc* 
curred  to  them  was  to  get  back  to  their  own  country.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  imputed  any  blame  to  their  offi- 
cers, whom  they  considered,  equally  with  themselves,  the 

*  liijor  OroM,  in  his  Mtlitaiy  Antiquities,  treating  of  the  formation  of  the 
Highland  regiaient,  and  the  subsequent  enlisting  and  desertion,  and  detailing  the 
previous  drcumstances  which  led  to  it,  obsenres,  **  Among  other  induoementi 
to  enlist,  thus  improperly  held  forth,  it  is  said  the  men  were  assured  that  they 
should  not  go  out  of  their  own  country.  Under  the  faith  of  this  promise, 
many  respectable  fanners*  and  tacksmens*  sons  entered  themselves  as  privates 
in  the  corps,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  enlisting.  **  After  iur« 
nUng  various  circumstances  of  this  unhappy  aSair,  he  concludes,  '*  This  trans- 
action, likewise,  shows  the  danger  and  even  cruelty  of  ijoaking  promises  !•  re- 
cruitt  under  any  thing  lees  than  the  greatest  certainty  they  viU  be  faithfully 
observed ;  the  contrary  has  more  than  once  produced  the  most  dangerous  mu* 
tinies,  and  that  even  apoong  the  Highland  regiments,  whose  education  tends  to 
make  them  more  regular  and  subordinate  than  either  the  English  or  Irish  ;  and 
if  the  causes  of  almost  every  mutiny  that  has  happened  were  diligently  and 
dispessicmately  inquired  into  and  weigl^ed,  it  will  be  found  that  nine  timea  out 
of  ten  the  soldiers,  however  wrong  and  unjustifiable  in  that  mode  of  seeking 
redress,  ha^e  had  great  reason  of  complaintf  generally  qf  the  breach  ^  some  po^ 
sitive  promise  made  them  at  enlisting, " 

Of  the  justness  and  truth  of  the  preceding  observations  we  have  had  too  many 
proofs.  They  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case  of  Highland  corps,  which 
were  raised  and  embodied  as  it  were  in  mass.  Being  thus  kept  in  immediate 
contact  with  each  other,  the  individuals  aggrieved  by  any  violation  of  faith, 
who  sometimes  were  nearly  ike  whole  regiment,  had  an  opportunity  of  recounting 
their  injuries ;  and  their  resentments  became  thus  more  exasperated  by  com- 
munication. 
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dopes  of  the  deception ;  and,  indeed,  the  0ole  motive  of 
those  who  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  men  was  hostility  td 
Government,  and  their  aim,  in  accusing  it  of  a  breach  of 
faith^  to  create  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  discontent*  The 
means  which  they  employed  could  scarcely  fail  of  success* 

That  the  unfortunate  act  which  threw  such  a  dark  shade 
over  the  character  of  a  body  of  brave  men  was  the  result  of 
their  simpliciiy,  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  deceived^  r»« 
ther  than  of  any  want  of  principle,  was  sufficiently  proved  by 
their  subsequent  conduct.  But  such  an  occurrence  happening 
among  men,  of  whose  loyalty  many  were  suspicious,  pro* 
duced,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  no  inconsiderable  sensation 
in  the  country. 

.  The  aSdir  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  both  in  con-* 
versation  and  in  the  publications  of  the  day.  Among  the 
numerous  accounts  published  in  the  journals  and  in  detach- 
ed pamphlets,  there  was  one,  in  particular,  that  appeared 
immediately  after  the  mutiny,  which  shows  considerably 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  contains  a  fair  statement  of 
die  facts  of  the  case.  The  author  having  alluded  to  the 
purpose  for  which  these  independent  companies  had  been 
at  first  embodied,  and  having  described  their  figure  and 
dress,  and  the  efiect  produced  in  England  by  the  novelty  of 
both,  proceeds  to  state  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the 
mutiny :  **  From  their  first  formation  they  had  always  con- 
sidered themselves  as  destined  to  serve  exclusively  in  Scot- 
land, or  rather  in  the  Highlands ;  and  a  special  compact 
was  made,  allowing  the  men  to  retam  their  ancient  national 
garb.  From  their  origin  and  their  local  attachments  they 
seemed  destined  for  this  special  service.  Besides,  in  the 
disciplinle  to  which  they  were  at  first  subjected  under  their 
natural  chiefs  and  superiors,  there  was  much  affinity  with 
their  ancient  usages,  so  that  their  service  seemed  merely 
HkBt  of  a  clan  sanctioned  by  legal  authority.  These  and  07 
ther  considerations  strengthened  them  in  the  belief  that  their 
duty  was  of  a  defined  and  specific  nature,  and  that  they  were 
never  to  be||amalgamated  with  the  regular  disposable  force 
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of  the  country.  As  ihey  were  deeply  impressed  with  this 
belief,  it  was  quite  natural  that  they  should  regard,  with 
great  jealousy  and  distrust,  any  indication  of  a  wish  to 
change  the  system.  Accordingly,  when  the  design  of  march- 
ing them  into  England  was  first  intimated  to  their  officers, 
the  men  were  not  shy  in  protesting  against  this  unexpected 
measure.  By  conciliating  language,  however,  they  were 
prevailed  upon  to  commence  and  continue  their  march  with* 
out  reluctance.  It  was  even  rumoured,  in  some  foreign  gav 
zettes,  that  they  had  mutinied  on  the  borders,  killed  many 
of  their  officers,  carried  off  their  colours,  and  returned  to 
their  native  mountains.  This  account,  though  glaringly 
false^  'was  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  those  journals,  and 
was  neither  noticed  nor  contradicted  in  those  of  England, 
though  such  an  occasion  ought  not  to  have  been  neglected 
for  giving  a  candid  and  full  explanation  to  the  Highland* 
era,  which  might  have  prevented  much  subsequent  dis- 
quietude. 

<<  On  their  march  through  the  northern  counties  of  Eng^ 
land,  they  were  every  where  received  with  such  hospitality^ 
that  they  appeared  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  it  was  imagin- 
ed that  their  attachment  to  home  was  so  much  abated  that 
they  would  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  change.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  metropolis,  however,  and  were  exposed  to  the 
taunts  of  the  true-bred  English  cUmns^  they  became  more 
gloomy  and  sullen.  Animated  even  to  the  lowest  private 
with  the  feelings  of  gentlemen,  they  could  ill  brook  the  rude* 
ness  of  boors,  nor  could  they  patiently  submit  to  affronts  in 
a  country  to  which  they  had  been  called  by  invitation  of 
their  Sovereign.  A  still  deeper  cause  of  discontent  preyed 
upon  their  minds.  A  rumour  had  reached  them  on  their 
march  that  they  were  to  be  embarked  for  the  plantations. 
The  fate  of  the  Marines,  the  Invalids,  and  other  regiments 
which  had  been  sent  to  these  colonies,  seemed  to  mark  out 
this  service  as  at  once  the  most  perilous  and  the  most  de- 
grading to  which  British  soldiers  could  be  exposed.  With 
no  enemy  to  encounter  worthy  of  their  courage,  there  was 
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another  consideration  which  made  it  peculiarly  odious  to  the 
Highlanders.     By  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  eleventh  of 
George  I.,  transportation  to  the  Colonies  was  denounced 
a(}ainst  the  Highland  rebels,  &c.  as  the  greatest  punishment 
that  could  be  inflicted  on  them  except  death,  and,  when 
they  heard  that  they  were  to  be  sent  there,  the  galling  sus- 
picion naturally  arose  in  their  minds,  that,  *  after  being  US'* 
ed  as  rods  to  scourge  their  (/am  countrymen^  they  were  to 
be  tlircmi  into  thejire.  *     These  apprehensions  they  kept  se- 
cret even  from  their  own  officers ;  and  the  care  with  which 
they  dissembled  them  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  deep  im- 
pression which  they  had  made.     Amidst  all  their  jealousies 
and  fears,  however,  they  looked  forward  with  considerable 
expectation  to  the  review,  when  they  were  to  come  undev 
the  immediate  observation  of  his  Majesty,  or  some  of  the 
Royal  Family.     On  the  14th  of  May  they  were  reviewed  by 
Marshal  Wade,  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  who  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  promptitude  and  alacrity  with- 
which  they  went  throYigh  their  military  exercises,  and  gave 
^  very  favourable  report  of  them,  where  it  was  likely  to  ope- 
rate most  to  their  advantage.     From  that  moment,  how- 
ever, all  their  thoughts  were  bent  on  the  means  of  return- 
ing to  their  own  country,  and  on  this  wild  and  romantic 
march  they  accordingly  set  out  a  few  days  after.     Under 
pretence  of  preparing  for  the  review,  they  had  been  enabled 
to  provide  themselves  unsuspectedly  with  some  necessary  ar« 
ticle^  and»  confiding  in  their  capability  of  enduring  priva* 
tfons  and  fatigue,    they  imagined  that  they  should  have 
great  advantages  over  any  troops  that  might  be  sent  in  pur- 
^pit  of  them.     It  was  qn  the  night  between  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  after  the  review  that  they  assembled  on  a  com-r 
mon  near  jEIighgate,  and  commenced  their  march  to  the 
^orth.     They  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  between  the  two 
great  roads,  passing  from  wood  to  wood  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  not  well  known  which  way  they  moved.    Orders 
were  issued  by  the  Lords-Justices  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  forces  stationed  in  the  counties  between  tbem 
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and  Scotland,  and  an  advertisement  was  published  by  the 
Secretary  at  War,  exhorting  the  civil  officers  to  be  vigilant 
in  their  endeavours  to  discover  their  route.    It  was  not^ 
however,  till  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, 19th  May,  that  any  certain  intelligence  of  them  was 
obtained^  and  they  had  then  proceeded  as  far  as  Northamp- 
ton, and  were  supposed  to  be  shaping  their  course  towards 
Nottinghamshire.     General  Blakeney,  who  commanded  at 
Northampton,  immediately  dispatched  Captain  Bali  of  Ge- 
neral Wade's  regiment  of  horse,  an  officer  well  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  country,  to  search  after  them.     They 
had  now  entered  Lady  Wood,  between  Brig  Stock  and 
Dean  Thorp,  about  four  miles  from  Oundle,  when  they 
were  discovered.     Captain  Ball  was  joined  in  the  evening 
by  the  general  himself,  and  about  nine  all  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  order,  near  the  wood  where  the  Highlanders 
lay.     Seeing  themselves  in  this  situation,  and  unwilling  to 
aggravate  their  o£Fence  by  the  crime  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  Majesty's  troops,  they  sent  one  of  their  guides  to  in- 
form the  general  that  he  might,  without  fear,  send  an  officer 
to  treat  of  the  terms  on  which  th^y  should  be  expected  to 
Sjurrender.     Captain  Ball  was  accordingly  delegated,  and, 
on  coming  to  a  conference,  the  Captain  demanded  that  they 
should  instantly  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  as  pri- 
soners at  discretion.     This  they  positively  refused,  declar- 
ing that  they  would  rather  be  cut  to  pieces  than  submit, 
unless  the  general  should  send  them  a  written  promise, 
ugned  by  bis  own  hand,  that  their  arms  should  not  be 
taken  from  them,  and  that  they  should  have  a  free  pardon. 
Upon  this  the  Captain  delivered  the  conditions  proposed  by 
General  Blakeney,  viz.  that  if  they  would  peaceably  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  surrender  themselves  prisoners,  the 
most  favourable  report  should  be  made  of  them  to  the 
Lords- Justices;  when  they  again  protested  that  they  would 
be  cut  in  pieces  rather  than  surrender,  except  on  the  con- 
ditions of  retaining  their  arms,  and  receiving  a  free  pardon  : 
<  Hitherto, '  exclaimed  the  Captain,  *  I  have  been  your 
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iriendy  and  am  still  anxious  to  do  all  I  can  to  save  you  | 
but,  if  you  continue  obstinate  an  hour  longer,  surrounded 
as  you  are  by  the  King's  forces,  not  a  man  of  you  shall  be 
left  alive,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  assure  you,  that  I  shall 
give  quarter  to  none.'  He  then  demanded  that  two  of  their 
number  should  be  ordered  to  conduct  him  out  of  the  wood. 
Two  brothers  were  accordingly  ordered  to  accompany  him. 
Finding  that  they  were  inclined  to  submit,  he  promised 
them  both  a  free  pardon,  and,  taking  one  of  them  along 
with  him,  he  sent  back  the  other  to  endeavour,  by  every 
means,  ta  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  rest.  He  soon  re* 
fumed  with  thirteen  more.  Having  marched  these  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  wood,  the  captain  again  sent  one  of  them 
back  to  his  comrades  to  inform  them  how  many  had  sub- 
mitted, and  in  a  short  time  seventeen  more  followed  the  ex- 
ample. These  were  all  marched  away  with  their  arms, 
(the  powder  being  blown  out  of  their  pans),  and  when  they 
Came  before  the  general  they  laid  down  their  arms.  On 
returning  to  the  wood  they  found  the  whole  body  disposed 
to  submit  to  the  general's  troops. 

*^  While  this  was  doing  in  the  country,''  says  the  intelli*^ 
gent  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  facts, 
^*  there  was  nothing  but  the  flight  of  the  Highlanders  talk- 
ed of  in  town.  The  wiser  sort  blamed  it,  but  some  of  their 
hot-headed  countrymen  were  for  comparing  it  to  the  retreat 
of  the  10,000  Greeks  through  Persia;  by  which  for  the 
honour  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  Corporal 
Mcpherson  was  erected  into  a  Xenophon.  But,  amongst 
these  idle  dreams,  the  most  injurious  were  those  that  re- 
flected on  their  ofiicers,  and,  by  a  strange  kind  of  inuendo, 
would  have  fixed  the  crime  of  these  people's  desertion  upon 
those  who  did  their  duty  and  staid  here. 

<*  As  to  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  they  were  ordered  im- 
mediately to  Kent,  whither  they  marched  very  cheerfully, 
and  were  from  thence  transported  to  Flanders,  and  are  by 
this  time  with  the  army,  where  I  dare  say,  it  will  quickly 
appear  they  were  not  afraid  of  fighting  the  French.    In 
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William't  war,  there  was  a  Highland  regiment  that» 
to  avoid  going  to  Flanders,  had  formed  a  design  of  flying 
into  the  mountains.  This  was  discovered  before  they  could 
put  it  into  execution ;  and  General  M'Kay,  who  then  com* 
manded  in  Scotland,  caused  them  to  be  immediately  sur- 
rounded and  disarmed,  and  afterwards  shipped  them  for 
Holland.  When  they  came  to  the  Confederate  Army,  they 
behaved  very  briskly  upon  all  occasions ;  but  as  pick-thanks 
are  never  wanting  in  courts,  some  wise  people  were  pleased 
to  tell  King  William  that  the  Highlanders  drank  King 
James's  health, — a  report  which  was  probably  very  true. 
The  King,  whose  good  sense  taught  him  to  despise  such 
dirty  informations,  asked  General  Talmash,  who  was  near 
him,  how  they  behaved  in  the  field  ? — *  As  well  as  any  troops 
in  the  army,^  answered  the  general,  like  a  soldier  and  a  man 
of  honour.  <  Why,  then,'  replied  the  King,  *  if  they  fight 
for  me,  let  them  drink  my  father's  health  as  often  as  they 
please/  On  the  road,  and  even  after  they  entered  to 
London,  they  kept  up  their  spirits,  and  marched  very  cheer- 
fully ;  nor  did  they  show  any  marks  of  terror  when  they 
were  brought  into  the  Tower." 

To  the  preceding  account  of  this  very  unfortunate  afiair 
I  shall  only  add  an  extract  from  another  pamphlet  of  the 
day,  detailing  a  short  examination  of  two  of  the  deserters, 
which  shows  the  feelings  by  which  they  were  influenced, 
their  suspicions  of  an  attempt  to  entrap  them,  and  the  hor* 
ror  with  which  they  were  impressed  of  the  country  and  cli- 
mate to  which  they  believed  themselves  destined. 

Private  Gregor  Grant  being  asked  several  questions,  an- 
swered through  an  interpreter,  as  follows : 

**  I  am  neither  Whig  *  nor  Papist,  but  I  will  serve  the 

*  The  tenn  WHia  was  not  a{»pUed  bj  the  Higblanden  in  a  political  tense. 
It  extended  generaUy  to  their  neighbours  on  the  plains,  and  a  **  Lowland  Whig' 
comprehended  the  Puritan,  Covenanter,  and  all  those  whose  **  dark  domineer- 
ipg  spirit"  and  fanatical  gloom  were  in  essential  opposition  to  the  more  strik- 
ing traits  of  their  own  character  and  feelings.  According  to  Mrs  Grant,  it 
**  was  by  no  means  among  them  a  term  appropriated  to  political  differences* 
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King  for  all  that.    I  am  not  afraid^;  I  never  saw  the  man  I 
was  afraid  of. 

^*  I  will  not  be  cheated,  nor  do  any  thing  by  trick. 

'^  I  will  not  be  transported  to  the  Plantations,  like  a  thief 
and  a  rogue. 

'^  They  told  me  I  was  to  be  sent  out  to  work  with  black 
slaves :  that  was  not  my  bargain,  and  I  won't  be  cheated." 

John  Stewart  of  Captain  Campbell  of  Carrick's  company 
being  interrogated,  answered  as  follows  : 

^  I  did  not  desert :  I  only  wanted  to  go  back  to  my  own 
country,  because  they  abused  me,  and  said  I  was  to  be 
transported. 

*^  I  had  no  leader  or  commander ;  we  had  not  one  man 
over  the  rest. 

"  We  were  all  determined  not  to  be  tricked.  We  will 
all  fight  the  French  and  Spaniards,  but  will  not  go  like 
rogues  to  the  Plantations. 

'^  I  am  not  a  Presbyterian ;  no^  nor  a  Catholic.** 

After  the  deserters  were  taken  back  to  London,  they 
were  tried  by  a  general  court-martial  on  the  8th  of  June, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  shot ;  but  the  capital 
part  of  the  punishment  was  remitted  to  all  but  three,-—' 

It  might,  perhaps,  mean,  in  a  confined  sense,  the  adherents  of  King  William, 
by  far  the  greatest  cailiflf  in  Highland  delinquency.  *  But  it  meant  more ;  it 
was  used  to  designate  a  character  made  up  of  oegatives,  who  had  neither  ear  for 
music,  nor  taste  for  poetry,  nor  pride  of  ancestry,  nor  heart  for  attachment,  nor 
soul  for  honour :  one  who  merely  studied  comfort  and  conveniency,  and  was 
more  anxious  for  the  absence  of  po^tive  evil,  Uian  the  presence  of  relative  good. 
A  Whig,  in  shor^  was,  what  aU  Highlanders  cordially  hated,  a  cold,  selfisli, 
formal  character."  f 

*  The  Highlanders  never  forgave  King  William  for  Glenco ;  and  for  pla- 
cing troops  and  garrisons  in  their  country,  and  turning  his  arms  against  his  fa- 
ther-in-law. I  have  already  noticed  the  strength  of  parental  affection  among 
the  Highlanders^  Living  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  political  and  religious  distractions  which  occasioned  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  looking,  therefore^  to  the  single  circumstance  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  depriving  their  father  of  his  kingdom,  and  driving  him  into  exile 
and  poverty,  they  considered  them  as  monsters  of  filial  tngratitude. 

f  Mrs  Grant's  Superstitions  of  tlic  Highlanders. 
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Corporals  Malcolm  and  Samuel  M^Pherson,  *  and  Far- 
quhar  Shaw,  who  were  ordered  for  execution,  and  shot  ac- 
cordingly, on  TowerhilL  The  following  account  appeared 
in  the  St  James's  Chronicle,  of  the  20th  July  1743. 

'*  On  Monday  the  12th,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Samuel  and  Malcolm  M'Pherson,  corporals,  and  Farquhar 
Shaw,  a  private  man,  three  of  the  Highland  deserters,  were 
shot  upon  the  parade  within  the  Tower,  pursuant  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial.  The  rest  of  the  Highland 
prisoners  were  drawn  out  to  see  the  execution,  and  joined 
in  their  prayers  with  great  earnestness.  They  behaved  with 
perfect  resolution  and  propriety.  Their  bodies  were  put 
into  three  coffins  by  three  of  the  prisoners,  their  clansmen 
find  namesakes,  and  buried  in  one  grave,  near  the  place  of 
execution. " 

There  must  have  been  something  more  than  common  in 
the  case  or  character  of  these  unfortunate  men,  as  Lord 
John  Murray,  who  was  afterwards  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
had  portraits  of  them  hung  up  in  his  dining-room.  I  have 
not  at  present  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  pro- 
ceeded from  an  impression  on  his  Lordship's  mind  that  they 
had  been  victims  to  the  designs  of  others,  and  ignorantly 
misled,  rather  than  wilfully  culpable,  or  merely  from  a  de- 
sire of  preserving  the  resemblances  of  men  who  were  re* 
markable  for  their  size  and  handsome  figure. 

Two  hundred  of  the  deserters  were  ordered  to  serve  in 
different  corps  abroad,  the  distribution  being  as  follows ;  viz. 
50  sent  to  Gibraltar,  50  to  Minorca,  40  to  the  Leeward 
Islands,  SO  to  Jamaica,  and  30  to  Georgia,  f 

*  Samud  M <Pbenon  was  brother  to  the  late  Lieutenant  General  Kenneth 
M*]RierBon  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  who  died  in  1815. 

f  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  this  unfortunate  affair  without  feelings  of  re- 
givty  whether  we  view  it  as  an  open  violation  of  military  discipline  on  the  part 
of  brave,  honourable,  and  well-meaning  men,  or  as  betraying  an  apparent  want 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  Government.  The  indelible  impression  which  it  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Highlands,  laid  the  foundation  of 
iliat  ^BstTUst  in  their  superiors,  which  was  aAerwards  so  much  incressed  by  va- 
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xiooft  circunMtances  to  be  detailed  la  the  article  on  the  Matiidcs  of  HigUaiid 
Rei^ments,  and  latterly  still  more  confirmed  by  the  mode  of  treatment  pursu- 
ed by  Northern  landholders  towards  their  people; 

Vrom  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses,  and  of  those  who  wrote  and  published 
at  the  time,  it  appears  evident  that  the  men  considered  tfaeur  service  and  en- 
gagements of  a  local  nature,  not  to  extend  beyond  Scotland,  nor  even  beyond 
the  Highland  boundary.  Th6  Lord  President  Forbes,  Mi^  Grose,  and  the 
author  from  whom  I  have  so  liberally  quoted,  furnish  proof  of  this  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  The  last  being  an  Englishman,  who  wrote  on  the  spot,  and 
published  In  London  immediately  after  the  mutiny,  his  impartiality,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  soldiers,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  information  with  regard  to  the 
whole,  may  be  considered  as  undoubted.  The  public  opinion  at  the  time  may 
be  collected  from  the  communication  of  the  departure  of  the  regiment  from 
Scotland,  given  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  an  old  and  excellent  record  of 
events  in  Scotland.  It  is  there  expressly  stated,  that  their  march  to  England 
was  for  the  purpose  of  being  reviewed  by  the  King. 
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SECTION  II. 

Flandert — Fontenoy  1745 — The  Regiment  cover  the  Retreat  (^fthe 
Army  after  the  Battle — England — Prestonpans  1745 — Coast  of 
France  174^6— Ireland^-- Flanders  17^7-^  Ireland  174^8— Cha- 
racter, 

The  regiment  was  soon  restored  to  order,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  May,  embarked  for  Flanders,  where  it  joined 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Field- Marshal  the  Earl  of 
Stair.  Unfortunately,  it  arrived  too  late  to  be  present  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen ;  but  although  the  men  had  not  then  au 
opportunity  of  showing  themselves  good  soldiers  in  the 
field,  all  the  accounts  agree  that,  by  their  conduct,  they 
proved  themselves  decent  and  orderly  in  quarters.  ^*  That 
regiment  (Sempill's  Highlanders)  was  judged  the  most 
trust-worthy  guard  of  property,  insomuch  that  the  people 
in  Flanders  chose  to  have  them  always  for  their  protec- 
tion. Seldom  was  any  of  them  drunk,  and  they  as  rarely 
swore.  And  the  Elector  Palatine  wrote  to  his  envoy  in 
London,  desiring  him  to  thank  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  excellent  behaviour  of  the  regiment  while  in  his  ter- 
ritories in  1743  and  1744 ;  *  and  for  whose  sake, '  he  adds, 
'  I  will  always  pay  a  respect  and  regard  to  a  Scotchman  in 
future.  * "  • 

The  regiment  was  not  engaged  in  active  se^ice  during 
the  whole  of  1743  and  1744,  but  was  quartered  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  country,  where  it  continued  to  maintain  the 
same  character.  By  several  private  letters  written  at  that 
period  from  the  Continent,  it  appears,  that  they  had  gained 
the  good  opinion  and  entire  confidence  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  expressed  their  anxious  desire  to  have  a  Highland  sol- 
dier quartered  in  each  of  their  houses,  ^^  as  these  men  were 

*  Sr  Doddridge's  Life  of  Colonel  OardiiMr.    London^  1749. 
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not  only  quiet,  kind,  and  domestic,  but  served  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  rudeness  of  others. '' 

In  April  174>5,  Lord  Sempill,  being  appointed  to  the  25th 
regiment,  was  succeeded,  as  colonel  of  the  Highlanders,  by 
Lord  John  Murray,  son  of  the  Duke  of  AtholL 

The  season  was  now  well  advanced,  and  the  King  of 
France,  with  the  Dauphin,  had  joined  his  army  in  Flan* 
ders,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Count  Saxe,  who, 
having  been  strongly  reinforced,  determined  to  open  the 
campaign  by  laying  siege  to  Tournay,  then  garrisoned  by 
eight  thousand  men,  under  General  Baron  Dorth.  Early  in 
May,  tire  Duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  from  England,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  which  consisted 
of  twenty  battalions  and  twenty*  six  squadrons  of  British, 
five  battalions  and  sixteen  squadrons  of  Hanoverians,  all 
under  the  immediate  command  of  his  Royal  Highness; 
twenty-six  battalions  and  forty  squadrons  of  Dutch,  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck ;  and  eight  squa- 
drons of  Austrians,  under  Field- Marshal  Konigseg. 

With  this  force  the  allied  generals  resolved  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Tournay,  before  which  the  French  had  broken 
ground  on  the  30th  of  April.  The  French  army  was  more 
numerous,  but  the  whole  of  their  force  could  not  be  broug)it 
forward,  as  large  detachments  were  left  in  front  of  Tournay 
and  other  places.  Marshal  Saxe  was  soon  aware  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Allies,  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  He 
drew  up  his  line  of  battle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
extending  f(pm  the  wood  of  Barri  to  Fontenoy,  and  thence 
to  the  village  of  St  Antoine.  Entrenchments  were  thrown 
up  at  both  these  places,  besides  three  redoubts  in  the  inter- 
mediate space,  and  two  at  the  corner  of  the  wood  of  Barri, 
whence  a  deep  ravine  extended  as  far  as  Fontenoy,  and  an- 
other from  tliat  village  to  St  Antoine.  A  double  line  of  in- 
fantry in  front,  and  cavalry  in  the  rear,  occupied  the  whole 
space  from  the  wood  to  St  Antoine,  while  an  additional 
force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  posted  behind  the  redoubts 
and  batteries*    A  battery  was  also  erected  on  the  other  side 
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of  tbe  rWer,  oppoeite  to  St  Antoine.  The  artillery,  which 
was  very  numerotts,  was  distributed  along  the  line,  and  in 
the  ^lage  and  redoubts. 

Soch  was  the  position  pitched  upon  by  Marshal  Saxe  to 
recetve  the  Allies,  who  moved  forward  on  the  9th  of  May, 
and  encamped  between  the  villages  of  Bougries  and  Mou- 
bray,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  outposts  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  Duke  went  out  and  recon- 
noitred the  position  chosen  by  the  French  general.  The 
Highland  r^ment  was  ordered  to  (he  advanced  post, 
**  when  his  Royal  Highness,  with  Field- Marshal  Konigseg 
and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  cover- 
ed by  the  Highlanders,  who  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  with  the 
grassins  *  concealed  in  the  woods.  After  this  service  was 
performed.  Lord  Crawford,  being  left  in  command  of  the 
advance  of  the  army,  proceeded  with  the  Highlanders  and 
a  party  of  hussars  to  examine  the  outposts  more  narrowly. 
In  the  course  of  this  duty,  a  Highlander  in  advance,  ob* 
serving  that  one  of  the  grassins  repeatedly  fired  at  his  post, 
placed  his  bonnet  upon  the  top  of  a  stick,  near  the  verge  of 
B  hollow  road.  This  stratagem  decoyed  the  Frenchman ; 
and  while  he  was  intent  on  his  object,  the  Highlander,  ap- 
proaching cautiously  to  a  point  which  afibrded  a  sure  aim, 
aucceeded  in  bringing  him  to  the  ground.''  f 

Whilst  the  allied  generals  were  thus  employed,  it  was 
found  that  the  plain  between  their  position  and  that  of  the 
French  cainp,  was  covered  with  some  flying  squadrons  of 
ihe  enemy,  and  that  their  outposts  likewise  commanded  cer- 
tain narrow  defiles,  through  which  the  allied  forces  must 
march  to  attack  the  besieging  army.  It  became,  of  course, 
necessary  to  disperse  these  squadrons,  and  to  dislodge  the 
outposts.  As  this  service  could  not  be  attempted  at  so  late 
an  hour  in  the  evening,  it  was  postponed  until  an  early 
hoar  next  morning,  when  six  battalions  and  twelve  squa- 
drons were  ordered  to  scour  the  plain,  and  clear  the  defiles. 

•  SharpahooCMTB.  t  RoU'i  Lif«  of  Uie  £«rl  of  Cnwfturd. 
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In  this  detachment  was  included  a  party  of  th^  Hif^Mkttd^ 
ers,  who,  consequently,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  face,  and 
stood  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  a  regular  body.  To  Slifii 
conduct  of  these  Highlanders,  in  this  their  noviciate  in  tbe 
deld;  w6  have  the  following  testimony :  *^  A  party  6f  H<^i^ 
landers  was  selected  to  support  some  Aostrian  hussars,  h^* 
ly  pressed  by  the  French  light  troops,  who  were  quickly  re^ 
puts^'  with  loss ;  and  the  Higlilanders  were  taken  great 
noiide  of  for  their  spirited  conduct/'  * 
^  The  plain  being  cleared,  and  the  French  outposts  di4veA 
in,' die  Commander<-!n«-chief  of  the  allied  army  rode  overit^ 
and  having  examined  the  ground  between  the  respectb^ 
camps,  made  his  dispositions  for  attacking  the  enemy  ne^it 
mornings  The  British  and  Hanoverian  Mfantry  went  fo^m^ 
ed  in  two  lines  opposite  the  space  between  Fontehoy  Mid^tKe 
^wood  of  Barri,  with  their  cavah*y  in  the  rear.  The  right  of 
the  Dutch  was  posted  near  the  left  of  the  Hanoverians,  kttd 
their  lei);  towards  St  Antoine^  fronting  that  place  Md  ^fe 
redoubts  between  it  and  Fontenoy.  • -) 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  his  Royal  Hij^ 
ness  moved  forward  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  (itfhk 
11th  of  May,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  the  above  order^^  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  Previously  to  the  general  engagemetft^ 
the  Duke  ordered  an  attack  on  a  redoubt  advanced  on- the 
right  of  the  wood,  occupied  by  600  men.  This  opei'dtic^ 
took  place  about  four  in  the  morning,  '*  when  the  Guards 
and  Highlanders  began  the  battle^  and  attacked  abody^f 
French  near  Vizou,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  plaoethe'Daii- 
phln  was  posted.  Though  they  were  entrenched '  bVdMil- 
high,  the  Guards  with  bayonets,  and  the  Highland^htdr  #(Ui 
sword,  pistol,  and  dirk,  forced  them  out,  killing  «xx)nti<tS9- 
able  numben**  f  :   >  a 

Tliua  successful  in  the  commencement,  the  British  and 
Hanoverians  advanced  to  the  attack,  and,  after  a  severeieo«- 

test,  in  which  every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed,  theydivve 

» 

•  Histonr  of  the  War.  f  History  of  the  War. 
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th^MM^  back  on  tbeir  enireochments.  During  this  oper^r 
tioD,  the  Dutch  on  the  left  attacked  Fpntenoj,  but  without 
soeceM.  The  army  suffering  escceedingly  from  the  batteries^ 
vbieb  kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
detached  a  body  of  infantry  to  occupy  the  wood  of  Barri^ 
aad  drive  the  aiemy  from  that  redoubt.  The  Highlanders 
formed  part  of  this  detachment ;  but,  owing  to  a  mistaj^e  in 
delivering  the  orders,  or  a  misconception  on  the  part  of 
Brigadier-General  Ingold&by,  and  the  loss  of  Lieutenant- 
(jteneral  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Lawers,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  this  attack  did  not  take  place.  Immediately  after- 
wards his  Royal  Highness  ordered  Lord  Sempill's  regiment 
away  to  assist  in  the  attack  on  the  village,  which  still  held 
oal  i^punst  the  Dutch,  who  had  failed  in  ev^y  attempt. 
NplwUhstanding  these  untoward  circumsiancea,  the  Duke 
deternuned  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  ravine  between  the 
tedqubts  and  the  viUage.  When  the  Britbh  had  advanced 
bc^Md  this  ravine,  the  ground  between  the  wood  and  Fou« 
tenoy  being  insufficient  fpr  the  whole  to  form  in  line,  the 
4u»l9  ifbeeled  back  on  their  right  and  left,  and  then  ^ng 
t0jfr^d%  their  proper  front,  moved  forward,  along  with  the 
.^nU:fi4,  thus  forming  the  three  sides  of  a  hollow  sq^uar^. 
While  the  whole  were  pushing  forward  in  this  order,  the 
French  infantry  made  three  desperate  attacks,  supported 
by  the  cavalry,  who  attempted  to  charge,  and  avail  them- 
seb^es  of  the  impression  made  by  the  infantry.  They  were 
repulsed,  however,  in  every  charge,  though  assisted  by  a 
tr«iBwdous  cannonade  from  the  redoubts,  *the  battisries  in 
the  wood  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  from 
tba  villages  which  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  ene- 
aay**  The  previous  arrangements  of  Marshal  Saxe  were 
meet  judicious,  and  his  movements  well  supported  by  the 

**  Incleed,  the  Sre  from  two  of  the  redoubts  was  latterly  more  noisy  than  dan* 
gifous ;  for  the  shot  beuig  expendedf  they  only  fired  powder.  FtxnoK  the  noise 
and  Gonfusioni  the  deception  was  not  discovered.  Though  the  cannonade 
from  these  redoubts  was  so  harmless  they  kept  up  such  a  rapid  and  continued 
Are,  that  they  appeared  to  be  the  most  active  and  efficient  of  tlie  whole. 

S2 
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batteries,  which  could  all  bear  on  the  English  line  when  ad* 
vanccd  beyond  the  ravine* 

These  attacks  lasted  several  hours.  The  English,  al- 
though suffering  severely,  were  always  gaining  ground  in 
advance  of  the  front  line  of  the  redoubts.  Marshal  Soxe, 
perceiving  that  no  decisive  effect  was  produced,  and  that, 
while  he  was  losing  his  bravest  men,  the  English  were  gun- 
ing  upon  him,  became  anxious  for  the  result,  and  sent  no- 
tice to  the  King  of  France  that  it  was  necessary  to  retire 
farther  from  danger.  He  resolved,  however,  to  make  one 
desperate  attack,  with  every  arm  which  he  could  bring  to 
bear  on  the  British,  who  had  now  advanced  so  far  bqrond 
the  confined  ground  as  to  be  able  to  form  the  greatest  part 
of  the  army  into  line.  He  quitted  a  litter,  in  which  he  had 
been  carried  the  whole  day,  being  much  reduced  by  hmg- 
condnued  disease  (a  dropsy  far  advanced),  and  mounting 
on  horseback,  two  men  supporting  him  on  each  side  as  be 
rode,  he  brought  up  the  household  troops  of  the  King  of 
IVance :  his  best  cavalry  were  posted  on  the  flanks,  and  the 
flower  of  the  infantry,  with  the  King^s  body  guards,  in  the 
centre.  He  also  brought  forward  all  his  field-pieces,  and, 
under  cover  of  their  fire  and  that  of  the  batteries,  he  made 
a  combined  charge  of  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  En^ish 
line.  This  united  attack  was  irresistible.  The  British  were 
forced  to  give  way,  aiid  were  driven  back  across  the  ravine* 
The  Highlanders  who  had  been  ordered  up  from  the  attack 
of  the  rillage,  and  two  other  regiments  ordered  from  the 
reserve  to  support  the  line,  were  borne  down  by  the  retreat- 
ing body,'  and  retired  along  with  them.  The  whole  rallied 
beyond  the  ravine,  and  after  some  delay,  the  Duke  deter- 
mined on  a  final  retreat,  directing  that  the  Highlanders  and 
Howard's  (the  19th)  regiment  should  cover  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  army,  and  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  who 
pursued  the  moment  the  retreat  commenced.  The  Dutch 
and  Hanoverians  retired  at  die  same  time. 

A  great  military  error  seems  to  have  been  committed  in 
advancing  so  far  while  the  fortified  villages  and  redoubts 
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reiMtttied  in  poMesston  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Marshal  Saxe  had  not  strengthened  with  sufficient  care  the 
ravine^  or  spaee  between  Fontenoy  and  the  wood  of  Barri. 
This  oversight  had  nearly  lost  him  the  battle ;  for  if  the  vil- 
lage bad  been  taken  by  the  Dutch  (to  whom,  this  duty  was 
inirosted),  before  the  British  forced  their  way  through  the 
ravine^  their  flanks  would  not  have  suffered.  Indeed,  the 
enemy  could  not  have  maintained  their  ground  had  their 
own  guns  been  turned  upon  them.  Marshal  Saze,  in  his 
aeconnt  of  the  battle,  says,  **  The  truth  is,  I  did  not  sup- 
pose that  any  general  would  be  so  hardy  as  to' venture 
to  make  his  way  through  in  that  place. "  In  this  opiniop 
be  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  troops  who  pe- 
•netvated  a  defile  which  this  able  master  of  the  art  of  war 
thought  so  impracticable^  that  he  neglected  the  defences 
which  were  afterwards  found  necessary,  and  for  which  he 
had  had  full  time,  as  he  was  three  days  in  the  position  pre^ 
vions  to  the  attack, 

A  batlle  of  such  importance,  with  a  result  so  unforHinate, 
occasioned,  as  may  be  imagined,  much  discussion  both  in 
fNiblie  and  in  private,  and  gave  rise  to  numerous  paqpiphlpts 
«nd  puUications.  I  shall  adduce  such  parts  of  the.  corre- 
spondence of  persons  present  as  wiU,  in  some  manner,  show 
what  part  the  Highlanders  bore  in  the  battle.  As  it  was 
the  first  in  which  the  regiment  had  encountered  an  enemy, 
the  attention  of  many  was  directed  towards  them.  Some 
were  suspicions  of  their  conduct  in  the  service  of  a  king  to 
.  wfa«se  authority  they  were  supposed  to  be  adverse.*  Others, 
again,  anxious  for  the  honour  and  military  fame  of  Scot- 
land, rejoiced  in  this  opportunity  of  putting  them  to  tlie 
test,  and  of  showing  that,  opposed  to  a  common  enemy,  they 

•  TUs  inopvenion  was  so  strong  in  some  high  quaiters,  that,  on  the  rapi4 
chiuges  nvkle  by  the  Highlanders,  when  pushing  forward  sword  in  hand  near- 
ly at  full  ^eed,  and  advancing  so  far,  it  was  suggested  that  they  inclined  to 
change  sides  and  join  the  enemy,  who  had  already  three  brigades  of  Scotch  an4 
Irish  engaged*  which  perfomied  very  important  services   a  that  da^ 
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womid  well  sosUmii  the  iHNiour  of  their  conntry.    Ceptwft 
John  Mnnraf  of  Lord  John  MmrfBy's  Highlaiid«rs>  (ea 
tbey  were  now  called)*  in  s  letter  to  his  friend,  Prendent 
Fwhes  of  CuUoden,  says,  '*  While  things  were  going  on  in 
this  mnuKr,  the  left  did  not  succeed  so  well,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  were  ordered  to  cross  the  field,  and  attack  (our  re^ 
gtmeilt  I  mean,  for  the  rest  of  the  brigade  did  not  march  to 
this  attack) ''the  village  of  Fontenoy.     As  we  passed  the 
field,  the  French  batteries  played  upon  our  right  and  left 
flanks,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  their  iMtteries  being  on  a 
risnig  ground,  their  balls  flew  over  us,  and  strudc  the  seomd  • 
line.     We  were  to  support  the  Dutch,  who,  in  their  usual- 
way,  were  very  dilatory.     We  were  obliged  to  wait  (coveN 
ing  ourselves  from  the  fire)  for  the  Dutch,  who,  when  thiey  ' 
came  up,  behaved  so  and  so.     In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  ' 
Dutch  gave  way,  and  Sir  Robert  Munro  thought  we  shou)d'4 
retire,  for  we  had  the  whole  batteries  of  the  enemy's  linei 
playing  upon  us.     We  retired,  but  had  not  marched  flfty  > 
yands  when  we  had  orders  to  return  and  support  the  Hano* 
yertans,  who  were  at  this  time  advancington  the  batteriest* 
on  tl)eleft«     They  behaved  most  gbllantly  and'bravelyv'and)'' 
had  th^  Dutch  taken  example  by  ihem,  we  had'siqopsduitr 
Toumay. 

**  By  two  o'clock  the  whole  retreated,  and  we  were  ^r:- 
ietei  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army,  as  the  only  regiment,, 
thai  cmdd  be  kepi  to  tkeir  duly.    The  Duke  made  so  friends 

f  Tbit  |;enUexnaii  was  promoted  the  same  year,  In  a  manner  aouiew^iikt^ 
atartling  to  our  present  ideas  of  strict  regard  to  justice,  precedency^  anS' ' 
length  of  senrice.     Although  there  were  a  major  and  three  captains  sehi<ir  tb' 
Inm  in  the  regiment,  he  was  iq;>pointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  room  of  S7r  Ro^  ' 
bert  Munro^  and  continued  In  this  situation,  till  succeeded,  in  1749,  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Aigyll,  then  lieutenant- Colonel  Campbell,  on  the  half-pay  of  Lord 
LoiidoD*s  Highlanders.     I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  if  this  promotion,'  * 
from  the  command  of  a  company  to  that  of  a  regiment,  was  a  reward  for  any' 
natked  good  conduct  in  this  battle^  in  which  it  appears  he  commanded'the 
legiment,  in  their  more  rapid  morements,  ixnmediately  under  Sir  Robert  Mun- 
rOf  who,  from  his  extreme  corpulency,  and  being  on  foot,  could  not  more  with 
^  zapidity  sometimes  necessary. 
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ly  f(«pe^  10  us  that)  if  we  hwl  been  ordBfad  to  attack 
tbair  Unag  airash^  our  poor  felleiwg  would  have  done  il. "  * 

In  tba  oflfeial  account  of  this  battle^  it  ia  U&to^  •  tba^ 
**  after  several  oAer  attempts  with  more  or  less  success^  m& 
afkar  the  Attstrians  and  Dutch  had  failed  in  their  aatack^  .it* 
was  resolved  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberlaady  Prince  JWaMedi«« 
aod  the  Field  Marshal^  that  the  whole  army  sbonld  ratiwr^  r 
and  the  commanding  officers  of  General  Howard's  (Idillr 
regiment)^  and  of  the  Highlanders*  were  ordered  to  pUII^ 
themselves  in  readiness  to  oover  the  fetreat*  which  #as"> 
niade  in  great  order ;  the  two  battalions  frooaing  and .  fora^^  • 
ing  back  the  enemy  at  every  hundred  paces."  f  :  i 

Such  confidence  in  the  steadiness  of  a  new  regimenti,  itw 
its  first  encounter  with  an  enemy,  is  not  common.  The  firHt 
in  the  attack,  they  were  also  the  last  in  the  retreat,  and«  t<Vr  ^ 
getherwith  another  corps,  successfully  resisted  all  the.  at^: 
tacks  of  the  pursuing  enemy,  who^  elated  with  success,  were 
^nscqoently  the  more  ardent  and  enterprising. 

The  Highlanders  were  fortunate  in  being  commanded- 
OB  that  day  by  a  man  of  talents,  presence  of  mind,  and.a- 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  men.|:    He  knew  the  ws^jqC 
managing  them  to  the  best  advantage^"-r-B  qualificaljopiof  i 

«  CuHoden  Papers.  f  OAiciai  Dispatcbei. 

I  Ciolonel  Sir  Robeti  M unro  of  Fowlk,  6an>iiet»  chief  of  hit  mane  aSd  dan. 
flie-dldi  in  regular  deseeiH  from  ftrtlier  to  Mm  of  liia  flmdly;  an^^uieai^  W> 
sdrbflLBirliamnifiilbrtlMeouiitiref  Roai.    Ha  acrred  in  the  Mus^V^rtnli 

Kiiig;^¥rUliaiii*8  Teign,  and  in  Queen  Anne's  wara,  under  the  Duke  of  MarJ. 
bqrough|  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  a  company  in  the  Scotch  Royals  m 
1712 ;  and  in  1714  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- CoIoneL  In  1739,  he  was 
i^pointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  new  Highland  Regiment.  Lord  Crau- 
ftir^y  the  Colonel,  being  abroad,  the  discipline  was  conducted  by  the  Liep-; 
tenant-Golonelr^n  what  manner,  and  with  what  success,  may  be  jud^e^ 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  regiment  at  Fontenoy.  On  this  aocouiU  ha  was  pro- 
moted to  the  comfnaud  of  the  37th  regiment  in  room  of  General  Ponspnby, . 
who  was  killed  that  day. 

He  commanded  his  new  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  January  1746  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  he  was  not  supported  by  his  men  as  he  had  been  at  Fon- 
tenoy, for  they  fled  on  the  first  charge  of  the  rebels.  Colonel  Munro,  disdain- 
ing to  fly,  was  cut  dofi^n,  and  his  brother,  Doctor  Munro,  who  was  present, 
seeing  his  situation,  ran  forward  to  support  hinif  and  shared  the  same  fate. 
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great  moment  to  a  leader  of  troopi,  and  the  neglect  of 
which,  in  the  choice  of  officers,  has  sometimes  occasioned 
serious  losses  to  the  service.  As  there  is  no  moral  quality 
of  higher  importance  to  a  corps,  than  that  patriotic  spirit 
which  leads  every  individual  to  connect  his  own  honour 
with  that  of  his  country,  so  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  cherish  and  propagate  this  spirit.    A  judicious  selection 

He  was  buried  the  following  day  with  the  homage  due  to  lo  honottnyble  A 
man,  and  so  gallant  a  soldier ;  all  the  rebel  offioen^  and  crowds  of  the  men  at- 
tending his  funeral^  anxious  to  show  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  a  man  whom, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  political  principles,  they  so  much 
esteemed. 

His  fiunily  was  unfortunate  this  year.  His  brother,  Captain  George  Mun* 
to  ot  Culcaim,  who  had  tetired  from  the  Highland  regiment  in  the  year  1744^ 
raised  a  company  In  I74fi5  for  the  King's  senrice,  and  put  himself  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Loudon.  Marrhing  with  a  party  of  men  along  the  side  of 
Loch  Arkaig,  in  Lochaber,  he  was  shot  by  a  Highlander,  whose  house  had 
been  burned,  his  cattle  plundered,  and  his  son  killed  defending  his  family, 
who  were  turned  out  in  the  snow.  Thus  fell  three  brothers  within  a  few 
months.  Culcaim*s  death  was  the  more  lamented,  as  he  was  not  the  rictim 
intended.  The  officer  whom  the  Highlander  had  marked  fbr  destmctian,  as  the 
author  of  this  inhuman  outrage  on  his  mnocent  family,  wore  a  doak  of  a  par* 
ticular  kind.  Riding  with  Culcairn  in  a  shower  of  rain,  he  gave  him  the  cloak, 
and  passed  the  Highlander,  who  laying  in  wait  for  his  enemy,  perceived  the 
cloak  but  not  the  difference  of  person,  and,  taking  a  sure  aim,  Culcairn  feU 
dead  ^m  his  horse.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  man  was  neyer  api» 
prehended  or  punished,  although  he  was  well  known,  and  made  no  secret  of 
die  business.  This  gentleman's  death  occasioned  the  more  observation  and 
concern,  as  it  wai  the  only  inttance  of  revenge,  or  murder  m  cold  blood,  that  oc^ 
curred  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  insurrection ;  if  that  can  be  called  cold 
blood  where  a  man  had  his  son  killed,  the  rest  of  his  children  and  his  wife  dri- 
ven out  upon  the  snow,  and  liis  bouse  and  property  burnt  and  destroyed^-suffi- 
dent  motives  for  kindling  a  spirit  of  retaliation  in  the  coldest  blood.  With  this 
exception,  however,  all  opposition  was  in  the  open  field,  or  what  is  considered 
fur  militaiy  warfare. 

Colend  Grant  of  M07,  who  died  in  April  1882,  in  his  90th  year,  waa  walk- 
ing along  the  road  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder  when  Culcairn  was  shot.  A 
turn  of  the  road  concealed  lum  from  the  soldiers  at  the  moment ;  but  when  he 
came  in  sight  with  his  gun,  they  immediately  seised  him  upon  suspicion,  and 
carried  him  to  Fort  William.  After  a  short  confinement  he  was  released. 
Colonel  Grant  entered  the  4^  as  a  volunteer,  or  soldier  of  fortune,  and  after- 
wards got  a  cadetship  in  India,  ftxnu  which  he  returned  with  a  handsome  for- 
tune nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
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of  officers  k  one  of  the  primary  means  to  this  important 
end,  as,  by  the  influence  of  their  conduct  and  example,  the 
character  of  the  men  will  in  a  great  measure  be  formed. 
There  have  been  instances,  in  which  national  spirit  and  pa* 
triotic  feelings  have  existed  among  troops  for  years,  inde- 
pendently of  example  or  influence  from  superiors;  but  suck 
instances  are  rare  and  anomalous.  General  experience 
shows  that  the  moral  temperament,  and  indeed  the  mind 
that  actuates  a  body  of  men,  cannot  be  properly  guided 
and  cultivated  without  due  qualifications  on  the  part  of  their 
leader. 

*<  The  gallantry  of  Sir  Robert  Munro  and  his  regiment 
at  Fontenoy,  was  the  theme  of  admiration  through  all  Bri- 
tain. He  had  obtained  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
to  allow  them  to  fight  in  their  own  way.  Sir  Robert,  ac* 
cording  to  the  usage  of  his  countrymen,  ordered  the  whole 
regiment  to  clap  to  the  ground  on  receiving  the  French  fire^ 
and  instantly  after  its  discbarge,  they  sprang  up,  and  com- 
ing close  to  the  enemy,  poured  in  their  shot  upon  them  to 
the  certain  destruction  of  multitudes,  and  drove  them  pre- 
cipitately through  their  own  lines ;  then  retreating  drew  up 
again,  and  attacked  them  a  second  time  after  the  same  man- 
ner. These  attacks  they  repeated  several  dmes  the  same 
day,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  army.  Sir  Robert  was 
every  where  with  his  regiment,  notwithstanding  his  great 
corpulency;  and  when  in  the  trenches,  he  was  hauled  out 
by  the  legs  and  arms  by  his  own  men ;  and  it  is  observed^ 
that  when  he  commanded  the  whole  regiment  to  clap  to  the 
ground,  he  himself  alone,  with  the  colours  behind  him, 
stood  upright  receiving  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy ;  *  and 

*  At  thb  period  the  celebrated  Dr  Adam  Ferguson  was  chaplain  to  the 
Highland  regiment  When  the  regiment  was  taking  its  ip'ound  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  battle.  Sir  Robert  Munro  perceived  the  chaplain  in  the  ranks,  and, 
with  a  friendly  caution,  told  him  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  expose  him- 
self to  dftnger,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  out  of  the  line  of  the  fire.  Mr  Fergu- 
ton  thanked  Sir  Robert  for  his  friendly  advice,  but  added,  that,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, be  had  a  duty  which  he  was  Imperiously  called  upon  to  perform.  Ac- 
cordingly,  he  continued  with  the  regiment  during  the  whole  of  the  action,  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fire,  praying  witli  the  dying,  attending  to  the  wounded,  and 
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M^  becaUie,  (as  he  saiid),  tbough  ho  coold  easily  4ie  jdii«vt»t 
hi»  great  bulk  would  not  sufler  hian  to  rke  so  quickly*  Hi» 
preservAtioR  that  day  was  the  surprise  and  astonishaienl^ 
not  only  of  the  whole  army,  but  of  all  that  heard  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  action ;  and  a  most  eminent  person  in  the 
army  was  heard  to  say  upon  the  occasion,  that  it  was 
enoi^  to  convince  one  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  pre* 
destination,  and  to  justify  what  King  William,  of  glorioM 
memory,  had  been  used  to  say,  that  every  bullet  has  its 
billet,  or  its  particular  direction  and  commission  where  it 
should  lodge/'  f 

One  consequence  of  the  mode  of  attack  here  described 
was  (what  every  good  commander  must  earnestly  wish  and 
ead^ivour  by  all  possible  means  to  effect)  a  great  preserva*  . 
tion  of  the  lives  of  the  troops ;  for  the  loss  was  trifling,  con^ 

■      *  * 

c'irBCting  (h^in  to  be  csrried  to  a  place  of  safety.     By  bis  fearless  leal,  bis  i»ff 
treytdityji  bis  friendship  towards  the  sold*en  (seTeral  of  whom  bad  been  hit 
achool-fellows  at  Dunkeld),  and  his  amiable  and  cheerful  manners;  byreproTing 
them  with  severity  when  it  was  necessary,  mixing  among  them  with  ease  ana 
familiarity,  and  being  m  ready  as  any  of  them  with  a  poem  or  heroic  tale,-^^ 
ac^red  an  unbounded  ascendancy  over  them.     Socb  chaplaina  as  Dr  Fergu*' 
kon  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  but  as  many  pious  and  exemplary  dergymeb 
may  be  procured*  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  tliis  office  has  been  lately  dispcnied 
with.    It  has  been  said,  that  chaplains  were  frequently  men  of  immoral  cha- 
racters, who,  by  their  profligate  example,  were  more  calculated  to  do  eril  than 
good.    As  this  most  have  proceeded  ttom  an  improper  choice,  it  may  be  pr6-  ' 
sumed  Ibat,  if  duo  pnoautaons  were  Gbeerved,  and  the  pay  of  ehaplaias  Infi^MHj  - 
cd  mthesttno  proportion  as  that  of  surfeoos^  pious»  ablc^  and  Iciwiied  jole»  i 
would  enter  ao  honoursbla  service^  where  their  incomes  would  render  th«n,l%.,  ^ 
dependent,  and  where  their  religious  and  moral  instructions,  enforced  by  their  • 
own  example,  would  influence  the  conduct,  and  prove  highly  beneficial  to'evek'v 
rank  under  their  charge.  ' 

TMs  regiment  was  pecuUarly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  cbaptains  tMAt*  M  ^ 
then  by  Lard  John  Murray,  while  he  oommaodcd.  These  were  Dr  Eeiigii*..  • 
son.  Messieurs  James  and  John  Stewart  for  the  two  second  battalions,  raised  in 
1758  and  1780,  and  Mr  Maclagan,  afterwards  minister  of  Blair  Athole,  than 
whom,  perhaps,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  could  not  have  produced  a  successor 
more  worthy  of  Dr- Ferguson,-  or.  a  chaplain  better  qualified  for  tlie  Highland 
regiment. 

f  Doddridge's  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner. 
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skleriag  how  actively  the  regiaeDt  was  engaged*  .  What 
iDt>ression  their  mode  of  fighting  made  on  the  enemy^  we 
may  jadge  from  an  account  of  the  battle  pablishad  at  Paris 
a  few  days  after  it  happened.  After  detailing  the  previous 
eTeDt$  of  the  day  in  a  clear  and  candid  manner,  the  writer 
proceeds :  **  It  must  be  owned,  that  our  forces  were  thrioe* 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  nothing  but  the  good  conduct  and 
extreme  calmness  of  Marshal  Saxe  could  have  brought- 
them  to  the  charge  the  last  time,  which  was  about  two 
o'clock,  when  the  Allies  in  their  turn  gave  way.  Our  vie*' 
tory  may  be  said  to  be  complete ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  as  the  Allies  behaved  extremely  well,  more  especially 
the  English,  so  they  made  a  soldier-like  retreat,  which  was 
roach  favoured  by  an  adjacent  wood.  The  British  behaved 
well,  apd  could  be  exceeded  In  ardour  by  none  but  oue 
officers,  who  animated  the  troops  by  their  example,  *xhen 
the  Highland  furies  rushed  in  upon  us  ivith  mme  violence 
than  ever  did  a  sea  driven  by  a  tempest,  I  cannot  say  much 
of  the  other  auxiliaries,  some  of  whom  looked  as  if  they 
bad  fio  great  concern  in  the  matter  which  way  it  went.  In 
short,  we  gained  the  victory ;  but  mc^  I  never  see  such  a»^  .- 
cikerr'* 

The  command  of  the  troops  covering  the  retreat  was  in* 
tmsted  to  Lord  Crawfurd,  who  *'  conducted  the  retreat  in 
excellent  order  till  his  troops  came  to  the,  Pafus^  wh^  he  .^ 
ordered  them  to  file  off  from  the  right.  He  then  pulled  off 
his  kat,  and  returning  them  thanks,  said,  that  they  had  ao- 
qoired  as  much  honour  in  covering  so  great  a  retreat,  as  if 
they  had  gained  a  battle.''  f  Such  approbation  must  be 
consolatory  to  a  soldier  after  sustaining  a  defeat,  and  to  the 
Highlanders  it  must  have  been  peculiarly  satisfactory,  coa^ 
ing  from  a  man  who  knew  them  so  well  as  their  late  cokmd 
did,  and  whom  they  so  highly  honoured  for  his  chivalrous 
and  heroic  spirit* 

In  a  battle,  where  the  combatants  on  both  sides  were  so 

•  Published  at  Paris,  SSth  of  May  1745. 
t  .IU>1|*8  Life  of  Uie  Eari  of  Craufurd. 
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numerous,  the  struggle  so  obstinate  and  the  carnage  so 
considerable,  many  instances  of  individual  bravery  and  good 
conduct  must  have  occurred.  Tradition  has  preserved 
many  anecdotes,  the  recital  of  which  might  still  be  interest* 
ing.  Having  already  quoted,  perhaps  too  liberally,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  mention  of  one  additional  circumstance 
taken  from  a  pamphlet  of  that  day. 

In  this  pamphlet,  entitled,  '<  The  Conduct  of  the  Officers 
at  Fontenoy  considered,"  speaking  of  the  escertions  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  author  says,  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness  was  *^  every  where,  and  could  not,  without  being  on 
the  spot,  have  cheered  the  Highlander,  wha  with  his  broad 
sword  killed  nine  men,  and  making  a  stroke  at  the  tenth, 
had  his  arm  shot  ottf  by  a  promise  of  something  better  than 
the  arm,  he  (the  Duke)  saw  drop  from  him.''  * 

*  Qn  this  occasion  the  Duke  of  Comberiand  was  so  much  struck  whh  the 
conduct  of  the  Highlanders,  and  concurred  so  cordially  itt  the  esteem  iriiich 
ibey  had  secured  to  themselves  both  from  friends  and  foe%  thai*  wishing  to 
show  A  Totak  of  his  approbaUon*  be  desired  it  to  be  intimated  to  them,  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  grant  the  men  any  favour  which  they  chose  to  ask,  and 
which  he  could  concede,  as  a  testimony  of  the  good  opiiuon  he  had  formed  of 
them.  The  reply  was  wortliy  of  so  handsome  an  offer.  After  expressing  ac» 
ILnowledgments  for  the  condescension  of  the  oommander-in-chief,  the  men  as- 
sured him  that  no  fiivour  he  could  bestow  would  gratify  them  ao  mucby  as  a 
pardon  for  one  of  their  comrades,  a  soldier^  the  regiment,  who  had  been  tded 
by  a  court-martial  for  allowing  a  prisoner  to  escape,  and  was  under  sentence  of  a 
heavy  corporal  punishment,  which  if  inflicted,  would  bring  disgrace  on  them  all, 
and  on  their  families  and  country.  This  iavour,  of  course,  was  instandy  granted. 
The  nature  of  this  request,  the  feeling  which  suggested  it,  and,  in  short,  the 
l^eral  qualities  of  the  corpe,  struck  the  Duke  with  the  more  force,  as,  at  that 
time,  he  had  not  been  in  Scotland,  and  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  formed  his  opinion  from  the  common 
ribaldry  of  the  times,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  consider  the  Highlander  **  as 
a  fierce  and  savage  depredator,  speaking  a  barbarous  language,  and  inhabiting 
a  barren  aad  gloomy  region^  whiph  fear  and  prudence  forbade  all  strangers  to 
enter." 
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KiUed.  Wounded. 
The  total  loss  of  the  British^  includ- 
ing officers  and  non-commissioned 

officers,  was            -             -  1SS8  2151      ' 

Hanoverians,              -             -  515  1194* 

Dutch,             ...  505  702 

Austrians,            -            -            -  307  401 

Total,     2665  -4458 

The  Highlanders  lost  Captain  John  Campbell  of  Car* 
rick,  *  Ensign  Lachlane  Campbell  son  of  Craignish,  and  SO 
men.  Captain  Robert  Campbell  of  Finab;  Ensigns  Ronald 
Campbell  nephew  of  Craignish,  and  James  Campbell,  son  of 
Glenfalloch,  2  sergeants,  and  85  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

If  we  consider  how  actively  this  corps  was  engaged  in  va-» 
rious  parts  of  the  field  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  during 
the  whole  of  this  hard  fought  contest, — ^having  been  employed 
first  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  then  by  Lord  Cran- 
furd,  to  support  and  cover  him  when  reconnoitring,  eariy 
engaged  at  the  first  point  of  attack  next  morning,  then  or- 
dered to  the  assault  of  a  second  strong  position,-*called 
sway  firom  thence  to  the  support,  first  of  the  Dutch,  and 
then  of  the  Hanoverians,— and  previously  to  the  last  strug- 
gle^ brought  from  the  left  with  other  troops  to  support  the 
line  immediately  before  it  gave  way ;  and,  at  length,  when 
the  conflict  was  decided,  chosen,  along  with  another  regi- 
ment, to  cover  the  army  in  its  retreat, — in  short,  having 

*  Cftptain  John  Campbell  of  Canrick  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  his  day.  Possessing  very  agreeable  manners,  and  bravery,  tem- 
pered by  gaiety,  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  one  of  those  who  retained 
the  pluvalrous  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  A  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  gentlenum^ 
no  less  gallant  among  the  ladies  then  he  was  brave  among  men,  he  was  the  ob* 
jectof  general  admiration;  and  the  last  generation  of  Highlanders  among 
whom  he  was  best  known,  took  great  pleasure  in  cherishing  his  memory,  and 
repeating  snecdotes  concerning  him*  He  married  a  sister  of  General  Camp- 
beU  of  Msmoi^  afterwards  Duke  of  Aigyllf  and  gnmdfirther  to  the  preaent 
Duke. 
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teen  plncad  in  ^ery  sitaatioa  of  diiBcalty  or  dBnger^««<-tKe 
«nall  loss  Bo^tHined  in  killed  and  wonnded  nnnt  be  mstter 
of  surprise.    It  can  be  accoimted  for  only  by  their  mode  of 
advancing  against  the  enemy,  a  circumstance  weH  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  all  soldiers,  as  it  shows,  that,  if  a  body  of  men 
posh  forward  firmly,  and  expeditiously  to  an  attack,  the  kMS 
wiM  be  smaller,  and  the  chance  of  success  more  certain^ 
hc»w  strong  soever  the  position  to  be  attacked,  or  the  re- 
aistance  to  be  expected;  and  that  delay  or  hesitation  in 
assailing  an  enemy  only  tends  to  increase  the  advantage 
which  they  may  already  possess  from  superiority  of  number 
or  strength  of  position.     Hence  it  appears  that,  though 
some  of  the  allies,  as  the  French  account  states,  *'  looked  as 
if  they  had  no  concern  in  the  matter,"  and,  as  we  learn 
from  another  account,  *^  were  very  dilatory,  and  behaved  so 
and  so^''*  thefar  loss  was  fully  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
British,  who  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  action. 
•  In  sopfiort  of  the  opinion  which  I  have  ventured  to  fom 
an  so  important  a  subject,  I  may  advert  to  an  ocourrenbe  at 
Fttotenoyv  in  which  the  loss  sustained  by  two  regim^Us  was 
as  opposite  as  their  situations  and  duties  in  the  course  of 
the  battle.    Brigadier- General  Ingoldsby  having  been  ««• 
cosed  of  ne^ecting  to  obey  an  order  to  advance  with  his 
brigade  to  attack  a  battery  early  in  the  action,  published  >a 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  denying  that  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived any  orders  to  advance  at  the  moment  in  question,  and 
stating,  that  he  had  so  many  contradictory  orders,  that  he 
knew  not  which  to  obey.     He  observes,  that,  ^^  after  his 
Royal  Highness  had  ordered  Sempill's  Highlanders  away 
hem  his  brigade  to  the  attack  of  the  village,  he  continued 

*  The  caudous  and  circumspect  conduct  of  a  certain  commander  of  the 
allied  anny,  upon  this  occasion,  called  forth  the  ridicule  of  bis  friends,  and 
procured  him  the  Jocular  appellation  of  the  Confectioner.  Being  asked  why 
he  did  not  move  forward  to  the  front  with  more  raptdityi  he  replied,  «  I  am 
pfttgrvtng  my  men* 

Sir  Robert  Munro  also  «  preserved"  his  men;  but  his  presenration  did  not 
conasi  in  keeping  them  in  the  rear  when  they  ought  to  hare  been  in  the  front, 
and  dote  to  the  enemy. 
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«t  ihe  htad  of  Dutoore^  /egment^  (tbe  Ifilh,)  wilbUi'lM 
pflces'of  the  redoobtf  from  which  he  was  exposed  to  a  eon* 
timieil  fire  fh)m  the  beginning  of  the  action^  whioh  the  lost 
of  that  regiment  will  make  appear."  The  lots*  of  this  re|^ 
ment,  wbicli  remained  so  long  stationary,  we  aooordii^ljr 
fiody  beyond  all  proportion  greater  than  that  of  the  H^If 
lasdars,  whose  situation  was  the  very  reverse.  The  loss  of 
Duroure^s  was  6  officers,  5  swgeants,  1 46  privates,  kiUed> 
10  officers^  7  sergeants,  148  privates  wvmndfed;  whereas 
the  loss  of  the  Higiiland  r^giaaent,  as  already  stated,  was 
only  S  officers,  SO  privates,  killed ;  3  officers,  i^  seif^eteds  and 
06  privates^  wounded.  When  we  oonsader  the  different 
circttmstances  in  which  the  two  regiments  were  placed,  this 
appears  a  remarkable  disproportion. 

Iinpetttosity  on  one  side  is  apt  to  paralyze  resistance'  oil 
the  other,  and,  if  attadoed  ^*  by  fnries  rushing  in  upon  them 
with  more  violence  than  ever  did  a  sea  driven -by  atak^ 
pesi,'*  an  enemy  may  have  their  nerves  somewhat  d^rdei'ed 
by  the  shock ;  and,  while  the  arm  is  rendered  unsteady*  the 
aim  cannot  be  correct,  or  the  fire  effectual*  *  I^  on  tho'cmu 
irary,  an  enemy  approach  with  a  hesitating  caution,  in<)ica«» 
ing  rather  the  fear  of  defeat  than  the  animating  hope^if  fie» 
tmy,  or  a  resolute  determination  to  conquer,  it  will  inspire 
confidence  in  the  adverse  party,  and  confidence  naturaHtf 

*  I  once  got  a  wery  natural  answer  on  this  subject  from  an  Indian^,  or  Carr^ 
of  8t  VinceDi*s.  It  was  said  that  these  people  were  such  expert  marksmen,  that, 
with  a  common  gun,  they  could  shoot  a  dollar  off*  the  cork  of  a  quart  bottle,  and 
perform  other  feats  equally  remarkable,  lliis  expertness  and  steadiness  of  atm*, 
howerer,  deserted  them  when  a  skirmishing  warfare  was  waged  agidnst'  iliMft 
ill  the  woods  of  St  Vincent  in  1796.  In  these  %k]rniishes,  except  wfata  eon-t 
cealed  behind  trees  or  rocks,  they  were  found  to  be  very  indifferent  marksmen. 
Being  at  that  time  in  the  island,  and  wishing  to  ascertain  the  trutli  of  what  was 
so  much  talked  of,  I  on  one  occasion  gave  a  loaded  musket  to  a  Carrib  pn> 
soner,  desiring  him  to  fire  at  an  orange  on  the  moutli  of  a  bottle,  at  the  distance 
of  200  yards*  On  the  first  attempt  he  missed,  on  the  second  he  broke  tlie  bot- 
tie,  and  the  third  time  he  hit  the  orange.  I  then  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
mark  so  well  against  the  soldiers  as  against  the  omnge ;  **  Massa,**  he  replied, 
"  th«  orange  no  gun  or  ball  to  shoot  me  back ;  no  run  at  me  with  bayonet" 
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prodneing  Btesdine^  wucoessful  resiilanGe  moy  be  expect* 
ed. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Fontenoy^  and  ^uch  were  the  facts 
from  which  a  very  favourable  opinion  was  formed  of  the  mi* 
liury  qualifications  of  the  Black  Watch,  aa  it  was  still  call* 
ed  in  Scotland.  * 

The  regiment  having  sustained  so  moderate  a  loss  in  this 
battle,  and  having  still  nearly  nine  hundred  men  fit  for  ser- 
vice, was  soon  called  out  again,  and  detached,  with  a  body 
of  Dutch  cavalry  and  grenadiers,  on  a  particular  service,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Hawley*  This  was  soon  ao- 
complished,  as  the  enemy,  who  had  made  demonstrations  of 
descending  in  great  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle, 
retired  without  making  any  resistance,  and  sooner  than  was 
expected*  On  the  return  of  this  detachment  to  head-quar- 
ters it  was  said,  that,  ^^  in  the  last  day's  march  of  thirty* 
right  miles,  in  a  deep  sandy  road,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
Dutch  ^enadiers  and  cavalry  were  overpowered  with  the 
heat  and  fatigue,  but  that  not  one  man  of  the  Highlanders 
was  left  behind." 

The  4Sd  r^ment  was  one  of  eleven  ordered  for  Eog* 
land  in  October  1745,  in  consequence  of  the  Rebellion* 
They  arrived  in  the  River  Thames  on  the  4th  of  November, 
and  joined  a  division  of  the  army  assembled  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  to  repel  a  threatened  invasion ;  while  the  other  regi- 
ments which  had  arrived  from  Flanders  were  ordered  to 
Scotland  under  the  command  of  General  Hawley. 

The  Highlanders  were  exempted  from  this  northern  ser- 
vice* Without  attempting  to  throw  any  doubt  on  their  loy- 
alty, a  duty  that  would  have  called  men  to  oppose  their 
brothers  and  nearest  connections  and  friends  in  the  field  of 
battle,  would  have  occasioned  a  struggle,  between  affection 
and  duty,  more  severe  than  any  in  which  they  could  have 
been  employed  against  the  most  resolute  enemy.  How 
painful  such  a  struggle  must  have  been  may  be  judged  from 

t  At  diU  period  there  vw  not  a  soldier  in  the  regiment  bom  south  of  the 
Grampians. 


ibU  Gircoin6taoce9<^tbac  on  a  minute  inquiry^  in  different 
parts  of  th^  coantrji  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
more  than  three  hundred  of  the  soldierB  hod  fathers  and 
brothers  engaged  in  the  Rebellion. 

Early  in  the  year  1745  three  new  companies  were  raised 
and  added  to  the  regiment.  The  command  of  th^se  wa|i 
given  to  the  gentlemen  who  recraited  the  meny-^the  Laird 
of  Mackintosh,  Sir  Patrick  Marray  of  Ochtei*tyre»  and 
Campbell  of  Inveraw.  The  subalterns  were  James  Far«* 
quharson,  the  yoqnger  of  Invercauld,  John  Campbell,  thf 
younger  of  Gienlyon,*  and  Dugald,  Campbell,  and  Ensign^ 

•  This  gsntleman*B  younger  brother  joined  the  rebels,  and  fought  in  all  their 
battles,  He  was  quite  a  youth,  and  was  sent  by  his  father  to  encourage  his 
men,  being  at  the  same  time  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  an  adherent 
and  descendant  of  the  family,  a  man  of  judgment  and  mature  years.  *  Old 
Olenlyon,  who  coosnuuided  Lord  Breadalbpne's  men,  had  joined  the  rebelUoii 
of  1712^  and  still  retained  hk  attachments  and  principles  so  strongly,  that  h» 
never  forgaYe  his  eldest  son  for  entering  the  army*  When  the  young  man  came 
to  visit  him  ux  his  last  sickness,  in  the  year  1746,  he  refused  to  see  him.  After 
his  father's  death,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  was  ordered  with  a  party  of 
men,  to  garrison  hu  own  house,  and  to  perform  the  usual  duties  of  seising  re- 
bels, of  whom  numbers  were  in  concealment  in  the  woods  and  caves  in  the 
■dghbourbood!.  His  brother  was,  in  this  situation,  hid  in  a  deep  den  abertt 
Glenlyon  House*  and  supplied  with  prorisions  and  necessaries  by  his  sisters 
and  friendsii  On  #ne  occasion,  owing  to  some  interruption,  he  had  not  seen  bis 
sisters  for  two  nights,  and  leaving  his  hiding-place  rather  too  early  in  the  even« 
ing  of  the  third  night,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  of  them,  he  was  observed  by 
his  brother  and  some  Engliih  officers,  who  were  walking  out  His  brothttv 
afraid  of  a  diaeorery,  pretending  to  give  the  alarm»  directed  the  officers  to  call 
out  the  soldiers  immediately,  while  he  wt>uld  keep  the  rdbel  in  fight  He  ran 
afler  him,  and  called  out  to  his  brother  in  Gaelic  to  mn  for  his  Hfe,  and  take  to 
the  mountains.  When  the  party  made  their  appearance,  no  rebel  could  be  seen*, 
and  the  unfortunate  outlaw  was  more  careful  in  future.  Ten  years  afterwanis 
be  was  ftppeinted  to  Fraser*s  Highland  regiipent,  alwig  with  several  others  wbp 
had  been  engaged  in  the  Rebellion,  and  was  shot  through  the  body  at  the  bn^ 
tleof  Qndsee. 

*  He  was  the  father  of  John  Campbell,  the  soldier  of  the  Highland  Watch« 
who  along  with  Gregor  Macgregor,  was  presented  to  King  George  J  I.,  promot- 
ed to  an  Ensigncy  for  his  conduct  at  the  recent  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  after- 
wards killed  at  Ticonderoga,  being  imiong  the  first  of  the  resolute  men  who 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Allan  Grants  son  of  Glenmoroton,  John  Canipbelli  son  of 
Glenfiillocby  and  Allan  Campbellf  son  of  Barcaldine.  These 
companies  were  recruited  in  different  parts  of  the  High? 
lands ;  but  owing  to  the  influence  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray^ 
through  the  Atholl  family^  and  that  of  the  other  gentlemen 
of  Perthshire^  Inrercauld,  Glenlyon»  and  Glenfalloch,  a 
greater  portion  of  the  new  levy  consisted  of  men  from  the 
districts  of  Athole^  Breadalbane,  and  Braemar,  than  was  to 
be  found  in  the  original  composition  of  the  regiment.  The 
privates  of  th^pe  companies,  though  of  the  best  characto*, 
did  not  occupy  that  rank  in  society  for  which  so  many  in- 
dividuals of  the  independent  companies  had  been  distin« 
gnished.  The  new  companies  did  not  join  the  regiment  im- 
mediately, but  were  employed  in  Scotland  during  the  Rebel- 
lion. One  of  them  was  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  where 
all  the  officers,  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  Lieutenant  Farquhar- 
8on»  and  Ensign  Allan  Campbell,  and  the  whole  of  the  men^ 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Highland  soldiers,  in  this  en- 
gagement, had  not  the  same  good  fortune,  and  probably 
did  not  manifest  the  same  steady  conduct  as  at  Fontenoy, 
t>r  in  the  different  batdes  which  they  afterwards  fi^ught. 
In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Honourable 
CapUuns  Mackay  and  Stuart,  brothers  of  Lord  Reay  and 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  Munro  of  Allan,  and  Macnsib  of  Mao- 
nab,  with  all  the  subalterns  and  men,  of  four  companies 
of  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders,  shared  the  same  fate  with 
those  of  Lord  John  Murray's  Highlanders;  whereas,  at 
Fontenoy,  when  the  latter  made  more  impetuous  attacks, 

toned  ihdr  wmy  into  the  troric  While  the  ion  thus  distiiiguished  himself  among 
'  10  many  gallant  men  at  Fontenoy^  the  lather  was  equally  conspicuous  at  OuAo* 
-dent  where  he  was  desperately  wounded  in  the  sword-ann  in  a  personal  ren- 
counter with  a  cavalry  officer.     He  seized  his  sword  with  his  left  hand,  and 
making  a  cut  at  the  officer's  thigh,  unhorsed  him.    Mr  Campbell  was  an  old 
'man,  and  had  been  out  in  17I&    He  was  grandfather  to  Colonel  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  Brigadier-general  in  the  Portuguese  service,  whose  father, 
Ueutenant  Archibald  Campbell,  was  in  the  48d  regiment,  and  wounded  at  TU 
conderoga,  where  his  brother  was  killed* 
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and  resisted  more  violent  charges,  the  loss  was  trifling  in 
comparison.  The  difierence  oF  result  has  be^n  accounted 
for,  and,  perhaps,  with  justice,  from  the  different  character 
of  the  troops  to  whom  they  were  opposed. 

In  this  latter  battle,  their  antagonists  were  their  former 
friends  and  conntrymen,  and  their  defence  may  consequent* 
ly  be  supposed  to  have  been  less  obstinate  and  dHennmed* 
The  royal  army,  to  whom  no  suspidon  of  disloyalty  cotild 
attach)  suffered  in  the  same  manner  as  they  didjf  and  It 
would  be  doing  the  Highlanders  injnstice  to  beKeve  them 
fxwsessed  of  less  loyalty  or  courage  than  those  who  expe- 
rienced the  same  discomfiture  and  rout  Indeed,  their 
loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  was 
soon  pat  to  a  severer  proof  than  in  the  field  of  battle ;  foi: 
while  they  wefe  prisoners,  all  entreaties,  offers,  and  argu- 
mentSi  were  used,  and  the  whole  influence  of  promises  and 
threats  employed  to  prevail  upon  them  to  forsake  their 
colours,  and  join  a  cause  in  which  so  many  of  their  kindred 
and  countrymen  had  engaged.  All  these  attenipts  to  shake 
their  allegiance  proved  unavailing  t  not  one  of  them  fbrgot 
bis  loyalty,  or  abjured  his  oath.  In  this  respect,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Black  Watch  formed  a  contrast  to  that  of  Loii* 
don'€  men,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  joined  the  re- 
bds.  This  difference  of  conduct  in  men,  whose  sentiments 
and  feelings  were  supposed  to  be  congenial,  and  who  were 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  was  variously  accounted 
for  at  the  time ;  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  Lord  John 
Murray's  men,  having  sworn  to  serve  as  a  regular  regiment, 
which  had  been  several  years  embodied^  felt  more  the  obli- 
gations implied  in  the  terms  of  their  enlistment,  than  those 
of  Lord  London's  regiment,  who  had,  very  recently,  entered 
into  what  they  supposed  only  a  kind  of  local  and  temporary 
service,  on  conditions  of  engagement  which  they  considered 
as  far  less  binding  than  those  of  a  permanent  regiment.  Be* 
sides,  in  the  case  of  Loudon's,  the  men  had  the  example  of 
their  o£Bcers,  several  of  whom  joined  the  rebels, — ^a  circum* 
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stance  of  great  importance  at  that  ttrne^  when  the  system  t^f 
clanship,  confidence^  and  attachment,  remained  unbroken. 

The  complete  overthrow  of  well-dtscipliued  and  weii-ap« 
pointed  troops  by  a  body  of  men,  half  armed,  strangers  tt> 
war  and  discipline,  and  who,  till  that  day,  had  never  met 
m  enemy,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  rapidity  and  vigour  wttib 
which  the  Highlanders  made  their  attacks,  driving  the  front 
line  of  their  adversaries  on  the  second,  and  throwing  both 
into  such  irretrievable  confusion,  that  the  second  line  was 
ovCTpo^rered  when  mixed  with  the  first,  which  attempted  to 
retreat  through  its  broken  ranks. 

The  company  of  this  regiment  taken  at  Preston  remained 
prisoners  and  inactive  during  the  Rebellion,  but  the  other 
two  companies  were  employed  in  different  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1745  and 
1746,  on  those  duties  for  which  they  were  so  strongly  re* 
commended  by  the  Lord  President.  * 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  they  were  em* 
ployed  on  a  service  which  ought  not  to  have  be^n  executed 
at  all,  or  assigned  to  other  agents.  This  was  to  execute 
a  barbarous  order,  to  burn  the  houses,  and  lay  waste  the 
lands  and  property  of  the  rebels, — a  species  of  military 
execution,  where  the  innocent  suffer  equally  with  the  guil* 
ty.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  a  country  where  re^ 
bellion  had  been  so  general,  many  cases  would  occur,  in 
which  the  loyal  ofiicer,  under  orders  to  devastate  the  estates 
of  his  neighbours  and  friends,  would  find  his  allegiance  at 

*  In  Uie  periodical  publicatioiis  of  the  daj  they  are  frequently  mentioned. 
The  Caledonian  Mercury,  of  the  26th  August  174*5,  states,  <'  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir  Patrick  Halket  of  Pitferran  had  been  detached  at  the  head  of  three 
companies  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Lee*s  regiment,  preceded  by  the  com- 
panies of  Highlanders  under  the  Lairds  of  Mackintosh  and  Inverawi  ^  order 
to  advance  up  to  the  Highlands,  and  to  obtain  a  proper  account  of  what  was 
passing  there :  **  And  it  is  farther  stated,  diat  «  in  September  the  Laird  of  In- 
▼eraw,  with  his  company  of  Highlanders,  marched  from  Perthshire  to  Inver* 
lochy.  **  In  this  manner  they  were  employed  for  the  season,  but  none  of  them 
was  ever  actually  engaged  with  the  enemy  except  the  company  at  Prestonpans, 
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¥arianee  with  bis  fcelii^.  f  Instances  of  this  occurred  in 
Perthshire*  Lieutenant  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  was  oUigecf 
to  bom  the  houses,  and  take  away  the  horses,  caule,  and 
sheep,  on  the<<>state6  of  his  neighbours,  the  Laird  of  Strowan, 
and  other  geotlemen  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Rebel* 
lion.  Seven  gentlemen's  houses  were  plundered  and  burnt 
to  the  ground  on  that  occasion,  with  many  of  die  houses  of 
the  enants  who  had  never  left  their  homes  or  joined  the 
rebels. 

These  companies  remained  in  Scotland  till  the  year  174>8, 


f  One  of  these  duties  fell  to  the  lot  of  Captain  John  Menzies,  father  of  Lady 
Abercroroby.  Castle  Menzies  was  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  troops  in  that 
district  Informalion  had  been  received,  that  several  gentlemen  who  were 
ooacealed  in  the  woods  and  fastnesses^  after  the  suppnsnoa  of  the  RebeUion, 
wcte  to  assemble,  on  a  certain  night,  in  the  bouse  of  Faskally,  the  pr^irieCar 
of  which,  Mr  Robertson,  being  one  of  the  number  «  in  hidings "  and  aU  of 
Chem  friends  and  relations  of  Captain  Menzies.  He  was  ordered  to  march  at 
ten  o*clock  at  night,  and  cross  the  mountains  by  an  unfrequented  route.  Hie 
secrecy  of  the  march,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  prevented  the  usual  com- 
mimicatSon  of  the  movements  of  the  militBry  to  those  to  whom  such  informal 
tisn  was  ao  necessary,  and  wfakh,  by  the  fidelity  and  active  lesl  of  the  people, 
seldmi  ftiled*  But,  in  thia  case,  it  was  not  till  the  military  were  maichiag  up 
the  avenue  to  the  house,  tluit  those  within  knew  of  their  approach.  It  was 
now  daylight,  and  they  had  scarcely  time  to  dash  into  a  deep  woody  glen  close 
to  the  house^  and  make  their  escape,  when  the  troops  were  at  the  door.  When 
tiw  party  nBtumed,  Captain  Meniies  sent  a  soldier  \  forward  to  Comrie  Castle, 
•o  tfas  banks  of  the  Lyon,  where  his  father  resided.  When  the  old  man  saw 
the  soldier  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  knowing  where  he  had  been,  he 
eagerly  called  out,  **  Has  my  son  seised  upon  any  of  his  unfortunate  friends?" 
When  he  was  told  they  had  all  escaped,  he  pulled  off  his  bonnet,  and,  with  up« 
lifted  hands,  exclaimed,  **  May  Ood  Almighty  make  me  thankful  for  this  mcr« 
cy !  My  unfortanate  son  (unfortunate  in  being  employed  on  such  a  duty)  has 
not  been  the  means  of  bringing  these  honourable  men  to  the  scaffold.  *' 

Such  were  tfiose  times  when  a  ftlfaer  thought  a  son  fortunate  because  he  did 
not  perforin  what  would  have  been  considered  as  an  important  piece  of  service. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  (James  Robertson,  Esq.)  who  were  in  Faskally  House 
that  night  is  still  alive,  (1819,)  being  the  only  survivor  of  IfiOO  men  of  Lord 
Geetge  Murray*v  Athole  Highlanders  **  tmi  "  on  that  occasion. 


I  Thw  soldier  was  Alexander  Stewart,  the  follower  of  Rob  Roy,  mentioned 
in  Appendix  C. 
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occasionally  sending  reinforcemenU  of  VGdonteen  and  ro* 
cruiu  to  the  r^ment.  * 

(jovernment  baling  determined  to  send  an  expediticm  to 
^ortb  Araericat  a  body  of  troopsy  consisting  of  Lord  John 
Murray's  Highland  regiment,  and  several  others,  under  the 
command  of  Qeneral  St  Clair,  embarked  at  Portsmouth 
for  Cape  Breton.  They  sailed  on  the  15th  of  June,  but, 
being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  the  troops  were  rer 
landed*  On  the  5th  of  August,  the  armament  sailed  a  second 
tiipe,  under  the  command  of  Rear- Admiral  I«estodCf  Again 
forced  back  by  adverse  winds,  they  made  a  third  attempt  on 
the  24th,  and  after  reaching  Portland,  wer^  once  more 
driven  back  to  Portsmouth.  Their  destination  was  now 
change^  to  a  d(?»cent  on  the  coast  of  France;  and,  accord- 
ifigly,  the  army  was  reinforced  by  2000  of  the  Foot  Guards, 
and  a  strong  detachment  of  Artillery.  The  land  forces 
amounted  to  nearly  8000  men.  While  the  Highland  regi« 
ment  lay  at  Portsmouth,  it  was  joined  by  so  large  a  detach- 
ment from  the  additional  companies  in  Scotland,  as  to  in<* 
crease  the  battalion  to  1100  men* 

On  the  i5th  of  September  the  expedition  sailed  fron 
Portsmouth,  and  on  the  19th  anchored  at  Quimperly  Bay, 
Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  landing^  which  was 

*  In  174i7»  lieutenant!  afterwards  General  John  Small,  commanded  a  party 
ftritioned  in  Glenelg.  In  September  he  was  ordered  to  apprehend  MaodoneH 
of  Banisdale,  an  aptiye  partisan  in  the  rebellion.  In  this  man's  casa  there  was 
fohibited  a  strilqng  instance  of  the  influence  of  that  personal  respect  and  attach* 
ment  which  sp  often  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Highlanders.  Without  a|i  acre 
pf  land,  and  with  no  authority  to  command  obedience,  he  being  only  a  tenant 
to  the  Laird  of  Glengarry,  but  des<^ded  from  an  ancient  race,  long  respected 
in  the  country,  and  possessed  of  affable  manners,  and  a  person  remarkably 
graceful  an4  p^y»  he  oould,  at  any  time,  conunand  the  serviges  of  IfiO  aimed 
sieny  fdways  rea^y  to  follow  wherever  he  chose  to  lead  them.  "Whether  it  was 
that  he  m^e  ^  improper  use  of  this  influence,  or  from  his  aetLTity  in  the  re- 
bellion, he  was  made  to  su^er  an  imprisonment  of  nine  years  in  £dinbuf|^ 
Castle ;  but  he  was  at  length  released,  and,  after  an  imprisonment  unexampled 
in  duration  in  mp^bm  tipie^,  was  appointed,  in  1761,  to  a  lieutenancy  in  Gene* 
lal  Granne's,  or  the  Queen's  Highlanders,  and  died  at  Barrisdale  in  1787.  Hia 
brother,  who  bad  been  appointed  to  Fra8cr*s  Highlandersi  was  killed  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham  in  1759. 
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eflfected  by  the  Grenadiers  and  Highlanders  without  much 
opposition.  They  immediately  commenced  operations  against 
L^Orient,  which  they  reached  on  the  24tb,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day  one  mortar  battery,  and  two  twelve 
gnn  batteriesy  were  completed.  On  the  SSth,  the  French 
made  several  sallies,  in  one  of  which  they  assumed  a  garb 
resembling  that  of  the  Highlanders,  in  expectation  that,  un« 
der  this  deception,  their  advance  would  not  be  interrupted^ 
They  accordingly  approached  close  to  the  batteries  before  the 
deception  was  discovered,  when  they  were  saluted  with  a  vol* 
ley  of  grape  shot,  which  drove  them  back  with  great  precipi- 
tation,  followed  by  those  whose  garb  they  had  partly  assum<»> 
ed.  The  firing,  which  had  done  considerable  damage  to  the 
town,  ceased  in  the  evening,  and  secret  preparations  were 
made  for  a  retreat,  as  the  enemy  were  collecting  in  great 
force.  This  was  accordingly  carried  into  effisct,  and  the 
troops  re*  embarked  without  interruption. 

Hie  expedition  sailed  from  Quiberon,  and  formed  itself 
into  divisions,  some  of  which  sailed  for  England  and  some 
for  Ireland.  The  Highlanders  were  destined  for  CSork^ 
where  they  arrived  ^  on  Saturday  the  4th  November^ 
Lord  John  Murray's  regiment  of  Highlanders  marched  in 
there  with  his  Lordship,  the  colonel,  at  their  head,  who^ 
with  the  whole  corps  of  officers  and  men,  were  dressed  in 
the  Highland  dress»"  From  that  city  they  marched  to 
Limerick,  where  they  remained  three  months,  and  in  F^ 
bruary  1747  returned  to  Cork,  where  they  embarked  for 
the  Downs,  to  join  a  large  body  of  troops,  assembled  to 
reinforce  the  army  in  Flanders.  The  greater  part  of  the 
troops  that  formed  this  reinforcement  consisted  of  those 
who  had  been  ordered  from  Flanders  in  consequence  of 
the  Rebellion.  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders,  and  a  de» 
tachment  from  the  additional  companies  of  the  Black 
Watch,  joined  this  force,  which  sailed  from  Ljeitb  early  in 
April  1747.  • 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  March  1747,  that  •*  Lieutenant 
John  Campbell  of  Glenljron,  and  Ensign  John  Grant  of  Glenmoriftoni  with  a 
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The  Froch  having  invaded  Zealand  and  ilie  adjeioiog 
part  of  FlanderS)  the  first  battalion  of  the  Royals^  Bragg^gf 
and  Loid  John  Murray's  HtghlanderSf  vrere  ordered  to 
FlnBhtng!)  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Futter^ 
and  lAnding  at  Stopledyke  oil  the  ist  of  May,  were  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Huht,  then  dosely  besieged.  The  cooo^ 
■Mmdant  of  that  place,  General  St  Roque,  ordered  Bragg's 
and  the  HigUandeis  to  halt  within  four  miles,  and  sent  the 
Aoyaia  to  the  Dutch  Camp  of  St  Bergue,  appointed  to 
«»atch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  but  too  weak  to  attack 
or  disloc^e  them.  They  remained  here  till  the  evening  of 
the  5th  of  May,  when  the  French,  having  advanced  almost 
under  the  pallisadoes,  b^an  the  assault  with  great  resolu-* 
iion*  The  out*guards  and  picquets  were  quidciy  forced 
baok  into  the  garrison,  when  the  Dutch  regiment  of  Thiery, 
which  ^  had  behaved  well  in  the  former  assault,  *  marched 
out  to  oppose  the  .attack,  but  were  so  disconcerted  by  thft 
vigorous  resolution  of  the  enemy,  that  they  gave  way.  X)n 
this  the  Royals  advanced,  regained  what  little  ground  waii 
Jolt,  repulsed  the  French  in  every  attack,  and  maintained 
the  post  with  the  greatest  bravery,  till  relieved  by  the  Hif$h^ 
land  regiment,  on  whose  coming  up  the  French  retired."  f . 

The  loss  of  the  Royals  on  this  occasion  was  upwards  of 
M  killed,  and  more  than  100  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
'Highlanders  was  trifling,  being  only  five  privates  killed  and 
a  few  wounded*  The  en^my,  however,  resolutely  continued 
the  Biege,  and  erecting  several  new  batteries  on  the  sand^ 
bei^,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  they  opened  the  whole 
with  great  vigour  on  the  town,  which  surrendered  at  three 
oMock  in  the  afternoon.  This  event  was  followed  by  th6 
capitulation  of  the  troops  in  Hulst,  when  Lord  John  Mur** 

ftrong  detadimeiit  from  the  additioiial  companies  of  the  Black  Watch,  sailed  in 
the  fleet  for  Flanders.  When  it  was  notified  to  the  men  that  only  a  part  of 
UieA  was  to  join  the  army,  all  claimed  the  preference  to  be  permitted  to  em- 
bark, and  it  was  necessary  to  draw  lots,  as  none  would  remain  behind." 

*  Ilie  enemy  made  an  attack  tm  the  Sd  of  May,  when  this  regiment  repulse, 
them  with  great  galhmtry. 

f  Hagrue  Gasette. 
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rtLfi  wbd  then  commanded  the  British  regiments,  marched 
to  Wellfiborden,  where  they  were  joined  bj  the  Dake  of 
Cumberlandi  who  had  left  tlie  main  army  to  visit  all  the 
lower  parts  of  Dutch  Flanders,  then  blockaded  and  snr^ 
ronnded  by  the  enemy.  The  intention  of  his  Royal  H^^ 
ness  was  to  saperintend  the  defence  of  Hulst  in  person ;  bat 
bis  object  was  defeated  by  the  surrender  of  the  place 
than  was  expected,  not  without  sneptoion  of  miscondaet 
the  part  of  the  commander,  who  had  notice  that  reinfero^ 
ments  were  ordered  to  his  relief.  The  British  regiments 
were  ordered  to  Sooth  Beveland.  The  Dolce  staid  till  htf 
Saw  the  troops  embarked,  and,  in  this  position,  exposed  him- 
srifto  considerable  danger.  Scarcely  had  he  gone  on  board, 
when  a  great  body  of  French  came  up,  and  ^*  attacked  800 
of  the  Highland  regiment,  who  were  the  last  to  embbrk; 
They  braved  with  so  much  bravery,  that  they  beat  oiF  tbrM 
or  four  times  their  number,  killing  many,  and  making  some 
prisoners,  with  only  the  loss  of  four  or  five  of  their  own 
number. "  • 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  Marshal  Saxe  collected  hk 
army,  and  encamped  between  Mechlin  and  Louvain.  The 
French  King  arriving  at  Brussels  on  the  i5th  of  June,  hb 
army  was  put  in  motion,  and  marched  towards  Tirlemont, 
the  Allies  being  as  ready  to  accept  as  the  French  to  offer 
battle.  Prince  Wolfenbuttle,  with  the  reserve  of  the  firsi 
Ime,  was  ordered  through  Westerloo  to  the  Abbey  of  Evei^ 
bode,  and  the  second  line  to  take  post  at  Westerloo,  to  sus^ 
tain  the  reserve.  On  the  17th,  the  whole  Allied  Army  had 
reached  their  destination,  and  were  formed  in  order  of  bat** 
tie ;  but  the  enemy  declining  an  engagement  on  that  day 
both  armies  manoeuvred  till  the  istof  July,  making  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  battle,  which  took  place  next 
morning  at  Lafeldt.  This  battle  was  obstinately  contested ; 
but  the  Allied  Army  was  forced  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
5620  killed  and  wounded,  while  that  of  theienemy  exceed^ 
ed  10,000  men.     That  the  loss  of  the  vanquished  should  be 

'  Hague  Gazette. 
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less,  by  nearly  one  half,  than  that  of  a  victorious  army, 
must  at  first  excite  surprise.  From  nine  in  the  morning  till 
one  in  the  afternoon,  the  Allies  had  the  advantiEtge.  During 
that  time,  the  village  of  Lafeldt  had  been  thrice  carried,  and 
as  often  lost  The  battle  raged  with  the  greatest  violeoco 
round  this  q>ot  Thither  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  order- 
ed the  whole  left  wing  to  advance.  The  enemy  gave  way 
to  the  vigour  of  this  attack)  and  victory  seemed  within  the 
gra^  of  the  Confederates,  when  Marshal  Saxe  brought  up 
some  fresh  troops,  (the  Irish  and  Scotch  brigades  in  the 
service  of  France,)  who  charged  the  centre,  under  Prince 
Waldeck,  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  were  driven 
back  in  confusion.  *  Some  squadrons  of  Dutch  cavalry,  see- 
ing what  was  passing  in  their  front,  turned  to  the  right 
about,  and  instead  of  marching  up  to  the  support  of  the 
line,  retreated  at  full  gallop,  overturning  five  battalions  of 
infantry  marching  up  from  the  reserve.  So  sudden  were 
these  movements,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  Royal  High- 
ness could  reach  the  left  wing ;  and  a  complete  rout  would 
in  all  probability  have  ensued,  had  not  General  Lord  I^i- 
gonier,  with  three  British  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  some 

*  In  an  account  of  this  battle,  printed  at  Liege  in  July  174i7,  it  is  said  fliat 
the  King  of  France's  brigade  marched  up  under  the  command  of  Marriial  Saxe^ 
and  carried  the  Tillage  of  Lanhery  after  a  repulse  of  forty  battalions,  who  had 
attempted  it  successively.  A  letter  from  an  officer  in  the  army  to  his  friend  at 
York  says,  "  lliat  the  brigade  consisted  of  Scotch  and  Irish  in  the  F^nch  ser- 
▼ice,  who-  fought  like  devils ;  that  they  neither  gave  nor  too]^  quarter ;  thaf^ 
observing  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  be  extremely  active  in  defence  of  Aw 
post,  they  were  employed,  on  this  attach,  at  their  own  request ;  that  they  in  a 
manner  cut  down  all  before  Uiem,  with  a  ftiU  resolution,  if  possible^  to  reach 
his  Royal  Highness,  which  they  certainly  would  have  done,  had  not  Sir  John 
ligonier  come  up  with  a  party  of  horsey  and  thereby  sa¥ed  the  Duke  at  the 
loss  of  his  own  liberty ;  that  it  was  generally  bf  lieved  the  young  Pretender  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  action,  which  animated  tbeae  rebellious  troops  to  push  so 
desperately ;  and  as  what  advantage  the  French  had  at  Fontenoy  was  as  well 
as  now  owing  to  the  desperate  behaviour  of  these  brigades,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  King  of  France  Js  indebted  for  much  of  his  success  to  the  natural-bom 
subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,^'  * 

•  penUemaa*8  Magaginci  1747. 
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s^uidrons  of  AustriaiM,  charged  the  enemy  with  such  vigour 
and  success,  as  to  overthrow  the  part  of  their  force  opposed 
to  him,  and  thus  caused  such  a  diversion  as  enabled  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  to  effect  his  retreat  to  Maastricht^ 
Lord  Ligionier  became  the  victim  of  his  own  gallantry;  for 
his  horse  being  killed,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Allies 
wiere  not  pursued  in  their  retreat.  The  enemy  seem  satis* 
fied  with  a  victory,  of  which  at  one  time,  they  had  no  ex*> 
pectation,  and  which  was  attributed  to  the  second  dispo* 
sition  of  the  Allies,  by  which  only  one  half  oF  their  force 
could  be  brought  forward^  while  the  enemy  could  exert 
their  whole  strength. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Highlanders,  with  some  British 
troops,  remained  in  South  Beveland,  till  Count  Ldiendhai 
was  detached  by  Marshal  Saxe,  with  a  force  of  twenty-^five 
thousand  men,  to  attack  Bergen-op-zoom. 

When  his  designs  were  discovered,  the  troops  left  in  Xbbf» 
land  and  Beveland,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  John  Mur* 
r^y's  Highlanders,  were  collected  and  marched  to  the  lines 
of  Bergen-op-zoom,  the  strongest  fortification  in  Dutch  Bra- 
bant, and  tiie  favourite  work  of  the  celebrated  Coehom, 
which,  having  never  been  stormed,  was  generally  esteemed 
impregnable.  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders  were  employed 
in  the  defence  of  this  place,  and  Lord  John  Murray's  re- 
mained in  Beveland ;  but  Lord  John,  Captain  Fraser  of 
Culduthel,  Captain  Campbell  of  Craignisb,  and  several 
otiier  officers  of  his  regiment,  were  on  duty  at  the  siege. 

In  March  1748,  the  British  army,  under  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  consisting  of  the  Royals,  8th  and  SOth,  3cotch 
Fusileers,  31st,  Lord  John  Murray's  and  Lord  Loudon^s 
Highlanders,  joined  the  Allies  near  Ruremond. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Maestricht,  with  an  Austrian  gar«» 
risen,  being  attacked  by  the  French,  was  carried  after  a 
short  but  warm  siege.  Preliminaries  of  peace  were  soon 
afterwards  signed,  and  the  army  went  into  quarters. 

Though  Fontenoy  was  the  only  battie  of  great  import* 
ance  in  which  they  were  engaged,  yet  the  Highlanders^ha4 
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during  this  war,  many  opportunities  of  displaying  their  dia-i 
cipline»  and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue  and  privations  in 
the  field.  In  quarters,  their  conduct  was  exemplary^  and  • 
procured  them  the  esteem  and  respect  of  those  among  whom 
tbey  were  stationed.  Whether  in  a  hostile  or  friendly 
country,  no  insubordination  was  exhibited,  nor  any  acts  of 
violence  or  rapine  committed.  The  inhabitants  of  Flanders 
and  other  \)lace6  seemed  equally  satisfied  with  their  con- 
duct. Of  alii  nis  I  coald  produce  many  instances,  but  the 
testimony  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  to  their  condua  in  the  years  1 745  and  1 744,  ren- 
ders it  superfluous  to  add  more. 

While  the  regiment  was  thus  employed  abroad,  the  three 
additional  companies  remained  in  Scotland,  supplying  it 
with  recruits,  and  performing  various  duties  in  the  Higfa<- 
lands.  They  were  encampkl  at  Fort  Augustus  till  Sep- 
tember 1747,  when  they  marched  into  winter  quarters. 
The  companies  under  Captains  Menzies  and  Macneil  were 
ordered  to  Taybridge  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Perth- 
shire, and  tho  Laird  of  Mackintosh  to  Tarland  in  Aber- 
deenshire. In  March  1748)  the  three  companies  marched 
to  PrestonpMis,  to  embark  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
regiment  in  Flanders;  but  in  consequence  of  the  signing  of 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  the  orders  were  countermanded, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  year  these  companies  were  re- 
duced. 

The  r^ment  remained  in  Flanders  during  the  vdioie  oP 
the  year  1748,  and  returned  to  England  in  December,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  send  them  to  the  Highlands,  to  be  em- 
ployed on  that  duty  for  which  they  were  originally  raised 
as  independent  companies.  This  intention  was,  however, 
veKnquished ;  and,  being  put  on  the  establishment  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  sent  to  that  country. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  number  of  the  regiment  was  chang- 
ed from  the  4dd  to  the  48d,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  General  Oglethorpe's,  then  the  42d  regiment 

It-is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  regiment  through  all  its 
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4:h8i^€8  of  quarters  in  Irehmdf  flrom  the  oonduBion  of  the 
war  till  the  year  1 7569  daring  which  period  it  was  stetiotied 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  one  cireum^ 
stance,  however,'  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  was  not 
followed  by  a  result  too  frequent  at  that  period,  when  ani- 
mosities, jealousies,  and  disputes,  between  the  military  and 
jthe  inhabitants  among  whom  they  were  quartered,  exisled 
to  a  considerable  degree*  On  the  part  of  the  Highlanders^ 
the  case  was  so  different,  that,  though  they  were  stationed 
in  small  detachments,  and  associated  much  with  the  people^ 
the  happiest  cordiality  subsuted  between  them.  The  e& 
fects  of  this  good  understanding  were  permanently  felt.  Of 
this  several  characteristic  anecdotes  have  been  communicat- 
ed to  me  by  cAd  officers  who  had  served  in  the  regiment, 
and  by  others  who  visited  Ireland  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  met  with  gratifying  proo&  of  the  favourable  impression 
entertained  in  that  country  of  the  character  or  the  49d  re^ 
giment.  Perhaps  the  similarity  of  language,  and  the  gene- 
ral and  prevailing  belief  of  the  same  origin,  might  have  had 
some  influence  over  the  Irish  and  Highlanders.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  regiment  from  America  in  1 767,  many  appli* 
cations,  founded  on  this  £ivonrable  opinion,  were  made  by 
towns  and  districts  to  get  them  stationed  among  them. 

There  were  few  courts-mardal ;  and,  for  many  years,  no 
instance  occurred  of  corporal  punishment.  If  a  sddier  was 
brought  to  the  halberts,  he  became  degraded,  and  little 
more  good  was  to  be  expected  of  him.  After  being  pub- 
Uclj  disgraced,  he  could  no  longer  associate  with  his  com- 
rades; and,  in  several  instances,  the  privates  of  a  compttny 
have,  from  their  pay,  subscribed  to  procure  the  discharge 
of  an  obnoxious  individual. 

Great  regularity  was  observed  in  the  duties  of  public 
worship.  In  the  regimental  orders,  hours  are  fixed  for 
morning  prayers  by  the  chaplain;  and  on  Sumlayss  for 
Divine  service,  morning  and  evening.  *     The  greatest  re* 

*  TheM  orders  state,  *<  Prayera  to-morrow  at  nine  o'clock—Prayers  in  the 
barracks  on  Tuesday  at  eight  oVlock.  "     It  would  appear  that  rarious  causes 
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•pect  was  obserred  towards  the  mintsten  of  religion*  Whefi 
Dr  Ferguson  was  duqslain  of  the  corps,  he  held  an  equal, 
if  not,  in  some  respects,  a  greater,  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  men  than  the  commanding  officer.  The  succeeding 
chaplain,  Mr  Maclaggan,  preserved  the  same  authority; 
and,  while  the  soldiers  looked  up  with  reverence  to  these 
^ccellent  men,  the  most  beneficial  e£fects  were  produced  on 
their  minds  and  conduct  by  the  religious  and  moral  duties 
which  their  chaplains  inculcated.  * 

While  their  religious  and  moral  duties  were  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr  Ferguson,  they  were  equally  fortunate  in 
having,  as  their  military  director,  so  excellent  and  judicious 
a  man  as  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  commanded  during 
the  six  years  they  were  stationed  in  Ireland,  viz.  from  1749 
to  1755.  Under  such  auspices  and  instructions,  and  with 
the  honourable  principles  which  generally  guided  the  sol- 
diers, the  best  result  was  to  be  anticipated ;  and  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  their  countrymen  of  the  North  consider* 
ed  them  as  an  honour  to  their  districts,  and  held  them  up 
as  an  example  to  the  rising  generation. 

Although  the  original  members  of  the  regiment  had  now 
almost  disappeared,  their  habits  and  character  were  well 
sustained  by  their  successors,  to  whom  they  were  left,  as  it 
were,  in  charge.  This  expectation  has  been  fulfilled 
thr6ugh  a  long  course  of  years  and  events.  The  first  sup- 
ply of  recruits  after  the  original  formation  was,  in  many 
instances,  inferior  to  their  predecessors  in  personal  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  in  private  station  and  family  connexions, 
but  they  lost  nothing  of  that  firm  step,  erect  air,  and  free- 
dom from  awkward  restraint,  the  consequence  of  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  self-respect,  which  distinguished  their 
predecessors. 

intcmipted  the  daily  pniyen ;  Iwt  by  these  oilers  it  appears  they  were  fiv 
quent. 

*  I  haTe  been  told  that  many  of  the  old  soldiers  were  more  anxious  to  con- 
ceal any  little  breach  of  moral  conduct  from  tlie  chaplain  than  from  the  com* 
manding  officer. 
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Such  were  the  character  and  behavioar  of  this  corps  dur^ 
ing  the  eight  years  of  peace  which  succeeded  the  German 
war  of  1740  and  1748.  They  were  soon  to  be  more  active- 
ly employed  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world. 
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SECTION  III- 


OPERATIONS  IN  AMERICA* 


Embark  for  New  York,  1756 — Louishurgt  1757 — Ticmder^ga, 
nBS—Louuburg9  1768— Fort  Du  QuesnCt  nSS—fVest  In* 
dk$f  nsS-'^uadahupe,  1749. 

In  the  year  1754,  mutual  encroachments  on  their  respec* 
live  territories  in  the  Western  world  led  to  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Englbh  and  the  French  in  that  quarter.  Seve* 
ral  fekirmishes  were  fought  on  the  frontiers.  The  first  of 
these,  in  point  of  importance,  was  an  attack  on  a  post  oom- 
manded  by  Major  (afterwards  the  celebrated  General) 
Washington,  which  the  French  claimed  as  within  their  taf^ 
ritories.  Washington,  after  a  good  defence,  surrendered  by 
capitulation.  This  affair,  which  gave  the  first  proof  of 
Washington's  military  talents,  excited  a  considerable  sen* 
sation  in  England;  but  nothing  further  was  done,  than  ta 
direct  our  ambassador  to  make  a  representation  on  the  jsub* 
ject  to  the  French  Court*  In  this  manner  hostilities  were 
continued  for  nearly  two  years,  till  at  length,  in  May  1756^ 
war  was  formally  declared* 

A  body  of  troops,  the  Highlanders  forming  a  part«  wiere 
embarked  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant^GeneralJames 
Abercromby,  and  landed  at  New  York,  in  June  1756. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  more  troops,  under  the  Earl 
of  London^  who  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  in  North  America.  An  active  war  was  now  expect- 
ed ;  but  much  valuable  time  was  wasted  in  holding  councils 
of  war,  in  making  preparations,  and  in  accustoming  the 
troops  to  what  were  called  the  usages  of  war.  The  general 
was  so  occupied  with  schemes  for  improving  the  condition 
of  his  troops,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  time  for  employ* 
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mg  di^m  against  the  memff  and  allowad  a  whole  Beasoii  t6 
pass  away  widiout  undertakuig  a  siagte  eoterpriBe.  In  the 
mean  time^  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  the  commander  of 
Ae  French  army,  carried  on,  widi  great  actftTily,  an  irregn* 
kr  warfiurey  by  sktmushes  and  detached  incursions^  exceed* 
ingiy  distressiog  to  the  inhabitants,  and  destmctive  to  the 
Britidi  troops. 

The  Forts  of  Ontario,  Oswego,  Granville,  &c.  Ml  in  snc^ 
cession.  Oswego,  under  die  command  of  Colond  Meroer^ 
held  out  for  two  days,  when  he  was  killed ;  and  the  deuA  of 
their  brav^e  commander  so  dispirited  the  garrison  that  they 
snnmdered  immediately.  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  it 
was  agreed  thst  the  troops  should  be  protected  from  plun«« 
der,  and  conducted  safely  as  prisoners  to  Montreal.  Thestf 
tl^rms  were  most  scandalously  violated.  The  troops  were 
robbed  and  insulted  by  the  Indians;  several  were  sh<^  as 
they  stood  defenceless  on  the  parade ;  and,  to  crown  alf, 
Montcalm  gave  up  twenty  of  the  men  to  the  Indians,  to  be 
sacrificed  by  them  to  the  manes  of  their  countrymen,  who 
had  (alien  in  batde.  Montcalm  attempted  to  exonerate  htm* 
satf  from  the  reproach  of  such  inhnmam  conduct,  by  atleg* 
ing  that  the  British  soldiers  gave  spirits  to  the  Indians,  and 
that,  in  their  intoxication,  these  excesses  were  committed ; 
though  he  did  not  explain  how  his  prisoners  came  to  have 
spirits  at  their  disposal. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  several  changes  and  promo^ 
tkns  took  place  in  the  42d  regiment.  Lieutenant^Ck>lonel 
Campbell  (the  late  Duke  of  Argyll)  was  promoted  to  the  oom* 
mand  of  dbe  54th  regiment,  and  was  succeeded  by  Major 
Grant ;  *  Captain  Duncan  Campbell  of  Inveraw  was  advan^* 
ead  to  the  majority ;  Thomas  Graeme  of  Duphray,  James  A- 
beicromby,  son  of  General  Abercromby  of  Glassa,  then 

*  When  th«  men  understood  th«t  iliere  was  to  be  a  vacancjr  in  the  regiiiienCi 
hf  the  promotion  of  Colonel  Campbell,  they  came  forward  with  a  sum  of  mo* 
nej,  subscribed  among  themselves,  to  purchase  the  Lieutenant- Colonelcy  for 
Major  Grant;  but  (he  promotion  going  in  the  regiment  without  purchase,  the 
money  was  not  required. 
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Ihetr  CoiniiMiider«ia«'CIiief  in  America^  and  John  Gimp-! 
bdl  of  SCnchur,  were  appmnted  captains;  Lientenanl 
John  Canqphelly  captain4ietttenant;  Ensigns  KennethTolme, 
James  Grants  John  Graeme^  brother  of  Duchrayy  Hugh 
M^Pberson^  Alexander  TambuU  of  Stracathro,  and  Alex* 
Glider  Campbdlf  son  of  Barcaldine,  were  appointed  lieote- 
naats ;  and  from  the  half-pay  list  were  taken,  lientenants 
Alexander  Mcintosh,  James  Gray,  William  Baillie^  Hn^ 
Amotf  William  Sutherland)  John  Small,  and  Archibald 
Campbell;  the  enngns  were,  James  CampbeU,  Archibald 
Lamonti  Duncan  Campbell,  George  M^Lagan,  Patridc 
Balaeaves,  son  of  Edradour,  Patrick  Stewart,  son  of  Bon- 
skmd,  Norman  M^Leod,  George  Campbell,  and  Donald 
CampbelL 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  regiment  from  Irelandf 
officers  with  parties  had  been  sent  to  Scotland  to  recruit. 
So  sttcceasfiil  were  thes^  that  in  the  month  of  Jnne^  seven 
Imndred  recruits  were  embarked  at  Greenock  for  America. 
When  the  Highland  raiments  landed  on  that  continent 
their  garb  and  appearance  attracted  much  notice.  The  In« 
dians,  in  particular,  were  delighted  to  see  a  European  ro*' 
giment  in  a  dress  so  umilar  to  their  own.  * 

During  the  whole  of  1756,  the  regiment  remained  inac- 
tive m  Albany.  In  the  wmter  and  spring  of  1757,  they 
were  drilled  and  disciplined  for  bush-fighting  and  sharp- 
shootini^r— a  species  of  warfare  for  which  they  were  well  fit- 
ted, bemg  in  general  good  marksmen,  and  expert  in  the 
nanagement  of  their  arms.  Their  ardour  and  impatience, 
however^  often  hurried  them  from  their  cover,  when  they 
ought  to  have  remained  concealed. 

In  the  beginning  o(  summer,  a  plan  was  laid  for  an  at- 
tack on  Louisbnrg.    In  the  month  of  June^  Lord  Loudon 

•  A  gentleman  in  New  York  wrote^  that^  «  when  the  HighUaidem  landed, 
they  were  caressed  by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  but  more  particularly  by 
the  Indians.  On  the  march  to  Albany,  the  Indians  flocked  from  all  quarters 
to  see  the  strangers,  who,  they  believed,  were  of  the  same  extraction  as  them- 
selTCSi  and  therefore  received  them  as  brothers. " 
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mbwrkedy  with  Msjor^Oeneral  Abercromby  and  the  92df 
Mdy  4ith,  48th»  2d  and  4th  battalions  of  the  60tfa,  together 
with  600  Rangers ;  making  in  all  5S00  men.  Proceeding  to 
Halifax  with  this  force)  he  was  there  reinforced  by  Major* 
Cienerals  Hopson,  Lord  Charles  Hay,  Colonels  Lord  Howe 
and  Forbes,  with  Eraser's  and  Montgomerie's  Highlander% 
and  the  4Sd,  46th,  and  55th  regiments,  lately  arrived  from 
England.    The  united  force  amounted  to  10,500  men. 

The  fleet  and  army  were  on  the  ere  of  departing  fWmi 
Hali&x,  when  information  was  received  that  the  Brest  fleet* 
consisting  of  17  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  had  arrived 
in  the  harbour  of  Louisburg.    This  intelligence  suspended 
the  preparations,  and  several  councils  of  war  were  held. 
Opinions  differed  widely,  and  were  maintained  with  oensi* 
dtfable  warmth.  *     However,  it  was  at  length  resolved,  that, 
as  the  place  was  so  powerfully  reinforced,  and  the  season 
io  fiur  advanced,  the  enterprise  should  be  deferred  till  a 
move&vourable  opportunity.     Lord  Loudon  returned  soon 
after  to  New  York,  taking  with  him  the  Highlanders  and 
faar  other  r^ments.    During  his  absence*  the  enemy  had 
been  most  active.     Montcalm,  as  soon  as  he  bMrd  of  the 
expedition  intended  for  Louisburg,  cdleeted  ail  his  dispos* 
able  forces,  including  the  Indians,  and  a  large  train  of  ar- 
tillery, amonnting  in  all  to  more  than  8000  men,  and  laid 
siege  to  Fort  William  Henry,  garrisoned  by  SOOO  men,  un« 
der  the  command  of  Colonel  Munro.    General  Webb»  with 
4000  men,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward,  at  the  distance  of 
MX  miles.    The  siege  was  conducted  with  vigour,  and  in  aix 
days  after  its  commencement,  Colonel  Munro  surrenderedf 

*  At  one  of  those  councils,  Lord  Cliarlcs  Hay,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  a  gallant  and  enterprising  officer,  so  far  lost  his  temper,  as  to  openly  accuse 
the  oommander-in-chief  of  designedly  wasting,  by  his  delay  and  inert  move- 
ments»  the  great  force  placed  by  his  country  under  his  command ;  moTementSy 
as  he  said,  dictated  by  timidity,  and  leading  to  the  certain  disgrace  of  our 


Lord  Charles  was  put  under  arrest,  and  ordered  home  to  be  tried ;  but  his 
death,  occasioned,  as  was  supposed,  by  anxiety  of  mind,  prevented  the  in- 
tended court*  martial. 

U  2 
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gn  condition  that  his  garrison  should  not  ser.re  for  cigfateen 
months.  The  garrison  were  allowed  to  mardi  out  with 
their  arms  and  two  field- pieces.  As  soon  as  they  were  with- 
out the  gate,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  com- 
mitted all  sorts  of  outrages  and  barbarities ;  the  French,  as 
they  said,  being  unable  to  restrain  them. 

Thus  terminated  this  campaign  in  America,  nndistin-^ 
guished  by  the  acquisition  of  any  object,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  a  single  action  which  might  compensate  the  loss  of 
territory  and  the  sacrifice  of  lives.     With  an  inferior  force^ 
the  enemy  had  been  successful  at  every  point,  and,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Fort  William  Henry,  had  obtained  complete 
command  of  the  Lakes  George  and  Champlain.     The  de» 
stniction  of  Oswego  gave  the  dominion  of  those  Lakes,  which 
connect  the  St  Lawrence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  opened 
f  direct  communication  from  Canada;  while^  by  the  posses- 
sion of  Fort  du  Quesne,  they  obtained  an  ascendancy,  which 
enabled  them  to  preserve  their  alliance  with  the  Indians. 
The  misfortunes  attending  our  arms  in  America  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  state  of  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  distracted  by  contending  factions,  and  enr 
feebled  by  frequent  revolutions  of  counsels  and  parties.    So 
xi^>id  and  so  great  were  frequently  the  changes  of  men  and 
measures,  that  officers  knew  not  how  their  services  would 
be  appreciated,  and  thus  lost  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
centives to  action,  in  the  apprehension,  that  the  services 
performed  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  one  minister^ 
might  be  disapproved  of  by  his  successor.     Few  opportuni- 
ties of  distinguishing  themselves  were  thus  offered  to  the 
tjoops,  andt  excepting  the  abortive  expedition  designed  a- 
gainst  Louisburg^  the  42d  regiment  had  no  particular  duty 
assigned  them  during  this  year. 

By  the  addition  of  three  new  companies  and  the  junction 
of  700  recruits,  the  coips  was  now  augmented  to  upwards 
of  1300  menj  all  Highlanders,  for  at  that  period  none  else 
were  admitted  into  the  regiment.  To  the  three  additional 
companies  the  following  oflicers  were  appointed;   James 
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Murray,  son  of  Lord  George  Murray,  James  Stewart  of 
Urrard,  and  Thomas  Stirling,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Stirling 
of  Ardoch,  to  be  captains ;  Simon  Blair,  David  Barklay,* 
Archibald  Campbell,  Alexander  Mackay,  Alexander  Men- 
ties,  and  David  Mills,  to  be  lieutenants ;  Duncan  Stewart^ 
George  Rattray,  and  Alexander  Farquharson,  to  be  en« 
signs:  and  the  Reverend  James  Stewart  to  be  assistant 
chaplain. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  command  of  the  army 
again  devolved  on  Lieutenant^General  Abercromby,  Lord 
Loudon  having  been  recalled. 

The  campaign  of  1758  opened  with  brighter  prospects. 
By  a  change  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  mother  country,  new 
spirit  was  infused  into  her  councils,  and  the  stimulus  of  po« 
pular  favour  imparted  energy  and  alacrity  to  the  schemes  of 
the  new  ministers.  The  command  was  transferred  to  new 
officers,  in  whom  confidence  was  reposed,  and  who,  relying 
on  the  due  appreciation  of  their  conduct,  undertook,  with 
energy,  every  enterprise  which  was  proposed  to  them.  A 
great  naval  armament,  and  a  military  force  of  59,000  men^' 
of  whom  22,200  were  regulars,  perfectly  fitted  for  actioHf 
iforded  the  best  hopes  of  a  vigorous  and  successful  cam'* 
paign,  and,  in  the  present  more  favourable  expectatiomir 
people  were  willing  to  forget  the  delays,  disappointments^; 
and  disasters,  to  which  they  had,  for  the  last  three  years^ 
been  accustomed. 

Admiral  Boscawen  was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet,^ 
and  Major-General  Amherst,  and  Brigadier- Generals- 
Wolfe,  Townsend,  and  Murray,  were  added  to  the  military 
staff.  Three  expeditions  were  proposed  for  this  year.  The 
first  was  designed  to  renew  the  attempt  upon  Louisburg; 
the  second  was  to  be  directed  against  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point;  and  the  third  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  a  po* 
sition  from  which  the  French,  in  conjunction  with  their  In<^ 
dian  allies,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  incursions  into 
the  neighbouring  state. 

The  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  was  undertaken  by 
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Creneral  Abercrotnby,  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  force 
allotted  for  the  purpose  amounted  to  15,390  men,  consisting 
of  the  2?th|  44th,  46th»  55tb,  Lord  John  Murray's  High- 
landers, and  the  1st  and  4th  battalions  of  the  60lh;  in  all 
699  7  of  the  line,  with  9024  provincials,  and  a  respectable 
train  of  artillery. 

Ticonderoga,  situated  on  a  point  of  land  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
with  water,  and  on  one  half  of  the  fourth  by  a  morass. 
The  remaining  part  was  strongly  fortified  with  high  en- 
trenchments, supported  and  flanked  by  three  batteries, 
and  the  whole  front  of  that  part  which  was  accessible 
intersected  by  deep  traverses,  and  blocked  up  with  felled 
trees,  with  their  branches  turned  outwards,  and  their  points 
first  sharpened,  and  then  hardened  by  fire ;  forming  alto^ 
gether  a  most  formidable  defence.  The  troops  were  em- 
barked in  boats  on  Lake  George,  and  landing  without  op- 
position, were  formed  into  two  parallel  columns.  In  this 
order  they  marched,  on  the  6th  of  July,  to  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced post,  which  was  abandoned  without  a  shot.  The 
mardi  was  continued  in  the  same  order,  but  the  ground  not 
having  been  previously  examined,  and  the  guides  proving 
Atremely  ignorant,  the  columns  came  in  contact,  and  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  A  detachment  of  the  enemy,  which 
had  got  bewildered  in  the  wood,  fell  in  with  the  right  column, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Howe.  A  smart  skirmish 
ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  were  driven  back  and  scattered, 
with  considerable  loss.  This  petty  advantage  was  deariy 
purchased  by  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  who  was  killed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  skirmish,  and  who  was  deeply  and  uni- 
versally regretted,  as  a  young  nobleman  of  the  most  pro* 
mifiing  talents.  ^*  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  by  his  courage,  activity,  and  rigid  observance 
of  military  discipline,  and  had  acquired  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  the  soldiery  by  his  generosity,  sweetness  of  man- 
ners, and  engaging  address. "  He  was  indeed  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  expedition,  and  his  death  threw  a  damp  over  all. 

General  Abercromby,  perceiving  that  the  men  were  fa- 
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t^guedy  ordered  Uiem  to  marcb  back  to  Ibe  laiidiiig*plaoe^ 
which  Ihey  reached  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evcniag. 
Next  momiiig  he  again  advanced  to  the  attack^  hb  oper»- 
tiona  being  hastened  by  information  obtained  from  the  pri- 
8onen»  that  General  Leviy  with  3000  men^  was  advancing 
to  snccoar  Ticonderoga.    The  garrison  already  consistefl 
of  5000  men^  of  whom,  according  to  the  Fiendi  acoounty 
2800  were  French  troops  of  the  line^  stationed  bdbind  the 
trayerses  and  felled  trees  in  front  of  the  EorU    Alarmed  sit 
the  report  of  this  nnezpected  reinforcement)  the  General  de- 
termined to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  a  jnnction  ooidd 
be  effected.    H^  therefore^  ordered  the  engineer  to  reoon- 
noitre  the  state  of  the  entrenchments ;  and  report  being  made 
that  these  were  still  unfinished,  and  might  be  attempted 
with  a  prospect  of  success,  the  necessary  dispoMtions  for  the 
attack  were  immediately  formed.     The  picqoets  were  to 
commence  the  assault,  and  to  be  followed  by  the  grenadiers, 
supported  by  the  battalions  and  reserve.    The  reserve  was 
composed  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  55th  regiment,  winch 
had  been  Lord  Howe's.    When  the  troops  marched  np  to 
the  entrenchments,  th^  were  surprised  to  find  a  regulnrly 
fortified  breast-work,  which,  with  its  formidable  chevaiiXHle- 
frize  (defended  by  so  strong  a  force  in  its  rear),  could  not 
be  approached  without  the  greatest  exertions,  particnlariyas 
the  artillery  had  not  yet  been  brought  up.    Unexpected  and 
disheartening  as  these  obstruaions  were,  the  troc^  dis- 
played the  greatest  resolution,  though  exposed  to  a  most  de- 
structive fire,  from  an  enemy  well  covered,  and  enabled  to 
take  deliberate  aim,  with  little  danger  to  themselves.    The 
Highlanders,  impatient  at  being  left  in  the  rear,  could  not 
be  restrained,  and  rusliing  forward  from  the  reserve^  were 
soon  in  the  front,  endeavouring  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  trees  with  their  broadswords.   These  weapmis  were  here 
particularly  useful;   indeed,  without  them,  no  man  could 
have  pierced  through  this  species  of  defence.     Much  time 
was  lost  in  this  preliminaiy  operation,  and  many  men  had 
fallen  from  the  fire  of  the  strong  body  who  manned  the 
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.tieockes  in  rear  of  the  trees,  and  who  retreated  witliin  the 
fort  when  tlie  assailahts  penetnrted  the  exterior  defaces. 
This  destnidiTe  fire  froii  the  fort  was  condnned  with  great 
efiect.  No  Udders  had  been  provided  for  scaling  the 
breast^work*  The  soldiers  were  obliged  to  climb  up  oii 
each  other's  shoulders^  and,*  by  fixing  their  feet  in  the  holes 
.which  they  had  made  with  their  swords  and  bayonets  in  the 
&se  of  the  work^  while  the  defenders  were  so  well  prepared 
that  the  instant  a  man  reaohed  the  topy  he  was  thrown  down, 
At  length,  after  great  exertions,  Captain  John  Campbell,  * 
n^itk  a  fisw  men,  forced  their  way  over  the  breast*work, '  but 
were  instantly  dispatched  with  the  bayonet.  After  perse- 
vering for  fonr  hours  under  such  disadvantageous  and  die* 
heafftening  circumstances,  the  General,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess, gave  oiders  for  a  retreat;  but  the  soldiers  had  be- 
come so  exasperated  by  the  unexpected  check  which  they 
bad  received,  amd  the  loss  of  so  many  of  their  comrades^ 
that  they  could  with  difficulty  be  recalled.  The  Highland* 
•rs  in  particular  were  so  obstinate^  that  it  was  not  till  aftier 
the  tfakd  order  from  the  General  that  the  commanding  offi» 
per.  Colonel  Grant,  was  able  to  prevail  upon  them  to  re- 
treat, leaving  oa  the  field  more  than  one-*half  of  the  men, 
and  tworthirds  of  the  officers,  either  killed  or  desperately 
wounded* 

This  impetuosity  of  Highland  soldiers,  and  the  difficulty 
of  controlling  them,  in  the  most  important  part  of  a  soldiers 
duty,  has  been  frequently  noticed  and  reprobated.  To 
foi^et  necessary  discretion,  and  break  loose  from  command, 
is  certainly  an  unmilitary  characteristic ;  but,  as  it  proceeds 
from  a  very  honourable  principle,  it  deserves  serious  con^ 
^ideration,  how  far  any  attempt  to  allay  this  ardour  may  be 
prudent,  or  advantageous  to  the  service.  An  officer  of 
judgment  and  feeling,  acquainted  with  the  character  of  liis 
soldiers,  and  disposed  to  allow  this  chivalrous  spirit  full 

•  Tliis  officer  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  two  soldiers  present- 
fd  to  George  II.  in  the  year  1743. 
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play^  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  safficient  cheek.  It  is 
easier  to  restrain  than  to  animate.  It  has  also  been  observ-' 
ed,  that  the  modem  Highland  corps  display  less  of  that  chi« 
vdrons  spirit  which  marked  the  earlier  corps  from  the 
mountains.  If  there  be  any  good  ground  for  this  observa* 
tiony  it  may  probably  be  attributed  to  this,  that  these  corps 
do  not  consist  wholly  of  native  Highlanders.  If  strangers 
are  introdaced  among  theroj  even  admitting  them  to  be  the 
best  of  soldiers,  still  they  are  not  Highlanders.  The  charml 
k  broken,-^the  conduct  of  such  a  corps  must  be  divide^- 
and  cannot  be  called  purely  national.  The  motive  whiciif 
made  the  Highlanders,  when  united,  fight  for  the  honour 
of  their  name^  their  clan,  and  district,  is  by  this  mixture 
lost.  Oflicers,  also,  who  are  strangers  to  their  language^ 
biMts,  and  peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  their  character,  their  feelings,  and 
their  prejudices,  which,  under  judicious  management,  have 
so  frequently  stimulated  to  honourable  conduct,  although 
they  hove  sometimes  served  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  those 
who  knews  not  the  dispositions  and  cast  of  character  oa 
which  they  were  founded^  But  if  Highland  soldiers  are 
judidously  commanded  in  quarters,  treated  with  kindness 
and  confidence  by  their  oflicers,  and  led  into  action  with 
spirit,  it  cannot  on  any  good  grounds  be  alleged  that  there 
b  any  deficiency  of  that  firmness  and  courage  which  former^ 
ly  distinguished  them,  although  it  may  be  readily  allowed 
that  much  of  the  romance  of  the  character  is  lowereil.  The 
change  of  manners  in  their  native  country  will  sufficiently 
account  for  this.  *     But,  even  if  their  former  sentiments 

^  ThiC  recent  fitatistical  changes  in  the  Highlands  have  set  to  flight  poetry, 
chivilry,  and  all  remembrance  of  warlike  achievements.  These  have  now  given 
way  to  stories  of  squabbles  with  excise  officers,  the  feats  of  smugglers,  or  the 
adroitness  of  speculators  and  bankrupts,  seasoned  by  the  cant  of  pretended  in- 
spirotidns  of  the  gospel ;  by  political  and  religious  tracts,  of  which  they  do  not 
comprehend  the  scope  or  object ;  by  complaints  of  the  harshness  of  landlords, 
and  discussions  on  the  legality  of  distraining  for  rent,  or  rouping  out.  These 
^e  the  subjects  which  modern  civilization  and  improvement  have  provided  for 
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and  andent  habits  had  ttiU  been  cherished  in  their  native 
glens,  the  young  soldier  coold  not  easily  retain  them^  if 
mixed  with  other  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  language^  his 
country,  poetry,  traditions  of  battles  and  of  acts  of  prowess* 
These  companions  would  be  more  disposed  to  jeer  and  de« 
ride,  than  to  listen  to  what  they  did  not  understand. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  service  of  the  42d  regiment^ 
and  wbiea  the  ancient  habits  of  the  people  remained  un« 
changed,  the  soldiers  retained  much  of  these  habits  in  tlieir 
camps  and  quarters.  They  had  their  bards  for  reciting  an- 
cient poems  and  tales,  and  composing  laments,  d^es,  and 
panegyrics  on  departed  friends.  These,  as  they  were  ge- 
nerally appropriate,  so  they  were  highly  useful,  when  ncme 
were  present  to  hear  them  but  those  who  understood  theasy 
and  whom  they  could  warm  and  inspire.  Another  cause 
has  contributed  to  change  the  character  of  the  Highland 
soldier.  This  is  the  reserved,  haughty,  and  distant  etiquette 
of  modem,  manners  and  military  discipline.  Wlien  many 
of  the  officers  were  natives  of  the  mountains,  they  spoke  in 
their  own  language  to  the  men,  who,  in  thdr  turn,  addre»* 
sed  the  officers  with  that  easy  but  respectful  fiimiliarity  and 
eoofidence  which  subsisted  between  the  Highland  people 
and  thdr  superiors.  Another  privil^e  of  a  Highlander  cS 
the  old  school,  was  that  of  remonstrating  and  counsdling 
where  the  case  seemed  to  him  to  require  it.  *    It  frequently 

At  pment  generation  of  Highland  soldiers,  and  in  which  thej  are  lo  Ibrm 
their  education,  their  habitSy  and  a  military,  chivalrous  spirit 

*  In  my  time,  much  of  that  which  I  have  here  described  had  disappeared. 
The  men  had  acquired  new  habits  from  their  being  in  camps  and  barracks. 
However,  many  old  soldiers  still  retained  their  original  manneri,  exhibiting 
much  freedom  and  ease  in  their  communications  with  the  officers.  I  joined 
the  regiment  in  178^  a  very  young  soldier.  Colonel  Graham,  the  command- 
ing officer,  gave  me  a  steady  old  soldier,  named  William  Fmer,  as  my  aeiw 
van*,— .perhaps  as  my  adviser  and  director.  I  know  not  that  he  had  received 
any  instructions  on  that  point,  but  Colonel  Graham  himself  oonld  not  have 
been  more  frequent  and  attentive  in  his  remonstrances,  and  cautious  with  re- 
gjurA  (o  my  conduct  and  duty,  than  my  old  soldier  was,  when  he  thought  he 
had  cause  lo  disapprove.     These  admonitions  he  always  gave  me  in  Gaelic, 
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liAppeiiedy  also,  that  they  would  become  suretieSf  on  their 
own  responsibility,  for  the  good  condact  of  one  another ; 
and,  as  responsibility  implies  regularity  of  conduct  and  re- 
spectability of  character,  these  suretyships  had  the  most  be- 
neficial influence  on  the  men.  But  things  are  now  manag- 
ed differently.  The  Highland  soldt^  is  brave,  and  will 
always  prove  so,  if  properly  commanded ;  but  the  chivalry 
of  the  character  has  almost  disappeared,  and  officers  may 
now  entertain  less  dread  that  thdr  men  will  disobey  orders, 
and  persevere  in  a  disastrous  and  hopeless  conflict.  But 
their  character  must  be  acted  upon  by  some  powerful  cause 
indeed,  unless  they  continue  to  be,,  what  they  have  always 
heeOf  and  what  they  proved  themselves  to  be  at  Ticondero- 
ga,«-»first  in  the  attack,  and  last  in  the  retreat,  which,  after 
all,  was  made  deliberately,  and  in  good  order* 

The  enemy  appeared  to  be  so  well  satisfied  with  the  de- 
fisnoe  which  they  had  made,  that  they  kept  within  their  lines, 
without  attempting  either  to  pursue  or  to  annoy  the  wound* 
cd,  who  were  all  carried  away.  These  amounted  to  65  offi- 
cers^ 1178  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers:  25  offi- 
cers, and  567  rank  and  file,  were  killed.  Of  these  the  42d 
regiment  bad  8  officers,  9  Serjeants,  and  297  men,  killed ; 
and  17  officers,  10  seijeants,  and  806  soldiers,  wounded* 
The  officers  were^  Major  Duncan  Qimpbell  of  Inveraw, 
Captain  John  Campbell,  Lieutenants  George  Farquharson,* 

calling  me  by  my  Christian  luane,  with  an  allusion  to  the  colour  of  my  hair, 
which  was  fair,  or  banet  nerer  prefixing  Mr  or  Etuignt  except  when  he  spoke 
in  English.  However  contrary  to  the  common  rules,  and  however  it  might 
surprise  tliose  unaccustomed  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  to  hear  a  soldier  ar 
a  servant  calling  his  master  simply  by  his  name,  my  honest  old  monitor  was 
one  of  the  most  respectful,  as  he  was  one  of  the  moat  fiuthful,  of  servants. 

*  One  of  the  lieutenants  killed  that  day  was  remarked  for  great  firmness  of 
character  and  good  sense.  Yet  he  could  not  shake  off  a  presentiment  that 
seised  him  the  morning  of  the  action  that  he  would  be  killed.  He  gave  some 
directions  about  his  family  afiairs  to  Captain  Stewart  of  Urrard  and  Lieu- 
tenant Farquharson.  Captain  Stewart  endeavoured  to  remove  this  impres- 
sion i  but  when  be  found  that  his  arguments  had  no  offect,  he  recommended 
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Hugh  MThersoD,  William  Baillie^  and  John  SiUhef  land  f 
Ensigns  Patrick  Stewart,  brother  of  Bonskied,  and  George 
Rattray — killed :  Captains  Gordon  Graham^  Thomas  Grak 
bam  of  Dnchray,  John  Campbell  of  Strachur,  James  Stewart* 
of  Urrard,  James  Marray,  (afterwards  General;)  Lieutenants- 
James  Grant,    Robert  G^ray,   John    Campbdl^  William 
Granti  John  Graham^  brother  of  Duchray,  Alexander 
Campbell,   Alexander  Afackintosh,   Archibald  Campbell, 
David  Milleri  Patrick  Balneaves ;  and  Ensigns  John  Smith 
and  Peter  Grant — wounded. 

Severe  as  their  loss  was  on  this  occasion,  the  regiment 
had  the  greatest  gratification  that  soldiers  could  receive  in 
such  cases — ^the  approbation  of  their  country.  No  enco«> 
minms  could  be  stronger  than  those  bestowed  on  their  con- 
duct in  that  afiair.  The  periodical  publications  of  the  time 
are  full  of  anecdotes  and  panegyrics  of  the  corps.  I  select^ 
from  a  great  number,  the  two  following  letters.  The  first ' 
is  from  an  ofiicer  of  the  55th,  or  Lord  Howe's  regiment : 
^  With  a  mixture  of  esteem,  grief,  and  envy,  I  consider 
the  great  loss  and  immortal  glory  acquired  by  the  Scots 
Highlanders  in  the  late  bloody  afiair.  Impatient  for  orders, 
they  rushed  forward  to  the  entrenchments,  which  many  of 
them  actually  mounted.  They  appeared  like  lions,  break- 
ing from  their  chains.  Their  intrepidity  was  rather  ani- 
mated than  damped  by  seeing  their  comrades  fall  on  ewety 
side.  I  have  only  to  say  of  them,  that  they  seemed  more 
anxious  to  revenge  the  cause  of  their  deceased  friends,  than 
careful  to  avoid  the  same  fate.  By  their  assistance,  we 
expect  soon  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  enemy  and  of 
ourselves.  There  is  much  harmony  and  friendship  between 
tts."  *    The  next  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer 

to  him  to  exchange  his  turn  of  duty ;  to  which  he  answered^ « I  know  you  ore  my 
friend,  otherwise  I  would  consider  your  proposal  an  insult"  He  marched  at 
$he  head  of  the  grenadier  company,  and  was  shot  through  the  breast  by  the  first 
discharge. 

*  St  James's  Chronicle, 
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(lieotenant  WilliiiiD  Grant)  of  the  old  Highland  regiment,! 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  that  of  the  English  officer,  but  con* 
taining  apparently  a  candid  detail  of  circumstances :  *^  The 
attack  heg^  a  little  past  one  in  the  afternoon)  and,  about 
twp,  the  fiiie  becfime  general  on  both  sides,  which  was  esbv 
ccedingly  heavy,  and  without  any  intermission^  inaomiieb» 
Ihat  the  oldest  soldier  present  never  saw  so  furious  and  ihp 
cessant  a  fire.  The  affair  at  Fontenoy  was  nothing  to  it: 
I  s^w  both.  We  laboured  under  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. The  enemy's  breastwork  was  about  nine  or  ten  feeC 
high,  upon  the  top  of  which  they  had  plenty  of  wall-piecea 
fixed,  and  which  was  well  lined  in  the  inside  with  small  arma* 
But  the  difficult  access  to  their  lines  was  what  gave  them  a 
fatal  advantage  over  us.  They  took  care  to  cut  down  mon- 
strous large  oak  trees,  which  covered  all  the  ground  from 
the  foot  of  their  breastwork  about  the  distance  of  a  cannon 
shot  every  way  in  their  front  This  not  only  broke  our 
ranks,  and  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  keep  our  order,  but 
put  it  entirely  out  of  our  power  to  advance  till  we  cut  our 
way  through.  I  have  seen  men  behave  with  courage  and 
resolution  before  now,  but  so  much  determined  bravery  caa 
be  hardly  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  history  of  ancient 
Rome.  Even  those  that  were  mortally  wounded  cried  aloud 
to  their  companions,  not  to  mind  or  lose  a  thought  upcm 
them,  but  to  follow  their  officers,  and  to  mind  the  honour 
of  their  country.  Nay,  their  *ardour  was  such,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  bring  them  offi  They  paid  dearly  for  their  in- 
trepidly. The  remains  of  the  regiment  had  the  honour  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and  brought  off  the  wounded 
as  we  did  at  Fontenoy.  When  shall  we  have  so  fine  a  re- 
giment again?  I  hope  we  shall  be  allowed  to  recruit.'^ 
This  hope  ^as  soon  realized;  for  at  this  time  letters  of 
service  were  issued  for  adding  a  second  battalion,  and  an 
order  to  make  the  regiment  Royal,  *^  as  a  testimony  of  his 

f  By  this  name  the  original  Highland  corps  was  now  callcdy  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  raised  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
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Majesty's  satisfaction  and  approbation  of  the  eztraordinaiy 
courage,  loyalty,  and  exemplary  conduct  of  the  Highland 
yegiment.  **  This  mark  of  approbation  was  the  more  grac 
tifying,  as  it  was  conferred  before  the  conduct  of  the  corpe 
at  Ticonderoga  was  known  in  England ;  for,  if  their  pre- 
Tious  conduct  was  considered  worthy  of  approval,  their 
gallantry  at  Ticonderoga  would  have  given  an  additional 
daim. 

The  vacancies  occasioned  in  the  42d  by  the  deaths  at 
Ticonderoga  were  filled  up  in  r^ul^  succesnon.  The  se- 
oond  battalion  was  to  be  formed  of  the  three  additional  com* 
ponies  raised  the  preceding  year,  and  of  seven  companies  to 
be  immediately  recruited.  These  were  completed  in  three 
months,  and  embodied  at  Perth  in  October  1758,  each 
company  being  120  men  strong,  all  Highlanders,  with  a 
few  exceptions,*  and  hardy  and  temperate  in  their  habits. 
The  seven  companies  formed  a  battalion  of  840  men,  the 
other  three  companies  having  previously  embarked  for  Ame<» 
lica  to  reinforce  the  first  battalion. 

The  officers  appointed  to  the  seven  additional  companies 
were^  Francis  McLean,  Alexander  Smclair,  John  Stewart  of 
Stenton,  William  Murray,  son  ctf'Lintrose,  Archibald  Camp* 
bell,  Alexander  Reid,  and  Robert  Arbutbnot,  to  be  cap« 
tains ;  Alexander  McLean,  George  Grant,  George  Sindair^ 
Gordon  Clunes,  Adam  Stewart,  John  Robertson,  son  of 
Lude^  John  Grant,  James  Fraser,  George  Leslie  John 
Campbell,  Alexander  Stewart,  Duncan  Richardson,  and 
Robert  Robertson,  to  be  lieutenants ;  and  Patrick  Sinclair, 
John  Mcintosh,  James  M^Duff,  Thomas  Fletcher,  Alexan- 
der Donaldson,  William  McLean,  and  Willam  Brown,  to 
be  ensigns. 

*  Eighteen  Irishmen  were  enlisted  at  Glasgow  by  two  officers  anxious  to 
obtain  commissions.  Lord  John  Murray's  orders  were  peremptory,  that  none 
but  Highlanders  should  be  taken.  It  happened  in  this  case  that  sevenJ  of  the 
men  were  O'Donnds,  O'Lachlans,  O'Briens,  &c  The  O  was  changed  to 
Mac ;  and  they  passed  muster  as  true  Macdonnels,  Maclachlans,  and  Mac- 
briars,  without  being  questioned. 
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So  much  was  the  General  disconcerted  by  his  disaster  Wt 
Ticonderoga,  that  he  immediately  embarked  his  army,  and 
sailed  across  Lake  George  to  his  former  camp.  Yet,  on-* 
fbrtniiate  as  the  result  of  that  aflbir  was,  the  nation  W9m 
highly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  army ;  and  the  re* 
gret  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives  was  al-* 
leviated  by  the  hope,  that  an  enterprise,  so  gallantly  though 
unsuccessfully  conducted,  offered  a  fair  presage  of  foUune 
SBCcess  and  glory. 

The  old  Highland  regiment  having  suffered  so  severely, 
and  the  second  battalion  being  ordered  on  another  service^ 
(to  the  West  Indies),  they  were  not  employed  again  this 
year.  But  as  it  is  part  of  my  plan  to  give  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  the  military  service  of  all  corps  raised  in  the  High« 
lands ;  with  a  view  to  preserve  an  uniformity  in  combined 
operations,  I  shall  now  trace  the  movements  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  Loubburg,  in  which  Eraser's  Highlanders* 
were  employed,  and  then  follow  those  of  the  expedition 
against  Fort  du  Quesne,  under  Brigadier- General  Forbes, 
with  Montgomery's  Highlanders,  f 

For  the  first  of  these  enterprises  a  formidable  armament 
sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  28th  May,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Boscawen  and  Major- General  Amherst,  and 
Brigadier- Generals  Wolfe,  Lawrence,  Monckton,  and 
Whitmore*  This  armament,  consisting  of  twenty-five  sail 
of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and  a  number  of  bomb  and 
fire-ships,  with  the  Royals,  15th,  17th,  22d,  28th,  55th, 
40th,  45th,  47th,  58th,  the  2d  and  3d  battalions  of  the 
60tb,  78th  Highlanders^  and  New  England  Rangers — in 
all,  13,094  men,  anchored  on  the  2d  of  June  in  Garbarus 
Bay,  sevm  miles  from  Louisburg.  This  garrison  was  de- 
fended by  the  Chevalier  Ducour,  with  2500  regulars,  600 
militia,  and  400  Canadians  and  Indians.  Six  ships  of  the 
line  and  five  frigates  protected  the  harbour,  at  the  moiitli  of 

•  See  article  Fnser*s  Highlanders,  2d  vol. 

f  See  article  Montgomery's  Highlanders,  2d  yoL 
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which  three  of  the  frigates  were  soDk.  The  fleet  was  siic 
^ys  on  the  coast  before  a  hmding  could  be  attempted ;  a 
heavy  snrf  continually  rolling  with  such  violence  that  no 
boat  could  approach  the  shore.  On  the  accessible  parts  of 
the  coast*  a  chain  of  posts  had  been  established^  extending 
more  than  seven  miles  along  the  beach*  with  entrenchments 
and  batteries*  On  the  8th  of  June*  when  the  violence  of  the 
surf  had  somewhat  abated,  a  landing  was  effected* 

The  troops  were  disposed  for  landing  in  three  divisiooa. 
That  on  the  left*  which  was  destined  for  the  real  attack, 
was  commanded  by  Brigadier*  General  Wolfe.  It  was  com* 
posed  oi  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  army*  and 
Fraser^s  Highlanders.  The  landing  place  was  occupied  by 
SOOO  men*  entrenched  behind  a  battery  of  eight  pieces  of 
cannon  and  ten  swivels.  Reserving  their  fire  till  the  boata 
were  near  the  beach*  the  enemy  opened  a  discharge  of  can* 
non  and  musquetry*  The  surf  aided  their  fire.  Many  of 
ibe  boats  were  upset  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks*  and 
numbers  of  the  men  were  killed  or  drowned  before  they, 
could  reach  the  land.  At  this  time  Captain  Baillie  and  Lieu* 
tenant  Cuthbert  of  the  Highlanders*  Lieutenant  Nicholson 
of  Amherst's*  and  thirty- eight  men*  were  killed.  <<  But  no- 
thing could  stop  our  troops  when  headed  by  such  a  general 
(Wolfe).  Some  of  the  light  infantry  and  Highlanders  got 
first  ashore*  and  drove  all  before  them.  The  rest  follow* 
ed ;  and*  being  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  heroic 
commander*  soon  pursued  the  enemy  to  the  distance  of  two 
miles*  when  they  were  checked  by  a  canonnading  from  the 
town. " 

For  a  few  days  offensive  operations  proceeded  very  slow- 
ly. The  continued  violence  of  the  weather  retarded  the 
landing  of  the  stores  and  provisions*  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground*  in  some  places  very  rocky*  and  in  others  a  morass* 
presented  many  serious  obstacles.  These  difficulties*  how- 
ever* yielded  to  the  perseverance  and  exertions  of  the  troops. 
The  first  operation  was  to  secure  a  point  called  the  Light 
House  Battery,  from  which  the  guns  could  play  on  the 
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ships  and  on  the  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  har- 
bour. On  the  ]2th|  Greneral  WoUe  performed  this  service 
with  his  usnal  vigoar  and  activity ;  and  *'  with  his  High- 
landers and  flankers,*'  took  possession  of  this  and  all  the 
other  posts  in  that  quarter,  with  very  trifling  loss.  On  the 
25th,  the  fire  from  this  post  silenced  the  island  battery  im- 
mediately opposite.  An  incessant  fire  was,  however,  kept 
up  from  the  other  batteries  and  shipping  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  the  enemy  made  a  sortie  on  Brigadier*  Ge- 
neral Lawrence's  brigade,  biit  were  quickly  repulsed.  In 
this  skirmish  fell  Captain  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  On  the 
16th,  Brigadier-General  Wolfe  pushed  forward  some  gre- 
nadiers and  Highlanders,  and  took  possession  of  the  bOIs  in 
front  of  the  battery,  where  a  lodgement  was  made,  under  a 
fire  from  the  town  and  the  ships.  On  the  21st,  one  of  the 
enemy's  line-of-battle  ships  caught  fire  and  blew  up,  com- 
municating the  fire  to  two  othera,  which  burned  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge.  This  loss  nearly  decided  the  fate  of  the  town. 
The  enemy's  fire  was  almost  totally  silenced,  and  their  for- 
tifications were  shattered  to  the  ground.  To  efiect  the  pos- 
session of  the  harbour,  one  decisive  blow  remained  yet  to  be 
struck.  For  this  purpose,  the  admiral  sent  a  detachment 
of  600  seamen  in  boats,  to  take  or  bum  the  two  ships  of  the 
line  which  remained,  determining,  if  the  attempt  should 
succeed,  to  send  in  some  of  the  large  ships  to  batter  the 
town  on  the  side  of  the  harbour.  This  enterprise  w'as  gal- 
lantly executed  by  the  Captains  Laforey  and  Balfour,  who 
towed  ofi*  one  of  the  ships,  and  set  the  other  on  fire  in  the 
place  where  she  grounded.  The  town  surrendered  on  the 
26th  July,  and  on  the  27th  Colonel  Lord  Rollo  marched 
in  and  took  possession :  the  garrison  and  seamen,  amount- 
ing to  5637  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Thus,  with 
the  expense  of  12  ofiicers,  S  sergeants,  and  150  soldiers  kil* 
led,  and  25  ofiicers,  f  sergeants,  and  325  soldiers  wounded, 
the  British  obtained  possession  of  Cape  Breton  and  the 
strong  town  of  Louisburg,  and  destroyed  a  powerful  fleet. 
Except  the  Earl  of  Dundonald^  no  ofiicer  of  rank  was  kU- 
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led.  The  Highlanders  lost  Captain  Baillie,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Cuthbert,  Eraser,  and  Murrayi  killed  ;  Captain  Do- 
nald M'Donald,  Lieutenants  Alexander  Campbell  (Barcal- 
dine)  and  John  McDonald,  wounded ;  and  67  rank  and  file 
killed  and  wonnded. 

The  news  of  this  conquest  diffused  a  general  joy  over 
Britain.  Eleven  pair  of  colours  were,  by  bis  Majesty's  or- 
ders,  carried  in  full  procession,  escorted  by  the  horse  and 
foot  guards,  from  Kensington  Palace  to  St  Paul's,  and  there 
deposited  under  a  discharge  of  cannon ;  and  addresses  of 
congratulation  were  sent  tp  the  King  by  a  number  of  towns 
and  corporations. 

The  third  great  enterprise  of  the  year  1 758  was  that  un- 
dertaken by  Brigadier-General  Forbes  against  Fort  du 
Quesne.  The  prodigious  extent  of  country  which  he  had 
to  traverse,  through  woods  without  roads,  and  over  moun- 
tains  and  morasses  almost  impassable,  rendered  this  expedi- 
tion  no  less  difficult  than  the  other  two,  although  the  point 
of  attack  was  less  formidable,  and  the  number  of  the  enemy 
inferior.  His  army  consisted  of  Montgomery's  Highlanders, 
1284  strong,  55if  of  the  Royal  Americans,  and  4400  Provin- 
cials ;  in  all,  6238  men. 

In  July  the  Brigadier  marched  from  Philadelphia  ^  and, 
after  surmounting  many  difficulties,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember he  reached  Ray&town,  ninety  miles  distant  from  Du 
Quesne.  Thence  he  sent  forward  Colonel  Bouquet,  with 
2000  men,  to  Loyal  Henning,  fifty  miles  in  advance,  whence 
this  officer  despatched  Major  James  Grant*  of  Montgo- 
mery's, with  400  Highlanders  and  500  Provincials,  to  re- 
connoitre Fort  du  Quesne,  distant  about  forty  miles.  If 
Colonel  Bouquet  endangered  this  detachment  by  sending 
forward  a  siQall  force  so  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  sup- 
port from  the  main  body,  the  conduct  of  Major  Grant  did 
not  lessen  the  risk.  When  near  the  garrison,  he  advanced 
with  pipes  playing  and  drums  beating,  as  if  he  had  been. 

*  Afterwards  General  Grant  of  Ballindalloch. 
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going  to  enter  a  friendly  town.  Tbe  enemy  did  not  wait 
to  be  attacked.  Alarmed  at  this  noisy  advance,  they  march- 
ed out  to  meet  the  assailants,  when  a  desperate  conflict  en- 
sued. Major  Grant  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off  their 
coats,  and  advance  sword  in  hand.  The  enemy  fled  on  the 
first  charge,  and  rushed  into  the  woods,  where  they  spread 
themselves ;  but,  being  afterwards  joined  by  a  body  of  In- 
dians, they  rallied,  and  surrounded  the  detachment  on  all 
sides.  Being  themselves  concealed  by  a  thick  foliage,  theilr 
heavy  and  destructive  fire  could  not  be  returned  with  any 
effect.  Major  Grant  was  taken  in  an  attempt  to  force  into 
the  wood,  where  he  observed  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  On 
losing  their  commander,  and  seeing  so  many  ofiicers  kill- 
ed and  wounded,  the  troops  dispersed.  About  150  of  tbe 
Highlanders  got  back  to  Loyal  Henning. 

Major  Grant  was  taken  prisoner,  and  2S I  soldiers  of  his 
regiment  were  killed  and  wounded.  Captains  Monro  and 
McDonald,  and  Lieutenants  Alexander  M^Kenzie,  Colin 
Campbell,  William  M*Kenzie,  Alexander  McDonald,  and 
Roderick  M^Kenzie,  were  killed;  and  Captain  Hugh  M^Ken- 
zie.  Lieutenants  Alexander  McDonald  junior,  Archibald 
Robertson,  Henry  Monro,  and  Ensigns  John  McDonald 
and  Alexander  Grant,  wounded.  This  check,  however,  did 
not  dispirit  General  Forbes,  who  pushed  forward  with  ex- 
pedition. The  enemy,  intimidated  by  his  approach,  retired 
from  Fort  du  Quesne,  leaving  ammunition,  stores,  and  pro- 
visions untouched.  *  Tbe  Fort  was  taken  possession  of  on 
the  24th  of  November,  and  its  name  changed  to  Pittsburg* 
An  alliance  was  formed  with  the  Indians,  who,  now  b^in- 
ning  to  think  that  the  English  were  the  stronger  party,  re- 
nounced their  connection  with  the  French,  and  became  as 
active  in  aiding  the  English  as  they  had  formerly  been  in 
opposing  them. 

*  Major  GmDt*9  attack,  though  unfortunate,  must  have  been  made  with 
great  effect,  as  it  so  much  dispirited  the  enemy  as  to  induce  them  to  retire 
without  an  attempt  to  defend  the  garrison.  Their  loss  is  said  to  have  been  se- 
vere, but  the  number  lias  not  been  stated. 
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The  General  returned  soon  afterwards  to  Philadelpbiat 
where  he  died*  universally  lamented  and  respected  as  one 
of  the  most  aocomfrfished  and  aUest  oflScers  then  in  Ame- 
riea^t 

Notwithstanding  the  disaster  at  Tioonderoga,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Major  Grant's  detachment,  the  superiority  of  the 
campaign  was  evidently  on  the  side  of  Britain.  The  mill* 
tary  character  of  the  nation,  which  had  suflPered  so  much 
from  the  events  of  the  preceding  campaign^  was  restored ; 
and  our  possession  of  Louisburg,  St  John's,  Frontiniac,  and 
Du  Quesne^  deprived  the  enemy  of  their  principal  defences, 
and  laying  their  .colonies  open,  accelerated  the  success  of 
the  vigorous  measures  which  were  pursued  in  the  following 
campaign. 

Before  detailing  the  services  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  42d 
regiment  duringTthis  year,  which,  indeed,  were  more  fa« 
tiguing  than  brilliant,  I  return  to  the  2d  battalion,  or  ratha: 
the  seven  new  companies  raised  and  added  to  the  regiment* 
In  August  1758,  the  officers  received  their  recruiting  in- 
structions, and  in  the  month  of  October  following,  840  men 
were  embodied  at  Perth,  200  of  whom  were  immediately 
marched  to  Greenock,  where  they  embarked  for  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Ludlow  Castle,  and  joined 
an  armament  lying  in  Carlisle  Bay,  ready  for  an  attack  on 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  Being  delayed  for  want  of 
transports,  the  other  division  of  the  battalion  did  not  join 


f  General  Forbes  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Fort>e9  of  Pittencrief,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Fife.  He  served  in  the  Scotch  Greys  as  comet,  and  rose  in  rank  till  he 
eonuMiided  the  regiment.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  cokmel  of  the 
7Ist  loot.  In  the  German  war  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Field-Bdarshal  Locd 
Stair,  General  Ligonier,  and  General  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Lawers.  Lat- 
terly he  was  Quartermaster- General  to  the  army  in  Flanders,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  he  was  ordered  to  America ;  **  where, 
by  •  itMdy  pursuit  of  well-eoneerted  measures,  he,  in  defiance  of  disease  and 
nionbcrless  obstnictiona,  broo^t  to  a  happy  issue  a  remarkable  eipedition,  and 
made  his  own  life  a  willing  sacrifice  to  what  he  valued  more"  the  interest  of 
his  King  and  ecmniry  "'^ft^eitminstcr  JimrtML 
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tbe  armament  till  after  it  had  left  BMrbadoes,  and  was  about 
to  disembark  at  Martinique.  The  troops  employed  in  this 
expedition  were,  the  Old  Bufis,  King's,  Gth,  GSd,  64tb,  se- 
yen  companies  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  800  Marines,  and 
a  detachment  of  Artillery,  amounting  in  all  to  5560  men, 
under  the  command  of  Major*  Generals  Hopson  and  Bar* 
rington,  and  of  Brigadier- Generals  Haldane^  Armiger,  Tra- 
pand,  and  Clavering. 

On  the  1 5th  January  1 759,  they  sailed  from  Barbadoes,  un- 
der convoy  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Commodore  Moore, 
knd  appeared  off  Martinique  on  the  morning  of  the  15tfa. 
On  the  16th  three  line-of- battle  ships  were  ordered  to  an- 
chor opposite  to  Fort  Negro,  the  guns  of  which  they  soon 
silenced ;  and  in  the  afternoon  a  detachment  of  seamen  and 
marines  were  landed  without  opposition,  and  kept  theur 
ground  during  the  night,  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
enemy.  Next  morning  the  whole  were  landed  at  Cas  de  Na- 
▼ire,  as  if  going  to  exercise,  no  enemy  being  then  in  sight* 
At  10  o'clock,  the  Grenadiers,  the  4th  or  King^s  regiment, 
and  the  Highlanders,  moved  forward,  and  soon  fell  in  with 
parties  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  they  kept  up  an  irregular 
fire^  the  former  retreating  as  the  latter  advanced,  till  a  par- 
ty of  the  Grenadiers  and  Highlanders  got  within  a  little  dis- 
tance of  Mome  Tortueson,  an  eminence  behind  Fort  Royal, 
and  the  most  important  post  in  the  island.  Whilst  they 
were  waiting  in  this  position  till,  the  rest  of  the  army  came 
up»  the  advanced  parties  continued  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy,  during  which  it  was  said  of  the  Highlanders,  <<  that^ 
although  debarred  the  use  of  arms  in  their  own  country, 
they  showed  themselves  good  marksmen,  and  had  not  for- 
got how  to  handle  their  arms/'  In  the  mean  time.  General 
Hopson  finding,  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground,  inter- 
sected by  deep  ravines  and  rocks,  that  he  could  not  get  up 
his  guns  Without  great  labour,  determined  to  relinquish  the 
attempt,  and  gave  orders  to  re-embark  without  day.  The 
loss  in  this  abortive  expedition  was.  Captain  Dalmahoy, 
of  the  Grenadiers  of  the  4th  foot,  killed ;  Captain  Campbell, 
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of  the  Bame  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Leslie,  of  the  Ro}*al 
Highlanders,  wounded,  and  60  privates  killed  and  wound- 
ed* 

After  the  whole  army  bad  embarked,  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  when  it  was  proposed  to  attack  St  Pierre,  which 
being  an  open  town,  defended  by  only  a  few  small  batteries 
on  a  point  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  any  serious  resistance.  To  this  plan  it  was 
objected,  that  the  ships  might  be  disabled,  and  the  troops 
so  much  diminished  by  losses,  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed 
to  any  farther  service.  This  opinion  prevailed,  and  Guar 
daloupe  being  of  equal  importance,  it  was  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  conquest  of  that  island.  There  might  be  very 
good  grounds  for  this  preference,  although  it  does  not  ap^ 
pear  how  any  service  of  this  nature  can  be  accomplished, 
without  running  a  risk  of  disabling  and  diminishing  the 
arms  employed.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  Martinique 
was  of  more  importance  than  Guadaloupe,  as,  from  its 
spacious  and  safe  harbour,  it  was  the  usual  rendezvous  of 
the  French  fleets,  although,  as  a  sugar  plantation,  it  is  infe- 
rior. Accordingly,  on  the  29th  of  January,  the  line-of-battle 
ships  ranged  themselves  in  a  line  with  the  town  of  Basseterre 
in  Guadaloupe,  and  at  9  in  the  morning  commenced  a  fu- 
rious attack  on  the  town  and  batteries,  which  was  returned 
and  kept  up  on  both  sides,  with  great  spirit,  for  many  hours* 
About  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  fire  of  the  citadel  slack- 
ened, and  at  10  many  parts  of  the  town  were  in  a  blaze* 
The  Ilippon  of  7i  guns  biaving  run  aground,  and  being  ob- 
served by  the  enemy  while  in  that  state,  they  brought  all 
their  guns  to  bear  upon  her,  the  other  ships  being  unable 
to  afford  her  assistance.  Captain  Leslie  of  the  Bristol 
ooming  in  from  sea,  and  seeing  her  in  this  perilous  situa- 
tion, gallantly  dashed  in  between  her  and  the  batteries,  and 
poured  in  his  broadsides  with  such  effect,  as  to  silence  their 
fire,  and  enable  the  Rippon  to  get  off  with  the  tide.  It  was 
observed  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  engagement, 
tliat,  although  the  Burfqrd  h<^d  all  her  cables  shot  away,  her 
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rigging  cut  and  destroyed,  and  several  guns  upset,  and  was 
at  last  driven  out  to  sea  almost  a  wreck,  there  was  not  a 
man  killed  on  board. 

Next  morning  (January  the  24th)  the  troops  landed 
without  opposition,  and  after  taking  possession  of  the  town 
and  citadel,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  a  few 
days  nothing  took  place  except  the  establishment  of  some 
small  posts  on  the  hills  nearest  the  town.  On  one  of  these, 
Mdjor  (afterwards  General)  Melville  took  up  a  position  op- 
posite to  some  entrenchments,  thrown  up  by  Madame  Du- 
charmey.  This  heroine,  instead  of  taking  shelter  in  the  in- 
accessible parts  of  the  woods,  as  the  governor  and  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  had  done,  armed  her  negroes,  and 
kept  our  outposts  in  constant  alarm  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
M$ijor  Melville's  characteristic  vigilance  and  activity,  she 
so  frequently  annoyed  him,  that  it  was  at  last  determined  to 
attack  her  entrenchments  in  due  form.  These  were  defend- 
ed with  a  spirit  that  did  great  honour  to  this  Amazon  and 
ber  garrison,  several  ladies  of  which  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  commandress,  however,  made  her  escape,  ten  of  her 
garrison  having  been  killed  and  many  wounded.  Of  the 
assailants  twelve  were  slain  and  thirty  wounded ;  among  the 
latter  were  **  Lieutenants  Farrcl  of  Armiger's  or  the  40th, 
and  McLean  of  the  Highlanders,  both  of  whom  distinguish- 
ed themselves  on  this  occasion.  Mr  M'Lean  lost  an  arm."* 
In  this  manner  each  party  continued  skirmishing  and  ha- 
rassing the  other; — certainly  the  best  manner  of  defence 
that  could  have  been  adopted  by  an  inferior  force  in  a  de- 
structive climate,  and  a  difficult  country. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  a  detachment  of  Highlanders 

*  It  would  appear  that  this  very  noisy  and  unpolite  intruuon  on  a  lady's 
qoartefB  did  not  injure  Lieutenant  M*Lean  in  the  esteem  of  tlie  ladies  of  Gua- 
daloupc;  for  we  find,  that,  although  he  got  leave  from  General  Barrington  to 
return  home  for  the  cure  of  his  arm,  he  refused  to  quit  his  regiment,  and  re- 
mained jit  his  duty.  *<  He  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  French  ladies  for 
his  gallantry  and  spirit,  and  the  manner  he  wore  his  plaid  and  regimental 
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and  Marines  was  landed  in  Orandeterre,  in  the  nagbbooiv 
hood  of  Fort  Louis,  the  ships  clearing  the  beach  with  their 
guns,  as  the  boats  approached  the  shore ;  after  which^  ^  a 
party  of  Marines  and  Highlanders  drove  the  enemy  from 
liis  entrenchments,  and  taking  possession  of  the  fort,  hoist- 
ed the  English  colours.  *' 

General  Hopson  having  died  op  the  27th,  the  command 
of  the  troops  devolved  on  General  Barrington.  But  dis- 
ease had  made  such  ravages,  that  1800  men  were  either 
dead  or  in  hospital.  The  new  commander,  anxious  to 
complete,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  the  reduction  of  the 
tolony,  and  to  meet  the  enemy  in  their  own  manner  of 
fighting,  embarked  his  troops  with  an  intention  of  removing 
the  war  to  Grandeterre  and  Capesterre,  leaving  Colonel  De* 
brisay  with  one  regiment,  in  the  citadel  of  Basseterre.  Owing 
to  currents  and  contrary  winds,  the  transports  were  some 
days  in  reaching  Grandeterre.  Here  the  commodore  being 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  with  troops  at 
Martinique,  sailed  to  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  in  Dominique, 
to  be  ready  to  oppose  them  if  they  attempted  to  succour 
Ouadaloupe.  General  Barrington  having  established  him- 
self in  Grandeterre,  ordered  Colonel  Crump,  with  600  men, 
to  attack  the  towns  of  St  Anne's  and  St  Francis,  This  was 
executed  next  morning  at  sunrise,  with  great  spirit.  Not- 
withstanding the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  their  entrenchments 
and  batteries,  both  towns  were  carried  with  little  loss, 
Ensign  McLean  of  the  Highlanders  being  the  only  officer 
who  fell  in  this  assault.  On  the  following  day.  Colonel 
Crump  pushing  forward,  drove  the  enemy  from  another 
positioi^,  where  they  had  erected  three  twenty-four  pounders. 
The  general  then  formed  a  design  to  surprise  Petit  Bourg, 
St  Mary's,  and  Gouyave,  on  the  Capesterre  side,  and  com- 
mitted the  execution  of  this  duty  to  the  Brigadiers  Claver- 
ing  and  Crump.  But,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  a  tempes- 
tuous night,  and  the  terror  aiid  ignorance  of  the  negro 
guides,  the  attempt  failed.  The  general  was  now  obliged 
to  do  that  by  force,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  by 
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easier  means,  and  directed  the  same  commanders  to  land 
near  the  town  of  Arncmville.  The  enemy,  without  oppo- 
suig  the  landing,  retreated  to  a  strong  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Licorn.  This  river,  rendered  inaccessible,  except  at 
two  narrow  passes,  by  a  morass  covered  with  mangroves, 
was  fortified  by  a  redoubt  and  entrenchment,  well  pali- 
sadoed  and  mounted  with  cannon,  the  narrow  paths  being  in- 
tersected with  wide  and  deep  traverses.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  commanders  determined  to  hazard 
an  assault,  and  began  the  attack  with  a  fire  from  their  field* 
pieces  and  howitzers  on  the  entrenchments,  under  cover  of 
which  the  regiment  of  Duroure  (the  88th)  and  the  Royal 
Highlanders  pushed  forward.  The  enemy  beginning  to 
waver  as  they  advanced,  the  ^'  Highlanders  drew  their 
swords,  and,  supported  by  a  part  of  the  other  regiment, 
rushed  forward  with  their  characterisdc  impetuosity,  and 
followed  the  enemy  into  the  redoubt,  of  which  they  took 
possession. ''  * 

The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  taking  advantage  of  the  re* 
moval  of  the  troops  from  the  quarters  of  Basseterre,  made 
several  attempts  on  the  small  garrison  left  there  under 
Colonel  Debrisay.  In  these  attacks  they  were  uniformly 
repulsed.  Colonel  Debrisay  was  unfortunately  killed  by 
the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  of  Basseterre  by  Major  Melville,  who  after- 
wards rendered  such  signal  service  to  the  West  Indies,  as 
governor-general  of  the  ceded  islands.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  island.  Colonels  Clavering  and  Crump  did  not  relax 
their  exertions.  In  a  succession  of  skirmishes  they  forced 
the  enemy  from  their  strong  holds,  took  upwards  of  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  obtained  possession  of  all  the  batteries 
and  towns  on  the  sea-coast.  At  length  the  enemy  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  a  gallant  defence^  which  was 
maintained  from  the  24th  of  January  to  the  Ist  of  May^ 
when  the  capitulation  was  signed. 

«  Letters  from  Guodidoupe. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  Governor  of  Martinique  had  landed  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  island  with  a  considerable  force,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  colony ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  surrender,  he  re- 
embarked  and  returned  to  Martinique.  The  loss  of  the 
British  on  this  expedition  was  severe ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  their  continued  fatigues  and  exposure,  they  suffered  more 
by  the  climate  than  by  the  enemy.  Of  the  officers  10  were 
killed,  21  wounded,  and  20  died  by  the  fever.  Of  the 
Royal  Highlanders,  Ensign  McLean  was  killed,  and  Lieu- 
tenants McLean,  Leslie,  St  Clair,  and  Robertson,  were 
wounded ;  Major  Anstruther  and  Captain  Arbuthnot  died 
of  the  fever;  and  106  privates  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
died  of  disease.  This  expedition  was  a  tolerably  smart 
training  for  a  young  corps,  who,  nine  months  before,  had 
been  herding  cattle  and  sheep  on  their  native  hills.  * 

•  «c  By  private  accounts,  it  appears  that  Che  French  bad  formed  the  most 
friglitful  and  absurd  notions  of  the  *  Sauvages  d'Ecasse;  *  they  believed  that 
they  would  neither  take  nor  give  quarter,  and  that  they  were  so  nimble,  that,  as 
no  man  could  catch  them,  so  nobody  could  escape  them ;  that  no  man  had  a 
chance  ag^nst  their  broad-swords  ;  and  that,  with  a  ferocity  natural  to  savages, 
they  made  no  prisoners,  and  spared  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  t  and  as 
they  were  always  in  the  front  of  every  action  in  which  they  were  engaged,  it  is 
probable  that  these  notions  had  no  small  influence  on  the  nerves  of  the  militia, 
and  perhaps  regular^  of  Guadaloupe.  **  It  was  always  believed  by  th^  enemy, 
that  the  Highlanders  amounted  to  several  thou^nds.  This  erroneous  enume- . 
i>ition  of  a  corps  only  800  strong,  was  said  to  proceed  from  the  frequency  of 
their  attacks  and  annoyance  of  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  who  **  saw  men  in  the 
same  garb  who  attacked  them  yesterday  from  one  direction,  again  appear 
to-day  to  advance  from  another,  and  in  this  manner  ever  harsssing  their  ad- 
vanced position,  90  as  to  allow  them  no  rest^  "•^LeUcnfram  Guadaloupe^ 
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SECTION  IV. 

SECOND  CAMPAIGN  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Ticofideroga  and  Croton  Pointy  nSd-^Niagara^  1759 — Battle  of 
ike  Heights  of  Abraham^  and  death  of  fVolfe,  1759^  Battle  of 
QuebeCf  1760 — Surrender  of  Montreal — Completion  of  the  Con-' 
quea  of  Canada^  1760. 

The  Highlanderg  were  embarked  from  Guadaloupe  Tor 
North  America,  where  they  arrived  early  in  July,  and  about 
the  end  of  the  same  month,  Major  Gordon  Graham  was  or- 
dered by  General  Amherst,  then  at  Crown  Point,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  2d  battalion,  and  to  march  them  up  to 
Oswego^  and  afterwards  to  join  either  General  Prideaux's 
expedition,  or  his  own  army,  as  circumstances  might  render 
necessary.  After  reaching  head*  quarters,  the  two  battalions 
were  combined,  and  served  in  conjunction  during  the  latter 
period  of  this  compaign,  which  comprehended  three  very 
important  enterprises*  Major-General  Wolfe,  who  had 
given  such  promise  of  great  military  talents  at  Louisburg, 
was  to  attack  Quebec  from  Lower  Canada,  while  General 
Amherst,  now  Commander-in-chief,  and  successor  of  Gene* 
ral  Abercromby,  should  endeavour  to  form  a  communi- 
cation, and  co-operate  with  him  through  Upper  Canada. 
General  Prideaux  was  to  proceed  against  Niagara,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  giving  any  interruption  to  Ge- 
neral Amherst's  operations  on  that  side,  and  endeavour  to 
get  possession  of  the  strong  and  important  post  near  the 
Falls.  This  great  and  comprehensive  combination,  had  it 
been  successful,  would,  in  that  campaign,  have  driven  the 
enemy  out  of  all  their  territories  in  North  America.  The 
army  under  the  Commander-in-chief  was  first  put  in  motion, 
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and  consisted  of  the  Royals^  1 7th,  27tb,  Royal  Highlanders, 
2  battalions  55tb,  Montgomery's  Highlanders,  nine  batta- 
lions of  Provincials,  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  and  a  body 
of  Rangers  and  Indians,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery. 
When  joined  by  the  2d  battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders 
from  the  West  Indies,  this  army  amounted  to  14,500  men. 
At  Fort  Edward,  the  point  of  rendezvous,  the  whole  were  as- 
sembled, on  the  19th  of  June ;  and  the  1st  battalion  of  Royal 
Highlanders  and  light  infantry  of  the  army  who,  a  few  days 
before,  had  been  detached  in  front  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Francis  Grant  of  the  42d  regiment,  were  ordered  to 
strike  their  tents  and  move  forward  next  day.  The  main 
body  followed  on  the  21st,  and  encamped  on  Lake  George, 
on  the  spot  where  General  Abercromby  had  encamped  Uie 
preceding  year,  previously  to  the  attack  of  Ticonderoga. 
Considerable  time  was  spent  in  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  attacking  this  formidable  post,  which  the 
enemy  seemed  determined  to  defend,  and  which  had  already 
proved  so  dbastroua  to  our  troops.  On  seeing  the  Engiisfa 
General  ready  to  advance^  however,  the  enemy,  having  set 
fire  to  the  magazines  and  buildings,  abandoned  the  fort,  and 
retreated  to  Crown  Point.  The  plan  of  the  campaign,  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  seems  to  have  been,  to  embarrass 
and  retard  the  invading  army,  but  not  to  hazard  any  consi- 
derable engagement,  nor  to  allow  themselves  to  be  so  com* 
pletely  invested  as  to  make  a  retreat  impracticable ;  and,  in 
withdrawing  from  post  to  post,  to  make  an  appearance  as  if 
determined  to  defend  each.  By  these  means  they  hoped 
that  the  advance  of  the  British  would  be  so  far  retarded, 
that  the  season  for  action  on  the  Lakes  would  pass  away 
without  any  decisive  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  invaders, 
whilst  their  own  force  would  be  gradually  concentrating,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  arrest  General  Amherst  in  his  progress 
down  the  St  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  With  these  views 
they  abandiHied  Ticonderoga,  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  so  capable  of  making  a  good  resistance. 

But,  although  the  General  had  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
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enemy  would  relinquish  Crown  Point  in  the  same  manner 
as  Ticonderoga^  yet  be  took  measures  as  if  he  expected  an 
obsttnaie  defence,  or  an  attempt  to  surprise  him  in  his 
march,  recollecting,  no  doubt,  how  &tai  precipitation  and 
fidse  security  had  recently  proved  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Whilst  he  superintended  the  repairs  of  Ticonderoga,  he  was 
also  indefatigable  in  preparing  batteaux  and  other  vessds 
for  conveying  his  troops,  and  obtaining  the  superiority  on 
the  Lakes.  Intelligence  having  been  received  that  the  ene- 
my had  evacuated  Crown  Point,  and  had  retired  to  the  gar- 
rison of  Ide  aux  Noix,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain,  General  Amherst  moved  forward  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  garrison  which  the  French  had  abandoned ; 
and^  to  aagment  his  disposable  force,  the  2d  battalion  of 
the  Royal  Highlanders  was  ordered  up;  Captain  James 
Stewart,  with  150  men,  being  left  at  Oswego.  The  Gene- 
ral having,  by  great  exertion,  obtained  a  naval  superiority, 
determined  to  embark  on  Lake  Champlain,  but  a  succession 
of  storms  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  further  prosecution 
of  active  movements,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and 
returning  to  Crown  Point,  the  troops  were  put  into  winter 
quarters. 

The  great  object  of  the  enterprise  had  been  to  form  a 
junction,  and  co-operate  with  General  Wolfe  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Quebec.  Though  this  plan  was  frustrated,  very  im- 
portant advantages  were  derived,  and  a  co«operation  so  far 
eflfected,  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sending  a  larger^ 
force  to  oppose  General  Wolfe  in  his  more  arduous  under- 
taking. Before  advancing  towards  Ticonderoga,  General 
Amherst  had  detached  General  Prideaux  with  the  4ith  and 
46th  raiments,  the  1st  battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  and 
some  provincial  corps  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  William  Johnson,  to  attack  the  fort  of  Niagara,  a  most 
important  post,  which  secures  a  greater  number  of  com- 
munications than  any  in  America.  The  troops  reached  the 
place  of  their  destination  without  opposition,  and  investing 
it  in  form,  carried  on  the  siege  by  regular  approaches,    In 
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a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  Prideaax 
was  killed  by  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  mortar,  and  the 
condact  of  the  operations  devolved  on  Sir  William  John- 
son, who  had,  on  several  occasions,  given  satisfactory  proofs 
of  ability.  To  relieve  a  post  of  such  consequence,  great  ef- 
forts were  made  by  the  French,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons  of  Detroit^ 
Verango,  and  Presque-Isle.  Apprized  of  their  intaition. 
Sir  William  Johnson  made  dispositions  to  intercept  them 
on  their  march.  In  the  evening,  he  ordered  the  Light  in- 
fantry to  post  themselves  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  fort,  and  reinforcing  them  the  following  morning  with 
the  Grenadiers  and  46th  regiment,  under  Colonel  Eyre  Mas- 
sey,  and  with  the  44th  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Farquhar,  as  a  reserve,  he  ordered  them  to  wait  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  who  soon  appeared  in  sight,  and  im- 
mediately attacked  with  great  impetuosity.  The  Indians 
commenced  with  the  war  whoop,  which  had  now  lost  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  British  soldiers,  and  met  with  such  a  recep- 
tion in  front,  while  the  Light  infantry  and  Indians  in  the 
British  service  attacked  them  in  flank,  that,  in  little  more 
than  half  an  hour,  their  whole  army  was  put  to  the  rout^ 
and  M.  D'Aubray  the  commander,  with  a  number  of  offi- 
cers, taken  prisoners.  This  battle  having  been  fought  in 
sight  of  the  French  garrison,  Johnson  sent  Major  Harvey 
to  the  commanding  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce^  and  a  list 
of  seventeen  officers  taken.  He  immediately  surrendered, 
and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  607  men,  marched  out  with 
their  baggage  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  were  perfectly  pro- 
tected Jrom  insult,  plunder,  or  outrage,  from  our  Indian 
allies ;  the  conduct  of  the  British  thus  exhibiting  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  treatment  which  our  garrisons  had,  in 
similar  circumstances,  experienced,  and  refuting  the  vague 
pretence,  that  the  excesses  and  cruelties  of  the  Indians  could 
not  be  restrained.  This  was  the  second  victory  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  had  gained  over  the  enemy,  and  on  both  oc- 
casions their  commanders  had  fallen  into  his  hands.    Dur« 
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■ing  this  war^  Lord  Clive  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  both 
sel^  taught  generals,  evineed,  in  a  series  of  successful  actions, 
that  genius,  although  uninstructed,  will,  by  its  native  power, 
compensate  the  want  oF  military  experience  and  discipline. 
The  services  of  the  latter  were  particularly  valuable,  from 
the  influence  which  his  justice,  honour,  and  conciliating 
manners,  had  acquired  over  the  Indians.  * 

In  this  campaign  General  Amherst  was  successful  in  every 
enterprise  which  he  undertook,  f  His  progress,  though 
slow,  intimidated  the  enemy  to  such  a  degree,  that,  except 
at  Niagara,  they  made  little  resistance ;  and  the  unimpaired 
strength  of  his  army  afforded  the  best  prospect  of  success  in 
his  future  operations.  But,  however  important  the  reduc« 
tion  and  possession  of  these  posts  might  be,  from  the  extent 
of  the  country  which  they  commanded,  they  were  exploits 
of  easy  accomplishment  in  comparison  of  the  conquest  of 
Quebec,  the  object  to  which  all  these  operations  were  sub- 
ordinate. That  being  considered  as  the  main  undertaking, 
it  seems  somewhat  extraordinary,  that,  while  General  Am- 
herst headed  a  force  of  14^500  men,  the  division  intended 


*  The  services  of  Sir  William  Johnson  were  equally  useful  and  important. 
On  two  occasions  he  had  taken  the  commanders  of  the  enemy  whom  he  fought, 
and  bad  materially  crippled  their  power.  As  a  reward  for  these  services,  he  wot 
laiaed  to  the  rank  of  Major- Genera),  and  received  a  Parliamentary  grant  of 
L.5000y  to  which  his  Majesty  added  the  title  of  Baronet.  -  Throughout  the  war 
be  proved  himself  an  active  and  useful  partisan,  and  displayed  peculiar  talents  for 
that  species  of  warfare  which  is  best  calculated  for  the  woods  and  swamps  of 
America.  His  strict  integrity  and  conciliating  manners  gave  him  great  in- 
fluence over  the  Indians  and  provincial  troops,  whom  he  managed  so  as  to 
render  them  exceedingly  useful  to  the  service.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  bad  been  early  sent  to  America  by  his  uncle.  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren, 
to  manage  an  estate  which  he  bad  purchased  there. 

f  The  following  was  the  opinion  of  an  Indian  Sachem,  of  the  state  of  aflairs 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1759  : 

**  The  English,  formerly  women,  are  now  turned  men,  and  arc  thick  all 
over  the  country  as  the  trees  in  the  woods.  They  have  taken  Niagara,  Cnta- 
rfequCy  Ticonderogp,  I^uJsburg,  and  now  lately  Quebec,  and  they  will  soon 
eat  the  remainder  of  the  French  in  Canado,  or  drive  tbem  out  of  Ikie  country.  *' 
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for  the  redaction  of  Quebee  comprehended  only  the  follow- 
ing regiments,  1 5th,  28th,  S5th,  4dd,  47th,  48th,  58th,  Fra- 
•ePs  Highlanders,  the  Rangers,  and  the  Grenadiers  of 
Louisburg,  in  all  not  more  than  7000  effective  men.  But 
the  spirit,  intrepidity,  and  firmness  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, more  than  supplied  the  deficiency  of  numbers.  This 
army,  so  small  in  comparison  of  the  importance  of  the  ser- 
vice expected,  was  fortunate  in  being  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major*General  Wolfe^  who  had  borne  «o  active  a 
share  in  the  conquest  of  Louisburg.  He  was  well  support- 
ed by  the  Brigadiers  Monckton,  Murray,  and  Townshend, 
(late.  Marquis  Townshend),  who  executed  his  boldest  and 
most  desperate  enterprises  with  that  gallantry  and  prompti- 
tude which  his  own  example  was  so  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire. 

Conformably^  to  my  intention  of  noticing  the  service  of 
all  the  Highland  corps  in  this  war,  I  shall  now  give  a  few 
particulars  of  this  expedition,  in  which  Eraser's  Highland- 
ers served.  A  detail  of  the  whole  would  lead  me  to  a'more 
extended  narrative  than  my  plan  would  admit  of.  The  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes, 
with  the  transports,  reached  the  Island  of  Orleans  in  the 
end  of  June,  when  the  troops  were  disembarked  without  op- 
position. The  first  attempt  was  to  take  possession  of  Point 
Levi,  situated  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.  For  this  ser- 
vice General  Moncktoui  with  four  regiments,  passed  the 
river  at  night,  and  next  morning  advanced  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  post,  after  driving  in  some  of  the  enemy's  regular 
troops,  who  skirmished  with  his  advanced  guard.  Mean- 
while^ Colonel  Carlton  took  possession  of  a  post  in  the 
western  point  of  Orleans.  The  difiiculties  of  the  enterprise 
were  at  this  time  fully  ascertained.  Co-operation  was  not  to 
be  expected  from  General  Amherst,  of  whose  movements  no 
mtelligence  had  been  received.  The  enemy,  more  numer- 
ous by  many  thousands,  were  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
de  Montcalm,  an  able,  and  hitherto  fortunate  leader,  who 
posted  his  army  on  a  piece  of  ground  r^dered  strong  by 
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precipices,  woods,  and  rivers,  and  defended  by  entrench'^ 
meats  where  the  ground  appeared  the  weakest.    Apparently 
determined  to  risk  nothing,  and  relying  on  the  strength  of 
bis*  position,  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  his  opponent :    General  Wolfe  seemed  fully  sensible  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  surmount,  but  they  served 
only  to  inspire  his  active  mind  with  fresh  vigour.     How* 
ever  arduous  the  undertaking,  <<  he  knew  that  a  brave  and 
victorious  army  finds  no  difficulties. "  *     Perceiving  the  im» 
possibility  of  reducing  the  place,  unless  he  could  erect  his 
batteries  on  the  north  of  the  St  Lawrence,  he  used  many 
military  manoeuvres  and  stratagems  to  draw  his  cautious 
adversary  from  his  stronghold,  and  decide  the  contest  by  a 
battle.     But  Montcalm  was  not  to  be  moved.     General 
Wolfe,  therefore,  determined  to  cross  the  river  Montmo^ 
rency,  and  attack  the  enemy's  entrenchments.     According* 
ly  six  companies  of  Grenadiers  and  part  of  the  Royal  Amer 
ricans  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river,  and  land  near  the 
month  of  the  Montmorency,  while  Generals  Murray  and 
Townshend  were  to  land  higher  up.    The  Groiadiers  were 
to  attack  a  redoubt  situated  near  the  prater's  edge^  in  the 
hope  that  the  enemy  would  make  an  effort  in  its  defence^ 
and  thus  bring  on  the  engagement  so  much  desired.    The 
possession  of  the  place  was  likewise  a  desirable  object,  as  it 
would  enable  the  English  General  to  obtain  a  fiill  view  of 
the  French  position.     The  Grenadiers,  who  first  landec^ 
had  orders  not  to  attack  till  the  first  brigade  was  sufficient* 
ly  near  to  support  them.     These  orders  were,  however* 
dbregarded.      Rushing  forward  with  impetuosity,  before 
they  were  regularly  formed,  to  attack  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments, they  were  received  with  so  steady  and  well-directed 
a  fire,  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  sustained 
considerable  loss  before  they  retreated.     They  were  agaiQ 
formed  behind  the  brigades,  which  advanced  under  Gene* 
ral  Wolfe,  who,  seeing  the  plan  of  attack  totally  disconcerU 
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ed>  gave  orders  to  repass  the  river,  and  return  to  the  Isle  of 
Orleans.  The  loss  on  this  occasion  was  seyere,  being  545 
of  all  ranks  killed,  wounded,  and  missing*  The  whole  loss, 
after  the  landing  of  the  army  till  the  2d  of  September,  was 
9  captains,  6  lieutenants,  1  ensign,  9  Serjeants,  and  160  rank 
and  file,  killed;  and  4  field  ofiicers,  16  captains,  23  subal* 
terns,  20  Serjeants,  and  570  rank  and  file,  wounded*  Of 
Eraser's  Highlanders  1 8  rank  and  file  were  killed ;  Colonel 
Fraser,  Captains  M^Pherson  and  Simon  Fraser,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Cameron  of  Glenevcs,  £wan  McDonald,  and  H. 
McDonald,  and  85  rank  and  file,  wounded.^  That  General 
Wolfe  keenly  fek  this  disappointment,  would  appear  from 
the  tenor  of  the  following  general  orders,  which  were  issued 
on  the  morning  after  the  attempt :  **  The  check  which  the 
Grenadiers  met  with  yesterday  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  lesson 
for  them  for  the  time  to  come.  Such  impetuous,  irregular, 
tmsoidlerlike  proceedings  destroy  all  order,  make  it  impos* 
sible  for  the  commanders  to  form  any  disposition  for  attack, 
and  pvt  it  out  of  the  general's  power  to  execute  his  plam 
The  Grenadiers  could  not  suppose  that  they  alone  could  beat 
the  French  army;  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
corps  under  Brigadiers  Mondcton  and  Townshend  shouM 
have  time  to  join,  that  tbe  attack  might  be  generaL  The 
very  first  fire  of  the  enemy  was  sufficient  to  repuke  men  who 
had  lost  all  sense  of  order  and  military  discipline.  Am^ 
berst's  (15th  regiment)  and  the  Highlanders  alone^  by  the 
soldier-like  and  cool  manner  they  were  formed  in,  would 
undoubtedly  have  beaten  back  the  whole  Canadian  army,  if 
they  had  ventured  to  attack  them. '' 

It  was  thought  ad^sable,  after  this  check,  that,  in  future 
their  efibrts  should  be  directed  to  a  landing  above  the  town ; 
but  as  no  opportunity  offered  of  annoying  the  enemy  from 
that  quarter^  a  plan  was  formed,  among  a  **  choice  of  diffi* 
cnlties,''  for  conveying  the  troops  farther  down,  and  land* 
'  ing  them  by  night,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ascend  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  and  so  gain  possession  of  the  ground 
on  the  back  of  the  city,  where  the  fortifications  were  wcok^ 
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est.  These  heights  rise  abruptly  from  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver, and|  in  a  great  measure,  command  the  city  From  that 
qaarten  The  dangers  and  difficulties  attending  the  execu* 
tion  of  this  design  were  particularly  discouraging ;  but  the 
season  was  considerably  adi^anced,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
attempt  something,  however  desperate.  The  late  check, 
though  it  had  taught  them  caution,  had  in  no  degree  damp« 
ed  the  courage,  or  shaken  the  firmness  of  the  troops.  The 
ardour  of  the  General  was  unabated,  notwithstanding  his 
great  debility  of  body,  occasioned  by  disappointment  and 
agitation  of  mind  on  account  of  the  last  failure*  On  the 
J  2th  of  September,  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  four  re- 
giments of  infantry,  with  the  Highlanders  and  Grenadiers^ 
were  embarked  in  flat*bottomed  boats,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier- Generals  Murray  and  Monckton.  General 
Wolfe  accompanied  them,  and  was  among  the  first  that 
landed.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  carried  some  of  the 
boats  beyond  the  mark.  Colonel  How^  who  was  first  on 
shore  with  the  Light  infantry  and  the  Highlanders,  ascended 
the  woody  precipices,  and  dislodged  a  captafn's  guard, 
which  defended  a  small  entrenched  narrow  path,  by  which 
the  rest  of  the  forces  could  reach  the  summit.  They  then 
mounted  without  much  farther  molestation,  and  General 
Wolfe  formed  them  as  they  arrived  on  the  summit.  Some 
time  was  necessarily  occupied  in  the  ascent,  as  the  preci- 
pice was  so  steep,  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  scramble 
up  by  the  aid  of  the  rugged  projections  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  on  the  clifts. 
By  day-  break  the  order  of  battle  was  formed.  When  Mont- 
calm heard  that  the  British  were  on  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, he  considered  it  merely  as  a  feint  to  force  him  out  of 
his  stronghold.  But  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the  truth, 
and,  comprehending  the  full  force  of  the  advantage  gained, 
he  saw  that  a  battle  was  no  longer  to  be  avoided,  and  that 
upon  the  issue  depended  the  fate  of  Quebec.  He  accord-' 
ingly  made  the  necessary  preparations  with  judgment  and 
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promptitude;  and  quitting  the  camp  at  Montmorency,  mov^ 
ed  forward  to  attack  the  English.     His  right  and  left  wing 
were  equally  formed  of  regular  and  provincial  corps,  while 
his  centre  consisted  of  a  column  of  Europeans,  with  two 
field- pieces.     Some  brushwood  in  his  front  and  flanks  he 
filled  with  Indians  and  marksmen,  the  rest  of  the  Indians 
and  Canadians  extending  to  the  right.    The  British  front 
line  was  composed  of  the  Grenadiers,  15th,  2dtb,  85th, 
Highlanders,  and  58th.     The  left  of  the  line  was  covered 
by  the  Light  infantry,  and  the  47th  regiment  formed  the  re- 
serve.    The  irregular  fire  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians 
was  extremely  galling  to  the  English  line,  and  was  particu* 
larly  directed  against  the  officers,  whose  dress  and  conspi- 
cuous exertions  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  enemy.    The 
troops  were  ordered  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  were  within  forty  yards.     At  that  distance  the 
whole  line  poured  in  a  general  discharge  of  musketry.     This 
was  repeated,  and  completely  checked  the  enemy  in  front- 
Foiled  in  this  attempt,  they  immediately  directed  an  attack 
on  the  left  of  the  British  line,  where  they  were  as  warmly 
received,  and  as  efiectually  checked.     Unable  any  longer  to 
withstand  the  continued  and  well-directed  fire  poured  in 
upon  them,  they  began  to  give  way.     At  this  critical  mo- 
ment General  Wolfe  was  mortally  wounded,  having  before 
received  two  wounds,  which  he  had  concealed.     Nearly  at 
the  same  time  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  had  placed 
himself  on  the  left  of  his  line,  immediately  fronting  our 
right,  where  General  Wolfe  stood,  experienced  the  same 
fate.     Soon  afterwards  the  two  seconds  in  command.  Gene- 
rals Monckton  and  Severergues,  were  respectively  carried 
wounded  from  the  field.     These  disasters,  instead  of  discou- 
raging, seemed  only  to  animate  the  troops,  and  every  sepa- 
rate corps  appeared  to  exert  itself  for  his  own  peculiar  ho- 
nour.    Brigadier  Murray  briskly  advanced  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  soon  broke  the  centre  of  the  ene- 
my, *'  when  the  Highlanders,  taking  to  their  broadswords, 
fell  in  among  them  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  drove 
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them  back  with  great  slaughter.  *'  *  General  Townshend, 
on  whom  the  command  had  now  devolved,  hastened  to  the 
centre,  where  he  found  some  confusion  from  the  rapid  pur* 
suit.  Scarcely  had  he  reformed  the  line,  when  Monsieur  de 
Bougunville  appeared  in  rear,  leading  on  2000  fresh  men, 
with  whom  he  had  marched  from  Cape  Rouge  the  moment 
lie  heard  of  the  landing  at  the  Heights.  Two  regiments 
were  immediately  ordered  against  this  body,  which  retired 
on  their  approach.  The  victory  was  now  complete.  The 
enemy  retired  to  Quebec  and  Point  LevL 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  town  surrendered.  Of 
die  enemy  1500  men  were  slain,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
loss  fell  on  the  European  troops,  who  made  a  most  gallant 
stand.  Their  most  irreparable  loss  was  that  of  their  brave 
and  able  commander.  When  this  gallant  officer  was  in- 
formed that  his  wound  was  mortal ; — ^'  So  much  the  bet<- 
ter, "  said  he,  '*  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Que- 
bec ''  On  the  side  of  the  British  the  loss  was  also  severe, 
not  less  from  the  number,  than  from  the  rank  and  charac* 
ter  of  those  who  fell.  The  death  of  the  young  commander 
was  a  national  loss.  Possessing  by  nature  a  heroic  spirit 
and  an  extraordinary  capacity,  he  was  eager  to  acquire  every 
species  of  military  knowledge  which  study  or  actual  service 
could  bestow.  ^^  Brave,  above  all  estimation  of  danger,  he 
was  also  generous,  gentle,  complaisant,  and  humane;  the 
pattern  of  the  officer,  the  darling  of  the  soldier.  Theie  was 
a  sublimity  in  his  genius  which  soared  above  the  pitch  of 
ordinary  minds;  and,  had  his  iaculties  been  exercised  to 
their  full  extent  by  opportunity  and  actions,  had  his  judg* 
ment  been  fully  matured  by  age  and  experience,  he  would, 
without  doubt,  have  rivalled,  in  reputation,  the  most  cele« 
brated  captains  of  antiquity. "  As  he  lay  on  the  field,  he 
was  told,  '^  They  fly. "  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  asked, 
*^  Who  are  flying  ? "  When  answered  it  was  the  enemy, 
<'  Then, ''  said  he,  ^*  I  die  happy  !  "  and  he  immediately 
expired. 

*  General  Account, 
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The  loss  of  the  British  consisted  of  1  major-general^  I 
captain,  7  subalterns,  3  seijeants,  and  45  rank  and  file, 
killed;  and  1  brigadier^general,  4  staffofficers,  12  captains, 
S6  sabalterns,  25  Serjeants,  4  drummers,  and  406  rank  and 
file,  -wounded.  Of  these  the  Highlanders  had  Captain  Tho- 
mas Ross  of  Culrossie,  Lieutenant  Roderick  Macneil  of 
Barra,  Alexander  Macdonell,  son  of  Barrisdale,  1  seijeant, 
and  14  rank  and  file,  killed ;  and  Captains  John  Macdonell 
of  Lochgarrj,  Simon  Eraser  of  Inverallochy,  Lieutenants 
Macdonell,  son  of  Keppoch,  Archibald  Campbell,  Alexander 
Campbell,  son  of  Barcaldine,  John  Douglas,  Alexander  Fra- 
ser  senior,  and  Ensigns  James  Mackenzie,  Malcolm  Fraser, 
Alexander  Gregorson,  7  seijeants,  and  131  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

The  disproportion  in  the  number  of  the  killed  to  that  of 
the  wounded  in  this  action  is  remarkable,  and  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  unsteady  and  distant  fire  of  the  enemy.'  In 
the  affair  of  Ticonderoga,  when  the  enemy  were  covered 
and  sufficiently  near  to  take  a  proper  aim,  the  number  killed 
of  the  Royal  Highlanders  was  within  a  few  of  the  number 
wounded ;  whereas,  on  this  occasion.  Eraser's  Highlanders 
had  more  than  nine  men  wounded  for  every  one  killed.  On 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  our  army  seems  to  have  suffered 
from  the  want  of  sharpshooters,  a  species  of  force  of  which 
the  proper  use  was  not  then  fully  understood.  Whilst  our 
line  stood  waiting  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  many  were 
wounded  by  the  straggling  and  bush- fire  of  the  Canadians 
and  Indians ;  but  when  our  line  opened  their  fire,  and  push-* 
ed  forward,  the  enemy  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion^ 
and  their  fire  afterwards  had  little  effect. 

The  intelligence  of  this  victory  was  received  with  great  ex* 
nltation  in  England ;  the  more  so,  as  the  previous  accounts 
transmitted,  and  the  well-known  difficulties  of  the  under* 
taking,  had  given  too  much  cause  to  doubt  of  the  success  of 
the  enterprize.  The  official  intelligence  was  followed  by  many 
private  letters,  commiinicatiug  and  explaining  circumstances 
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whidi  did  not  appear  in  the  public  despatches.  Several  of 
these  privale  communications  contained  statements  in  com* 
mendation  of  the  conduct  of  different  corps,  and  among  the 
rest  of  Eraser's  Highlanders.  By  these  it  appears  that  they 
well  supported  the  character  which  they  had,  the  preceding 
year,  gained  at  Louisburg.  *  In  a  letter  from  a  general 
officer,  it  is  remarked  that  <^  the  Highlanders  seem  par- 
ticularly calculated  for  this  country  and  species  of  war- 
fare^ requiring  great  personal  exertion :  their  patience^ 
sober  habits,  and  hardihood,— -their  bravery,  their  agility^ 
and  their  dress,  contribute  to  adapt  them  to  this  oliraatc^ 
and  render  them  formidable  to  the  enemy. " 

To  conclude  the  events  of  this  campaign,  which  ended  ia 
giving  Britain  the  possession  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
richest,  roost  populous,  and  most  important  colony  of 
France,  General  Towoshend  entered  Quebec,  and  aoon  a& 

*  Various  anecdotes  of  tlits  celebrated  eipedition,  which  has  indeed  afford* 
cd  themes  for  many  ballads  and  songs,  were  detailed  in  tiie  newspapers  of  tiM 
time.  In  a  publication  of  the  day  it  is  stated,  that  an  old  Highland  gantl^ 
man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  accompanied  Fraser*s  regiment  as  a  to- 
lunteer,  was  particularly  noticed  for  the  dexterity  and  force  with  which  he  used 
his  broadsword,  when  his  regiment  charged  the  enemy.  On  two  occasions 
small  parties  of  them  were  ordered  to  advance  sword  in  hand,  and  drive  the 
sharpshooters  out  of  some  brushwood  on  the  right,  from  whf  eh  they  galled  tfa« 
line.  This  old  man*s  conduct  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  General 
Townshend,  who  sent  for  him  after  the  engagement,  and,  praising  his  g|ilh|i|t 
liehaviour,.  expressed  surprise  how  he  could  leave  his  native  country  at  such 
an  advanced  age,  and  fojloiy  the  fortune  of  war.  He  was  so  struck  with  the 
old  man*s  magnanimity,  that  he  took  him  to  England  along  with  him,  and  in* 
troduced  him  to  Mr  Pitt.  The  minister  presented  him  to  the  King,  who  was 
graciously  pleased  to  give  him  a  commission,  with  leave  to  return  home  on  fuU 
pay.  This  gentleman  was  Malcolm  Mscphenon  of  Phoiness,  in  the  county  at 
Inverness.  A  long  and  ruinous  lawsuit,  and,  as  he  liimself  said,  a  desire  of 
)mng  revenged  on  the  French  for  their  treacherous  promises  in  1 745,  made 
him  take  the  field  as  a  soldier.  A  near  relation  of  his,  Kenneth  Macpherson, 
when  well  advanced  in  years,  (For  he  had  alsp  joined  the  Rebellion  in  1745,) 
acted  nearly  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  year  1770  he  formed  the  resolution 
of  going  to  India,  where  he  was  appointed  a  cadet,  and  living  to  a  great  age« 
atuined  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1815|  le^fy 
jng  a  liaadspmc  formnc  to  ^is  relations  in  Badenoc|i« 
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terwards  embarked  for  Eogland.  The  HonoaraUe  Gene- 
ral James  Marrayi  with  5000  men^  was  left  to  defend  the 
town  and  the  conquered  country,  which  were  then  threat- 
ened by  Monsieur  Vandreuil,  the  Governor*  General  of 
Canada,  with  a  force  of  nearly  14,000  men,  stationed  in 
Montreal  and  the  neighbouring  territory.  General  Mur- 
ray was  indefatigable  in  repairing  the  fortifications,  and 
putting  the  town  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence ;  but, 
through  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  a  long  subsistence 
on  salt  provisions,  the  troops  had  been  so  reduced  by  dis- 
ease and  scurvy,  that  in  the  month  of  April  he  had  only 
&000  effective  men.  In  this  state  of  things,  intelligence 
was  received  that  Greneral  de  Levi,  who  succeeded  Mont- 
calm, had  arrived  at  Point  au  Tremble,  with  10,000  French 
and  Canadians,  and  500  Indians,  and  that  his  first  object 
was  to  cut  off  the  posts  which  the  English  had  established 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon  this  information.  General 
Murray  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  broken  down,  and  the 
landing-places  to  be  secured  and  strengthened.  He  then 
marched  out  with  a  strong  detachment,  and  took  possession 
of  an  advanced  position,  which  he  retained  till  all  the  out- 
posts were  withdrawn,  and  returned  to  the  town  with  little 
loss,  although  his  rear  was  smartly  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
Sensible  of  the  dangerous  posture  of  his  affairs,  with  a  sick- 
ly and  reduced  garrison,  amidst  an  unfriendly  people,  un- 
protected by  works  calculated  for  defence  against  an  enemy 
so  superior  in  numbers,  and  impatient  of  a  protracted  siege, 
the  General  took  a  resolution  suited  to  his  high  spirit  and 
ardent  mind,  and  determined  to  try  the  event  of  a  battle. 
Accordingly,  he  marched  out,  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  with  his 
litde  army,  and  formed  them  on  those  heights  which  had 
witnessed  their  former  success.  The  right  wing,  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Burton,  consisted  of  the  15th,  48th,  58th, 
and  second  battalion  of  the  60th ;  the  left,  under  Colonel 
Simon  Eraser,  was  formed  of  the  43d,  47th,  Welsh  Fusi* 
leers,  aqd  the  Highlanders ;  the  S5th  and  third  battalion 
60th  composing  the  reserve.     Major  Dalling,  with  a  corps 
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of  Light  infantry,  covered  the  right,  and  Captain  Donald 
McDonald  of  Eraser's  the  left.  This  order  had  scarce  been 
completed,  when  the  enemy  was  seen  in  full  march.  The 
General  wishing  to  engage  before  they  formed  line  from 
their  columns,  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  sent  forward  the 
Light  infantry,  who  immediately  drove  their  advance  back 
on  their  main  body;  but,  having  pursued  too  far,  they 
were  fiercely  attacked  and  repulsed  in  their  turn,  and  fell 
back  with  such  confusion  on  the  line,  as  to  impede  their 
fire.  In  passing  round  by  the  right  flank  to  the  rear,  they 
sufiered  much  by  several  vollies  from  a  party  of  the  enemy 
who  were  attempting  to  turn  that  flank.  At  the  same  mo* 
mcnt  a  body  having  advanced  on  the  line  in  front,  made  two 
bold  attempts  to  charge;  and,  although  repulsed,  produced 
such  an  impression,  that  it  became  necessary  to  call  up  the  S5th 
from  the  reserve.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  made  several 
desperate  attacks  on  the  left  wing,  their  superior  numbers 
enabling  them  to  attempt  turning  that  flank  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  right.  In  this  they  so  far  succeeded,  that  they 
penetrated  into  two  redoubts,  bnt  were  driven  out  from 
both  by  the  Highlanders  sword  in  hand.  The  enemy, 
pushing  forward  fresh  numbers,  at  last  succeeded  in  forcing 
this  flank  to  retire,  the  right  wing  giving  way  at  the  same 
time.  Neglecting,  or  being  unable  to  follow  up  this  advan- 
tage, they  allowed  the  English  to  retire  quietly,  and  to 
carry  away  the  wounded.  These  amounted  to  82  officers, 
679  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates :  6  ofiicers  and 
251  rank  and  file  were  killed.  Of  this  number  the  High- 
landers had  Captain  Donald  Macdonald,*  Lieutenant  Cos- 

*  Captain  Macdonald  was  an  accomplished  high-spirited  officer.  He  was  a 
second  son  of  Clanranald.  He  enteret)  early  in  life  into  the  French  service, 
and,  following  Prince  Charles  Edward  to  Scotland  in  1745,  be  was  taken  pri. 
soner,  and,  along  with  0*Neil,  afterwards  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  and  commander  of  the  expedition  against  Algiers  in  1775,  was  confined 
In  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh ;  but,  being  liberated  without  trial,  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  remained  till  1756,  when  he  came  back  to  Scotland,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  company  in  Fraser's  Highlanders.    On  the  expeditions  against 
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mo  Gordon,  and  55  non-oommissioned  officers,  pipers,  and 
privates,  killed ;  Colonel  Eraser,  Captains  John  Campbell 
of  Dunoon,  Alexander  Fraser,  Alexander  Madeod,  Charles 
Macdonnell,  Lieutenants  Archibald  Campbell,  son  of  Glen- 
) yon,  Charles  Stewart,  *  Hector  Macdonald,  John  Macbean, 
Alexander  Frasef  senior,  Alexander  Campbell,  John  Nairn, 
Arthur  Rose,  Alexander  Fraser  junior,  Simon  Fraser  se- 
nior, Archibald  M'Alister,  Alexander  Fraser,  John  Chis- 
holm,  Simon  Fraser  junior,  Malcolm  Fraser,  and  Donald 
McNeil,  Ensigns  Henry  Monro,  Robert  Menzies,  Duncan 
Cameron  (Fassafern),  William  Robertson,  Alexander  Gre* 
^orson,  and  Malcolm  Fraser,  and  129  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  wounded. 

General  Levi,  although  he  did  not  attempt  an  immediate 
pursuit,  moved  forward  the  same  evening,  and  took  up  a 
position  close  to  the  town,  upon  which  he  opened  a  fire 
at  five  o'clock.     A  regular  siege  was  now  formed,  and  coa^ 


Louisburg  and  Quebec,  he  was  much  in  the  confidence  of  Generals  Amhenl^ 
Wolfe,  and  Murray,  by  whom  he  was  employed  on  all  duties  where  more  than 
usual  difficulty  and  danger  was  to  be  encountered,  and  where  more  than  com- 
mon talent,  address,  and  spirited  example,  was  required.  Of  tliis  several  in- 
fttanccs  occurred  at  Louisburg  and  Quebec, 

*  This  officer  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  was  in  Stewart  of  Ap- 
pin*8  regiment,  which  had  seventeen  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Stewart  killed,  and  ten  wounded,  at  CuUoden.  He  was  severely  wounded  on 
that  occasion,  as  he  was  on  tliis.  As  he  lay  in  bis  quarters  some  days  after- 
wards,  speaking  to  some  brother  officers  on  the  recent  battles,  he  ezclaimedy 
**  From  April  battles,  and  Murray  generals,  good  Lord  deliver  me !  *'  allud- 
ing to  his  wound  at  Culloden,  where  the  vanquished  blametl  Lord  George 
}^Iurray,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel  army,  for  fighting  on  the  best 
field  in  tlic  country  for  regular  troops,  artillery,  and  cavalry ;  and  likewise  al- 
luding to  his  present  wound,  and  to  General  Murray's  conduct  iu  marching  out 
of  a  garrison  to  attack  an  enemy,  more  than  treble  his  numbers,  in  an  open 
field,  where  their  whole  strength  could  be  brought  to  act  One  of  those  story* 
retailers  who  are  sometimes  about  head- quarters,  lost  no  time  in  communicat- 
ing this  disre^tpectful  prayer  of  the  rebellious  clansman.  General  Murray,  who 
was  a  man  of  humour  and  of  a  generous  mind,  called  on  the  wounded  offiocF 
tlio  foUoifiirg  morning,  and  heartily  wished  him  better  deliverance  in  the  next 
battle,  uheu  he  bojicd  to  give  him  occasion  to  pray  in  a  liilHrcnt  manner. 
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tinued  till  the  10th  of  May,  when  it  was  suddenly  raised^ 
the  enemy  decamping  and  taking  the  route  towards  Mon- 
treal, and  leaving  all  their  guns  and  stores  in  the  trenches. 
This  event  was  hastened  by  two  causes :  the  expected  ad- 
vance of  Greneral  Amherst  on  Montreal,  and  especially  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Commodore  Lord  Colvilie  with  a 
squadron  from  Halifax,  who  instantly  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  enemy's  ships  above  Quebec.  The  enemy  now 
began  to  see  themselves  in  danger  of  being  soon  between 
two  fires,  certain  accounts  having  been  received  of  General 
Amherst's  preparations  to  descend  the  St  Lawrence  from 
the  Lakes. 

General  Amherst,  as  I  have  already  stated,  being  com* 
pelled  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  relinquish  his 
intention  of  proceeding  down  the  St  Lawrence  to  co-ope* 
rateVrith  Wolfe,  had  placed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters  in 
the  month  of  October.  In  May  following,  he  again  com- 
menced operations,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  junction  of  his  army  with  that  of  General  Murray  at 
Montreal.  This  was  the  only  place  of  strength  which  the 
enemy  now  possessed  in  the  country.  Colonel  Haviiand 
was  detached  with  a  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  the 
Isle  aux  Noix,  and  from  thence  to  penetrate,  by  the  shortest 
route,  to  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence.  General  Murray 
had  orders  to  proceed  up  the  river  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  muster.  On  the  7th  of  August,  Colonel  Haldimand 
was  sent  with  the  Grenadiers,  Light  infantry,  and  a  battalion 
of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  to  take  post  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Lake,  and  assist  the  armed  vessels  in  passing  to  La  Galette. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  the  whole  army  embarked,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  Lake  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Sc  Lawrence; 
and  after  a  difficult  navigation  down  the  river,  in  which  se- 
veral boats  were  upset,  and  about  eighty  men  lost,  landed, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  six  miles  above  Montreal.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  General  Murray  appeared  be* 
low  the  town  ;  and  so  admirably  were  all  the  arrangements 
executed,  that  Colonel  Haviiand  came  down  on  the  follow- 
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ing  day  on  the  soath  side  of  the  river ;  and  tbas,  after  tr»- 
Tersing  a  great  tract  of  unknown  and  intricate  country,  three 
armies  united^  and  were  ready  to  attack  Monsieur  Vandre> 
nili  who  saw  himself  thus  surrounded  and  unable  to  move* 
If  he  attempted  to  march  out  of  the  town  to  attack  either  of 
the  opponents  who  were  advancing  upon  him^  the  other  was 
ready  to  march  in,  and  thus  he  would  be  exposed  in  the  open 
fields  to  the  attack  of  the  three  divisions.  He  therefore  en- 
tered into  a  correqKMidence^  which  ended  in  a  surrender^ 
upon  what  were  considered  favourable  terms.  Thus  was 
completed  a  conquest  the  most  important  that  the  Britidh 
arms  had  achieved  in  the  Western  World,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  country  acquired,  the 
safety  it  yielded  to  the  English  colonies,  or  the  security  it 
afforded  to  the  Indian  trade.  Lord  Rollo  was  immediately 
sent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  outposts, 
and  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  who  came 
in  from  all  quarters.  The  judicious  arrangements  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  Ge- 
neral Murray,  command  our  admiration.  Much  praise  is 
likewise  due  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  who,  by  his  unbounded  influence  over  the  Indians, 
so  controlled  them,  that,  from  the  time  the  army  entered 
the  enemy's  country  till  the  close  of  the  campaign,  there 
was  no  act  of  barbarity  or  plunder  committed. 
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SECTION  V. 

MOKTGOMEEY's  HIGHLANDERS. 

Expedition  under  Colonel  Montgomery  against  the  CheroteeSf  1760 
— Damnifuey  1761 — Martinique^  1762 — Submission  of  all  the 
Windwird  klandSf  1762 — Havannahy  1762. 

While  Lord  John  Murray's  and  Eraser's  Highlanders 
were  engaged  in  these  important  operations,  Montgomery's 
Highlanders  passed  the  winter  of  1758  and  1759  in  Fort  da 
Quesne,  after  it  had  been  occupied  by  Brigadier*General 
Forbes.  In  the  month  of  May  1 759,  they  joined  and  form- 
ed part  of  the  army  under  General  Amherst  in  his  proceed- 
ings at  Ticondcroga,  Crown  Point,  and  the  Lakes.  The 
cruelty  with  which  the  Cherokees  prosecuted  their  renewed 

.  hostilities  in  the  spring  of  1 760,  alarmed  all  the  southern 
English  colonies,  and  application  was,  in  consequence,  made 
to  the  commander-in-chief  for  assistance.     He  therefore  de- 
tached the  Honourable  Colonel  Montgomery,  an  officer  of 
distinguished  zeal  and  activity,  with  400  men  of  the  Royals, 
700  Highlanders  of  his  own  regiment,  and  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  Provincials,  with  orders  to  proceed  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  the  cduntry  of  the  Cherokees,  and  after  chas- 
tising them,  to  march  to  New  York,  and  embark  for  the 
expedition  against  Montreal.     In  the  middle  of  June,  he 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indian  town  Little  Keowee, 
and  resolving  to  rush  upon  the  enemy  by  surprise,  he  left 
his  baggage  with  a  proper  guard,  and  marched  to  Estatoe, 
detaching  on  his  route  the  light  companies  of  the  Royals 
and  Highlanders  to  destroy  Little  Keowee.     This  they  per- 
formed with  the  loss  of  a  few  men  killed,  and  Lieutenants 
Marshal  and  Hamilton  of  the  Royals  wounded ;  but  on  their 
arrival  at  Estatoe,  they  found  the  enemy  had  fled.    Colonel 

^  Montgomery  then  retired  to  Fort  Prince  George ;  but  find- 
ing that  the  recent  chastisement  had  had  no  efiect,  he  paid 
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a  second  visit  to  the  middle  settlement.  On  this  occasioiiy 
however,  he  met  wlih  more  resistance,  for  he  had  2  officers 
and  20  men  killed,  and  26  officers  and  68  men  wounded. 
Of  these  the  Highlanders  had  1  serjeant  and  6  privates  kill« 
ed ;  and  Captain  Sutherland,  Lieutenants  Macmaster  and 
Mackinnon,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Monro,  and  1  seijeant^ 
1  piper,  and  24  rank  and  file,  wounded.  Having  complet- 
ed this  service,  he  again  returned  to  Fort  Prince  George. 
Meanwhile,  the  Indians  were  not  idle.  They  laid  siege  to, 
or  rather  blockaded.  Fort  Loudon,  a  small  fort  on  the  con- 
fines of  Virginia,  defended  by  200  men  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Denure,  and  possessing  only  a  small  stock  <^ 
provisions  and  ammunition.  The  garrison,  too  weak  to  en- 
counter the  enemy  in  the  field,  was  at  length  compelled  by 
fimine  to  surrender,  on  condition  ofbeing  permitted  to  march 
to  the  English  settlements ;.  but  the  Indians  observing  the 
convention  no  longer  than  their  interest  required,  attacked 
the  garrison  on  their  march,  and  killed  all  the  officers  ex- 
cept Captain  John  Stuart.  * 

These  transactions  detained  Colonel  Montgomery  and  his 
regiment  in  Virginia,  and  prevented  their  joining  the  expe- 
dition to  Montreal,  as  was  intended.  «. 

Every  object  for  which  war  had  been  undertaken  in  Ame- 
rica being  now  accomplished,  the  attention  of  Government 
was  called  to  the  West-Indies,  where  the  possession  of  Mar- 
tinique gave  the  enemy  great  opportunities  of  annoying  our 
commerce  in  those  seas.  The  feeble  attempt  made  by  Ge- 
neral Hopson  and  Commodore  Moore,  in  1759,  showing 
the  French  their  danger  more  clearly,  had  induced  them  to 
make  every  exertion  to  strengthen  their  fortified  posts,  and 
to  maintain  a  larger  garrison  in  the  island  than  formerly; 
so  that  what  might  at  first  have  been  accomplished  with 

*  Tills  officer,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Stewart  of  Kinchardine  in  Stratli- 
spey,  and  father  of  the  late  General  Sir  John  Stuart,  Count  of  Maida,  acted 
the  same  port  towards  the  Indians  as  Sir  William  Johnson,  and,  so  far  as  his 
more  confined  power  and  influence  cxtendedi  with  equal  success. 
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toidp^ratiirely  little  Io»,  was  now  likely  to  be  a  work  of 
time,  bloodshed,  and  labour. 

Orders  were  sent  to  North  America  to  prepare  a  large 
body  of  troops  for  the  West  Indies*  Among  these^  the 
four  Highland  battalions  were  particularly  specified ;  **  as 
tbeir  sobriety  and  abstemious  habits,  great  activity,  and  ca- 
pability of  bearing  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  ren- 
dered them  well  qualified  for  that  climate,  and  for  a  broken 
and  difficult  country.  * 

Owing  to  the  differences  in  the  cabinet  at  home,  and  the 
change  of  ministers,  these  orders  were  not  followed  up,  and 
only  a  few  troops  reached  the  West- Indies  from  North  A- 
merica.  Our  commanders  being  thus  unable  to  attempt 
Martinique,  Colonel  Lord  Rollo,  and  Commodore  Sir  James 
Douglas,  with  a  small  land  force  and  four  ships  of  war,  un- 
dertook an  expedition  against  Dominique. 

This  force  consisted  of  part  of  the  garrison  of  Guadaloupe^ 
the  Grenadiers  and  Light  infantry  of  the  4th  and  22d  regi- 
ments, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant* Colonel  Melville, 
and  6  companies  of  Montgomery's  Highlanders  and  others, 
who  had  been  sent  from  New- York,  f  Arriving  off  Domi« 
nique  on  the  Gth  of  June  1761,  they  immediately  landed, 
and  marched,  with  litde  opposition,  to  the  town  of  Roseau. 
From  some  entrenchments  above  the  town,  the  enemy  kept 
up  a  galling  fire.  These  Lord  Rollo  resolved  to  attack 
without  delay,  particularly  as  he  had  learned  that  a  rein- 
forcement from  Martinique  was  shortly  expected.  This  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  his  Lordship  and  Colonel  Melville,  at 
the  head  of  the  Grenadiers,  Light  infantry,  and  Highland- 
ers, with  such  vigour  and  success,  that  the  enemy  were 
driven,  in  succession,  from  all  their  works.     So  rapid  was 

•  General  Instructions,  dated  Whitehall,  1750. 

f  The  transports  from  New- York,  conveying  nearly  2000  men,  were  scat- 
tered in  a  gale  of  wind.  A  company  of  Montgomery's,  in  a  small  transport, 
were  attacked  by  a  French  privateer,  which  they  beat  off,  with  the  loss  of 
liieatenant  McLean  and  6  men  killed,  and  Captain  Robertson  and  H  men 
woiMnded. 
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tlie  charge  of  the  Grenadierft  and  Highlanders,  that  few  of 
the  British  suffered.  The  Governor  and  his  staff  being 
taken  prisoners,  surrendered  the  colony  without  more  op- 
position. This  was  the  only  service  performed  in  the  Ame* 
rican  seas  during  the  year  1761. 

In  the  following  year,  it  was  resolved  to  resume  active 
operations,  and  to  attempt  Martinique  and  the  Havannah, 
two  of  the  most  important  stations  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  The  plan  of  operations  of  the  pre- 
eeding  year  was  now,  therefore,  resamed,  and  eleven  regi* 
meats  having  embarked  in  North  America,  arrived  at  Bar- 
badoes  in  December.  There  they  were  joined  by  four  re- 
giments who  had  been  at  the  attack  of  Belleisle;  and,  being 
reinforced  by  some  corps  from  the  islands,  the  whole  force 
amounted  to  eighteen  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
Major- General  Monckton,  and  Brigadiers  Haviland,  James 
Grant  of  Ballindalloch,  Rufane,  and  Walsh,  and  Colonel 
Lord  Rollo.  The  naval  armament  consisted  of  18  sail  of 
the  line,  with  frigates,  bomb^vessels,  and  fireships,  under 
Bear- Admiral  Rodney.  In  this  force  were  included  three 
battalions  of  Highlanders,  viz.  Montgomery's  regiment,  and 
the  1st  and  2d  battalions  of  Lord  John  Murray's.  Eraser's 
remained  in  North  America. 

This  powerful  armament  sailed  from  Barbadoes  on  the 
5th  of  January  1762,  and  on  the  8th,  the  fleet  anchored  in 
St  Ann's  Bay,  Martinique.  An  immediate  landing  was  ef- 
fected without^loss.  Brigadiers  Grant  and  Haviland  were 
detached  to  the  Bay  of  Ance  Darlet,  where  they  made  a 
descent  without  opposition.  On  the  16th,  General  Monck* 
ton  and  the  whole  army  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cas  de  Navire,  under  Mome  Tortueson  and  Morne  Gamier, 
two  considerable  eminences  which  overlook  and  completely 
command  the  town  and  citadel  of  Fort  Royal.  Till  these 
were  carried,  the  town  could  not  be  attacked  with  any  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success ;  but  if  the  enterprise  should 
prove  successful,  the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  return  it^ 
would  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  these  commanding  heights^ 
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from  whence  every  shot  would  plunge  through  the  rbbf  to 
the  foundation  of  every  house  in  the  town.  Suitable  pre- 
cautions had  therefore  been  taken  to  secure  these  important 
stations  against  attack.  Like  the  other  high  grounds  in  this 
island,  they  were  protected  by  very  deep  and  rocky  ravines^ 
and  their  natural  strength  was  much  improved  by  art. 
Mome  Tortueson  was  first  attacked.  To  support  this  ope- 
ration, a  body  of  troops  and  marines,  (800  of  the  latter 
having  been  landed  from  the  fleet),  were  ordered  to  advance 
on  the  right,  along  the  seaside,  towards  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  two  redoubts  near  the  beach.  Flat- 
bottomed  boats,  each  carrying  a  gun,  and  manned  with 
sailors,  were  ordered  close  in  shore  to  support  this  move<* 
ment.  On  the  left  a  corps  of  Light  infantry  was  to  get 
round  the  enemy's  left,  whilst  the  attack  on  the  centre  was 
made  by  the  Grenadiers  and  Highlanders,  supported  by  the 
main  body  of  the  aripy  ;  all  to  be  under  cover  of  the  fire  of 
the  new  batteries,  which  had  been  hastily  erected  on  the 
opposite  ridges.  With  their  usual  spirit  and  activity,  the 
sailors  had  dragged  the  cannon  to  the  summit  of  these  al- 
most perpendicular  ridges  on  which  the  batteries  had  beeit 
erected.  The  necessary  arrangements  were  executed  with 
great  gallantry  and  perseveranee.  The  attack  succeeded  in 
every  quarter.  The  works  were  carried  in  succession ;  the 
enemy  driven  from  post  to  post ;  and,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, our  troops  became  masters  of  the  whole  Mome.  Thus 
far  they  had  proceeded  with  success ;  but  nothing  decisive 
could  be  done  without  possession  of  the  other  eminence  of 
Garnier,  which,  from  its  greater  height,  enabled  the  enemy 
to  cause  much  annoyance  to  our  troops.  Three  days  pass- 
ed ere  proper  dispositions  could  be  made  for  driving  them 
from  this  ground.  The  preparations  for  this  purpose  were 
still  unfinished,  when  the  enemy's  whole  force  descended 
from  Xhe  hill,  and  attacked  the  British  in  their  advanced 
posts.  They  were  immediately  repulsed;  and  the  troops, 
carried  forward  by  their  ardour,  converted  defence  into  as- 
sault, and  passed  the  ravines  with  the  fugitives*    ^^  The 
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Higbland^rst  drawing  their  swords*  rushed  forward  like 
furies ;  and,  being  supported  by  the  Grenadiers  under  Co* 
lonel  Grant  (BalIendaIlo€h)|  and  a  party  of  Lord  RoUo'a 
brigade^  the  hills  were  mounted  and  the  batteries  seized, 
and  numbers  of  the  enemy*  unable  to  escape  from  the  rapi* 
dity  of  the  attack*  were  taken.  *'  *  The  French  regulars 
escaped  into  the  town*  and  the  militia  fled*  and  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  country.  .  This  action  proved  decisive; 
for  the  town*  being  commanded  by  the  heights*  surrendered 
en  the  5th  of  February.  This  point  being  gained*  the  Ge- 
neral was  preparing  to  move  against  St  Pierre*  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  when  his  farther  proceedings  were  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  arrival  of  deputies*  who  came  to  arrange 
terms  of  submission  for  that  town  and  the  rest  of  the  island, 
together  with  the  islands  of  Grenada,  St  Vincent*  and  St 
Lucia.  This  capitulation  put  the  British  in  possession  of 
all  the  Windward  Islands. 

The  loss  in  this  campaign  amounted  to  8  officers*  S  ser- 
geants* and  87  rank  and  file*  killed ;  and  S3  officers*  19  ser- 
geants* 4  drummers*  and  350  rank  and  file*  wounded.  Of 
tibis  loss  the  proportion  which  fell  upon  the  Royal  High- 
landers* consisted  of  Captain  William  Cockburn*  Lieu- 
tenant David  Barclay*  1  sergeant  and  12  rank  and  file, 
killed ;  Major  John  Reid*  Captains  James  Murray,  f  and 
Thomas  Stirling,  Lieutenants  Alexander  Mackintosh*  Da-^ 
tid  Milne*  Patrick  Balneaves*  Alexander  Turnbull*  John 
Robertson*  William  Brown*  and  George  Leslie*  8  ser-> 
geants*  1  drummer*  and  72  rank  and  file*  wounded.  Of 
Montgomerj^s  Highlanders*  Lieutenant  Hagh  Gordon  and 
4  rank  and  file  were  killed ;  and  Captain  Alexander  Mao-> 
kenzie*  1  sergeant*  and  26  rank  and  file*  wounded. 

Great  Britain  having  declared  war  against  Spain*  prqm* 

•  Wflstminster  JoumaL 

I  See  an  account  of  hU  wound  in  the  article  Athole  Highlanders.  This  was 
one  of  the  many  remarkable  instances  of  the  rapid  cure  of  the  most  desperate 
gun-shot  wounds  in  the  climate  of  those  islands,  which  proTes  so  deleCeriottf  to 
European  constitutions  in  fcTer  and  inflammatory  complaintBi 
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rations  were  made  to  assul  her  in  the  tenderest  point  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  determined  to  attack,  in  spring,  the  Ha- 
vannah,  the  capital  of  the  large  island  of  Cuba,  a  place  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Spain,  being  the  key  of  her  vast 
empire  in  South  America,  and  deemed  by  the  Spanish  mi« 
nistry  impregnable. 

The  capture  of  this  strong  town,  in  which  the  whole 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  centered* 
would  almost  finish  the  war  in  that  quarter ;  and,  if  follow- 
ed up  by  farther  advantages,  would  expose  to  danger  the 
whole  of  Spanish  America.  The  command  of  this  important 
enterprise  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant*  General  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  Admiral  Sir  George  Pocock,  and  Commodore 
Keppell,  together  with  Lieutenant- General  Elliot,  after^ 
wards  Lord  Heathfield,  Major-Generals  Keppell  and  La 
Fausille,  and  Brigadier-Generals  Haviland,  Grant,  Lord 
RoIIo,  Walsh,  and  Reid.  Lord  Rollo,  being  attacked  by. 
fever,  was  carried  on  board  ship,  and  proceeded  to  Eng* 
land.  The  following  year  he  died  at  Leicester,  on  his  way 
to  Scotland,  and  was  buried  with  military  honours,  respect-* 
ed  and  lamented  as  a  brave  and  able  officer.  Colonel  Guy 
Carleton,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  brigade  upon 
his  departure. 

Much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  preparations  at  home : 
and,  instead  of  reaching  the  West  Indies  in  time  to  sail  for 
their  destination  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Marti- 
liique,  the  commanders  did  not  leave  England  with  the 
fleet  till  the  month  of  March.  The  best  period  for  action 
in  these  latitudes  was  thus  lost,  and  an  arduous  service  was 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year. 
One  part  of  the  arrangements,  however,  was  well  executed. 
The  fleet  arrived  off  Cape  Nicholas  on  the  27th  of  May ; 
and  Commodore  Sir  James  Douglas,  with  a  fleet  and  troops 
from  Martinique,  joined  them  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  The  armament  now  included  nineteen  sail  of  the  line^ 
besides  eighteen  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  of  war,  with 
the  Royals,  4th  or  King's  Own,  9tb,  15tb,  17th,  22d,  27th 
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or  InniskilUng,  S8th,  S4th,  SSiht  40th,  Royal  Highlanders^ 
48th,  56th,  60th,  65th,  72d,  77th  or  Montgomery's  High- 
landers, 90th,  9&th,  two  corps  of  Provincials^  and  a  detach-* 
ment  of  Marines  under  Lieutenant* Colonel  Campbell  of 
Glentyon;  in  all,  upwards  of  11,000  firelocks.  A  further 
reinforcement  of  4000  men  was  expected  from  New  York.. 
As  the  hurricane  months  were  approaching,  much  of  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  depended  on  expedition.  The 
Admiral  resolved,  therefore,  to  run  through  the  Straights 
of  Old  Bahama,  a  long  narrow  and  dangerous  passage. 
This  bold  attempt  was  executed  with  so  much  judgment 
and  prudence,  that  the  whole  fleet,  favoured  by  good  wea«. 
ther,  and  sailing  in  seven  divisions,  completed,  without  loss 
or  interruption,  a  navigation  which  is  reckoned  perilous  for 
a  single  ship,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
Havannah* 

The  harbour  of  this  city  is  the  best  in  the  West  Indies* 
Its  entrance  is  narrow,  and  is  secured  on  one  side  by  a  fort 
called  the  Puntal,  surrounded  by  a  strong  rampart,  flanked 
with  bastions,  and  covered  by  a  ditch.  In  the  harbour  lay 
nearly  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  which,  instead  of  making  any 
attempt  to  oppose  the  operations  of  the  invaders,  secured 
themselves  by  sinking  three  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, and  throwing  an  iron-»boom  across  it.  The  prepara- 
tions being  completed  on  the  7th  June,  the  Admiral  made 
a  demonstration  to  land  to  the  westward,  while  a  body  of 
troops  disembarked  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour  without 
opposition,  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Keppell  having 
previously  silenced  a  small  battery  on  the  beach.  The  ar- 
my was  divided  into  two  corps,  one  of  which,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Elliot,  (afterwards  Governor  of  Gibraltar), 
was  to  cover  the  siege,  and  protect  the  parties  employed 
in  procuring  water  and  provisions,^ — a  service  of  great  im- 
portance, for  the  water  was  scarce  and  of  a  bad  quality, 
and  the  salt  provisions  were  in  such  a  state  that  they  were 
more  bjurious  than  the  climate  to  the  health  of  the  army.* 

*  Id  thk  reipec<^  as  weU  as  in  the  liie  and  ^lality  of  the  ships  employed  ia 
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The  other  division  was  commanded  by  General  Keppelf^ 
and  was  intended  for  the  reduction  of  the  Moro,  which 
commanded  the  town  and  the  harbour.  A  detachment* 
under  Colonel  William  Howe,  was  encamped  to  the  west- 
ward, to  cut  oiF  the  communication  between  the  town  and 
the  country.  In  this  disposition  the  troops  remained,  oc* 
casionally  relieving  each  other  in  the  hardest  duties,  during 
the  whole  of  the  siege.  The  soil  was  every  where  so  thin 
and  hard,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  the  besiegers  encoun- 
tered was  to  cover  themselves  in  their  approaches,  and  to 
rake  the  necessary  batteries.  But,  in  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles, batteries  were  raised  against  the  Moro,  and  some 
others  pushed  forward  to  drive  the  enemy^s  ships  still  far- 

transporting  troops,  there  is  now  a  great  and  important  tmproTement,  affording 
much  additional  security  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  greater  safety  on  the  voy- 
age, and  more  chance  of  success  in  all  enterprises.  The  provisions  of  all 
kinds  (with  the  exception  of  rum)  are  now  of  the  best  quality ;  and  from 
jOie  existing  reguUtijuns,  which  direct  all  provisions  to  be  sunr^ed  by  boards 
Qomposed  of  officers,  it  depends  on  themselves  if  they  allow  any  bad  provisions 
to  be  received.  In  former  times,  instances  have  been  known,  where,  in  conse« 
quence  of  bad  and  heavy  sailing  transports,  and  provisions  improperly  cured, 
voyages  have  been  so  tedious,  and  the  troops  have  become  so  sickly,  that,  on 
reaching  the  destined  point  of  attack,  nothing  could  be  attempted.  Of  this 
the  expedition  to  PortobeUo  in  174l0^  celebrated  in  so  many  doleful  balladt9  la 
a  memorable  instance. 

Great  improvements  are  still  required.  While  new  rum  is  so  notori- 
ously known  to  be  ruinous  to  health,  that  even  the  Negroes  call  it  kUl 
the  devil,  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  tlie  troops  should  continue  to  be  poison- 
ed by  the  issue  of  sudi  deleterious  liquor.  If  good  rum  is  dear,  let  the 
eupply  be  discontinued ;  but  when  the  health  of  the  soldier  is  at  stake,  and 
(considerations  of  humanity  apart)  when  the  value  of  a  soldier's  life  on  tordgp. 
ttalionii,  and  the  expense  of  supplying  vacancies,  are  considered,  surely  the 
difference  in  the  value  between  good  and  bad  spirits,  in  the  daily  allowance  to 
die  troops,  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  On  Uie  other  hand,  when,  by  proper 
encouragement,  a  full  supply  of  the  best  fresh  beef  for  all  our  West  India 
garrisons  can  be  obtained  from  Trinidad  and  the  Spanish  Main,  a  third  cheap- 
er than  salt  pork  and  beef  can  be  sent  from  England,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so 
important  a  subject  will  not  be  much  longer  neglected,  and  that  our  troops  in 
tropical  climates  will  not  be  fed  on  salt  beef  and  pork,  new  rum  and  dry  bread, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  soldiers,  who  speak  what  they  feel,  must  in  a  ho$ 
climate  be  "  the  dcvU*s  own  diet" 
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ther  into  the  harbour,  and  prevent  them  from  molest- 
ing our  troops  in  their  approaches.  The  Spaniards  did 
not  continue  entirely  on  the  defensive.  On  the  29th  of  June, 
they  made  a  sally  with  considerable  spirit  and  resolution, 
but  were  forced  to  retire,  leaving  nearly  SCO  men  behind 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  three  largest  of  the  British  ships 
stationed  themselves  alongside  the  fort,  and  commenced  a 
furiops  and  unequal  contest,  which  continued  for  nearly 
seven  hours.  But  the  Moro,  from  its  superior  height,  and 
aided  by  the  fire  from  the  opposite  fort  of  the  Puntal,  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  the  ships,  which,  after  displaying 
the  greatest  intrepidity,  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  after  lo- 
sing Captain  Ooostrey  of  the  Marlborough,  and  1 50  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

Sickness  had  now  spread  among  the  besiegers,  and,  to 
complete  their  dilBculties,  the  principal  battery  opposed  to 
the  Moro  caught  fire  on  the  Sd  of  July,  and  blazed  with 
such  fury,  that  the  whole  was  in  twenty  minutes  consumed. 
Thus  the  labour  of  600  men  for  sixteen  days  was  destroyed 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  all  was  to  be  begun  anew.  This  dia> 
aster  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  the  increasing  sickness 
made  the  duty  more  arduous,  and  the  approaching  hurri- 
cane season  threatened  additional  hardships.  But  the  spi- 
rit of  the  troops  supported  them  against  every  disadvantage; 
and,  while  they  had  so  much  cause  to  complain  of  their 
rancid  and  damaged  provisions,  and  of  the  want  of  fresh 
water,  though  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  a  river  from 
which  the  small  transports  might  have  supplied  them  in 
abundance,  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  provide  a 
supply ;  yet  the  shame  of  defeat,  the  prospect  of  the  rich 
prize  before  them,  and  the  honour  that  would  result  from 
taking  a  place  so  strong  in  itself  and  so  bravely  defended, 
were  motives  which  excited  them  to  unwearied  exertions. 

A  part  of  the  reinforcement  from  North  America  having 
arrived,  new  batteries  were  quickly  raised,  and  the  Jamaica 
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fleet  touching  at  Havannafa,  on  the  passage  home»  left  such 
supplies  as  they  could  spare  of  necessaries  for  the  siege* 
Fresh  vigour  was  thus  infused. 

After  various  operations  on  both  sides,  the  enemy,  on  the 
33d  of  July,  made  a  sortie,  with  1500  men,  divided  into 
three  parties.  Each  attacked  a  separate  post,  while  a  fire 
was  kept  up  in  their  favour  form  every  point,  the  Puntal, 
the  west  bastion,  the  lines,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour* 
After  a  short  resistance,  they  were  all  forced  back  with  the 
loss  of  400  men,  besides  many  who,  in  the  hurry  of  retreat, 
precipitated  one  another  into  the  ditches,  and  were  drown* 
ed.  The  loss  of  the  besiegers  in  killed  and  wounded  a- 
mounted  to  fifty  men. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  SOth  two  mines  were  sprung  with 
such  effect,  that  a  practicable  breach  was  made  in  the  bas* 
tion,  and  orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  assault* 
The  troops  mounted  the  breach,  entered  the  fort,  and  form- 
ed themselves  with  such  celerity,  that  the  enemy  were  con* 
founded,  and  fled  on  all  sides,  leaving  850  men  killed  or 
drowned  by  leaping  into  the  ditches,  while  500  threw  down 
their  arms.  Don  Lewis  de  Velasco,  the  governor  of  the 
fort,  and  the  Marquis  Gonzales,  the  second  in  command, 
disdaining  to  surrender,  fell  while  making  the  most  gallant 
efforts  to  rally  their  men,  and  bring  them  back  to  their 
posts.  Lieutenant- Colonel  James  Stewart,  *  who  com- 
manded the  assault,  had  only  two  lieutenants  and  12  men 
killed,  with  4  sergeants  and  84  men  wounded. 

Thus  fell  the  Moro^  after  a  vigorous  struggle  of  forty  days 
from  the  time  when  it  was  invested.  Its  reduction,  how- 
ever, was  not  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  Havannah, 
On  the  contrary,  the  Governor  opened  a  well- supported 
fire,  which  was  kept  up  for  some  hours,  but  produced  little 
bloodshed  on  either  side.  The  besiegers  continued  their 
exertions,  and  erected  new  batteries  against  the  town.  Af- 
ter many  difficulties  and  delays,  in  the  course  of  which  the 

•  This  officer  served  afterwards  in  India,  and  commanded  agniiist  Cuddft* 
lore  in  1192*    Ho  vas  son  to  Stuart  of  Toirance. 
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enemy  exerted  themselves  to  intercept  the  progress  of  the 
batteries,  the  whole  were  finished  on  the  morning  of  the 
ISth  August,  when  they  opened  with  a  general  discharge 
along  the  whole  line.  This  fire  was  so  well  directed  and 
effectual,  that  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  guns  of 
the  garrison  were  silenced,  and  flags  of  truce  were  hung  out 
from  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  from  the  ships  in  the 
harboun  This  signal  of  submission  was  joyfully  received, 
and  on  the  14th  the  British  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
Havannah  nine  weeks  after  having  landed  in  Cuba.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  garrison,  now  reduced  to  less  than  800  men, 
should,  in  testimony  of  esteem  for  their  brave  defence,  be 
allowed  all'the  honours  of  war,  and  be  conveyed  to  Spain 
with  their  private  baggage.  Nine  sail  of  the  line  and  se~ 
yeral  frigates,  with  two  seventy*fours  on  the  stocks,  were 
taken ;  several  more  had  been  sunk  and  destroyed  during 
the  siege.  The  value  of  the  conquest  altogether  was  esti-» 
mated  at  three  millions.  This  estimate,  however,  could 
not  have  been  correct,  as  the  prize-money  divided  between 
the  fleet  and  army  in  equal  proportions,  was  only  ?36,185/« 
Ss.  4^d.    The  distribution  to  the  land  forces  was, 

Commander-in-Chief,             •             j^  122,697  10    0 

Lieut.-Gen.  Elliot,  second  in  command,  24,539  10     1^ 

2  Major-Generals,       £6S16  10    6    —  13,633  1     0 

7  Brigadier-Generals,      1947  11     7    —  13,633  1     0 

51  Field-Officers,      -         564  14     1     —  28,629  8    5 

185  Captains,        -         -       124    4    7i  —  34,082  12  10^ 

599  Subalterns,          -           116     3    0}  —  69,528  3    0^ 

763  SergeanU,            -             8  18    8    —    6,816  10    6^ 

741  Corporals,            -             6  16    6     —    5,112  7  lOJ 

12,099  Soldiers,         -         -        4    1     8i  —  49,415  15    OJ 

Fractions  on  the  whole,  4^ 

1^368,088     0     2| 

This  important  conquest  was  efiectcd  with  the  loss  of  1 1 
officers,  15  sergeants,  4  drummers,  260  rank  and  file,  kil!cc( ; 
4  officers,  and  51  rank  and  file^  who  died  of  their  wounds; 
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89  officers,  14  sergeants,  11  drummers,  576  rank  and  file, 
wounded ;  and  27  officers,  19  sergeants,  6  drummers,  and 
280  rank  and  file,  who  died  by  sickness.  The  Highland 
regiments  su£Pered  little.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  two 
batulions  of  the  4*2d  regiment  was  2  drummers,  and  6  pri-r 
Yates  killed,  and  4  privates  wounded ;  the  loss  by  sickness 
consisted  of  Major  Macneil,  Captains  Robert  Menzies,  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Sir  John  Menzies,  and  A.  Macdonald, 
Lieutenants  Farquharson,  Grant,  Lapsley,  Gunnison,  Hill, 
Blair,  2  drummers,  and  71  rank  and  file.  Of  Montgo- 
mery's, Lieutenant  Macvicar  and  2  privates  were  killed,  and 
6  privates  wounded ;  and  Lieutenants  Grant  and  Macnab^ 
and  6  privates,  died  of  the  fever.  ^ 

Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  removing  the  dis- 
posable troops  from  the  Island.  The  1st  battalion  of  the 
42d  and  Montgomery's  were  ordered  to  embark  for  New- 
York,  where  they  landed  in  the  end  of  October.  All  the 
men  of  the  2d  battalion,  fit  for  service,  were  drafled  into 
the  1st;  the  rest,  with  the  officers,  were  ordered  to  Scot- 
land, where  they  remained  till  reduced  in  the  following 
year.  All  the  junior  officers  of  every  rank  were  placed  on 
half  pay. 

*  The  King  of  Spain  eipressed  great  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  the  com* 
ipanders  who  surrendered  the  place.  Don  Juan  de  Prado,  the  governor,  and 
the  Marquis  del  Real  Transporte,  the  admiral,  were  tried  by  a  council  of  war 
at  Madrid,  and  punished  with  a  sequestration  of  tlieir  estates,  and  banishment 
to  the  distance  of  46  leagues  from  the  Court ;  and  the  Viscount  Superinda, 
late  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  Don  Diego  Tavanez,  late  governor  of  Carthagena, 
who  were  on  their  passage  home,  and  had  called  in  at  the  Havannah  a  short 
time  before  the  siege,  were  also  tried,  on  a  charge  of  assisting  at  a  council  of 
war,  recommending  the  siurender  of  the  town,  and  sentenced  to  tlie  same  pu* 
nishment.  But  the  conduct  of  Don  Juan  de  Velasco,  who  fell  in  the  defence 
of  the  Moro  when  it  was  stormed,  was  difierently  appreciated.  His  family  was 
ennobled,  his  son  created  Viscount  Moro,  and  a  standing  order  made,  that  ever 
Miffx  th^re  sho^ld  be  a  ship  in  the  Spanish  navy  called  the  VelascQ. 
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SECTION  VI. 

fraser's,  Montgomery's,  and  royal  Highlanders. 

Si  Johns,  Nefofimndland,  1762— Bti%  Run,  1763— -For/  PUt^ 
I7e4^1reland,  1761— Scotland,  1775. 

We  mnfit  now  return  to  Fraser's  Highlanders,  who  re^ 
mained  in  America,  and  to  the  two  companies  of  Montgo* 
mery's,  who  did  not  return  to  New*  York  from  the  expedi- 
tion sent  against  the  Indians  in  the  autumn  of  1761,  in 
time  to  embark  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment  for  the  West^ 
Indies* 

In  the  summer  of  1762,  a  French  armament  appeared  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and,  landing  some  troops,  took 
possession  of  St  John's.  Commodore  Lord  Colville  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  event,  sailed  immediately  to 
blockade  the  harbour  of  St  John's,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  Colonel  William  Amherst,  with  a  small  force  collected 
from  New- York,  Halifax,  and  LfOuisburg.  This  force  con- 
sisted of  the  flank  companies  of  the  Royals,  a  detachment 
of  the  45th,  and  two  companies  of  Fraser's  and  Montgo- 
mery's Highlanders,  with  a  small  detachment  of  Provincials. 
Colonel  Amherst  landed  on  the  13th  of  September,  seven 
miles  to  the  northward  of  St  John's,  having  experienced 
little  opposition  from  the  enemy;  and,  pushing  forward, 
took  possession  of  the  strong  post  of  Kitty  Villey  and  two 
other  fortified  heights.  On  the  J  7th,  a  mortar  battery  being 
completed,  and  ready  to  open  on  the  garrison.  Count  de 
Hausenville,  the  commander  of  the  French  troops,  surren* 
dered  by  capitulation.  The  enemy's  fleet,  taking  advantage 
of  a  heavy  fog,  had  made  their  escape  two  nights  before. 
The  prisoners  on  this  occasion  were  more  numerous  than 
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the  victors.  The  loss  was  1  lieutenant  and  1 1  rank  and  file 
killed ;  S  captains,  2  sergeants,  1  drummer,  and  32  rank  and 
file,  wounded.  Captain  Macdonell  of  Eraser's,  and  Captain 
Mackenzie  of  Montgomery's,  died  of  their  wounds. 

After  this  service,  the  detachments  joined  their*respective 
Tegiments  in  New- York  and  Louisburg,  where  they  pass- 
ed the  ensuing  winter.  During  the  same  season  the  Royal 
Highlanders  were  stationed  in  Albany.  In  the  summer  of 
1763  they  were  put  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bouquet 
of  the  60th  regiment,  and  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt, 
along  with  a  detachment  of  Bouquet^s  own  regiment,  and 
another  of  the  77th  Highlanders ;  in  all,  956  men. 

A  variety  of  causes  had  combined  to  irritate  the  Indians, 
whose  passions  were  already  inflamed  by  the  intemperate 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  But  the  principal  causes  of  com* 
plaint  were  the  encroachments  of  the  colonial  settler^  which 
were  greatly  exaggerated  by  French  emissaries,  who  were 
naturally  anxious  to  recover  the  territory  they  had  lost,  or 
at  least  to  render  the  possession  of  as  little  advantage  as 
possible  to  the  British,  by  attempts  to  instigate  and  irritate 
the  Indians  against  them.  The  consequence  of  these  irri- 
tations was  soon  seen.  The  revenge  of  the  Indians  first 
broke  forth  against  those  settlers  and  traders  who  had  chie& 
ly  provoked  it.  The  warriors  of  different  nations  united, 
and  attacked  in  succession  all  the  small  posts  between  Lake 
Erie  and  Pittsburgh,  while  the  terror  excited  by  their  ap- 
proach was  increased  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  num- 
bers, and  of  the  destruction  that  attended  their  progress. 
So  little  suspicion  of  these  designs  had  been  entertained  by 
our  Government,  that  some  of  the  posts  were  dependant  on 
the  Indians  for  their  supplies  of  provisions.  In  those  en- 
terprises they  displayed  no  small  degree  of  sagacity,  and  a 
great  improvement  in  their  discipline  and  manner  of  fight- 
ing. 

Colonel  Bouquet,  with  his  detachment  and  a  convoy  of 
provisions,  reached  Bushy  Run  about  the  end  of  July.  Be- 
yond this  place  was  a  narrow  pass,  having  steep  hills  on 
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each  side,  and  a  woody  eminence  at  the  further  extremitj. 
It  was  his  intention  to  penetrate  this  pass  in  the  night;  but, 
towards  the  close  <^  day,  his  advanced  guard  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Indians.  The  Light  infantry  of  the  42d  re- 
giment, being  ordered  to  the  support  of  the  advanced  giiard, 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  ambuscade,  pursuing  them  to  a 
considerable  distance.  But  the  Indians  soon  returned,  and 
took  possession  of  some  neighbouring  heights.  From  these 
they  were  again  driven;  but  no  sooner  were  they  forced 
from  one  position  than  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by 
continual  reinforcements,  they  became  so  numerous,  that 
they  soon  surrounded  the  detachment,  when  the  action  be- 
came general.  The  enemy  made  their  attacks  on  every  side 
with  increasing  vigour,  but  were  constantly  repulsed.  Night 
concluded  the  combat,  which  was  renewed  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  by  the  enemy,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire, 
invariably  retiring  as  often  as  any  part  of  the  troops  ad- 
vanced upon  them.  Encumbered  by  the  convoy  of  provi- 
sions, and  afraid  of  leaving  their  wounded  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  our  troops  were  prevented  from 
pursuing  to  any  distance.  The  enemy  becoming  bolder  by 
0very  fresh  attack,  a  stratagem  was  attempted  to  entice 
them  to  come  to  closer  action.  Preparations  being  made 
for  a  feigned  retreat,  two  companies,  which  were  in  advance, 
were  ordered  to  retire  and  fall  within  the  square,  while  the 
troops  opened  their  files,  as  if  preparing  to  cover  a  retreat. 
This,  with  some  other  dispositions,  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  Indians,  believing  themselves  certain  of  victory,  and 
forgetting  their  usual  precaution  of  covering  themselves 
with  trees  or  bushes,  rushed  forward  with  much  impetuosity. 
Being  thus  fully  exposed,  and  coming  within  reach,  they 
were  vigorously  charged  in  fl'ont,  while  two  companies, 
making  a  sudden  movement,  and  running  round  a  hill, 
which  concealed  their  approach,  attacked  them  in  flank. 
They  were  thus  thrown  into  great  confusion ;  and,  in  re- 
treating, they  were  pursued  to  such  a  distance  that  they 
did  not  venture  to  rally.     Colonel  Bouijucl  rci»umcd  his 
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march)  and  reached  Fort  Pitt  without  farther  molestation. 
In  this  skirmishing  warfare  the  troops  suffered  much  from 
the  want  of  water  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather. 
The  loss  by  the  enemy  was  1  captain,  2  lieutenants,  1  ser- 
geant, 1  drummer,  and  44  rank  and  file,  killed;  and  1  cap- 
tain, 3  lieutenants,  1  volunteer,  5  sergeants,  1  drummer, 
and  49  rank  and  file,  wounded.  Of  the  Royal  Highland- 
ers, Lieutenant  John  Graham,  and  James  Mackintosh, 
1  sergeant,  and  26  rank  and  file,  were  killed ;  Captain  Joha 
Graham  of  Duchray,  Lieutenant  Duncan  Campbell,  2  ser- 
geants, 2  drlimmers,  and  SO  rank  and*  file,  wounded.  Of 
Montgomery's  Highlanders,  1  drummer  and  5  privatea 
were  killed ;  and  Lieutenant  Donald  Campbell  and  Volun- 
teer John  Peebles,  3  sergeants,  and  7  privates,  wounded. 

The  Royal  Highland  Regiment  passed  the  winter  in  Fort 
Pitt;  and  early  in  the  summer  of  1764  was  again  employ- 
ed under  Colonel  Bouquet,  now  appointed  ^igadier- Ge- 
neral. Continued  encroachments  on  the  territories  of  the 
Indians  increased  their  irritation  to  a  high  degree,  and  they 
retaliated  with  great  fury  on  the  back  settlers.  To  repress 
their  attacks  two  expeditions  were  ordered ;  one  from  Nia- 
gara, under  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  another  under  Bri- 
gadier* General  Bouquet.  The  latter  consisted  of  eight 
companies  of  the  42d,  the  Light  infantry  of  the  6(Hb  regi- 
ment, and  400  Virginian  marksmen,  with  a  detachment 
fi*om  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  having  their  faces  paint- 
ed, and  their  clothes  made  in  the  Indian  fashion.  In  this 
service  the  troops  traversed  many  hundred  miles,  cutting 
their  way  through  thick  forests,  and  frequently  attacked  by, 
and  attacking,  skirmishing  parties  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
at  length  so  harassed  with  this  constant  state  of  warfare, 
that  they  sued  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  This  was  grant- 
ed, and  was  soon  followed  by  a  peace,  which  was  not  in- 
terrupted for  many  years.  If  this  species  of  warfare  was 
harassing  to  the  Indians,  it  must  have  been  no  less  so 
to  the  troops,  who  were  allowed  no  rest  from  the  month  of 
July  1764  to  January  1765,  when  they  returned  to  Fort  Pitt, 
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two  moDths  after  the  winter  had  commenced  with  great  se- 
Terily.  Although  forced  to  march  through  woods  of  im« 
mense  extent,  where  the  snow  had  attained  a  depth  un- 
known in  Europe,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  these 
six  months,  three  of  which  they  were  exposed  to  extreme 
l^eat,  and  two  to  an  equal  excess  of  cold,  with  very  little 
shelter  from  either  extreme,  and  frequently  disturbed  by 
4n  active,  though  not  a  formidable  enemy,  the  Highlanders 
did  not  leave  a  man  behind  from  fatigue  or  exhaustion.  * 
Three  men  died  of  sickness ;  and  when  they  returned  to 
Fort  Pitt,  there  were  only  nineteen  men  under  charge  of  the 
surgeon,  f 

The  regiment  was  now  in  better  quarters  than  they  had 
been  for  several  years.  They  were  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers, as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  extent,  nature, 
and  variety  of  service  in  which,  amidst  the  torrid  heats  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  rigorous  winters  of  North  Ame- 
rica, they  had  been  for  so  many  years  engaged.  During 
the  following  year  they  remained  in  Pennsylvania ;  and,  in 
the  month  of  July  1767)  embarked  at  Philadelphia  for  Ire- 
land. Such  of  the  men  as  chose  to  remain  in  America,  ra- 
ther than  return  home,  were  permitted  to  volunteer  into 
other  regiments.  The  second  battalion  had  been  reduced 
in  1763,  and  1  captain,  12  lieutenants,  and  2  ensigns 
of  the  first  battalion,  were  placed  on  half-pay.  Captain 
Small,  f  who  was  reduced  to  half- pay,    but  immediate- 

*  In  the  month  of  August  1765»  Captain  (afterwards  General  Sr  Thomas) 
Stirling  was  detached  with  Lieutenants  Macculloch  and  Eddington  and  100 
men,  and  sent  first  down  the  Ohio,  and  then  1500  miles  up  the  Mississippi,  to 
Fort  Chartres  in  the  Illinois,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  October.  He  oc- 
cupied the  Fort  during  the  winter  and  spring :  in  June  he  returned  to  Phila* 
delj^ia,  and  Joined  the  regiment  Captain  Stirling  must  have  performed  this 
service  with  great  prudence  and  attention ;  for,  after  a  journey  and  voyage  of 
more  than  9000  miles,  and  an  absence  of  ten  months,  he  brought  hift  whole  do-> 
tachment  back  in  perfect  health,  and  without  an  accident 

f  Regimental  Reports. 

I  Afterwards  well  known  and  highly  respected  as  a  general  officer  and  lieu* 
tenant-governor  of  Guernsey. 
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ly  put  OD  the  fiiD  pty  of  the  Scotch  Fnsileen,  being  deser* 
tedly  popular  gmoDg  the  meD,  drew  along  with  him  into 
that  regiment  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  volunteered 
for  America.  The  volunteers  were  so  numerous,  that,  along 
with  those  who  had  been  previously  discharged  and  sent 
home  as  disabled,  and  others  who  were  discharged  in  Ame« 
rica,  where  they  settled,  they  reduced  the  number  of  the  re* 
giment  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  that  which  had  left 
Scodand. 

>  By  their  courage  in  the  field,  and  their  integrity  and  or^ 
derly  conduct  in  quarters,  this  body  of  men  seem  to  have 
made  the  same  impression  on  the  Americans  as  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  numerous  proofs  of  this  favourable  impression 
will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  pu- 
blished in  the  Virginia  Gazette,  dated  the  SOth  July  1 767. 
**  Last  Sunday  evening,  the  Royal  Highland  Regiment  em- 
barked for  Ireland,  which  regiment,  since  its  arrival  in  A- 
merica,  has  been  distinguished  for  having  undergone  most 
amazing  fatigues,  made  long  and  frequent  marches  through 
an  unhospitable  country,  bearing  excessive  heat  and  severe 
cold  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  frequently  encamping 
in  deep  snow,  such  as  those  that  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of 
this  province  do  not  see^  and  which  only  those  who  inhai* 
bit  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  can  have  any  idea 
of,  conUnually  exposed  in  camp  and  on  their  marches  to 
the  alarms  of  a  savage  enemy,  who,  in  all  their  attempts^ 
were  forced  to  fly. "  The  article  then  proceeds :  "  And,  in 
a  particular  manner,  the  freemen  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  have  most  sincerely  to  thank  them  for 
that  resolution  and  bravery  with  which  they,  under  Colonel 
Bouquet,  and  a  small  number  of  Royal  Americans,  defeat- 
ed the  enemy,  and  insured  to  ui^  peace  and  security  from  a 
savage  foe ;  and,  along  with  our  blessings  for  these  benefits, 
they  have  our  thanks  for  that  decorum  in  behaviour  which 
they  maintained  during  their  stay  in  this  city,  giving  an  ex- 
ample that  the  most  amiable  behaviour  in  civil  life  is  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  good  soldier ;  and  for 
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their  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  orderly  behavioar,  tbey  hme 
every  wish  of  the  people  for  health,  honour,  and  a  pleaaont 
voyage."  * 

Having  continued  the  history  of  the  regiment  to  the  leN 
raination  of  hostilities,  and  its  safe  arrival  in  a  friendly 
country,  I  subjoin  a  general  list  of  the  total  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  during  the  war. 


Ticonderoga,  7th  July  1758, 
Martinique,  January  1759, 
Guadaloupe,  February  and  March  1759, 
General  Amherst's  expedition  to  the  1 

Lakes,  July  and  Aug.  1759,  (2  bats.)  f 
Martinique,  January  and   February? 

4762,  5 

HaTannah,  June  and  July  1762,  (two  I 

battalions  present,)  ) 

Expedition,  under  Colonel  Bouquet,? 

to  Fort  Pitt,  in  August  176%  5 

Second  expedition,  un(^er  Brigadier- 1 

General  Bouquet,  in  1764>  and  1765,  J 
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Comparing  the  loss  sustained  by  this  regiment  in  the 
field  with  that  of  other  corps,  it  has  generally  been  less 
than  theirs,  except  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Ticonderoga. 
I  have  conversed  with  several  officers  who  served  in  the 
corps  at  that  period,  and  they  uniformly  accounted  for  the 
moderate  loss  from  the  celerity  of  their  attack,  and  the  use 
of  the  broadsword,  which  the  enemy  could  never  withstand. 
This,  likewise,  was  the  opinion  of  an  old  gentleman,  one 
of  the  original  soldiers  of  the  Black  Watch,  in  the  ranks  of 
which,  although  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  he 
served  till  the  peace  of  1748.  He  informed  me  that,  aU 
tliough  it  was  believed  at  home  that  the  regiment  had  been 
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nearly  destroy^  at  Fontenoy»  the  thing  was  qnite  the  re- 
verie; and  that  it  was  the  sobject  of  general  observation  in 
the  army,  that  their  loss  should  have  been  so  smalli  consi- 
dering how  actively  they  were  engaged  in  different  parts  of 
the  field.  *'  On  one  occauon, "  said  the  respectable  vete* 
ran*  who  was  animated  with  the  subject,  '^  a  brigade  of 
jDutch  were  ordered  to  attack  a  rising  ground,  on  which 
were  posted  the  troc^s  called  the  King  of  France's  own 
Guards*  The  Highlanders  were  to  support  them.  The 
Dutch  conducted  their  march  and  attack  as  if  they  did  not 
know  the  road,  halting  and  firing,  and  halting,  every  twenty 
paces.  The  Highlanders,  losing  all  patience  with  this  kind 
of  fighting,  which  gave  the  enemy  such  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  fire  at  their  leisure,  dashed  forward,  passed  the  Dutch, 
and  tiie  first  ranks  giving  their  firelocks  to  the  rear  rank, 
ihey  drew  their  swords,  and  soon  drove  the  French  from 
their  ground.  When  the  attack  was  concluded,  it  was 
found  that  of  the  Highlanders  not  above  a  dozen  men  were 
killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Dutch,  who  had  not  come 
up  at  all,  lost  more  than  five  times  that  number. '' 

During  the  preceding  war,  the  regiment  was  fortunate 
in  possessing  an  excellent  corps  of  officers,  men  of  respects- 
able  character,  education,  and  family ;  several  of  whom  were 
distinguished  for  superior  professional  acquirements,  and 
for  their  accomplishments  as  gentlemen.  The  number  of 
officers  in  the  year  1759,  including  the  chaplains  and  medi- 
C9l\  Staff  of  both  battalions^  was  83  Of  this  number,  seven 
only  rose  to  be  general  officers,  Francis  Grant,  brother  of 
the  chief  of  the  Grants;  John  Reid  of  Strathloch,  or  Baron 
Reid ;  Allan  Campbell,  brother  of  Barcaldine ;  James  Mur- 
,ray,  (son  of  Lord  George  Murray);  John  Campbell  of 
Strachur ;  Thomas  Stirling  of  Ardoch ;  and  John  Small. 
Those  who  became  field-officers  were,  Gordon  Graham; 
Duncan  Campbell  of  Inneraw ;  Thomas  Graham  of  Duch- 
ray ;  John  Graham,  his  brother ;  William  Murray,  brother 
ofLintrose;  William  Grant,  son  of  Rothiemurchus;  James 
Abercromby  of  Glassa ;  James  Abercromby,  junior ;  Robert 
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Grant';  James  Grant ;  Alexander  Tambull  oF  StratbcaChror 
Alexander  Donaldson ;  Thomas  Fletcher  of  Lindertis;  Do- 
nald Robertson;  Duncan  Campbett;  Alexander  llfaelean^ 
and  James  Eddington.  Colonels  Fletcher  and  Eddingtoa 
attained  their  rank  in  the  East-India  Company's  service,  ifi 
which  they  entered  after  the  peace  of  1763 ;  Captains  Stew*, 
art  of  Urrard,  CampbeH  of  Melford,  Stewart  of  Stenton, 
and  Sir  WilHara  Cockbarn^  sokl  out,  and  the  others  retired^ 
and  died  on  half-pay  as  captains  or  subalterns.  A  corps  cjf 
officers,  respectable  in  their  persons,  character,  and  rank  in 
private  society,  was  of  itself  suflScient  to  secure  the  esteem 
of  the  world,  and  to  keep  their  men  in  an  honourable  line 
of  conduct,  even  had  they  manifested  a  eontrary  disposition. 
While  the  Colonel  was  unremitting  in  his  exertions  to  pro- 
cure the  appointment  of  good  officers,  and  the  men  pos* 
sessed  the  mora)  virtues  of  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  life, 
elevated  by  love  of  country,  respect  for  their  own  character, 
and  a  spirit  of  independence,  the  corps  could  not  fail  to  ac- 
quire that  charaeter  fix  which  it  was  so  greatly  distinguished. 
All  these  remarks  apply  with  equal  justice  to  Eraser's  and 
Montgomery's  Highlanders,  ef  whom  it  was  said,  <<  That 
the  officers  were  gentlemen,  and  the  men  were  soldiers. " 

The  regiment  landed  at  Cork,  where  their  arrival  was 
thus  announced :  ^*  General  Lord  John  Murray,  who  has 
been  here  for  some  weeks,  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  regi- 
ment, marched  in  this  morning  at  their  head,  himself  and 
his  officers  dressed  in  the  Highland  garb,  with  broadsword^ 
pistols  and  dirk. "  *  Recruiting  parties  were  sent  to  the 
Highlands,  and,  on  the  28th  of  May  following,  when  re«- 
viewed  by  General  Armiger  in  Galway,  the  regiment  was 
complete  to  the  then  establishment,  and  all,  except  twis^ 
bom  north  of  the  Tay.  f 

*  Dublin  Kewsman. 

f  At  this  time,  the  words  of  «  The  Garb  of  Old  Gaul "  were  composed  hy 
Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Erskine.  Major  Reid  set  them  to  music  of 
his  own  composition,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  regimental  march.  Peace 
and  country  quarters  affording  leisure  to  the  officers,  several  of  them  indulged 
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At  this  period,  the  uniform  of  the  corps  had  a  very  dark 
atid  sombre  appearance.  The  jackets  irere  of  a  dull  rusty 
toloured  red,  and  no  part  6f  the  accoutrements  was  of  a  light 
^colour.  Economy  was  strictly  observed  in  the  article  of 
clothing.  The  old  jadcet,  aftei^  being  worn  a  year,  was  con^ 
verted  into  a  wmstcoat,  and  the  pUid^  at  the  end  of  two  yearsi 

their  taste  for  poetry  and  music.  Migor  Reid  was  one  o^  the  most  accomplish- 
ed flute-players  of  the  age.  He  died  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five^  a  Ge- 
neral in  the  army,  and  Colonel  of  the  88tb,  or  Connaiight  Rangers.  He  left 
ihe  sum  of  L.d9,000  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  assigning  the  interest  t6 
Ks  only  daughter,  who  has  no  faihily,  during  her  life.  Then,  as  the  will  ex« 
pressed  it*  <<  being  the  I4st  hefavmale  of  an  ancient  fatnily  in  the  c^un^of  P^rlh»*' 
be  bequeathed^  after  the  death  of  his  only  daughter,  the  sum  of  L.52,000,  in  the 
3  per  cents.,  to  ttie  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  Universityof  Edinburgh, 
wkere  he  was  educatefi,  and  passed  the  happiest  years  of  his  lite,  io  be  under 
their  sole  charge  and  management,  on  condition  of  thlsir  estaOlishing  a  Profes- 
sorship of  Music  in  the  College,  ^tfa  a  salary  of  nbt  less  than  L.300  per  an- 
nmiH  and  of  holding  an  annual  concert  in  the  hall  of  the  Professor  of  Musics 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day,  the  13th  of  January ;  the  performance  to 
commence  with  several  pieces  of  his  own  composition,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  style  of  music  in  his  early  years,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
(*entury.  Among  the  first  o^  these  pieces  is  the  Garb  of  Old  Gaul.  He  also 
ditects  that  a  portrait  of  himself  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  hall,  one  punted  in 
174ifi,  when  he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  Lord  Loudon*s  Highlanders,  one  in  the 
unifenn  ot  a  General  Officer,  and  a  third  as  Colonel  of  the  ConnaU|^t  Ran- 
gers. Mr  Maclagan,  the  chaplain,  composed  Gaelic  words  to  the  same  air,  as 
also  did  a  soldier  of  the  regiment.  An  intelligent  officer,  who,  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  commenced  a  service  of  thirty  years  in  the  42d  regiment,  states,  <^  I 
cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  recollect  the  name  of  the  man  who  composed  the 
Gaelic  woids  of  the  «  Garb  of  Old  Gaul;'*  but  he  was  Arom  Perthshire^  as 
also  John  Dhu  Cameron,  who  was  drum-ougor  when  I  joined,  and  who  sung 
and  repeated  several  of  this  man's  poems  and  songs.  Before  my  time,  there 
were  muny  poets  and  bards  among  the.  soldiers.  Their  original  compositions 
were  generally  in  praise  of  their  officers  and  comrades  who  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle, or  who  had  performed  some  gallant  achievement ;  but  diey  had  great  stores 
of  ancient  poetry.  Their  love  songs  were  beautiful ;,  and  their  laments  for  the 
fallen  brave,  and  recollections  of  their  absent  friends,  and  distant  glens  and 
rocks,  have  often  filled  my  eyes  with  teafs.  There  were  four  fieijeants  of  the 
names  of  Mackinnon,  Maclean,  Macgregor,  and  Macdonald,  who  had  a  pecu- 
liar talent  for  these  repetitions  and  songs^  They  all  died  or  were  dischafB^ 
before  the  American  war.  The  soldiers  were  much  attached  to  Colonel  Reid 
fbr  his  poetry,  his  music,  and  his  bravery  as  a  soldier. '[ 
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lAras  reduced  to  the  philtbeg.  The  hose  tupplied  were  of  io 
bad  a  quality,  that  the  men  advanced  an  additional  sum  to 
the  GoTernment  price,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with 
a  better  sort.  Instead  of  feathers  for  their  bonnets^  thejr 
were  allowed  only  a  piece  of  black  bearskin ;  but  the  men 
supplied  themselves  with  ostrich  fisathers,  in  the  modem  fa^ 
shion,  *  and  spared  no  expense  in  fitting  up  their  bonnets 
handsomely.  The  sword-belts  were  of  black  leather,  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  a  small  cartouch-box, 
fitted  only  for  thirty-two  rounds  of  cartridges,  was  worn  in 
front,  above  the  purse,  and  fixed  round  the  loins  with  a 
black  belt,  in.which  hung  the  bayonet.  In  these  heavy  co» 
lours,  and  dark  blue  facings,  the  regiment  had  a  far  less 
splendid  appearance  at  a  short  distance  than  English  regi- 
ments, with  white  breeches  and  belts ;  but  on  a  closer^view, 
the  line  was  imposing  and  warlike.  The  men  possessed 
what  an  ingenious  author  c&lls  '<  the  attractive  beauties 
of  a  soldier ;  sun-burnt  complexions,  a  hardy  we'ather-beaten 
visage^  with  a  penetrating  eye,  and  firm  expressive  counte* 
nance,  sinewy  and  elastic  limbs,  traces  of  muscles  strongly 
impressed,  indicating  capacity  of  action,  and  marking  ex* 
perience  of  service.  ^  *  The  personal  appearance  of  the 
men  has,  no  doubt,  varied  according  as  attention  was  paid 
to  a  proper  selection  of  recruits'.  The  appointments  have 
also  been  different.  The  first  alteration  in  this  respect  was 
made  in  the  year  1769,  when  the  regiment  removed  to  Dub- 
lin. •  At  this  period,  the  men  received  white  cloth  waistcoats, 
and  the  Colonel  supplied  them  with  white  goatskin  and  bufi^ 
leather  purses,  which  were  deemed  an  improvement  on  the 
vests  of  red  cloth,  an4  the  purses  made  of  badgers'  skin. 

The  officers  also  improved  their  dress,  by  having  their 
jackets  embroidered.    During  the  war,  however,  they  wore 

*  Officers  and  non-cmnmiaeieiied  oflicen  always  wore  a  small  plume  of  fe«- 
thers,  after  the  fashion  of  their  country ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  period  of  iihich 
I  am  now  writing,  tliat  the  soldiers  used  so  many  feathers  as  they  dd  at  pre» 
sent 

*  Dr  Jackson's  European  Anmcs» 
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oa\y  a  narrow  edging  of  gold-lace  round  the  borders  of  iht 
facings,  and  very  often  no  lace  at  alli  e)>aulet8  and  bH  glit* 
tering  ornaments  being  laid  aside,  to  render  them  less  con* 
spicuous  to  the  Indians,  who  always  aimed  particularly  at 
the  officers.  'During  their  stay  in  Ireland,  die  dress  of  the 
men  underwent  very  little  alteration.  The  officers  had  only 
one  snit  of  embroidery :  this  fashion  being  found  too  expen«- 
sive,  was  given  up,  and  gold»lace  substituted  in  its  stead. 
Upon  ordinary  occasions,  they  wore  light  hang«^,  using 
the  basket'hilted  broad-sword  only  in  full  dress.  They  also 
carried  fusils.  The  seijeants  were  furnished  with  carbines, 
instead  of  the  Locbaber  axe  or  halbert,  which  they  formerly 
carried.  The  soldiers  were  provided  with  new  arms  when 
on  Dublin  duty  in  1774r.  The  Serjeants  had  silver-lace  oA 
their  coats,  which  they  furnished,  however,  at  their  own 
expense. 

At  this  period,  the  regiment  was  held  in  such  i^e^ect  in 
the  Highlands,  and  young  men  so  readily  enlisted  into  it$ 
that  recruiting  parties  of  other  regiments,  in  order  to  allure 
the  Highland  youth,  frequently  assumed  the  dress  of  the 
old  Highland  regiment,  for  which  they  affected  to  be  re- 
emtting.  When  the  regiment  lay  in  Dublin,  a  party  of  re^ 
emits  arrived  from  the  Highlands  to  join  the  88tb  regiment^ 
then  in  Cork.  When  the  recruits  saw  their  countrymen, 
they  refused  to  go  any  farther,  saying  they  had  engaged  to 
serve  in  the  Black  Watch.  The  officer  who  had  them  in 
charge  ordered  several  of  the  men  to  be  confined,  and  re^ 
ported  the  business  to  Major<-General  Dilkes,  who  command- 
ed in  Dublin  Castle,  and  likewise  to  the  late  Lord  Blaney, 
Colonel  of  the  38th.  Tb^  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Town- 
shend,  ordered  a  court  of  inquiry,  and,  after  a  full  investi- 
gation, it  was  found  that  the  officer  and  party  had  gone  to 
the  country  in  the  Highland  dress ;  that  it  was  the  general 
belief  that  they  were  recruiting  for  the  42d  regiment ;  and 
that,  although  the  38th  was  inserted  in  the  attestations,  n6 
explanation  was  made  to  the  recruits,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
English  language,  considered  that  their  engagement  was  to 
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serve  in  the  regiment  of  cbeir  own  cooiilrf»  and  not  among 
men  wboie  langaage  they  did  not  understand,  and  whoie 
dress  they  so  much  disliked^  On  a  clear  proof  of  the  cir-? 
pumstances  being  led,  they  were  all  discharged,  when  they 
immediatelji  re- enlisted  into  the  42d  regiment. 
.  This  was  ope  of  many  deceptions  practised  on  these  peor 
ple,  who,  originally  open  and  nnsuspscious,  are  now  said  to 
.be  frequently  distrustfuL  Were  I  to  judge  from  my  own 
f  xperiencei  (  should  npt  credit  th^  reality  of  such  a  d^ange ; 
for  in  the  co^rse  of  tventy^one  years  service  in  the  High- 
land- corps,  and  in  my  different  transactions  with  soldiers, 
t>f  whom  I  recruited  a  very  considerable  number  in  the 
{forth,  many  of  them  left  their  bounty-money  and  other 
sums  in  my  hands,  till  they  should  have  occasion  for  the 
money,  or  till  it  could  be  remitted  to  their  relations.  In  a 
variety  of  little  pecuniary  transactions  of  this  kind,  I  was 
pever  asked  for  a  receipt  for  money  so  lodged ;  and  whoi  I 
pffered  an  ackuowledgiucnt,  it  was  declined. 

The  regiment  being  removed  from  Dublin  to  Donagha* 
flee,  Belfast,  and  other  towns,  was  actiyely'employed  in  d|f- 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  in  aid  of  the  civil  power.  Fonr 
jcompanies  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
.On  the  21st  of  September  1771,  orders  were  issued  for  add* 
ing  a  company  to  each  regiment  on  the  Irish  estahlishment» 
ithe  officers  to  be  taken  from  the  half-pay.  Capuin  Jamea 
Macpherson,  Lieutenant  Campbell,  and  Ensign  John  Grants 
w^re,  in  consequence,  appointed  to  the  42d. 

In  1772  On^  regiment  was  stationed  in  GiUway.  At  this 
period,  frfsl^  distufbftnGes  had  broken  out  in  the  county  of 
ilntrim,  and  other  quarters,  Qwing  to  disputes  between  the 
Catholics  and  {\rotestants,  and  betwf^U  landlords  and  te* 
liants.  {n  this  delicate  service,  the  Highlanders  were  found 
particularly  qseful,  bpth  from  their  knowledge  of  the  lan« 
gqage  and  fro^n  their  conciliating  conduct  towards  the  Irbb, 
.the  descendants  of  the  sf^n^e  parent  stock  with  themselves. 

I>^uthing  worthy  pf  nqtice  occurred  till  the  year  1775. 
Tbe  regiment  wa^i  then  ^n^l^arl^ed  at  Ponaghadee,  and  land- 
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ibg  at  Port-Patrick)  marched  to  Glasgow,  after  an  ahflence 
from  Scotland  of  thirty*  two  years,  since  the  march  to  Finch- 
ley  in  1748.  ^ 

The  following  notice  of  tlie  conduct  of  the  regiment,  and 
its  mode  of  discipline,  during  a  residence  of  eight  years  in 
Ireland,  is  extracted  from  the  communication  of  a  respect* 
able  and  intelligent  freind,  who  served  in  it  at  that  period, 
and  for. many  years  both  before  and  afterwards.  He  d€^ 
scribes  the  regiment  as  still  possessing  the  character  which 
it  had  acquired  in  Germany  and  America,  although  there 
were  not  more  than  eighty  of  the  men  remaining  who  had 
served  in  America,  and  only  a  few  individuals  of  those  who 
had  served  in  Germany,  previously  to  1 748.  Their  attach- 
ment to  their  native  dress,  and  their  peculiarity  of  language, 
habits,  and  manners,  contributed  to  preserve  them  a  ratio 
of  men  separate  from  others  of  the  same  profession,  and  to 
give  to  their  system  of  regimental  discipline  a  distinctive  and 
peculiar  character.  Their  messes  were  managed  by  tlie 
non<!-commi$siooed  oiGcers,  or  old  soldiers,  who  had  charge 
of  the  barrack-room ;  and  these  messes  were  always  so  ar- 
ranged, that,  in  each  roonv  the  men  were  in  friendship  or 
intimacy  with  each  other,  or  belonged  to  the  same  glen  or 
district,  or  were  connected  by  some  similar  tie.  By  these 
means,  every  barrack-room  was  like  a  family  establishment. 
After  the  weekly  allowances  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  small 
necessaries  had  been  provided,  the  surplus  pay  was  deposit* 
ed  in  a  stock- purse,  each  member  of  the  mess  drawing  for  it 
in  his  turn.  The  stock  thus  acquired  was  soon  found  worth 
preserving,  and  instead  of  hoarding,  they  lent  it  out  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  seemed  greatly  suprised  at  seeing  a  soldier 
save  money*  f 

*  Many  of  the  old  soldiers  on  Uiis  occanon  evinced  the  force  of  that  attache 
ment  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  which  is  attributed  to  Scotchmen  in  genefal 
and  particularly  to  Highlanders.     They  leaped  qn  shore  with  ^nth^isiasaiy 
kissing  the  earthy  and  holding  it  up  in  handfuls. 

f  In  this  manner,  a  species  of  savings  bank  was  established  by  these  miVtf- 
ry  economibts. 
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Their  aocomiU  with  their  ofBcsn  were  setded  OQoe  in 
three  numtbs,  and»  with  the  exception  of  a  few  careleis 
spendtbriftsy  all  the  men  purchased  their  own  neoeBsariesy 
wtth  which  they  were  always  abnndantly  provided.  At 
eifery  settlemeDt  of  accounts  they  enjoyed  themselves  very 
heartily*  but  with,  a  itrict  observance  of  propriety  and  good 
hnmonrs  and  as  the  members  of  each  mess  considered 
themselves  in  a  manner  answerable  for  one  another's  con« 
duct,  they  animadverted  on  any  impropriety  with  such  se* 
verity,  as  to  render  the  interference  of  farther  authority  un^ 
necessary. 

The  standard  height  was  five  feet  seven  inches  for  fall 
grown  men,  and  five  feet  six  for  growing  lads.  When  com* 
panics  were  complete  on  parade,  none  under  five  feet  eight 
inches  were  allowed  to  be  in  the  front  rank.  The  grena* 
diets  were  always  a  body  of  tall  men.  Bat  although  the 
standard  was  nominally  kept  at  the  above  height,  there  were 
men  of  five  feet  five  in  the  centre  rank,  and  those  undersis-* 
ed  men  were  frequently  able  to  undergo  greater  fatigues 
than  any  other  in  the  corps. 

Lord  Jc^n  Murray  exerted  himself  to  procure  for  the 
rsgiment  Scotch  and  Highland  ofiicers,  well  knowing  how 
mndi  their  influence  would  assist  in  procuring  men  from 
tbe  country^  and  sensible  also  of  the  advantage  of  possess'*' 
ing  ofiicers  whp  understood  perfectly  the  peculiar  disposi* 
tiott  and  character  of  the  men.  Soon  after  the  regiment 
arrived  in  Glasgow,  two  companies  were  added,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  whole  regiment  augmented  to  iOO  rank 
and  file  each  company,  thus  making,  when  complete,  a  bat- 
talion of  1075  men,  including  sergeants  and  drummers. 

Officers  with  parties  were  detached  on  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, to  those  districts  of  the  Highlands  where  they  had  ac- 
quaintance and  influence.  Their  object  was  speedily  obi- 
tained :  young  men  were  *proud  of  belonging  to  the  corps, 
and  old  men  regarded  it  as  a  representative  and  memorial 
of  the  achievements  of  their  forefathers.  Hence  the  es- 
t^b|Ubmcnt  was  completed  in  a  few  weeks.     The  bounty 
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oiered  at  tbig  period  was,  in;the  first  instance^  one  guinea 
and  a  crown ;  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  tliree  guineas,  bat 
in  the  North  the  increase  had  not  the  smallest  influence  on 
the  success  of  recruiting.  The  inclinations  of  the  people 
were  chiefly  swayed  by  the  expectation  of  meeting  their 
countrymen  in  the  regiment ;  and  when  the  bounty  was  in* 
cieased,  those  who  took  it  generally  left  it,  or  sent  it  to  their 
parents  or  families* 

At  this  time,  there  was  a  keen  struggle  betwem^  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Lord  John  Mnrray,  the  former 
wishing  to  introduce  some  southern  officers  into  the  regt- 
raent,  which  the  latter  strenuously  resisted.  The  influence 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  previuled,  and  Lieutenants  Little- 
ton and  Franklin  were  appointed,  and  the  commissions  of 
Lieutenants  Grant  and  Mackenzie,  whom  Lord  John  had 
procured  to  be  gazetted,  were  afterwards  cancelled.  The 
officers  brought  from  the  half-pay,  were  Captain  Duncan 
Macpherson,  Lieutenants  Henry  Munro,  Alexander  Mun- 
ro,  John  Macdonald,  John  Robertson,  John  Macgregor, 
Norman  Macleod,  John  Grant,  George  Mackenzie,  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  Sergeant*  Major  Hugh  Fraser,  and  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Smith,  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster*  On 
the  lOlh  of  April  1776,  the  regiment  being  reviewed  by 
General  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  was  reported  so  complete, 
and  unexceptionable,  that  none  were  rejected.  * 

Hostilities  having  commenced  in  America,  every  exer- 
tion was  made  to  teach  the  recruits  the  use  of  the  firelock| 
for  which  purpose  they  were  drilled  even  by  candle-light. 
New  arms  ^nd  accoutrements  were  supplied  to  the  men,  to-^ 
gether  with  broad-swords  and  pistols,  iron- stocked,  the 
swords  and  pistols  being  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  co- 
lonel* 

•  or  the  toldien  931  were  Highlanders,  74  Lowland  Scotcht  5  English,  {uy 
O^eband)  1  Wc^i  and  2  Ixisb. 
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SECTION  VII. 


AMERICAN  WAR. 


America^  17*76^-^ Staien  Island^-^Brooklyne — Battle  of  White 
PUtinS'^Fari  WcuMn^tm — Pisquatua^  1*1*11 — Brandy  Wine^^ 

'  Surprise  of  General  fVayne*s  Detachment — German  Ta^am^ 
RepnUed-^Whke  Marsh-^-MonmotUh^  1778 — Expedition  to  the 
Acushnet  River'^Egg  Harbour '^^  Chesapeak — Expedition  to 
Verplanhf  mS^Stony  Point— Charleston^  1780— New  York^ 
nSl-S—Peape,  nS^—Nopa  Scotia,  nS^re^England,  1789 

.   Scotland,  1790. 

On  the  1 4>th  pf  April,  the  regiipent  embarked  at  Greenock 
along  with  Eraser's  Highlanders,  After  some  delay,  both 
regiments  sailed  on  the  1st  of  May,  under  convoy  of  the 
]?lora,  Captain  Brisbane,  the  Royal  Highl^iidcrs  being 
commanded  by  Colonel  Stirling.  Four  days  after  they  had 
sailefl,  (he  transports  separated  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Some  of 
the  scattered  transports  of  both  regiments  fell  in  with  Gene- 
ral Howe's  army  op  tl^eir  voyage  to  Halifax ;  and  others, 
haying  got  informatiei)  of  this  movement,  followed  the 
main  body,  and  joined  the  army  in  Staten  Island,  where  Sir 
William  Howe  ha(}  retprnedy  apd  landed  on^the  5th  of 
August  177@. 

Immediately  on  the  landing  of  the  thre^  Highland  batta- 
lipns,  a  grenadier  battalion  was  formed  under  the  command 
of  the  Honourable  Major  (afterwards  General  Sir)  Charles 
Stuart.  *  A  light  infantry  corps  was  also  formed,  and 
Lieutepant-  Colonel  Musgrave  appointed  to  the  command. 

*  As  a  mark  of  regard  to  the  42<l,  llie  Commander-in-Chief  took  all  the  staff 
appointments  of  the  grenadier  battalion  from  the  Highlanders. 
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He  was  wounded  some  months  afterwardsi  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Lieutenant-Colonel  (now  General  Sir  Robert)  Aber- 
crombyy  who  cooimanded  during  the  whole  war.  The 
flapk  companies  of  the  42d  w^re  attached  to  those  batta- 
lions. The  Highland  grenadiers  were  remarkable  for 
strength  and  height,  and  considered  equal  to  any  company 
in  the  army :  the  light  infantry  were  quite  the  reverse,  in 
point  of  personal  appearance,  as  the  commanding  officer 
would  not  allow  a  choice  of  men  for  them.  The  battalion 
companies  were  formed  into  two  temporary  battalions,  the 
command  of  one  being  given  to  Mfyor  William  Murray, 
(Lintrose,)  and  that  of  the  other  to  Major  William  Grant, 
(Uothiemurchus,)  with  an  Adjutant  and  Quarter*  Master  to 
each  battalion ;  the  whole  being  under  the  command  of  Co- 
lonel Thomas  Stirling.  These  small  battalions  were  placed 
in  the  reserve  with  the  grenadiers  of  th^  army  under  the 
command  of  Earl  Comwallis.  To  these  was  added  the  S3d, 
his  Lordship's  own  regiment. 

From  the  moment  of  their  landing,  Colonel  Stirling  was 
indefatigable  in  drilling  the  men  to  the  manner  of  fighting 
practised  in  the  former  war  with  the  Indians  and  French 
bushmen,  which  is  so  well  calculated  for  a  close  woody 
country.  Colonel  Stirling  was  well  versed  in  this  mode  of 
warfare,  and  imparted  it  to  the  troops,  by  first  training  the 
non-commissioned  officers  himself,  and  then  superintending 
their  instruction  of  the  soldiers.  The  Highlanders  made 
fapid  progress  in  this  discipline,  being,  in  general,  excel«> 
lent  marksmen,  land  requiring  only  tq  have  their  natural  im- 
petuosity restrained,  which  often  led  them  to  disdain  the 
ide^  of  fighting  in  ambush. 

State  of  the  Britisii  Army  in  Staten  Island,  August  1776. 

^    ,  Oommander-in'Chicff 

Geqeral  t)ie  Honourable  Sir  William  Howe,  K.B, 

Second  in  Comnuind^ 
Lieutenant- General  Henry  Clinton. 
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3%ird  in  Oommmndf 
Bight  Hon*  Xieattiiuit.GeDeral  Earl  Percy. 


]«r  Btigade, — Major-Oeneral  Pigot 
4U1  RegU— Mmot  Jas.  Ogilvie. 
15ih    do.        £ieut.-ColoDel  Bird. 
aTth    do«        Lc-Col.  J.  Mtxweli 
i5tb    do.        Major  SajLtoo. 

fUL  Bng»le.^Bng^QtUni  Agiii«r» 

killed  at  GennaDstown,  1777. 
SA  Regt-^Lt-Col.  Walcot,  died  of 

wounds  at  Germanfttowiu 
28th    do.    Lt-Col.  Rob.  Prcscot 
05th    do.    Lt..Co).   Robert  Carr, 

killed  at  White  Plains,  1776. 
49fh    do.     I^ieut.-Col.  Sir  Henry' 
Odder,  Bart. 


5rf  Pr/^(fe<— Major- General  Jones. 
10th  Regt. — Major  VataiB. 
37th      do.     Lu-Col.  Robt.  Aber- 

cromby. 
S8th      do.    Lt.-Col.  Wm.  Butler. 
52d       do.     Lt.-CoLMungo  Camp- 
bell, ton  af  Barcaldine,  Idlled 
at  Fort  Montgomcrie  in  1777. 


4th  Brigade. — M«.-Gen.  Jas.  Grant, 

BatUndallocb. 
17th  Regt^Lt-Col.  Mawhood. 
40(k      £k     Lt-CoL  Jas   Grant,. 

killed  in  I^ong  Island,  177& 
46th      do.    Lieut- G)loncl  Enoch 

MaiUiam. 
55th     do.    Captain  Luke. 


5M  ^ngodf.— Brig.- General  Smithy 
n2Sil  Rest. — Lt-Col.  J.  Campbell. 

43d  do.  Lt.-Col.  Geo.  Gierke. 
sy  I4th     da    Lt-CoL  Alured  Clarke. 

63d      do.    Major  Francis  Sill. 

6th  ^rt^(^.— Brig.-Maj.-Gen.    Ro 

bertson. 
23d  Re8t.~Lt-Col.  Beoj.  Bar-. 
nard. 
do.    Major  Henry  Hope.  . 
do.    Lt-Col.  John  Camp- 
bell of  Sirachur. 
do.    Mij.  Hugh  M'Lemcb. 


44th 

57  th 


64th 


7lA  fn;«/tf.— Brigadier-General  Wm.  Erd^ine,  Quarter-Master-Genard. 
17th  Light  Dragoons.     Lieutenant- Colonel  Birch. 
71tt  Highlanders,  1st  Battalion. — MhJ.  John  Macdonell,  Locbgary. 

Sd     ditta         Blaj.  Norman  Lamont  of  Lunont 

Brigade  of  Caafv(t.«-^M^or-Geiieral  Mathew. 
Light  Infantry  Brigade.    Brig.- Gen.  the  Hon.  Alexander  Leslie. 
1st  Battalion  Light  Infantry.     Msj»  —  Thos.  Musgrave,  succeeded  by  Lieut. 

^  Colonel  Robart  Abercromby. 

Sd     ditto.  ditto.  Major  Strawbcuzie. 

8d    ditto.  ditto,  Bfajor  the  Hon*  JohnMaitland,  son  of  tbe-Bari 

of  X»attderda]e.  , 

4t2i  ditta  ditto.  Major  John  Johnson. 


Right  Hon.  Lieutenants  General  Earl  of  Cornwalljs. 
Brigadier-General  the  Hon.  John  Vauglian. 
33d  Regiment.-»Lieut-Col.  Webster,  killed  at  Guildford  1779« 
4'2d    ditta     Royal  Highland. — Lieut- Col.  Thomas  Stirling. 
1st  Battalion  Grenadiers,     Lieut.sCoL  the  Hon.  Henry  Monckton,  killed  at 

Monmouth,  1778. 
Lieut. -Col.  William  Meadows. 
Major  Thomas  Marsh. 
Major  the  Hon.  Charles  Stuart. 


£d    ditto  ditto 

3d    ditto,  ditta 

^th  Highland    ditto. 


Royal  Ariillery  and  Engineers.     Brigadier* General  Cleveland. 

The  whole  force^  including  13,000  Hessians  and  Wal- 
peckers,  landed  in  August,  amounted  to  30,000  men. 

The  campaign  opened  by  a  landing  on  Long  Ihland^  on 
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the  22d  of  August  1776.  The  reserve  was  landed  first  in 
Cravesend  Bay  to  the  right  of  the  Narrows,  and  being  im« 
mediately  moved  forward  to  Flat  Bush,  the  Highlanders 
and  a  corps  of  Hessians  were  detached  t6  a  little  distance, 
where  they  encamped.  After  the  disembarkation  was  com- 
pleted, the  whole  army  followed,  and  occupied  the  ground 
from  Flat  Bush  in  front  of  the  villages  of  Oravesend  and 
Utrecht.  General  Putnam  with  the  American  army  was  en- 
camped at  Brooklyn,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  his  works 
crossed  a  small  peninsula,  having  the  Elast  river  on  his  left, 
and  a  marsh  on  his  right.  The  two  armies  were  separated 
by  a  range  of  woody  hills,  which  intersected  the  country 
from  east  to  west*  The  direct  road  to  the  enemy  lay 
through  a  pass  beyond  the  village  of  Flat  Bush.  The  army 
lay  in  this  position  till  the  morning  of  the  27tb,  when  it  was 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  three  divisions. 

At  night-fall  the  right-wing  of  the  English  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  Clinton,  supported  by  the  brigade 
under  Lord  Percy,  moved  towards  their  right,  with  an  in- 
tention of  occupying  a  pass  on  the  heights,  three  miles  from 
Bedford,  which  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  guard.  This 
pass  being  seized  without  opposition,  the  main  body  of  the 
army  marched  through,  and  descended  to  th^  level  country 
which  lay  between  the  hills  and  General  Putnam's  lines. 
Meanwhile  the  Hessians  remained  at  Flat  Bush,  and  Gene* 
ral  Grant  with  his  brigade  (to  the  support  of  which  the 
Royal  Highlanders  were  ordered  up  from  the  reserve)  waa 
directed  to  march  from  the  left,  along  the  coast  to  the  Nar- 
rows, and  attack  the  enemy  in  that  quarter. .  At  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  right  of  the  army  having  reached  Bed* 
ford,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  who,  af- 
ter a  short  resistance,  quitted  the  woody  grounds  and  retir* 
ed  to  their  lines  in  great  confusion,  pursued  by  the  British 
troops.  Colonel  Charles  Stuart  leading  with  his  battalion  of 
Highland  grenadiers.  The  enemy's  line  had  been  strength- 
ened with  considerable  labour,  but,  as  was  afterwards  prov- 
ed, could  offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  troops  so  ardent 
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and  so  eager  to  dose  with  their  antagonists^  Bot  Oeheral 
HoWe  formed  a  different  opinion,  and  would  not  permit  the 
troops  to  attack  the  positioo^-^a  resolution  the  mote  to  be 
regretted,  as1ie  most  have  seen  both  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated his  own  men,  and  the  despondency  of  the  Americans. 
By  this  cautious  proceedings  and,  aa  stated  by  General  Howe, 
from  a  desire  to  save  the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  many  thou- 
sands were  afterwards  sacrificed  to  recover  what,  on  this 
occasion,  Was  lost. 

When  the  firing  at  Bedford  was  heard  at  Flat  Bush,  the 
Hessians  under  General  De  Heister  attacked  the  centre  of 
die  American  army,  and,  after  a  smart  engagement,  drove 
them  through  the  woods,  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces  of 
cannon.  General  Grant,  with  the  left  of  the  army,  advan- 
ced from  the  Narrows  by  the  edge  of  the  bay,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter.  The  attack  commenced  with  a  smart 
tennonade,  which  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  till  the  Ameri- 
cans heard  the  firing  at  Bedford,  when  they  retreated  in 
great  confusion.  Unfortunately,  the  same  caution,  and  the 
same  want  of  confidence  in  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  which 
characterised  Sir  William  Howe,  also  influenced  General 
Grant,  and,  consequently,  the  same  loss  of  time  took  place 
as  on  the  right.  Instead  of  moving  rapidly  forward  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  who,  having  to  retreat  through  a  deep 
morass,  intersected  by  a  narrow  path,  tnust  have  surren*' 
dered  had  they  been  closely  pursued,  the  General  halted^  and 
dius  not  only  lost  the  opportunity  of  capturing  a  numerous 
body  of  the  enemy,  but  also  of  intercepting  those  who  had 
retreated  from  Flat  Bush.  Having  thus  retired  from  all 
points  of  attack,  the  Americans  took  shelter  within  their 
lines. 

In  this  affair,  the  enemy  lost  2000  men  killed,  drowned 
in  the  morass,  or  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  were 
Generals  the  £arl  of  Stirling,  *  Sullivan,  and  Uddell.     The 

*  Hiifl  WAS  a  gentleman  of  the  fianie  of  Alexander,  born  in  America,  ^bo 
claimed  and  assumed  tlie  title  of  £ar]  of  Stirling.      The  family  roust  now 
extinct,  M  no  cUtmant  bn  appeared  since  this  gentleman's  death* 
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Briti^  lost  6  officers  and  56  non-oomxnissioned  officers  an4 
privates  killed^  and  1 2  officers  and  245  non^comtnissioned 
officers  and  privates  wounded.  A  party  of  marines,  mis? 
taking  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  for  Hessians,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Highlanders  was  Lieutenant 
Crammond  and  9  rank  and  file  wounded,  of  the  42d;  and 
S  rank  and  file  killed,  and  2  sergeants  and  9  rank  and  file 
wounded,  of  the  7  Isl  regiment. 

The  same  evening  (the  27th)  the  army  encamped  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  lines,  and  on  the  28th  broke  ground  opposite 
their  left  redoubt  But  General  Washington,  who  had 
crossed  over  from  New  York  during  the  action,  seeing  np 
hope  of  resisting  the  force  opposed  to  him,  resolved  on  a  re-» 
treat,  which  was  conducted  so  skilfully,  that  9000  men,  with 
guns,  ammunition,  and  stores,  were,  in  the  coarse  of  one 
night,  transported  over  a  broad  ferry  to  New  York,  and 
with  such  silence  snd  secrecy,  that  our  army  were  not  aware 
of  their  intention  till  next  morning,  when  the  last  of  the 
rear-guard  were  seen  in  their  boats^  and  out  of  danger. 

After  the  escape  of  the  enevty,  active  operations  were  re« 
sttined  on  the  V5tfa  September;  and  the  reserve,  which 
the  Royal  Highlanders  bad  rejoined  after  the  action  at 
Brooklyn,  crossed  over  the  island  to  New  York,  three  miles 
above  the  town,  and,  after  some  opposition,  took  post  on 
the  heights.  The  landing  being  completed^  the  Highland* 
ers  and  Hessians,  who  were  ordered  to  advance  to  BIoohi- 
ingdale,  to  intercept  the  enemy,  now  retreating  from  New 
York,  fell  rn  with  and  captured  a  corps  of  New  England 
men  and  Virginians.  That  night  the  regiment  lay  on  their 
arms,  occasionally  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  *     On  the 

*  Tbh  Dight  Major  Murray  i»as  nearly  carried  lyff  by  the  enemy,  btkt  ULttd 
himself  by  his  fctrength  of  arm  and  presence  of  mind.  As  he  was  crossing  td 
his  regiment  from  the  light  infantry  battalion  whidi  h6  commanded,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  American  officer  and  two  soldiers,  against  whom  be  defended 
himself  for  some  time  with  his  fusil,  keeping  them  at  a  respectful  distance. 
At  lastf  however,  they  closed  upon  him,  when  unluckily  his  dirk  slipped  behind, 
and  he  could  not,  owing  to  bis  corpulencei  reach  it    Observing  (hat  die-rcM 
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|6tJiy  the  light  iofiintry  were  seot  out  to  dislodge  a  ptriy  cf 
the  enemyy  wba  had  taken  powcaaioni  of  a  wood  being  the 
left  of  ibe  British.  The  action  becoming  warm  towards  the 
evening!  and  the  enemy  pushing  forward  reinforcemenl% 
the  Highlander^  were  sent  to  support  the  light  infiuitrf^ 
when  the  Americans  were  quickelj  driven  back  to  ther  en-- 
tvencJinenU*  Perceiving  that  our  force  was  small,  they 
returned  to  the  attack  with  dOOO  men ;  but  these,  were  like* 
vrise  rq)ul8ed,  with  considerable  loss*  In  this  affiur  onr 
loGB  was  14  killed^  and  B  officers  and  70  men  wounded^ 
The  4>2d  lost  1  sergeant  and  S  privates  killed,  and  Capuina 
Doncan  Macpherson  and  John  Mackintosh,  Ensign  Alei&* 
ander  Mackenzie  (who  died  of  his  wounds),  and  5  ser^ 
geants,  1  piper,  2  drummers,  and  47  privates,  wounded,  f 

No  farther  operations  of  any  importance  occurred  fev 
some  dayd.  The  enemy,  who  at  first  appeared  mucbdi^ 
heartened  by  their  late  defeats,  were  now  gradually  reeot^rw 
ing  spirit  and  confidence.  To  eoeoorage  this  rising  con&^' 
dence^  and  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  chain  of  detach^ 
corps  along  the  heights  from  Kingsbridge  to  the  White  Plkths, '' 
Washington  made  a  general  movement  of  his  army,  and  es- 
tablished them  on  strong  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  Plaift9. 
General  Howe,  who  had  hitherto  been  occupied  in  throw- 
ing up  entrenchments,  as  if  expecting  to  be  attacked,  resol  v*^ 
ed  to  make  a  movement,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the 
enemy  to  quite  their  strong  position.  In  consequence  of  thi^ 
determination,  the  army  embarked  on  the  18th  of  Octobef, 
in  flat*  bottomed  boats,  and,  passing  through  the  intricate 

HIeer  htd  a  sword  In  bis  band,  be  snalcbed  it  from  bim,  and  made  so  good  use 
of  ft,  that  he  compelled  tbem  retreat,  before  some  men  of  the  regiment,  who  had 
beard  the  noise,  could  come  up  to  his  assistance.  He  wore  the  sword  as  a 
trophy  during  the  campaign.  He  was  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of  the  27th  regiment,  and  died  the  following  year,  much  respected  and  beloT- 
cd. 

f  This,  although  only  an  affair  of  outposts,  was  one  of  the  briskest  engage- 
ments on  a  small  scale  during  the  war;  but  no  proper  detailed  account  of  it  was 
ever  published. 
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|MMMge^£ftlled  Hell  GaM,  landed  the  mme  eteDing  irf  Fro^ 
necki  near  West  Chester.  Here  it  was  found  that  th^y 
oould  not  proceed)  as  a  bridge,  by  which  this  latter  placd 
vaa  coaneeted  with  the  laainlandi  had  beat  dekitreyed  Vy 
tJie  eiMiny.  The  troops  therefore,  re-embarked  cfti  the 
latfaf  and  proceeding  along  the  coast,  landed''  on  Pelft 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  RiTcr.  Moving  forward^ 
:they  lay  thai  night  on  their  arms,  their  left  befaig  on  a  cred^ 
•opposite  to  East  Chester,  and  their  right  near  Rochcilet 
and^  the  following  day,  reaehed  White  Plains,  where  die 
•enemy  bad  concentrated  their  whole  force.  Both  armiea 
being  now  in  front  of  each  other,  it  was  determine  to  be* 
.gin  the  attack  by  forcing  a  rising  ground  where  the  enemy 
Jia4  posted  4000  men.  This  post  was  carried  with  great 
spirit  hy  the  28 tk  and  55th  regiments ;  but  the  position  was 
found  .too.dktant  to  allow  any  impression  to  be  made  from 
it  00  the  enemy's  oampw  General  Howe,  after  a  fewinef^ 
focntiial  movements  to  faring  the  enemy  t»  aeticm,  gave  op 
4ke  attempt^  and  retired  from  White  Plains.  *  He  then 
pjDDC^ed  against  Fort  Washington  and  Kingsbridge^  tke- 
formar  being  very  strong  by  nature,  and  rendered  connde*' 
rably  more  so  by  art.  As  it  cut  off  the  oommunmatiott  be» ' 
tween  New  York  and  the  continent,  to  the  eastward  and 
northward  of  Hudson's  ri^er,  and  prevented  supplies  fVom 
being  sent  by  the  way  of  Kingsbridge,  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  it»  in  prder  to  open  the  communication.  The  gaiw 
rison.  consisted  of  nearly  3000  men,  and  the  strong  grounda 
eToun^  the  fort  were  covered  with  lines  and  works.    The 

*  Soon  aiW  the  accounts  of  tbU  affair  reached  England,  Lpzd  Bannatjiif 
travelled  on  horseback  through  Badenoch,  and  meeting  a  respectable  looking 
tacksman,  or  gentleman  farmer,  he  inquired  if  he  came  from  the  Lowlands,  and 
what  were  the  latest  news  fVom  America.  When  informed  that  the  British 
army  had  retired  from  White  Plains  without  fighting,  he  exclaimed,  **  What  { 
did  they  not  attack  the  enemy  ?— «urely  the  48d  was  not  thera-^Acy  would  not 
turn  their  backs  on  an  enemy  without  fighting***  Such  being  the  opinioQ 
entertained  of  the  regiment,  it  forms  a  ready  solution  of  the  alacriQr  with  whidi 
young  men  in  tliose  days  joined  a  body  of  troops  they  thought  so  brare  and  in* 
vincible. 

VOL.  I,  B  B 
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I>rineipai'  attack  was  to  be  made  by  General  Knyphaasen 
with  the  Hessians,  supported  by  Major-General  Earl  Percy, 
with  the  whole  of  the  reserve,  except  the  4SSd,  who  were 
larder^d  to  make  a  feint  on  th^e  east  side  of  the  fort.  On 
dns  sklei  the  bill  wias  so  steep  and  rugged^  that  the  efiemy^ 
tfainkiag  its  sommit  inaccessible,  had  taken  no  measures  to 
secure  it^  Before  day<>  break  of  the  I6(h  of  November,  the 
49d  marched  from  their  encampilnent,  and  embarked  in 
boats,  to  be  conveyed  to  a  small  creek  at  the  foot  of  the 
Tock,  where  they  were  to  landf  and  to  make  demonstra- 
tions to  ascend  the  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the 
attention  ci  the  enemy  from  the  principal  attack.  The 
mcming  was  well  advanced  before  the  boats  with  the  42d 
Kaehed  their  statioUiP  The  enemy,  seeing  their  approach, 
opened  a  smart  fire,  which  could  not  be  returned,  owing  to 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  enemy's  position.  The  in- 
atadt  the  Highlanders  landed,  they  formed  hastily,  and  {br- 
getling  that  their  duty  was  intended  only  as  a  feinty  they  re- 
Bolved  to  attempt  an  assault,  and  scrambled  up  the  precis 
pieey  assisted  by  each  other^  and  by  the  brushwood  and 
abruba  which  grew  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks*  On 
r^gAining  the  sttmmity  they  rushed  forward,  and  attacked  the 
:«nemy  with  such  rapidity,  that  upwards  of  200,  who  bad 
noiime  to  make  their  escape,  threw  down  their  arias; 
•iwUe  the  Highlanders,  pursuing  their  advantage,  pene- 
trated across  the  table  of  the  hill,  and  met  Lord  Percy's 
Brigade  as  they  were  mounting  on  the  opposite  aide :  and 
thus  the  Highlanders,  with  their  characteristic  impetuosii^, 
turned  a  feint  into  a  real  attack,  and  facilitated  the  success 
of  the  day.  The  enemy,  seeing  General  Knypbausen  ap- 
proach in  another  direction,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Of 
the  enemy  2700  men  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
British  was  1  captain,  2  sergeants,  and  17  rank  and  file, 
killed ;  and  4  subalterns,  &  sergeants,  1  drummer,  and  88 
rank  and  file,  wounded :  the  proportion  of  the  Royal  High- 
landers being  1  sergeant  and  10  privates  killed,  and  Lieu- 
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tenants  Patrick  Graeme,  (lodibraekie^)  Norinaii  Ma^leod»  * 
and  Alexander  Grant,  and  4  sergeants  and  €6  rank  and  file» 
wounded. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  get  possession  of  Ford  Ledf  >ia 
order  to  secure  the  entire  command  of  the  Nordi  Rmr,  aixd 
to  open  an  easy  communication  into  the  Jerseys.  Wilh-tlie 
Grenadiers,  Light  infantry,  Royal  Highlanders,  and  Sddve- 
giment,  Lord  Comwallis  was  ordered  to  attack  this  post. 
•Landing  in  the  Jerseys,  on  the  1 8th  November,  eight  miles 
«bove  Fort  Lee,  his  Lordship  instantly  pushed  forvraidy 
in  the  hope  of  snrprising  the  enemy ;  but  Aey  were  apprit*- 
ed  of  his  approach  (by  a  deserter),  and  retresited  in  great 
confusion^  leafing  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores  behind 
them.  On  the  following  day,  the  enemy  retired  from  New- 
bridge, at  the  approach  of  the  Grenadiers  and  Light  infantry, 
tinder  Major> General  Yaughan^  Lord  CornwaUis,-  rein^ 
fbreed  at  this  place  by  the  two  battalions  of  Fraser!s  High- 
landers, continned  the  pursuit  to  Elizabeth  Town^  Newark, 
Mad  Bttinswick.  In  the  latter  town  he  was  ordered  to  hak» 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  enemy,  who-  were('%in9  bcfbf^ 
him,  nnable  to  make  the  least  resistance^  and'  hilviDgiap|ki-^ 
rently  no  other  object  than  to  keep  a  day's  mareb^^headjof 
Aieir  pursuers.  Lord  Comwallis  halted  lor  eight  dayaiat 
flftmswick,  when  the  Commander-^in-Chid^,  with  tiicarmy^ 
tboved  forward,  and  reached  Prince  Town  in  die  Aft^m^on 
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'*  thh  Hin  itM  ^  perpendicoUf')  that  tb«  b«ll  which  irouinfed  listiteMtot 
Sbd#od)  4Ubexktg  th«  poftftvior  part  of  fait  neck)  nti  dowa  oq  th«  outside  of 
Ips  ?fl^  an4  lodged  in  Uw  lower  part  of  his  back. 

.  One  of  the  pipersy  who  began  to  play  when  he  reached  the  point  of  a  vock  on 
^tljie  summit  of  the  hill,  was  immediately  shot,  and  tumbled  firom  one  piece  of 
rock  to  another  till  he  reached  the  bottom. 

'  Major  Hurray  being  a  large  corpulent  man,  could  not  attetipi  lliia  al^ 
laeeM  ^thOnt  asautanee.  The  floldteis,  eager  to  get  to  tht  poini  of  thtir  tli- 
tf,  scamUed  up»  forgetting  the  aitaation  of  Mi^  Murray,  when  he,  in  ^  me- 
Mncli^ly  suppUcaliBg  tone^  cried,  <<  Oh  soldiers,  will  you  leave  me?  **  A  par- 
ty leapt  down  instantly,  and  brought  him  up,  supporting  him  from  one  ledge 
ci  the  rock  to  another  till  they  got  him  to  the  top. 

bb2 
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of  the  17th  of  Morember,  an  hour  after  it  wai  evacoftted  by 
(General  Washington,  who  calculated  with  such  exactness, 
that  his  rear-guard  were  retiring  from  Trenton  at  one  end, 
while  the  British  troops  entered  at  another* 

Winter  having  now  set  in,  the  army  went  into  winter- 
' quarters.  Eraser's  Highlanders  and  the  35d  regiment  were 
-quartered  at  Amboy.  The  Royal  Highlanders  serving  iil- 
dependently,  were  stationed  on  the  advanced  posts.  These 
were  occupied,  from  Trenton  to  Mount*holly,  by  the  Hes- 
sians, the  Highlanders  being  the  only  British  regiment  in 
the  front.  This  force  was  under  the  command  of  the  Hes- 
sian Colonel,  Count  Donop« 

At  this  time  the  enemy  were  greatly  dispirited  by  their 
late  reverses,  and  were  still  apprehensive  of  continued  pur- 
suit.   The  advance  of  our  troops,  although  hitherto  slowir, 
had  been  successful,  and,  if  continued  with  spirit,  would 
probably  have  reduced  the  Americans  to  the  last  extremity. 
But  the  British  Commander  suspended  all  active  operation^ 
and  made  another  fruitless  attempt  at  negotiation*     General 
Washington  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  for  improve 
ing  the  discipline  of  his  army,  by  partial  attacks  on  the  Bri«- 
tish  posts.     His  occasional  success  reanimated  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  rapidly  acquiring  expe^ 
rience,  even  from  their  defeats.    The  circumstance  of  the 
Hessians  being  in  front,   greatly  favoured  Washington'^ 
plans.    As  they  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  indulged   in  habits  of  pillage,   which  rendered 
them  hateful  even  to  the  Loyalists,  who  avoided  all  com- 
munication with  them,  it  was  impossible  that  their  com*> 
manders  could  obtain  accurate  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  their  opponents.     Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  Ja- 
nuary 1777,  Greneral  Washington,  by  a  successful  strata- 
gem, surprised  and  completely  defeated  the  detachment  of 
Hessians  stationed  at  Trenton.     By  this  reverse,  the  situa« 
tion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  who  formed  the  left  of  the 
line  of  defence  at  Mount-holly,  became  extremely  criticaL 
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'and  they  we're,  in  consequence,  ordered  to  fall  back  on  the 
Light  infantry  at  Prince  Town. 

Lord  Comwallis,  who  was  in  New  York,  and  on  the  eve 
of  embarl^ing  for  I^ngland,  returned  to  the  army  when  he 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  Hessians ;  and,  making  immediate 
preparations  to  dislodge  the  Americans  from  Trenton,  mov- 
ed forward  with  a  force  consisting  of  the  Grenadiers,  two 
brigades  of  the  line,  and  the  two  Highland  regimentf* 
After  much  skirmishing  in  the  advance,  he  found  General 
Washington  posted  on  some  high  ground  beyond  Trenton* 
A  heavy  cannonade  commenced  on  both  sides,  which  conti- 
nued till  night,  with  occasional  skirmishing  between  the  adr 
vanced  giiards.  Lord  Cornwallis  determined  tb  renew  the 
attacl^  next  morning,  but  the  Americans  had  decamped 
during  the  night,  leaving  large  fires  burning  to  deceive 
their  adversaries ;  and,  proceeding  towards  Prince  Town, 
i>y  a  road  parallel  to  that  by  which  our  army  had  march«> 
ed  on  the  preceding  day,  and  divided  fk'om  it  only  by  ^ 
pmall  rivulet,  they  effected  their  retreat  in  safety  and  good 
order. 

The  object  of  Washington  was  to  decline  a  general  enr 
gagement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  surprise  that  part  of 
our  army  which  Lord  Cornwallis  left  at  Prince  Town^ 
His  liordship  had  ordered  the  commander  of  this  detacb- 
ment,  Cplonel  Mawhood,  to  follow  him  with  the  17th,  the 
40th,  and  the  5f  th  regiments.  As  he  was  preparing  to 
Execute  this  order,  the  Americans  suddenly  appeared  on 
his  flank  apd  rear.  Such  was  the  secrecy  and  despatch  with 
which  they  had  marched,  that  the  report  of  a  smart  disr 
charge  of  musketry  in  bis  rear  was  the  first  notice  of  their 
approach.  By  cutting  away  a  bridge  over  a  brook,  which 
separated  the  two  armies,  the  detachment  might  have  avoidr 
ed  an  engagement,  and  made  good  their  retreat  to  Maideur 
head.  Conceiving,  however,  that  some  good  might  result 
from  delaying  the  progress  of  the  Americans,  Colonel  Maw* 
hood  resolved  to  hazard  an  action.  Accordingly,  he  form-* 
ed  his  regimefttSy  and  when  the  enemy  advanced,  he  poured 
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-in  a  hefivy  discharge  of  artillery,  which,  as  they  :^rere  not 
yet  A>rroed9  did  great  execution.  The  advanced  body  of 
'the  enemy  being  observed  in  some  disorder,  the  i7th  regi* 
loent  charged  and  drove  them  across  a  ravine  in  their  rear. 
'Separated  b^  their  ardour  frtoi  the  rest  of  the  detachment, 
the  17th  charged  again  another  body  on  their  right,  and 
'cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy,  marched  unmolested 
to  Maidenhead.  The  40th  and  55th  being  themselves  vi- 
gorously attacked  by  the  enemy,  were  not  able  to  support 
the  17th.  These  attacks  were  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
that.  Without  any  concerted  plan,  or  opportunity  of  giving 
orders,  each  corps  fought  and  defended  themselves  separate- 
ly, and,  while  the  i7th  made  good  their  retreat  to  Maid- 
enhead, the  other  corps  retired  on  Brunswick,  with  a  great 
loss  of  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  gre^^ter  part  of  the 
latter  being  taken  prisoners. 

Lord  Cornwallis  established  his  head  (]uarters  at  Bruns^ 
'wick,  where  he  passed  the  winter.  On  the  6th  of  January 
177-7,  the  lioyal  Highlanders  were  detached  from  head 
quarters  to  the  village  of  Pisquatua,  on  the  line  of  com- 
ibunication  between  New  York  and  Brunswick  by  Amboy. 
This  was  a  post  of  great  importance,  as  it  kept  open  the 
communication  by  which  provisions  were  conveyed  to  the 
British  forces  at  Brunswick,  which  communication  the  ene- 
my were  most  anxious  to  interrupt  and  cut  off.  The  duty 
here  was  severe,  and  the  season  rigorous.  As  the  houses 
in  the  village  could  not  accommodate  half  the  men,  officers 
and  soldiers  were  intermixed  in  bams  and  sheds,  sleeping 
always  in  their  body*clothes,  as  the  enemy  were  constantly 
sending  down  nocturnal  parties,  to  fire  at  the  sentinels  and 
picquets.  \VhiIe  employed  in  exciting  these  nightly  alarms, 
they,  however,  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  never  making 
any  regular  attack  on  this  post,  as  they  frequently  did  on 
that  of  the  Hessians,  for  whom  they  begqn  to  lose  much  of 
their  former  dread.  * 

.    *  5Vhen  tlic  Hessians  6rst  landed  in  America,  they  wevc  held  in  great  drcid 
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In  ihifi  manner  passed  the  winter  and  spring.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  aftemoony  the  American 
Generals,  Maxwell  and  Stephens,  attacked  the  Royal  High- 
land  r^ment  with  2000  men.  .Advancing  with  great  se- 
crecy,  and  being  completely  covered  by  the  nature  of  (he 
country,  their  approach  was  not  perceived  till  they  rushed 
forward  on  a  ^mall  level  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  .the 
picquets.  These  they  attacked  with  such  promptitude,  that 
the  men  had  hardly  time  to  sei^e  their  arms.  Notwithr 
standing  this  unexpected  and  sudden  attack,  they  kept  the 
enemy  in  check  till  the  picquets  in  reserve  came  to  their  as- 
sistance. Pushing  forward  fresh  numbers,  the  enemy  be- 
came at  length  mixed  with  the  picquets,  who  retired,  dis« 
puting  every  foot,  to  afford  more  time  to  the  regiment  to 
turn  out.  The  soldiers  were  less  in  readiness  than  the 
picquets,  being  all  employed  in  different  avocations,  or  tak- 
ing the  rest  they  could  not  enjoy  at  night.  But  the  resist- 
ance made  by  the  picquets  allowed  them  time  to  assemble, 
and  the  enemy  were  driven  back,  with  great  precipitation, 
leaving  upwards  of  200  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Highlanders,  pursuing  with  great  eagerness,  were  with  dif- 
ficulty recalled,  and  were  only  prevented  by  the  approach 
of  night  from  pushing  on  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
loss  of  the  Highlanders  was  S  sergeants  and  9  privates  kill- 
ed; and  Captain  Duncan  Macpherson,  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  and  S  sergeants  and  SO  privates,  wounded.  * 

by  the  people.     To  remove  this  impresmon.  General  Washington  ordered  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Trenton  to  be  led  through  several  towns,  to  accustom  tlie. 
people  to  the  sieht  of  these  formidable  looking  soldiers,  whose  wfaiskerSf  beards, 
and  rough  caps^  inspired  such  awe.     The  surprise  at  Trenton  dispelled  this 
childish  terror ;  and  whiskers,  fierce  looks,  and  fur  caps,  lost  their  eflect. 

*  On  this  occasion.  Sergeant  Macgr^or,  whose  company  was  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  picquet,  rushed  forward  to  their  support,  with  a  few  men 
who  happened  to  have  tlieir  anns  in  their  hands,  when  the  enemy  commenced 
the  attack.  B^ns  severely  wounded,  he  was  left  insensible  on  the  ground. 
When  the  picquet  was  overpowered,  and  the  few  survivors  forced  to  retire, 
Macgregor,  who  had  that  day  put  on  a  new  jacket  with  silver  lace,  having, 
beaidas,  large  silver  bucklea  in  hit  iboes,  and  a  watch,  aitiacied  the  notice  of 
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^0  BMitfliabt  and  S  aergeantu  verediaabled  for  life,,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  mea  from  the  teyere  wounds  naturally  to  hk 
expected  in  such  dose  fighting.  Six  sergeants,  all  men  of 
the  best  conduct  and  character,  were  considered  a  great  loss 
tQ  the  regiment. 

Summer  being  now  well  adYVtnoed,  preparations  were 
made  for  taking  the  field.  Much  time  had  been  already 
lost  m  waiting  for  supplies  of  camp  equipage  and  stores 
from  England.  The  42(1,  along  widi  the  i5th,  ITth,  and 
44»tb  regiinentfli  were  this  campaign  put  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Charles  Grey* 

Sir  William  Howe^  having  assumed  the  command  about 
tbe  middle  of  June^  attempted  to  draw  General  Washing-* 
ton  from  his  station  at  Middle  Brooke,  a  place  too  strong 
tcrbe  prudently  attacked.  The  American  Ck>mmander  was 
so  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  his  situation,  that  General 
Howe  could  not  induce  him  to  abandon  it.  The  British 
General  pushed  on  detachments,  and  made  movements,  as 
if  he  meant  to  march  towards  the  Delaware,  and  advanced 
ia  Ifont  of  the  enemy's  lines,  where  he  continued  four  daysi 
isKplariAg  the  approaches,  in  the  hope  that  some  unguarded 
opening  tor  an  attack  might  be  discovered.  General  Wash* 
ingllGO],  though  he  could  not  be  tempted  from  his  position^ 
4etaehed  a  part  of  his  troops  under  the  command  of  Major* 

S^.  Anencan  soldier,  who  deemed  him  «  good  prize.  The  retreat  of  his  friendf 
not  allowing  him  time  to  strip  the  sergeant  on  the  spot,  he  thought  the  shortest  way 
was  to  take  him  on  his  back  to  a  more  convenient  distance.  By  this  time  Mac* 
gregor  began  to  recover ;  and,  perceiving  whither  the  man  was  carrying  him, 
drew  his  dirk,  and,  gprasping  him  by  the  throat,  swore  that  he  would  run  him 
through  the  breast,  if  he  did  not  turn  back  and  carry  him  to  the  camp.  The 
American,  finding  this  argument  irresistible,  complied  with  the  request,  andy 
meeting  Lord  Comwallis  (who  had  come  up  to  the  support  of  the  regiment 
when  he  heard  the  firing)  and  Colonel  Stirling,  was  thanked  for  his  care  of 
the  sergeant ;  but  he  honestly  told  them,  that  he  only  conveyed  him  thither  to 
tave  his  own  life.  Lord  Comwallis  gave  him  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he 
diose.  His  Lordship  ptocured  for  the  sergeant  a  situation  under  Government 
St  Leitb,  which  be  enjoyed  maoy  years. 


Genml  Lord  Sdriing.  Theses  falHng  in  with  Ae  Ouarch 
and  some  battali<»is  of  HessiaoB,  were  rooted  with  colisideiy 
able  loss. 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  making  any  effectual  impression  ma 
the  enemy,  General  Howe  determined  to  change  the  seat  of 
the  war.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  and  sailed  for  the 
C^esapeak,  with  S6  battalions  of  British  and  Hessians,  in* 
dnding  the  flank  battalions  of  Grenadiers  and  Light  infantry-. 
Before  the  embarkation,  the  Royal  Highlanders  were  joined 
by  a  detachment  of  170  recruits  from  Scotland,  who,  as  they 
were  all  of  the  best  description,  more  than  supplied  the  loss 
which  the  regiment  had  sustained  from  different  casualties. . 

After  a  tedious  voyage,  the  army  landed  at  Elk  Ferry  on 
the  24th  of  August,  but  it  was  the  Sd  of  September  before 
they  were  ready  to  move  from  the  head  of  the  £lk,  and 
to  march  to  Philadelphia.  From  this  unfortunate  delay 
.Washington  had  time  to  march  across  the  country,  and  to 
take  an  advantageous  position  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  whence 
detadiments  were  pushed  forward,  with  the  inteiition  of  aa^ 
Boying  the  British  troops,  by  partial  skirmishes^  on  their 
march.  As  the  country  was  dafBcnlt,  woody,  and  AiU  of 
defiles,  this  march  was  necessarily  slow;  consequently,  ic 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  September  that  General  Howe 
readied  the  Brandy  Wine  River,  beyond  which  the  enemy 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  with  a  seeming  determinar 
tion  to  make  a  stand  there,  and  to  oppose  the  further  ad** 
vance  of  the  Royal  Army.  The  different  fording  places 
were  therefore  secured  and  defended  by  the  enemy;  and 
at  Chad's  Ford,  where  it  was  thought  most  probable  that 
the  British  would  attempt  to  cross,  batteries  were  erectedf 
and  entrenchments  thrown  up,  to  command  and  defend  the 
passage.  While  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  occupied 
at  this  place,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  four  battalions  of  Bri<r 
tish  Grenadiers  and  Light  infantry,  the  Hessian  Grenadieri^ 
a  party  of  the  71st  Highlanders,  and  the  Sd  and  4th  bri^ 
gaides,  made  a  circuit  of  some  miles,  crossed  Jefirey's  Ford 
without  opposition,  and  turned  ^hort  down  the  river,  to  at* 
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iadc  the  enemy's  right*  General  Washiagtony  being  it^ 
formed  of  this  moyementy  detached  General  SuUiTan,  with 
all  the  force  he  could  spare,  to  oppose  his  Lordship's  diri^ 
sioii.  \  The  American  Gveneral  haring  posted  bis  men  ad* 
vaatageoasly.  Lord  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  consume  some 
time  in  forming  a  line  of  battle.  That  being  done,  the  troops 
rushed  on  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  from  all  their  post% 
through  the  woods,  towards  the  main  army.  In  the  meaa 
time.  General  Knyphausen,  with  his  division,  made  demon- 
strations of  passing  the  river  at  Chad's  Ford,  keeping  the 
enemy  in  suspense  till  Lord  Cornwallis's  movement  was  a»- 
oortmned*  As  soon  as  this  was  known  by  the  firing  of  can^ 
non  in  diat  quarter,  he  advanced,  and,  crossing  the  river, 
carried  the  batteries  and  entrenchments  of  the  enemy ;  andf 
following  up  his  advantage^  while  Lord  Comwallis  was 
pushing  forward  on  the  right,  a^  general  rout  ensued,  and 
the  enemy  retreated  on  all  points.  General  Washington, 
with  the  corps  he  was  able  to  keep  together,  fled  with  his 
eamMn  and  baggage  to  Chester,  whence  he  proceeded  next 
morning  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  collectuig  th# 
remains  of  his  scattered  army. 

jSoch  was  Ihe  issue  of  the  battle  of  Brandy  Wine,  in 
which  the  troops  on  both  sides  gave  many  proofs  of  gal* 
lantrj*  The  loss  of  the  British  was  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  battle  fought  against  an  enemy  stationed 
on  strong  ground  of  their  own  choice.  The  total  number 
was  S  captains,  4  lieutenants,  3  sergeants,  and  63  rank  and 
file,  killed;  and  I  lieutenant-colonel,  I  major,  16  captains, 
£0  lieutenants,  5  ensigns,  35  sergeants,  4  drummers,  and 
333  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

The  battalion  companies  of  the  42d  regiment  being  in 
reserve,  sustained  no  loss,  as  they  were  not  brought  into 
action ;  but  of  the  flank  companies,  which  formed  part  of 
the  light  brigade,  4  privates  were  killed,  and  2  sergeants 
and  15  privates  wounded.  In  this  action  were  present  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  several  other  French  officersi 
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who  bait)  joined  the  American  cause,  and  who  exerted  them« 
seWes  in  la  very  conspicuous  manner* 
-  In  this  unfortunate  war,  it  was  the  fate  of  the  Britidi 
army,  that  their  victories  led  to  no  important  consequences; 
<m  die  present  occasion,  instead  of  pursuing  a  broken  and 
defeated  army,  preventing  their  reassembling,  and  .captue* 
ing  their  stores  and  magazines.  General  Howe  made  no 
forward  movement,  but  permitted  the  American  General  t» 
recruit  his  army,  and  collect  new  stores  at  his  lebure. 

On  the  22d  September  1777,  the  British  army  were  tm 
ford  the  Schuylkill  river  at  Valley  Forge*  The  American 
General  ordered  a  select  brigade  of  his  light  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Wayne,  to  take  post  six  miles  in 
rear  of  the  British,  and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
attacking  and  harassing  them  while  fording  the  river.  Sir 
William  Howe,  having  received  intelligenco  of  Wayne^s 
post  and  intentions,  ordered  a  detachment  to  march  at  1 1 
o*clock  at  night,  consisting  of  a  party  of  Light  dragoonsy 
the  2d  battalion  of  Light  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
the  honourable  Major  Maitland,  and  the  4*2d  and  44th  rer 
gimcnts,  the  whole  commanded  by  Major-General  Charles 
Grey,  to  attack  General  Wayne's  Camp.  General  Grey 
directed  the  soldiers  to  make  use  of  their  bayonets  only. 
The  detachment  marched  with  great  secrecy  and  despatch* 
and  came  on  the  enemy  at  midnight,  when  the  picquels 
and  out-guards  were  overpowered  in  an  instant,  without 
causing  any  alarm.  The  troops  then  rushed  forward,  and 
before  the  An^ericans  had  time  to  seize  their  arms,  bayonet* 
ed  more  than  SOO,  and  took  100  prisoners;  the  rest  owed 
their  escape  to  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  loss  of  the 
British,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  such  a  complete 
surprise,  was  trifling,  being  1  officer,  1  sergeant,  and  1  pri<^ 
vate  killed,  and  a  few  wounded. 

On  the  25th,  the  army  moved  forward  to  German  Town, 
and  the  following  morning  the  Grenadiers  advanced  to  Phi«» 
ladelpbia,  of  which  they  took  peaceable  possession,  as  the 
enemy  had  previously  retired. 
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.  General  Wasbington,  baying  received  conBiderable  rein^ 
forcemenU,  and  wishing  to  show  how  little  he  had  suffiuredt 
and  how  soon  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  de- 
feat at  Brandy  Wine^  determined  on  an  enterprise  equally 
bold  in  itself,  and  unexpected  on  the  part  of  the  British 
general.  He  marched  from  his  ground,  on  the  evening, 
with  an  intention  of  surprising  and  attacking  the  British  at 
German  Town,  where  he  arrived  about  three  in  the  follow* 
ing  morning.  The  40th,  and  a  battalion  of  Light  infantry^ 
flew  to  their  arnis,  and,  forming  hastily,  made  a  vigorous 
resistance.  They  were,  however,  forced  to  give  way  to  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  th^  vivacity  of  their  attack,  but 
the  judgment  and  foresight  of  Lieutenants  Colonel  Mns* 
grave  saved  the  army  from  a  surprise,  which  might  have 
led  to  serious  consequences.  With  six  companies  of  the 
Mthp  he  threw  himself  into  a  large  stone  house,  from  which 
he  annoyed  the  assailants  with  such  effect  as  to  arrest  their 
fiirther  progress,  till  Major*  General  Grey  arrived  with  his 
brigade,  and,  supported  by  Brigadier- General  Agnew,  with 
die  4tb  brigade,  forced  the  Americans  to  retreat.  In  thb 
short,  but  brisk  engagement,  the  loss  on  both  sides  waa 
greater  than  in  the  action  of  Brandy  Wine,  and  although 
the  enemy  were  repulsed^  the  attack  itself,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  proved  how  little  they  had  been 
Itttiniidated  by  their  late  defeat,  and  how  much  they  had 
improved  both  in  courage  and  discipline. 

The  Highlanders  were  not  present  in  this  action,  having- 
been  sent  on  a  detachment  with  the  10th  regiment,  under 
lientenanuColonel  Stirling,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  a  pott 
at  BHlingipoint.  On  the  8th  of  October,  however,  they 
returned  to  the  Sd  Brigade  under  General  Grey,  and  bore 
a  part  in  all  the  future  operations  of  the  campaign.  The 
roost  important  of  these  was  an  attempt  of  Sir  William 
Ho^e  to  bring  General  Washington  to  a  general  action  at 
White  Marsh,  a  strong  position  about  fourteen  miles  fronk 
Philadelphia.    Finding  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  he 
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'  retuirned  to  PhiladelpbUi  on  the  8tb|  and  ordered  the  ariBy 
•  idto  winter  quarters* 

The  winter  passed  without  any  remarkable  occurrence,  * 
and)  in  the  month  of  May  1778,  Sir  William  Howe  was 
recalled)  and  General  Clinton  appointed  Commanders-in- 
Chief.  The  new  commander  opened  the  summer  cam- 
paign  with  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphiai  crossed  the  De- 
laware, and  reached  Monmouth  on  the  28th  of  June*  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  the  American  general  had 
posted  his  army  in  considerable  force.  The  extreme  heat 
of  the  weather  and  an  immense  convoy  of  provisions,  re- 
tarded General  Clinton's  niovements,  and  afforded  a  favou- 
rable opportunity  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  was 
eager  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  new  friend% 
and  who,  accordingly,  being  supported  by  General  Lee^ 
made  several  attacks  on  the  rear  of  the  British  column,  f 

*  Lieutenant- Colonel  Stirling,  with  the  Queen's  RangefS  and  42d  regiment^ 
WM  OBdered  on  a  foraging  party  into  the  Jerseys.  In  an  excursion  through 
Ibft  woods,  a  Highland  soldier  came  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  an  America% 
>faen  their  pieces  happened  to  be  unloaded.  Each  flew  behind  a  tie?  to  cover 
himself  while  loading ;  but  fearing  that  the  first  who  ventured  out  of  covtf 
'Would  he  brought  doM^  by  the  other,  both  kept  possession  of  tlieir  trees,  tHl 
at  last  the  Highlander,  losing  patience,  pushed  bis  bonnet  beyond  the  tree  cm 
the  pmnt  of  his  bayonet  *I1ie  American  shot  his  hall  through  its  eentre,  whea 
His  opponent  starting  forward,  made  him  surrender  instantly. 

f  When  the  Grenadier  Brigade  lay  on  their  arms,  befbre  the  oommenoerowt 
of  the  action,  tlie  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  offi- 
cers, rode  up,  and  halting  at  the  distance  of  300  yards,  asked,  **  What  ti;oopa 
are  these,  '*  when  Captain  Graham,  of  the  42d,  answered,  "  The  British  Gro- 
nadiers; "  *'  Very  well,  '*  said  La  Fayette,  **  be  prepared  and  we  will  soon  be 
«p  with  ymx.  '*  Accordingly,  in  less  than  an  hour,  he  made  his  attadk  witk 
great  briskness,  but  was  driven  back  with  such  precipitation,  that  General  Jjei^ 
with  a  strong  body  of  men  in  support,  could  not  save  him,  and  both  west 
compelled  to  retreat  in  great  disorder.  Lee  was  sharply  questiooed  l^  General 
Washington,  why  he  allowed  himaelf  to  be  beaten.  «  Sir,  '*  answered  Lee^ 
**  you  kndw  not  the  troops  I  opposed,  they  were  the  English  Grenadiers.  ** 
General  Lee  knew  them  wdl,  having  served  many  years  as  Lieutenant  and 
Captain  in  the  Grenadiers  of  the  44(di  regiment.  He  was  tried  by  a  CouA- 
ttianial  for  hJB  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  sunpeoded  for  six  months  Ihim 
Mnk  and  pay. 
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Thej  wirt'  uniformly  repolsed,  bot,  as  they  occasioiMd 
considerable  delay,  General  Clinton  resolved  to  attack  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  op  in  line,  be- 
'  hfind  Monmonth  Coart-honse.  The  grbond  being  fayour- 
•able,  the  cavalry  made  several  suocessfol  charges,  when  the 
'  Grenadiers  and  Guards  advanced  rapidly  on  the  enemy's 
front  line,  whrch  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  was,  at 
lengthi^  forced  to  give  way.  A  reinforcement  being  order- 
ed* up'  m  support  of  the  Guards,  they  again  advanced,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  in  a  second  position  which  they  had 
-taken*  This  attack  was  also  resisted  for  some  time ;  but 
-unable  t6  maintain  their  ground,  the  enem}^  at  length  r^ 
•treated^  and  again  formed  on  a  third  position,'  but  in  such 
good  order,  and  on  ground  so  strong,  that  General  Clinton 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  push  the  attack,  and  withdrew 
the  troops  who  had  suffered  extremely  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  (numbers  dropping  down  in  the  ranks,  and  expir- 
ing in  a  few  minutes,)  to  the  advantageous  position  whence 
the  first  attack  had  been  made.  Mere  they  halted  till  ten 
in  the  evenings  when  they  resumed  their  march,  and  passed 
over  to  JStaten  and  Long  Islands,  and  from  thence  to  New 
York.  The  loss  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  all  others 
where  the  enemy  were  opposed  on  open  gh)und,  was  mo- 
derate, being  only  3  officers  and  56  soldiers  killed,  and  16 
officers,  7  sergeants,  and  137  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

A  short  time  after  the  army  had  reached  New  York,  a 
new  enemy  appeared  in  a  French  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line,  and  six  frigates,  under  the  command  of  the  Count 
lyE&taing.  The  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  though  inferior 
to  tliat  of  the  enemy,  was  nevertheless  formidable,  from  the 
alate  of  the  crews  and  equipments,  and  the  character  of  the 
officers.  It  consisted  of  six  ships  of  the  Une,  and  four  of 
fifty  gmii^  with  several  frigates  and  smaller  vessels.  D'Es- 
taing  anchored  off  New  York,  with  an  apparent  intention  of 
entering  the  harbour  and  attacking  the  British  admiral; 
but,  after  remaining  eleven  days  at  anchor,  he  proceeded  to 
co-operate  with  the  American  general  SuUivani  at  the  head 
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of  a  force  of  ^0,000  men,  in  sn  attack  upon  Rhode  I^tand. 
On  the  8tb  of  August,  IXEstaing^s  fteet  anchored  abote 
the  towB  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  island,  whither  he  was  M- 
lowed  by  Lord  Howe.  On  the  llth,  the  French- adnirfll 
put  to  se8«  when  Lord  Howe  offered  him  battle;  bat^  after 
some  days  manoeuvring,  both  fleets  were  dispersed  by  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind. 

The  land  forces  were  now  left  to  themselves.  General 
Pigot,  who  coQimanded  in  Rhode  Island,  was  reinforced  by 
General  Prescot,  with  five  battalions.  Either  from  being 
disappointed  in  die  expected  co-operation  of  the  French 
fleet,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  enemy  deserted  in  such 
numbers,  that  General  Sullivan  found  it  necessary  lo  make 
a  precipitate  retreat,  which  he  effected  with  little  loss,  and, 
crossing  to  the  main  land  at  Holylands  Ferry,  avoided  the 
intended  attack  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  arrived  from 
New  York  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the  relief  of  Rhode 
Island* 

The  next  enterprise  was  mider  the  direction  of  Majdr- 
Geoeral  Charles  Grey,  who  embarked  with  the  Grenadiers, 
the  Light  Infieintry  brigade,  and  the  iSd  regiment,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  Acushnet  river,  to  attempt  lo 
destroy  a  great  assemblage  of  privateers,  which,  with  their 
prizes,  lay  at  New  Plymouth.  This  expedition  'was  com- 
pletely successful.  The  troops  landed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Acushnet  on  the  5th  of  September,  and,  by  noon  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  whole  were  reimbarkod,  having  destroyed 
seventy  vessels,  with  all  the  stores,  cargoes,  wharfs,  and 
buildings,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  river.  After  this 
exploit  they  returned  to  New  York* 

Another  expedition  of  the  same  nature  was  soon  after- 
wards undertaken  against  Egg  Harbour,  and  some  parta  of 
the  Jerseys,  where  a  number  of  vessels  and  slore^^houses 
were  destroyed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  corps  of  cavalry 
known  by  the  name  of  Lady  Washington's  dragoons,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Bellairs,  was  surprised  and  nearly  ao- 
aiUlated  by  the  second  liglit  infiintry,  commanded  by  Ma- 
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j<Mr  FergiMoli.  In  this  manner  the  war  was  carricRl  on  by 
petty  expeditions,  unpleasant  and  fatiguing  in  themselvei^ 
^and  prodttctiye  of  little  honour  or  satisfaction  either  to  the 
oflker  or  soldier. 

At.  that  period  the  winter  was  more  a  season  of  rest  than 
liaa  been  the  case  in  the  course  of  later  campaigns.  It  was 
not  till  the  25th  of  February  that  Colonel  Stirling,  with  the 
Light  infantry  of  the  Ghiards,  and  the  42d  regiment,  was  or* 
dered  to  attack  a  post  at  Elizabeth  Town,  commanded  by 
the  American  General  Maxwell.  The  detachment  met  with 
BO  resistance,  the  enemy  retreating  as  they  approached.  In 
April  the  Highland  regiment  was  employed  on  an  expedition 
to  the  Cbesapeak,  to  destroy  the  stores  and  merchandise  at 
Portsmouth  in  Virginia.  On  the  SOlh  General  Mathews, 
with  the  Guards,  the  42d  regiment,  and  a  corps  of  Hessians, 
sailed  under  the  convoy  of  Commodore  Sir  George  Collier, 
in  the  Reasonable^  and  several  ships  of  war,  and  reached 
their  destination  on  the  10th  of  May,  when  the.  troops 
landed  on  the  Glebe,  on  the  western  bank  of  Elisabeth. 
JIaving  completed  the  object  of  the  expedition,  the  whole 
w^re  re- embarked,  (having  met  with  no  casualties,  except 
Ibor  wounded),  and  returned  to  New  York  in  good  time 
lor  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  commenced  by  an 
«xpedition  to  Verplanks  and  Stony  Point;  the  former  a 
regular  work,  which  commanded  the  communication,  by 
King's  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson  river,  between  the  eastern 
and  western  States.  This  service  being  likewise  accom* 
plished  without  opposition  or  loss,  the  army  fell  back  ou 
the  4th  of  June  to  Kingsbridge,  and  there  encamped.  An* 
other  expedition  was  prcgected  against  New  London;  but 
while  preparations  were  going  forward  for  that  purpose,  an 
account  was  received,  which  evinced  the  increasing  enter* 
prise  of  the  enemy,  in  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Stony 
Point,  a  strong  post  garrisoned  by  600  men,  (among  whom 
were  two  companies  of  Fraser's  Highlanders,)  the  com- 
yiander  of  which  fell  a  sacrifice  to  too  great  confid»ce,  and 
ap  upfortunate  habit  of  despising  his  enemy,*— a  pr^udioe 
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^hteh  has  frequently  bronght  discomfiture  and  dUgrsice  oil' 
nitlitary  men.  On  this  occasion,  success  was  followed  by* 
its  natural  consequences ;  the  hopes  and  enterprise  'of  "the 
eneniy  were  animated  and  emboldened.  A  proof  of  tfcia 
Was  an  immediate  attack  by  General  Wayne  on- the  post 
of  Verplanks,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  dSd  regi^' 
roent  undet  Colonel  Webster.  The  garrison  held  out,  titf 
General  Wayne,  receiving  accounts  of  the  approach  of 
Colonel  Stirling,  with  the  Light  infantry,  and  the  42d,  re«* 
treated  from  Verplanks,  and  having  also  evacuated  Stony 
Point,  Colonel  Stirling  took  possession,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  whole: 

This  officeif  being  now  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the' 
King,  and  a  brigadier^general,  the  command  of  the  42d  de- 
volved on  Major  Charles  Graham^  to  whom  also  was  in^ 
trnsted  th^  command  of  the  posts  of  Stony  Point  and  Ver- 
{ilanks,  together  with  his  own  regiment,  and  a  detachment 
of  Eraser's  Highlanders  under  Major  Ferguson,  and  thd 
Light  infiintry  of  the  82d  regiment  under  thd  command  or 
Lieutenant  Robert  Hamilton,  now  an  advo<5ate  and  a  Prf n«>i^ 
crpal  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session*    This  dilty  Wa*  Ate* 
m6Tt  important,  as  the  enemy  surrounded  the  pfosts  in  gredt^ 
numbersj  lind  deseHion  had  beconle  80  frequent  among '^ 
dOrpsof  Provincisils,  sent  as  a  reinforcement,  tbift  they  could* 
not  be  trusted  on  any  military  diity,  particularly  on  tbose^ 
dtltf^  which  are  most  harassing-^the  outposts  fronting  the 
enemy.    In  the  month  of  October  these  posts  were  with*- 1 
draWn,  and  the  regiment  fell  back  on  Greenwich,  in'thfe" 
neighbourhood  of  New  York.     During  these  varioua  ftidv^^ 
ments  and  transactions,  General  Washington  remained  In  a* 
strong  position  beyond  Stony  Point  and  Verplartks,  Ahd' 
showed  no  disposition  to  quit  a  situation  where  he  could 
not  be  attacked  without  great  disadvantage  to  his  tmtAU 
ants. 

The  winter  of  177^  was  the  coldest  that  had  been  known 
in  that  clijnat^'for  forty  years;  and  the  troops,  although 
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now  in  quarterti  suflfcred  more  from  (hat  circumstance  i\hhn 
in  the  preceding  winter  when  in  huts.     But  thci  HigMandert 
met  with  a  misfortune  of  a  more  grietout  kind)-**a  misfor-* 
tune  from  which  it  took  several  years  to  enable  them  to  re- 
cover.   In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  draft  of  150  ipen,  re* 
cruHs  raised  principally  from  the  refuse  of  the  streets  of 
London  and  Dublint  was  iembarked  for  the  regiment  by  or* 
ders  of  the  Inspector- General  at  Chatham.    These  men»  as 
might  have  been  expected)  were  of  the  most  depraved 
characters,  and  of  such  diisolitfe  habits,  tha(  one*half  of 
them  were  unfit  for  service;  16  died  in  thepassaget  and 
75  were  sent  to  the  hospital  from  the  transports  as  soon  as 
they  disembarked.  *    By  men  so  temperate  and  r^;ular  in 
their  habits  as  the  Highlanders,  both  officers  and  men,  the 
contamination  of  the  dregs  of  large  cities  could  npt  fail  tp 
be  regarded  as  a  great  calamity.    On  this  subject  General 
Stirling  made  strong  repres^itations  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief;  and  in  consequence^  these  men  were  removed  to  the 
S6th  regiment,  in  exchange  for  the  same  number  of  Scotch- 
inen.    When  it  is  considered  that  the  ranks  of  ^e  42d  regi- 
ment might  easily  have  been  filled  from  the  country  where 
it  was  originally  raised,  chiefly  because  the  young  High- 
landers believed  that  they  would  meet  with  countrymen 
only,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  arrangement  of  the 
Inspector-General,  which,  if  persevered  in,  would  have  been 
productive  of  much  evil,  without  any  apparent  good  to  coun- 
terbalance it.    The  feelings  of  an  honourable  old  soldier 
were  outraged,  when  he  saw  himself  associated  with  men 
collected  from  the  police  offices  and  streets  of  London.     By 
such  society  the  moral  principles  of  the  young  soldiers  were 
not  only  endangered,  but  it  dissolved  that  charm  and  ex^ 
pectatipn  of  companionship,  which  had  hitherto  so  greatly 
&YO|ired  recruiting,  and  it  destroyed  that  national  feeling 

•  In  the  yeur  1776  the  three  battalions  of  the  43d  and  of  Fraaer's  Higli. 
landers  embarked  8S46  soldiers :  alter  a  storm j  passage  of  nore  than  three 
montiis,  none  died:  they  had  only  a  few  nek,  and  the«e  not  dangertiifly. 
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which  influenced  the  men^  who  believed)  thftt^  while  thej 
were  all  ScoUmen,  they  were  bound  to  support  the  hpnotir 
of  Scotland.  In  the  honour  of  their  new  comrades  of  St 
Giles's  and  Tothil  Fields,  Westminster,  th^y  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  take  the  same  lively  interest  "This  measure 
will  appear  the  more  remarkable  when  h  is  recollected,  that 
a  desperate  mutiny,  by  which  many  lives  were  lost,  oc<* 
turred  this  year  at  Leitb,  in  consequence  of  two  detach« 
ments  of  recruits  belonging  to  the  42d  and  Eraser's  High* 
landers  being  ordered  to  join  other  corps,  instead  of  thos^ 
(Or  which  they  were  originally  enlisted.  *  Thus  while,  oi| 
the  one  hand,  the  good  name  of  the  regiment  was  in  danger 
of  bang  tarnished  by  the  depravity  of  those  men  who  w^e 
forced  upon  them,  the  lives  of  several  q>irited  youths  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  their  desire  to  join  this  regiment ;  and  the  whole 
became  amenable  to  the  laws  for  the  mutinous  manner  in 
which,  in  their  ignorance  and  despair,  they  endeavoured 
to  prevent  their  original  engagen^ents  from  being  violat« 
ed.t 

I  have  noticed,  that,  at  the  concluston  of  the  Seven-years' 
War,  die  officers  of  the  regiment  were  highly  respectable^ 
and  many  of  them  both  accomplished  gentlemen  and  able 

*  See  article  on  Uie  Mutiny  of  Highland  Regimeiili* 

f  A  move  miwIiieToiiB  and  unaeoesaary  meaaure  than  this  could  not  wtU 
have  bean  deviaad :  it  eipoiicd  the  corpa  to  ahnoat  certain  degradation,  besidea 
the  danger  of  the  young  and  virtuous  soldier  becoming  familiar  with  the  yriew 
of  nee,  which  he  might  at  first  abhor,  but  would  in  the  end,  perhaps,  learn  to 
imitate*  Every  delinquency  of  their  new  comrades  would  necessarily  lower 
the  whole  regiment  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  who  could  not  dntingvEsk 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Of  thia  we  have  many  instaacaa  ia 
Hi^kland  eorpa,  where  the  guilt  and  depranty  of  a  few  (and  these  few  alieaa 
and  strangers  to  the  country  whose  name  is  bome^  and  whose  character  is  re- 
presented by  the  regiment),  have  brought  discredit  upon  an  honourable  body  of 
men.  It  is  said,  that,  in  some  Highland  corps,  who  have  a  considerable  mix- 
tuie  of  strangers,  the  same  firmness  in  the  field,  and  the  same  urbanity  and 
tegular  habits  in  quarteisk  are  evinced.  If  this  statement  is  correct,  it  wo«ld 
W  dawiabk  to  aweitaia  the  i|iar«  of  poise  due  to  the  stranger** 
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officers.  At  the  present  period  also  the  regiment  was  fortif* 
nate  In  this  respect*  How  much  the  authority  and  exam- 
ple ^f  such  officers  will  inflaence  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
h  evident.  The  regiment  was  now  in  its  fifth  campaign ; 
bttt  the  men  preserved  so  completely  their  original  habits  of 
temperance  and  moderation,  that,  while  ram  and  all  spi- 
ritous  liquors  were  served  out  daily  to  the  other  troops, 
the  Highlanders  received  their  allov^ance  every  third  or 
fourth  day,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  officers.  This  was 
continued  till  it  was  found  inconvenient  for  the  soldiers  to 
carry  more  than  one  day's  allowance  on  long  marches.  At 
that  peHod  all  the  soldiers  were  natives  of  the  country  from 
which  the  regiment  took  its  denomination ;  and,  consequent- 
ly,  they  carried  with  them  to  the  military  ranks  those  ha-* 
bits  of  temperance  and  sobriety  which,  as  I  have  noticed  in 
the  preliminary  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Highlanders,  formed  a  marked  trait  in  their  character; 
That  they  did  not  abuse  this  honourable  confidence,  is  evi« 
dent  from  the  circumstance  of  its  never  having  been  with<^ 
drawn,  except  for  the  convenience  of  the  soldiers.  These 
five  campaigns  embraced  many  movements,  and  from  affi- 
hity  of  language,  and  from  the  promises  and  allurements 
which  the  Americans  held  out,  there  were,  of  course,  many 
inducements  to  desertion.  Desertions  from  other  corps 
were,  indeed,  very  frequent ;  but  in  this'  regiment  it  was 
otherwise ;  not  a  man  deserted ;  and  of  more  than  1000  men 
of  whom  the  corps  consisted,  there  was  only  one  punished 
during  the  whole  of  these  five  years.  This  man  had  asked 
leave  of  absence,  stating  that  he  had  business  of  consequence 
to  transact ;  but,  as  there  was  a  general  order  against  grant- 
ing leave,  Colonel  Stirling  was  obliged  to  refuse  him* 
However,  the  man  was  determined,  and  went  away  without 
leave,  and  having,  as  he  said,  settled  his  business,  returned 
to  his  regiment.  This  defiance  of  orders  could  not  be  pass- 
ed over.  He  was  tried  and  punished.  But  the  unfortunate 
man  endured  a  double  punishment*    The  soldiers  consider** 
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ed  the  honour  and  character  of  the  corps  implicated  and 
tarnished^  when  they  saw  one  of  tlieir  number  thus  publicly 
brought  to  shame ;  and  such  was  their  horror  of  the  casti- 
gatioii,  and  of  the  disgrace  attached  to  it,  that  not  a  soldier 
in  the  regiment  would  mess  with  him.  The  second  punish^* 
ment  was,  in  some  respects,  more  severe  than  the  first,  and 
in  every  way,  more  efficient  in  preserving  correct  principles 
and  conduct. 

•  Such  was  the  Royal  Highland  regiment,  while  it  was  pre* 
served  as  a  national  and  unmixed  body.  The  Inspector- 
General  dissolved  the  charm.  Punishments  being  found 
indispensable  for  the  inen  newly  introduced,  and  others  be^ 
coming  more  habituated  to  the  sight,  much  of  the  sense  of 
disgrace  was  necessarily  lost.  While  Captain  Peebles  *  com^ 
manded  his  company,  there  wa^  not  a  complaint  made  to 
the  commanding  officer.  His  successor  was  constantly  pre* 
ferring  complaints,  and  calling  for  punishment.  The  rea« 
son  is  plain.  He  misunderstood  the  character  of  his  meny 
and  knew  not  how  to  manage  them»  When  he  saw  them 
looking  sour  and  discontented  at  the  suspicion  and  reproach 
thrown  on  their  conduct  by  his  harshness,  his  threatening^ 
and  Complaiots,  he  called  them  mutinous ;  and,  if  he  had 
not  been  checked,  he  would  have  made  them  so*  Had  this 
officer  loolced  back  to  the  five  years  previous  to  his  joining 
the  regiment,  and  reflected  that  1000  men  had  continued  to 
live  tQgether  with  so  little  cause  for  suspicion  or  reflection 
on  their  general  behaviour*  that  no  severity  was  necessary^ 
it  might  have  occurred  to  him,  as  it  did  to  his  commanding 
officer,  that  many  faults  which  he  saw  in  the  men  proceed- 
ed  from  some  uncommon  cayse,  or  perhaps  from  his  igno» 

*  Captain  Peebles  served  as  a  volunteer  with  Montgomery's  HighUnderSf 
and  was  promoted  to  the  42d  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Bushy  Run,  in  I763L 
He  retired  from  the  service  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1783»  and  when 
the  former  editions  were  printed,  was  the  last  surviving  ofBcer  of  those  who 
served  with  Montgomery's  and  with  the  Royal  Highlanders  in  the  Seven  Years* 
'War.    He  died  in  lS2lf  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 
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ranee  of  their  character,  and  from  the  harsh  measures  and 
intemperate  language  which  he  used  towards  them,  and 
against  which  their  spirit  revolted ;  while^  had  he  pursued 
a  contrary  line  of  conduct,  they  would  probably  have  been 
as  qniet  and  obedient  to  his  orders  as  they  had  formerly 
been  to  his  predecessors. 

To  return  to  the  army  at  New  York.  Sir  Henry  Clin* 
ton,  wishing  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and  under* 
take  some  enterprise  of  importance,  determined  to  make 
an  attack  on  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina, 
Having  made  his  arrangements  for  this  purpose^  he  left 
General  Knyphausen  in  the  command,  and,  embarking  the 
troops  intended  for  Charlestown,  sailed  from  New  York  <m 
the  26th  of  December.  Such  was  the  severity  of  the  wea^ 
ther,  however,  that,  although  the  voyage  might  have  been 
accomplished  in  ten  days,  it  was  the  1 1th  of  February  1780 
before  the  troops  disembarked  on  John*s  Island,  thirty 
miles  from  Charlestown.  Several  of  the  transports  w^e 
driven  out  of  their  course ;  others  were  taken ;  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  horses,  both  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  died 
on  the  voyage.  So  great  were  the  impediments  to  be  over^ 
i:ome,  and  so  cautious  was  the  advance  of  the  General,  that 
it  was  the  29th  of  March  before  the  besieging  army  crossed 
Ashley  River.  The  following  day  they  encamped  c^posite 
the  American  lines. 

On  the  1st  of  April  they  broke  ground  in  front  of  Charles* 
town.  The  American  General  Lincoln  commanded  in  the 
town,  and  had  strengthened  the  place  in  all  its  defences^ 
both  by  land  and  water,  in  such  a  manner  as  threatened  to 
render  the  siege  both  a  tedious  and  difficult  undertakings. 
Being  probably  aware  of  this,  the  Commander-in-Chief  or- 
dered the  Royal  Highlanders  and  Queen's  Rangers  to  join 
him  before  Charlestown,  which  they  did  on  the  Idth  of 
April,  having  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  3 1st  of  Mardu 
After  this  the  siege  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner,  till  the 
|2ih  of  May,  when  the  garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of 
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war.  The  loss  of  the  British  and  Hesuatis,  on  this  occa- 
«on»  was  76  killed^  and  18d  wounded;  and  that  of  the  42d» 
Lieutenant  Macleod  and  9  privates  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
Alexander  Grant  *  and  14  privates  wounded. 

After  the  troops  had  taken  possession  of  Charlestown^ 
the  41id  and  Light  infantry  were  ordered  to  Monck's  Corner 
on  a  foraging  party,  and,  returning  on  the  2d,  they  em"* 
barked  on  the  4th  of  June  for  New  York,  along  with  the 
Grenadiers  and  Hessians.  After  being  encamped  for  some 
time  on  Staten  Island,  Valentine's  Hill,  tad  other  stations 
in  the  province  of  New  York|  they  went  into  winter  quar« 
ters  ID  0x9  capital  of  the  province.  From  this  period,  as  the 
regiment  was  not  engaged  in  any  active  service  during  the 
war,  the  changes  of  encampments  and  cantonments  are  too 
trifling  to  be  noticed.  About  this  time  100*recruits  arrived 
from  Scotland,  all  young  men  in  the  full  vigour  of  health,, 
and  ready>fbr  immediate  service. 

.  Having,  on  the  15th  of  October  1781,  received  informa* 
tion  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  surro.unded  by  a  superioj^ 
force  at  York  Town,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  immediately  em* 
barked  with  7000  men  for  his  relief  ^  but  on  reaching  the 
capes  of  the  Chesapeak,  and  receiving  accounts  that  his 
Lordship  had  surrendered,  he  returned,  and  disembarked 
the  troops  at  New  York  and  Staten  Island* 

•  iTho  wound  of  LictilsasAt  Grant  wit  mbarkabto  for  iti  apparant  fev^rkj. 
but  haviog  a  good  constitution,  And  a  healthy  habit  of  b0dy,  hs  lOOn  ra- 
corered.  A  six  pound  ball  struck  Mr  Grant  on  tb«  back  in  a  tlantlng  direc" 
tion,  near  the  right  shoulder,  carrying  away  the  entire  scapula,  with  sete* 
i%l  other  bones,  and  leaving  the  whole  surrounding  parts  in  such  a  state,  that 
be  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground,  the  only  care  <^  the  surgeons  being  to 
make  him  as  ea«y  as  possible  for  the  short  time  they  believed  he  had  to  live. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  his  quarters,  afad,.  to  tha  surprise  of  the  sur^ 
gedbs,  they  found  him  alive  the  following  morning,  and  free  of  fever  and  all 
bad  symptoms.  In  a  short  time  he  recovered  completely,  and  served  many 
years  in  perfect  health,  lie  died  in  1807,  major  on  half  pay  of  the  78th  regi- 
mtot.  He  was  son  to  Golonel  Grant  of  Moy,  who  died  in  April  1822,  and 
who  is  noticed  in  the  Appendix  as  having  been  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  having 
shot  Munro  of  Culcairn  in  1746. 
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On  the  28th  of  April  1 78^9  Major  Graham  succeeded  to 
the  lieutenant^colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Highland  regiment  iB 
the  room  of  Colonel  Stirling,  promoted  to  the  71st9  vice  Ge^ 
neral  Fraser  deceased ;  Captain  Walter  Home  of  the  Fusit- 
Jeera  succeeded  Major  Graham* 

While  the  regiment  was  quartered  at  Paulas  Hook^  tb^ 
{advanced  post  from  New  York  leading  to  the  Jerseys,  som^ 
occurrences  took  place  equally  new  and  disgraceful.  Seve? 
ral  of  the  men  deserted  to  the  enemy.  This  unexpected 
and  unprecedented  dereliction  of  duty  occasioned  much  sur- 
prise, and  various  causes  wer6  assigned  for  it :  the  prevail- 
i;ig  opinion  was,  that  the  men  who  had  been  received  froni 
the  26tb  regiment,  and  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at 
Saratoga,  had  been  seduced  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Apie- 
ricans,  by  promises  of  grants  of  lands,  and  other  indul«* 
gences.  Such  was  their  infatuation,  that  when  this  happen- 
ed it  was  quite  well  known  that  they  would  soon  have  their 
discharge,  with  a  government  grant  of  land  to  each  man. 
One  of  the  deserters,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Anderson,  wa; 
soon  afterwards  taken,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  shot. 
'  The  regiment  remained  in  Paulus  Hook  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  when  the  establishn^ent  was  reduced  to  eight 
<;ompanies,  of  fifty  men  eaph,  the  officers  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  companies  being  kept  as  supernumeraries  in  the  regi- 
ment, to  succeed  as  vacancies  occurred.  A  number  of  the 
men  were  discharged  at  their  own  request,  and  their  place 
t^as  supplied  by  those  who  wished  to  remain  in  the  country, 
instead  of  ^ing  home  with  their  regiments.  These  were 
taken  from  Eraser's  and  Macdonald's  Highlanders,  and  from 
the  Edinburgh  and  the  Dtike  of  Hamilton's  regiments.  Fron^ 
these  corps  a  sufficiency  of  good  men,  for  so  small  an  esta^ 
b}ishmept,  was  easily  obtained. 

.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  casualties  from  the  year  1776  to  the 
peace.  The  nature  of  the  service  duripg  the  latter  period 
of  the  war  was  more  fatiguing  than  dangerous,  and  consc- 
cucntl^  the  loss  was  moderate. 
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Beiurn  of  Killed  and  Wounded  during  the  American  Revalue 

tionary  War,/rom  X776  to  178S, 
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1776,  August  22d  and  27th.  Long 
Islam),  induding  the  battle  of 
Brooklyn  . 

Scplemher  16th.    York  Island 
supporting  Light  Infantry 

November  16th.  Attack  on  Fort 
Washington 

December  22d.  At  Black  Horse 
on  the  Delaware 
i777,  February  13th.  At  Amboy,  Gre^ 
nadier  company 

May  10th.     Pisquatua,  Jerseys 

SeptoQiberllth.  Battle  of  Bran- 
dy Wine 

October  5th.  Battle  of  German- 
Town,  the  light  company 

1778,  March  22d.     Foraging  parties 

Jerseys 
June  28  th.  Battle  of  Monmouth, 
Jerseys 

1779,  February  26th.  Elisabeth  Town, 

Jerseys 

178a  April  and  May  to  12th.     Siege 
of  Cbarlestowa         .        • 
March  16th.     Detachment  sent 
to  forage  flrom  New  York  to 
the  Jerseys 

1781,  September  and  October.  York 
Town,  in  Virginia,  light  com- 
pany •  t 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned;  that,  before  the  regi- 
ment left  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1776,  the  men  had  beei| 
furnished  with  broadswords  and  pistols.  The  latter  wer^ 
of  the  old  Highland  fashion,  with  iron  stocks.  The§Q 
being  considered  unnecessary   except  in   the  ficld^   were 

*  Ensign  Mackenzie,  killed  on  tliis  occasion,  although  an  officer  of  approved 
merit,  had  been  fourteen  years  an  ensign :  so  slolv  was  promotion  in  thoi»e 
days. 
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not  intended,   like  the  swords,  to  be  worn  by  the  men 
in  quarters*     When  the  regiment  took  the  field  on  Sta- 
ten  and  Long  Island,  it  was  said  ihat  the  broadswords 
retarded  the  men  by  getting  entangled  in  the  brushwood, 
juid  they  were,  therefore,  taken  from  them,  and  sent  on 
board  the  transports.     Admittuig  that  the  objection  was 
well  founded,  so  far  as  regarded  the  swords,  it  certainly 
could  not  apply  to  the  pistob.    In  a  close  woody  country, 
where  troops  are  liable  U>  sudden  attacks  and  surprises  by 
a  bidden  enemy,  such  a  weapon  is  peculiarly  useful.    It  is» 
therefore,  difficult  to  discover  a  good  reason  for  laying  them 
aside.     Neither  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  objec* 
tion  to  the  restlmptioh  of  the  broadsword,  when  the  service 
alluded  to  terminated.     The  marches  through  the  woods  of 
Long  Island  were  only  a  few  miles ;  whereas  we  have  seen 
that  the  two  battalioris  of  the  42d,  and  Fraser's  and  Mont* 
gbmery's  Highlanders  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  carried  the 
broadsword  on  all  their  marches,  through  woods  and  fo- 
rests of  mahy  hundred  miles  in  extent     In  the  same  man* 
ner^  the  swords  were  carried  in  Martinique  and  6uada« 
loupe,  islands  intersected  with  deep  ravines,  aud  covered 
with  woods  no  less  impervious  than  the  thickest  and  closest 
woods  of  America.     Butf  on  that  service,  the  broadsword, 
f2lr  from  being  complained  of  as  an  incumbrance,  was,  on 
niany  occasions^  of  the  greatest  efficacy  when  a  decisive  bk>w 
was  to  be  struck,  and  the  enemy  were  to  be  overpowered  by 
ah  attack  hand  to  hand.     I  have  been  told  by  several  old 
officers  and  soldiers  who  bore  a  part  in  these  attacks,  that 
an  enemy  who  stood  for  many  hours  the  fire  of  musketry, 
invariably  gave  way  when  an  advance  was  made  sword  in 
hand.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  weapon  which  the  High* 
landers  could  use  so  well,  should,  together  with  the  pistol, 
which  is  peculiarly  serviceable  in  close  woody  countries, 
have  been  taken  from  the  soldiers,  and  after  the  expense  of 
purchase  had  been  incurred,  sent  to  rust  and  spoil  in  a  store. 
They  were  never  restored,  and  the  regiment  has  had  neither 
swords  nor  pistols  since.     It  has  been  said  that  the  broad- 
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is  not «  weapon  to  contend  with  the  bayonet.  Cer- 
tainly, to  all  appearance,  it  is  not ;  yet  facts  do  not  war- 
rant the  superioiity  of  the  latter  weapon.  From  the  bat- 
tle of  Cnlloden,  where  a  body  of  aDdisciplined  Highland- 
era,  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  with  their  broadswords,  cut 
their  way  through  some  of  the  best  disciplined  and  most 
approved  regiments  in  the  British  army,  (drawn  np,  too^ 
on  a  field  eactren^ely  favourable  for  regular  troops,)  down 
till  the  time  when  the  swords  were  taken  from  Uie  High- 
landers, the  bayonet  was  in  every  instance  overcome  by  the 
sword* 

On  the  SSd  of  October  178S,  the  regiment  removed  to 
Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  enjoyed  the  best 
health,  and  where  they  remained  till  the  year  1786,  when 
the  battalion  embarked,  and  sailed  for  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  two  companies  being  detached  to  the  island  of  St 
John. 

Some  difficulties  occurred  this  year  with  regard  to  the 
promotion  of  officers  in  both  battalions.  As  the  second  waa. 
serving  in  India,  it  was  thought  that  the  vacancies  in  each 
battalion  should  be  filled  up  as  in  a  distinct  regiment. 
This  question  being  referred  to  a  Board  of  General  O^cerai 
it  was  determined  thaf  the  promotions  should  go  on  in  both 
battalions  as  in  one  regiment ;  and  that  on  a  reduction,  the 
juniors  of  each  rank  should  first  be  reduced,  without  regard 
to  which  battalion  they^  belonged.  This  was  thought  to 
bear  hard  on  the  officers  of  the  first  battalion,  all  the  juniors 
of  which  except  the  younger  ensigns  had  served  Imger 
than  those  of  the  second.  Lieutentants  James  and  Alex« 
ander  Stewart,  the  two  senior  lieutenants,  declined  purcha- 
sing two  companies  that  became  vacant,  from  a  dread  of  the 
reduction,  as  these  companies  would  be  the  juniors.  So  slow 
was  promotion,  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  17D1  that  an* 
other  opportunity  oflered  for  those  gentlemen  to  purchase* 
No  reduction,  however,  took  place;  for  in  the  year  1786, 
the  second  battalion  was  formed  into  a  distinct  regiment, 
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and  nunibered  the  73d|  with  the  facings  green  instead  of 
blue* 

let  eonsequence  of  preparations  for  war  with  Holland  in 
17879  two  companies  were  added  to  the  raiment.  Cap- 
tains William  Johnstone  and  {lobert  Christie^  who  had  pur- 
chiised  the  companies  refused  by  the  Lieutenants  Stewarts^ 
and  had  hitherto  remained  in  second,  succeeded  to  the  addi* 
tional  companies.  Ensign  James  Rose,  and  Lieutenant  Ro* 
bert  Maedonald,  brother  of  Sanda,  from  the  half  pay  of 
Eraser's  regiment,  were  appointed  lieutenants,  and  Ensign 
David  Stewart,  Garth,  from  the  half  pay  of  the  Athola 
Highlanders,  and  James  Stuart,  nephew  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  ensigns  on  the  augmentation.  ^ 

*  On  the  1st  of  June  Uiis  year.  Lord  John  Murray  died,  in  the  forty -sccon^ 
year  of  his  command  of  the  regiment,  and  was  succeeded  by  Major- General 
Sir  Hector  Monra  It  is  said  Uiat  Lord  Eglinton  was  much  disappointed  on 
that  occasion.  He  had  formed  an  attachment  to  the  Highland  soldiers^  wheik- 
he  Commanded  his  Highland  regiment  in  the  Seven- years*  War;  and,  owing  to 
Lord  J.  Murray*s  great  age,  liad  long  looked  to  the  command  of  the  Royal 
Iliglilandcrs.  In  Lord  Nortli*s  administration,  and  likewise  in  Mr  Pitt's,  he 
had,  in  some  measure,  secured  the  succession ;  but  tlic  King  had  previously^ 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  his  ministers,  assented  to  an  application  from 
Sir-  II.  Munra  Lord  Eglinton  was  appointed  to  the  Scots  Greys  on  the  ftrsi 
vacancy.  Till  Lord  John  Murray  was  disabled  by  age,  he  was  tlie  friend  and 
supporter  of  every  deserving  ofUcer  and  soldier  in  the  regiment.  The  public 
journals  during  the  German  or  Scven-years*  War  give  many  instances.  I  shall 
notice  one.  When  the  disabled  soldiers  came  home  from  Ticonden^a  in  1758^ 
to  pass  the  Board  at  Chelsaa,  it  is  stated,  '<  Tliat  the  morning  they  were  to  ap-' 
pear  before  the  Board,  he  was  in  London,  and  dressed  himself  in  the  full 
Highland  uniforro,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  all  thoee  who  could 
walk,  be  marched  to  Chelsea,  and  explained  their  case  in  su<;h  a  mannt^r  tQ 
the  Commissioners,  that  all  obtained  the  pension.  He  gave  them  five  guineas 
to  drink  the  King's  health,  and  their  friends  with  the  regiment,  and  two  gui- 
neas to  eacli  of  those  who  had  wives,  and  he  got  the  whole  a  free  passage  to 
Perth,  with  an  offer  to  such  as  chose  to  settle  on  his  estate,  to  give  them  a 
house  and  garden.  '*  f  Tliis,  it  is  added,  was  soon  known  in  the  North,  and 
greatly  encouraged  recruiting.  At  tliat  time,  indeed,  the  regipncnt  got  moro 
m^n  Uian  they  nxjuired*     Lord  John  was  attentive  to  the  intf^est  of  the  ofl^> 

f  We&tmin&tcr  Journal. 
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In  the  month  of  August  1789,  the  re^^ment  embarked 
ftjt  England,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth  in  October,  nfief 
fin  absence  of  fourteen  years.  Immediately  on  landing,  the^ 
inarched  to  Guildford^  and  thence  continued  their  route  to 
the  North,  passing  over  Flnchlcy  Common,  where  numbcrt 
flocked  to  see  them,  no  Highland  corps  having  been  in  that 
neighbourhood  since  the  year  174'5,  when  the  same  reg?- 
ment,  then  the  43d,  or  Sempill's  Highlanders,  was  station- 
ed there  for  a  few  weeks  on  its  return  from  Flanders.  In 
November  they  reached  Tynemoutb  barrac&s,  where  they 
passed  the  winter*  While  there  they  were  reinforced  by 
245  young  recruits,  raised  by  the  officers  who  had  been  left 
at  home  for  that  purpose.  * 

In  the  month  of  May  1790,  they  marched  to  Glas^gow^ 
through  Berwick  and  Edinburgh.  In  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  England,  their  reception  was  warm  and  c^ordialj  but  not 
so  enthusiastic  as  that  expressed  on  the  return  of  the  regi-^ 
ment  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wars  of  1802  and  1815.  In 
America  the  service  was  far  less  brilliant,  and  the  interval 
that  had  elapsed  between  the  war  and  their  arrival  rendered 
the  recollection  of  their  services  less  vivid. 

Fortunately  their  stay  in  Glasgow  was  short;  for  thd 
hospitality  with  which  the  men  were  treated,  and  the  faci- 
lity of  procuring  ardent  spirits^  led  to  an  evident  relaxation 

cers,  and  vigilant  diat  their  promotion  should  not  be  interrupted  hy  ministerial 
or  other  influence.  On  several  occasions,  he  got  officers  removed  wlio  had 
been  put  over  his  own.  Once  he  came  express  from  Ireland,  and  had  an  aa* 
dicnce  of  the  King,-  in  consequence,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  of  two 
lieutenants  having  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  while  the  en- 
signs of  his  regiment  were  passed  over.  In  the  first  instance  he  failed,  but  Uie 
two  were  afterwards  removed. 

In  those  days  the  value  of  such  a  friend  to  support  his  officers  was  of  more 
importance  than  now,  when  equal  justice  is  done  to  all. 

*  At  this  time  there  took  place  a  small  alteration  in  the  military  appoint- 
menu  of  the  men.  The  black  leather  belts  for  the  bayonet  were  laid  aside,  and 
white  buff  belts  supplied.  Officers*  epaulettes,  which  bad  formerly  lieen  very 
small,  and  only  cost  eighteen  diilliiigs,  were  then  enlarged  to  the  present  size. 
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of  discipline,  Tliis  eyil,  howerer,  was  only  transient,  and 
of  no  considerable  extent*  But  the  circumstance  attracted 
more  notice^  both  on  account  of  the  estimation  in  which  th^ 
regiment  was  beld^  and  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Glasgow 
populace  against  the  military,  the  source  of  many  broils  and 
dispute?.  The  kindred  feelings  of  cordiality  and  kindnesa 
which  then  existed,  was  therefore  the  more  remarkable.  * 

*  Such  was  the  hospitality  of  the  iohabitaiits,  that  it  waa  dlfBcolt  to  pretent 
them  fkam  going  about  with  bottles  of  whiakj,  fordng  drams  on  the  sentuielft 
•■duty. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Edinburgh  CasOe,  1791— JZoM-MiVf,  n92^War,  llBS^Emiart 
— Jain  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  York  at  Menin^  1793 — 
Osiend — Nieuport — England,  1794 — Ostend — Join  the  Duke  of 
York'-^Nimeguen — Inclement  season^^Bremen^England. 

In  conseqaence  of  preparations  for  an  expected  rupture 
with  Spain  in  the  year  1790,  the  establishment  was  aug* 
mented ;  but,  as  recent  circumstances  in  the  Highlands  had 
excited  a  strong  sensation  among  the  people,  the  regiment 
was  not  successful  in  recruiting. 

Several  independent  companies  were  this  summer  raised. 
One  of  these,  a  fine  band  of  young  Highlanders,  recruited 
by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  joined  the  42d,  along  with  hi« 
Lordship,  who  had  exchanged  with  Captain  Alexander 
Grant. 

In  November,  the  regiment  marched  to  Edinburgh  Cas* 
tie,  and  was  a  year  stationed  in  that  garrison.  In  this  in* 
terval,  it  was  remarked,  that  more  fires  occurred  in  the 
town  than  during  any  known  period  of  the  same  extent ; 
vand  an  opportunity- was  thus  afforded  for  the  display  of  that 
alacrity  with  which  the  men  turned  out  on  any  alarm.  After 
being  reviewed,  in  June  1791,  by  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  they  marched  to  the  North  in  Octo* 
ber.  Their  head- quarters  were  at  Fort  George:  one  com- 
pany was  stationed  at  Dundee,  one  at  Montrose,  two  at  A* 
berdeen,  and  one  in  Banff. 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  they  assembled  at  Fort  George^ 
from  thence  marched  to  Stirling  in  July,  and  were  reviewed 
there  by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-General  Leslie.  They 
afterwards  marched  northward,  and  were  cantoned  aloqg^ 
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the  coast  towns  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding 
year. 

In  autumn,  the  whole  were  ordered  into  Ross-shire,  oa  * 
account  of  some  distprbances  among  the  inhabitants,  great 
numbers  of  whom  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  farms^  in 
consequence  of  the  new  system  of  converting  large  tracts  of 
tountry  into  pasture.  The  manner  in  which  the  people 
ga^e  vent  to  their  grief  and  rag^  when  driven  from  their 
imcient  homes,  showed  that  they  did  not  nrerit  this  treat- 
ment, and  that  an  improper  estimate  had  been  formed  of 
their  character.  A  few  months  after  these  cold-hearted 
wholesale  ejectments,  those  who  were  permitted  to  remain 
as  cottagers  rose  in  a  body,  and,  collecting  all  the  sheep 
which  bad  been  placed  by  the  great  stock  farmers  on  the 
|K>8sessions  which  they  themselves  had  formerly  held,  they 
drove  the  whole  before  them,  with  an  intention  of  sending 
ihem  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  country ;  thinking,  ii^ 
their  simplicity  and  despair,  that,  if  they  got  quit  of  thf 
aheqr^  they  \fould  be  again  reinstated  in  their  farms.  (^ 
this  state  of  insurrection  they  continued  for  some  time^  but 
no  act  of  violence  or  outrage  occurred^  nor  did  the  she^p 
6uffer  in  the  smallest  degree  beyond  what  resulted  from  the 
fiuig«es  of  the  journey,  and  the  temporary  loss  of  their  pas-^ 
ture^  Though  pressed  with  hunger,  these  conscientious 
peasants  did  not  take  a  single  animal  for  their  own  use,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  occasional  supplies  of  mc^  or 
victuals  which  they  obtained  in  the  course  of  their  journey. 
To  quell  these  tumults^  which  occasioned  little  less  alarm 
fonong  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ross  than  the  Rebellion 
of  1745,  the  42d  regiment  were  ordered  to  proceed,  by 
forced  marches  and  by  the  shortest  routes,  to  Ross-shire. 

When  they  reached  the  expected  scene  of  action,  there 
was,  fortunately,  no  enemy ;  for  the  people  had  aeparaited 
and  disappeared  of  their  own  accord.  Fortunate,  indeed,  it 
was  that  the  affair  was  concluded  in  this  manner,  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  turning  their  arms  against  their  fathers,  their  bror 
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diersy  and  their  friends,  tousi  have  been  in  the  Ust  d^^e 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  jM>Idiers,  and  dangerous  to  their 
discipline, — setting  their  duty  to  their  King  and  country  in 
•opposition  to  filial  affection  and  brotheriy  love  and  friend* 
ship*  * 

After  passing  the  summer  and  autumn  in  marching  and 
eouoterroarching,  in  consequence  of  the  riots  and  insurree* 
tions  of  their  countrymen  against  their  landlords,  a  circum* 
stance  somewhat  novel  in  these  regions,  and  one  of  the  first 
m^mpioms  of  the  effects  of  that  kind  of  civilization  x»hich  it 
practised  in  the  Highlandsj  the  Royal  Highlanders  were, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  as  actively  employed 
against  the  Lowlanders,  who  were  tiotmg,  and  hangings 
drowning,  and  burning  the  effigies  of  those  whom  they  call-' 
^  their  political  oppressors ;— a  species  of  refinement  in  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments  towards  their  superiors,  to 
whidi  the  ignorant  Highlanders  have  not  yet  attained  (  but 
Ihey  are  in  full  progress  to  this  state  of  civilized  and  en- 
lightened improvement,  which  must  afford  high  gratification 
to  those  philanthropists  and  patriots  who  have  so  materially 
jcontributed  to  forward,  and  bring  into  practice)  ^*  tho$e 
kkssed  results  of  our  labofirs  in  the  vineyard, "  as  is  reported 

^  I  was  a  very  yming  soldier  at  the  time^  but  on  no  sobiteqiient  oecasioa 
wen  my  feelings  so  powerfully  exdted  as  on  this.  To  a  military  man  it  could 
not  but  be  gratifying  to  sef.  the  men,  in  so  delicate  and  trying  a  situstioD,  ma- 
nifesting a  full  determination  to  do  their  duty  against  whomsoever  their  efforts 
should  be  directed ;  while,  to  their  fewHngs  of  humanity,  the  necessity  of  turn-* 
ing  their  arms  against  their  friends  and  rriations,  {M-esented  a  severe  altema- 
dve.  Eighteen  of  the  rioters  were  sent  to  Inverness  far  triaL  Thi^  werv  #• 
loqufintly  defended  by  Mr  Charles  Bossy  advocate^  one  of  their  own  potisAqp- 
mm  i  but,  as  their  conduct  was  illegal,  and  the  offence  dearly  pro^e4»  thfy 
were  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  tran^wrted  to  Botany  Bay.  J.t 
would  appear,  however,  that,  though  the  legality  of  the  verdict  and  sentence 
could  not  be  questioned,  these  did  not  carry  along  with  thefn  the  public  xipi- 
nioot  which  was  probably  the  cause  that  the  escape  of  the  ptisonos  was  lii.-S 
mamar  cosnived  ^$  fyr  diey  diM^nwared  «iit  of  pn^oa,  no  fin»  it^fwhsarv 
and  were  never  inquired  after  or  molested. 

\0U  U  DO 
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'by  some  fibcieties  established  for  the  reh'gious  and  moral  im* 
provement  of  the  Highlanders.  The  inhabitants  of  Perth^ 
Dundee,  and  some  other  towns,  amused  themsdves  with 
planting  the  tree  of  liberty,  dancing  round  it,  and  threaten- 
ing Tengeance  on  all  who  should  oppose  them.  The  regi- 
inent  was  hurried  South  as  rapidly  as  it  went  North ;  and, 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  garrisoned  the  town  of  Dun- 
dee, and  all  the  coast  as  far  as  Fort  George* 

Hostilities  having  been  declared  against  France,  the  whole 
regiment  was  assembled  at  Montrose  in  April  1793,  pre- 
paratory to  a  march  southward.  The  establishment  was  or- 
dered to  be  augmented  to  750  men,  but  the  regimental  re- 
cruiting parties  were  not  successful.  The  late  transactions 
'in  Ross-shire  began  to  show  their  baneful  influence.  It  was 
not  now,  as  in  1756  and  1776,  when  the  regiment  was  com- 
pleted to  more  than  1 100  men  in  a  few  weeks ; — as  quickly, 
indeed,  as  they  could  be  collected  from  their  distant  dis- 
tricts. Nor  was  it,  as  in  1755,  when  the  Laird  of  Mackin- 
tosh completed  a  company  in  one  day.  *  The  same  corps, 
in  1798,  must  have  gone  on  service  with  little  more  than 
400  men,  had  not  orders  been  issued  for  raising  indepen- 
dent companies ;  so  opposite  were  the  feelings  and  disposf- 
f&ons  of  the  people  at  different  periods, — afibrding  a  striking 
example  of  the  difierencc  when  people  are  harshly  or  kindly 

• 

*  Id  the  year  1755,  when  the  establishment  of  the  regiment  was  avgmented 
preparatory  to  the  war,  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh,  then  a  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment, had  the  charge  of  all  the  recruiting  parties  sent  from  Ireland  to  the 
Highlands,  and  quickly  collected  500  men,  the  number  he  was  desired  to  re- 
cmil* '   Of  these  he  enlisted  87  men  in  one  forenoon. 

One  meming,  as  he  was  sttling  at  breakfast  in  Inverness,  SS  young  men 
of  the  name  of  Macpherson,  from  Badenoch,  appeared  in  fVont  of  the  win- 
dow, with  an  offer  of  their  serrice  to  Mackintosh ;  thenr  own  immediate  chief, 
the  Laird  of  Cluny,  being  then  in  exile,  in  consequence  of  his  attainder  after 
Ae  Rebellian.  Tlie  late  General  Skinner  of  the  engineers  was  at  breakfast 
with  MMkintosb  that  morning ;  and  being  newly  arrived  in  that  part  of  dM 
•ountry,  the  wbole  scene,  with  all  its  circumstances,  made  an  impression  on 
his  mind  which  be  never  forgot 
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treated.  Two  of  the  companies  raised  by  Captains  Dayid 
Hunter  of  Burnside  and  Alexander  Campbell  of  Ardcbat- 
tan,  were  ordered  to  join  the  4<2d  regiment.  On  the  whole* 
ibese  were  good  men,  but  not  of  the  same  descriptioa  with 
those  who,  in  former  times,  were  so  ready  to  join  the  stand* 
ard  of  the  Black  Watch. 

In  May,  the  regiment  marched  from  Montrose  to  Mus- 
selburgh, and  embarked  there  on  the  8th  for  Hull.  In 
(hat  town  the  appearance  of  the  Highlanders  occasioned 
much  interest  and  surprise,  as  no  plaids  or  bonnets  had  as 
yet  been  seen  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire.  The  people  diow* 
ed  them  great  hospitality,  and  were  so  well  satisfied  witk 
their  conduct,  that,  after  they  embarked  for  Flafiders^  the 
town  of  Hull  sent  each  man  a  present  of  a  pair  gf  shoes,  a 
flannel  shirt,  and  worsted  socks;  a  very  seasonable  supply 
for  a  November  encampment. 

In  August  they  reached  Gosport,  and  remained  tkere  till 
the  middle  of  September,  when  they  sailed  for  Ostend,  where 
they  landed  on  the  Ist  of  October,  and  two  daya  after,  join- 
nd  the  army  under  bis  Royal  Higjbness  the  Duke  of  Yorik, 
then  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  Menin.  This 
camp  was  soon  broken  up;  and  his  Royal  Highness  march- 
edr  with  the  combined  armies,  to  join  the  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  then  before  Maubeuge. 

The  19th  27th,  42d,  and  57th  regiments  were  ordered 
back  to  England,  to  join  an  expedition  then  preparing 
under  their  old  commander  in  America,  Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral  Sir  Charles  Grey,  against  the  French  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies.  While  those  regiments  lay  on  board 
in  the  harbour  of  Ostend,  the  enemy,  who  were  then  before 
Nienpott,  pressed  that  town  so  vigorously,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  send  immediate  relief.  For  this  purpose.  Sir 
Charles  Grey  and  Major-  General  Thomas  Dundas  had 
come  from  England ;  and  the  42d  regiment,  with  the  Light 
companies  of  the  19th,  27th,  and  57th  regiments,  were  dia- 
embarked  and  marched  to  Nieuport.  The  place  was  then 
garrisoned  by  the  53d  regiment,  and  a  small  battalion  of 
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Hesftiani  wader  Colctiel  de  Wunnb,  who  defended  the 
places  wUh  great  courage  and  firmness,  against  a  very  supe* 
rior  Torce*  The  reinforcement  now  sent  was  rery  seasonable; 
for  the  works  were  so  extensive,  that  the  men  were  obliged 
to  be  on  duty  without  intermission.  The  enemy  kept  up  so 
constant  and  well-directed  a  fire,  that  upwards  of  400 
houses  were  destroyed  or  damaged^  However,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  reinforcement,  they  seemed  to  have  lost 
toll  hopes  of  success.  After  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  of 
^ot  and  shells  during  the  whole  night,  they  were  seen  at 
day^break,  moving  off  with  great  expedition,  leaving  se- 
veral pieces  of  CiEinnon,  mortars,  and  ammunition.  This 
sudden  retreat  occasioned  great  disappointment  to  many 
young  soldiers  of  the  Light  infantry,  and  the  Highlanders, 
who,  having  but  very  lately  arrived  in  the  seat  of  war,  were 
thus  disappointed  of  an  opportunity  of  facing  the  enemy, 
when  eager  to  make  their  deb&t  under  such  men  as  Gene- 
rals Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Thomas  Dundas.  Had  the 
«aemy  waited  another  day,  this  opportunity  would  have 
been  aff(Mpded>  as  it  was  resolved  that  General  Dundas 
should  attack  the  trendies;  and  with  the  ardour  of  this 
galtant  leader,  and  the  spirit  which  animated  the  troops, 
there  would  have  been  little  doubt  of  success.  The  loss  of 
the  garrison  was  inconsiderable ;  Lieutenant  Latham,  *  1 
sergeant,  and  2  privates,  were  killed ;  and  Captain  (now 
Cireneral  Sir)  Ronald  C.  Ferguson,  1  sergeant,  and  98  pri* 
vaS«es^  wounded.  Of  this  number  the  Highlanders  had  1  ser* 
getfit  and  and  1  private  killed,  and  two  privates  wounded. 
After  the  retreat  of  die  enemy,  the  detachment  marched 

*  The  late  of  Lieutenant  Latham  of  the  58d  dewr? es  to  be  noticed  as  a 
warning  to  young  officera^  He  waa  on  the  advanced  picquet,  which  was  pro. 
lected  by  a  smaU  entrenchment,  three  feet  in  height.  He  was  strictly  enjoined 
not  to  show  his  men>  as  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  were  all  around,  picking  off 
every  man  who  appeared.  But  in  his  eagerness  to  obserre  the  motions  of  the 
tnemy,  be  looked  orer  the  low  parapet,  forgetting  a  cocked  hat  half  a  foot 
Idgberlban  his  head.  An  enemy  took  such  a  correct  aim  at  the  hat,  that  ha 
'fint  hb  ball  through  Mr  Latham's  (breheiM),  and  killed  him  on  the  spot* 
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back  to  Ostend,  reimbarked  for  England,  an^  tfrriTed  at 
Portsmouth,  vbere  tbe  d^tination  of  the  regiment  was 
changed  from  an  expedition  to  the  west  Indies,  to  another 
then  forming  against  the  coast  of  France,  under  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Moira. 

At  this  time  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  on  Ma* 
jor  George  Dalrymple,  Cokme!  Graham,  who  had  held  the 
command  since  the  year  1781,  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade.  On  the  80th  of  November,  the  expe- 
dition sailed  in  three  brigades;  tbe  Highlanders  being  ii| 
the  first,  commanded  by  Brigadier- G^rferal  fjord  Catbcart. 
On  the  1st  of  December,  they  reached  the  Coast  of  Franco, 
to  the  eastward  of  Cape  la  Hogqe,  and  after  crntsing  about 
for  two  days,  put  into  Guernsey,  where  part  of  the  troopp 
landed,  and  remained  till  the  4th  of  January  1 794,  when 
the  whole  returned  to  Portsmouth.  On  the  2Ut  the  High- 
landers were  marched  to  Lymington,  being  still  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Cathcart. 

In  this  situation  they  remained  till  the  5th  of  June^  #hen 
au  encampment  was  formed  at  Netly,  in  Hampshire,  under 
the  Earl  of  Moira.  On  the  18th,  the  camp  broke  up^ 
and  the  troops  embarked  on  board  the  transports  for  Flan- 
ders. 

During  the  preceding  spring,  France  had  made  prodi* 
l^ous  preparations,  haying  raised  a  force  of  more  than 
1^00,000  men,  provided  with  every  necessary  accompanl^ 
ment  of  artillery  and  stores ;  the  whole  to  be  employed  in 
Flanders.  This,  with  the  partiaP  defection  of  Prussia 
after  having  accepted  the  British  subsidies,  placed  the 
allied  armies  in  a  very  critical  situation,  particularly  that 
small  part  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
French  Convention  sent  into  Flanders  their  ablest  gene- 
rals, Picbegru,  Moreau,  and  Jourdan,  who,  exasperated 
by  their  defeats  at  Cambray,  Landrecy,  Gateau,  and  Tour- 
nay,  determined  to  bring  forward  tbe  utmost  extent  of 
force  that  they  could  conimand.  In  consequence  of  these 
preparations,  the  original  destination  of  the  force  under  the 
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Earl  of  Moira  was  changed  to  this  great  theatre  of  the  war, 
and  again  sailed,  on  the  22d,  for  Ostend,  where  it  landed 
on  the  ^6th  of  June.  The  amount  of  this  reinforcement 
was  7000  men,  and  consisted  of  the  following  corps ;  the 
I9lh,  27th,  28th,  40th,  Royal  Highlanders,  54th,  67th,  59th, 
87th5  and  88th  regiments. 

Lord  Moira  had  now  to  decide  on  his  future  movements^ 
whether  he  should  remain  in  Ostend,  and  sustain  a  siege 
from  an  enemy  who  had  already  occupied  Ypres  and  Thou- 
reut,  and  were  ready  to  advance  upon  him;  or  whether  he 
should  force  a  march  through  the  enemy,  and  join  the  Duke  of 
York.  To  sustain  a  siege  in  Oistend,  would  have  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  enemy's  troops,  but  it  would 
have  deprived  his  Royal  Highness  of  a  very  necessary  rein- 
forcement, when  opposed  to  so  numerous  a  host  as  was 
now  ready  to  attack  him.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
march  forward,  and  to  embark  all  the  stores  from  Ostend, 
along  with  the  troops  left  to  garrison  the  place.  Both  ser- 
vices were  conducted  with  address  ^nd  precision.  The 
evacuation  and  embarkation  were  intrusted  to  Colonel 
Vyse,  who  bad  just  embarked  the  last  division,  as  the  first 
of  the  enemy  entered  the  town.  The  troops  were  stationed 
on  the  sand  hiils  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  ordered 
under  arms  ip  light  marching  order,  the  officers  leaving  all 
baggage  behind,  except  what  they  carried  on  their  backs. 
They  moved  off  the  ground  on  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
and  halting  ten  miles  beyond  the  town,  proceeded  at  mid- 
night towards  Ostaker,  and  reached  Alost  on  the  3d  of 
July.  While  in  this  place,  about  400  of  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry dashed  into  the  town,  and,  being  mistaken  for  Hes- 
sians, were  allowed  to  push  forward  unmolested  to  the  mar- 
ket place,  Colonel  Doyle,  who  rode  up  to  them,  was  ' 
wounded  by  a  cut  of  a  sabre,  before  the  mistake  was  dis- 
covered. However,  they  were  soon  driven  back  by  the 
8th  light  dragoons  and  the  picquets.  *  . 

.  *  A  Highlander  passing  Uircmgh  the  nurket-placc  witli  a  basket  on  his  head 
Ah  llic  cnciny  ru2»hcd  in,  on»  of  them  made  a  cut  at  the  hand  whidi  held  Uie 
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Oh  the  9th  the  troops  marched  by  Warloo's  camp,  and 
joined  the  Duke  of  York's  army  at  Malines.  This  was  a  fa-* 
tiguing  march,  but  it  had  been  so  well  conducted,  that  the 
enemy,  although  in  very  superior  numbers,  under  Genei*al 
Vandamme,  did  not  venture  upon  any  attack  except  thia 
dash  into  Alost*  A  succession  of  petty  skirmishes  occurred 
until  the  SOth,  when  Lord  Moira  resigned  his  command, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- General  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby.  The  brigades  of  the  army  were  changed  on  th6 
31  St  of  August,  and  the  third  brigade,  in  which  were  thfe 
Highlander?,  with  the  Guards,  formed  the  reserve  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant- General  Abercromby.  The 
enemy  having  obtained  possession  of  Boxtel  on  the  Hth 
of  September,  General  Abercromby,  with  the  reserve,  was 
ordered  to  force  them  from  this  position.  'The  third  bri- 
gade, now  under  the  command  of  the  Honourable  Lieu- 
t^n&nt- Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  of  the  SSd  regiment, 
marched  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  joined  the 
brigade  of  Guards*  When  they  approached  Boxtel,  the 
enemy  were  discovered  to  be.  in  too  great  force  to  be  at* 
tacked  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Various  movements 
took  place  till  the  6th  of  October,  when  the  army  crossed 
the  Waal  at  Nimeguen.  In  this  position,  there  were  seve* 
ral  smart  engagements  till  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when 
the  enemy  made  a  general  attack  on  all  the  advanced  posta 
of  the  af my.  The  whole  were  defended,  and  the  enemy 
repulsed  with  great  gallantry ;  but  the  37th  regiment,  mis- 
taking a  party  of  the  enemy  for  Rhoan's  hussars,  allowed 
them  to  advance  too  close.  In  consequence  of  this  mistake, 
that  galltiint  regiment'sust^ned  a  severe  loss  in  officers  and 
men,  * 

0  m 

basket,  and  wounded  hMA  severely/  However,  be  drew  his  bayonet  with  the 
oUier  hand,  and  attacked  the '  horseman,  who  made  o£  Macdonald  earried 
home  his  basket,  murmuring j  as  he  went  along,  that  he  had  not  a  broad* 
sword. 

*  llie  eneniy,  on  ipany  o^^asaons,  took  advantage  of  the  variety  of  uni 
forms  in  the  British  army,  and  frequently  dressed  parties  in  a  similar  manner 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  our  troops ,<«-iin  artifice  which  sometimes  sue 
cccded. 
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On  the  Sfth  iuid  f  dlh,  Ui«  emmy  renewed  tbeir  at* 
tacks  on  the  ootposts.  In  that  on  Fort  St  Andre,  Lie»- 
taoant*  General  Abercrombj  was  wonnded.  By  a  continu- 
ation of  this  system  of  incessant  attack,  the  outposts  were 
all  driven  in,  and  the  enemy,  having  established  themselTet 
in  flront  of  Mimegnen,  began  to  erect  batteries,  prepare^ 
lory  to  a  siege  of  the  place.  It  was  therefore  resolf  ed  t» 
attempt^ the  destruction  of  these  works,  and  on  the  4th  of 
November,  the  Hon.  Lteutenant^Gencral  De  Burgh,  with 
the  8th,  STthy  S8tb,  55th,  6dd,  and  78th  Highland  re* 
giment,  snpported  by  two  battalions  of  Swiss  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  some  regiments  of  dragoons,  was  ordered  on 
this  duty.  The  works  were  carried  with  all  the  gallantry 
to  be  expected  from  such  troops.  The  enemy  made  a  brave 
defence.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  1  sergeant,  and  SI 
rank  and  file,  killed,  and  1  field  officer,  5  captains,  5  sub* 
altems,  10  sergeants,  and  149  rank  and  file,  wounded« 
As  the  enemy  quickly  repaired  their  batteries,  and  conti*» 
nued  their  approaches  with  fresh  vigour,  it  was  found  ne« 
cessary  to  evacuate  the  town. 

After  this  evacuation,  which  took  place  on  the  7th,  the 
army  was.  cantoned  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  thej 
began  to  sufier  much  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
the  want  of  necessaries,  as  the  clothing  for  the  year  had 
not  been  received.  So  intense  was  the  frost,  that  the  ene- 
my were  enabled  to  cross  the  Waal  on  the  ice,  and,  by  »• 
vailing  themselves  of  their  superior  numbers,  to  commence 
active  operations.  As  they  threatened  the  towns  of  Culeti«> 
berg  and  Gorcum,  it  was  determined  to  compel  them  to 
repass  the  WaaK  About  8000  British,  among  whom  was 
the  third  brigade,  marched  against  them  on  the  ISth  of 
Peeemberf  The  ip'rench  were  posted  at  Thujl,  the  road 
to  which  was  Qanked  by  batteries  planted  in  the  Isle  of  Bom- 
iBeil,  the  place  itself  being  surrounded  with  entrenchments* 
These  obstacles  were  surmounted,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  the  French  were  forced 
from  all  their  posts,  and  obliged  to  re> cross  the  WaaK  with 
(be  loss  of  a  considerable  number  of  men,   and  several 
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pMccs  of  omiMii^  The  loss  of  the  British  "wba  cotnpara* 
tmly  trifling,  being  only  1  field  officer,  and  S  rank  and 
file,  killed,  and  1  drammer,  and  18  rank  and  file,  wddnded. 

The  enemy  having  again  crocsed  the  Waal  on  the  4th  of 
Janoary  1795,  and  taken  Thoyl,  General  Walmoden  sent 
orders  to  Generals  David  Dundas  and  Dulwich,  to  colled 
tkeir  forces  and  drive  them  back.  They  were  found,  how- 
ever, to  be  too  strong ;  and,  having  advanced  a  considerable 
force,  they  attacked  General  Dundas  at  Gildermalsen,  but 
were  received  with  great  firmness,  and  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  SOO  men.  The  British  lost  S  privates  killed,  and 
1  general  officer  (Sir  Robert  Lawrie),  2  captains,  I  subal- 
tern, and  54  privates,  wounded ;  the  loss  of  the  42d  being 
1  private  killed,  and  Lieutenant  CoU  Lamont,  and  T  pri- 
vates, wounded.  The  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  du« 
l»eB  which  pressed  upon  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulated  numbers,  and  successive  reinforcements  of  the 
enemy,  were  such  as  few  constitutions  could  withstand  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  with- 
draw, and  take  up  a  more  defensive  position  behind  the 
Leek.  During  the  preliminary  movements  in  eatecution  of 
this-  determination,  the  enemy  advanced  in  considerable 
force^  and  on  the  8th  attacked  the  troops  under  Lord  Cath- 
cart^  The  attack  was  made,  and  received  with  such  ener- 
gy, that  each  party  was  alternately  attacked  and  repulsed 
four  times  successively,  till  at  length  the  enemy  were 
forced  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  retreated  with  consider- 
able loss. 

On  this  occasion,  the  14th  and  Enniskillen  regiments  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves,  as  did  the  28th,  which 
came  up  towards  the  close  of  the  action,  and  decided  the 
day.  The  loss  was  4  subalterns,  and  IS  privates,^  killed, 
and  5  field  officers,  2  captains,  1  subaltern,  and  62  privates, 
wounded* 

Having  crossed  the  Waal  on  the  lOth  in  great  force,  the 
enemy  pressed  forward  on  the  British,  now  much  reduced 
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by  disease  and  accumulated  hardships;  *  and,  on  the  liib* 
Pichegru  made  a  general  attack  along  the  whole  line  from 
Arnheim  to  Amerougen,  when  the  British,  after  a  resistance 
which  continued  till  night,  retired  at  all  points.  But  they 
had  now  to  contend  with  a  worse  foe  than  the  French,  in 
the  inclemency  of  a  season  the  most  rigorous  ever  remem* 
bered.  In  this  dreadful  winter,  they  had  to  traverse  barren 
and  extensive  wastes,  and  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  the 
country  people,  who  could  not  be  softened  to  the  least  kind- 
ness by  the  sight  of  any  degree  of  misery,  however  extreme. 
Whether  a  British  soldier  was  starving  with  hunger,  or 
freezing  to  death,  the  doors  of  the  Dutch  boors  were  equal* 
ly  shut  against  him. 

The  misery  of  the  succeeding  retreat  to  Deventer  was 
such  as  had  not  then  been  experienced  by  any  modern  ar- 
my, and  has  only  been  exceeded  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
French  in  their  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.  There 
have  been  few  situations  where  the  courage,  constancy,  and 
temper  of  the  British  army  have  been  more  severely  tried, 
than  in  the  continuation  of  this  eventful  campaign,  and 
when  pursued  by  an  enemy  of  more  than  thrice  their  num- 
bers, through  a  country  so  hostile,  that  every  house  c6n<^ 
iained  an  inveterate  and  concealed  adversary,  ready  to  re- 
fuse the  slightest  shelter  to  the  harassed  soldiers.  Exhaust- 
ed by  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  the  army,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  reached  Bremen  in  two  divisions.  There 
the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  formed  a  noble  contrast  to 
the  conduct  of  those  through  whose  country  they  had 
marched,  and  whose  inveterate  hatred  little  merited  the 
forbearance  with  which  tliey  had  been  treated  by  the  Bri- 
tish. 

*  TIjc  mo&t  distressing  of  tlicse  was  the  state  of  the  hospitals,  of  wliicb  it  was 
observpd,  that  wlioevcr  entered  them  never  came  out  till  carried  to  ^le  grave  ; 
and  when  a  man  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  his  return  was  never  expected.     The 
consequent  impre^iou  on  the  mind^  of  the  sick,  and  the  fatal  effects  thereof, 
must  bo  evident. 
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■  On  the  14th  of  April,  the  whole  were  embarked,  and 
soon  after  sailed  for  England.  The  Highlanders,  having 
landed  at  Harwich,  proceeded  to  Chelmsford,  and,  in  the 
month  of  June,  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
Danbury,  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  William 
Meadows. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  last  campaign,  the  42d 
were  remarkably  healthy ;  for,  from  the  landing  at  Osterid 
in  June,  till  the  embarkation  in  April,  the  deaths  in  battle 
and  by  sickness  had  been  only  twenty- five, — a  small  num* 
ber,  considering  the  length  of  the  service,  the  fatigue  they 
underwent,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed.  Of  the  soldiers,  SOO  were  young  men 
recently  recruited.  They  had,  indeed,  a  great  advantage 
in  forming  themselves  on  the  habits  and  example  of  the 
more  experienced  soldiers;  for  many  still  remained  who 
had  served  in  America.  Without  taking  into  account  this 
advantage  over  a  young  corps,  where  all  are  inexperienced 
and  unprepared  for  emergencies  and  hardships,  it  would 
not  be  easy,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  hardihood 
and  capability  of  the  Highlanders,  to  account  for  this 
small  loss,  in  a  service  in  which  some  of  the  newly  raised 
regiments  bad  lost  more  than  SOO  men  by  disease,  and  many 
who,  left  behind  from  exhaustion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

In  September  1795,  the  regiment  was  augmented  to  1000 
men,  from  several  Highland  regiments  which  had  been  rais- 
ed the  preceding  year,  and  were  now  to  be  broken  up  and 
drafted  into  different  regiments.  The  Royal  Highlanders 
received  drafu  from  the  97th,  or  Strathspey  Highlanders, 
the  116th,  or  Perthshire  Highlanders,  132d,  or  Colonel 
Duncan  Cameron's,  and  lS3d,  or  Colonel  Simon  Eraser's 
regiment:  5  captains,  10  lieutenants,  and  2  ensigns  from 
the  116th,  were  also  appointed  to  the  4r2d;  the  captains  to 
be  in  second,  or  supernumeraries,  and  to  succeed  to  com- 
panies as  they  became  vacant.  This  was  considered  a  se- 
rious injury,  and  a  great  check  to  the  promotion  of  the 
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subalterns,  when  on  the  eTe  of  embarking  on  an  nnpleadant 
and  dangerous  service,  as  no  step  was  to  be  eiCpecled  till  the 
five  sopernumcrary  captains  had  got  companies.  A  repre* 
sentation  was  therefore  made,  and  one  of  the  captains  was 
jremoved. 

Although  these  drafts  furnished  many  good  and  senrice- 
able  men,  they  were,  in  many  respects,  very  inferior  to  for- 
mer recruits.  This  difference  of  character  was  more  par«- 
ticuLirly  marked  in  their  habits  and  manners  in  quarters, 
than  in  their  conduct  in  the  field,  which  was  always  unex- 
ceptionable. Having  been  embodied  for  upwards  of  eigh- 
teen months,  and  having  been  subject  to  a  greater  mixture 
of  character  than  was  usual  in  Highland  battalions,  these 
corps  had  lost  much  of  their  original  manners,  and  of  that 
strict  attention  to  religious  and  moral  duties,  which  distin- 
guished the  Highland  youths  on  quitting  their  native  glens, 
and  which,  when  in  corps  unmixed  with  men  of  different 
characters,  they  always  retained.  This  intermixture  pro- 
duced a  sensible  change  in  the  moral  conduct  and  character 
of  the  regiment. 
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SECTION  IX- 

JEspedUioH  to  the  West  IwSes^  noS'^Tempestwntt  Weather — Bar^ 
badoes^l^  Lucia,  1796^5^  Vtncent^Trinidad,  1797— Pori^ 
Rko—EKgland'^GibraUar— Minorca,  l79B^Sir  Ralph  Aier^ 
cromUf  auumeethe  Command^  180(^— C«&k^— ilfa£ta* 


At  this  period  Sir  Ralj^  Abercromby  assHined  the  com* 
mand  of  a  namerous  armament,  preparing  for  an  expeditioa 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  evils  sustained  in  the  late  unfor* 
tunate  expedition  to  the  Continent  made  GoTerDOseot  seBf 
sible  of  the  necessity  of  providing  the  soldiers  with  a  proper 
equipment,  and  with  articles  adapted  to  the  dimale  and  the 
service  in  which  they  were  to  be  engaged.  In  fitting  out 
tbe  present  armament,  therefore,  a  most  laudable  attentioh 
was  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  troops,  and  the  preservatioa 
of  their  health.  In  the  medical  department,  the  zeal  and 
exertions  of  Dr  Thomas  Young,  the  Physician-General, 
were  indefatigable.  He  was  ably  supported  by  Dr  William 
Wright,  whose  **  diversified  knowledge,  extensive  skill 
in  medicine,  and  long  experience  in  those  diseases  which 
attack  Europeans  in  the  West  Indies,"  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  that  duty;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  depart* 
ment, — so  essouial  an  accompaniment  in  all  military  en- 
terprises, more  especially  in  tropical  climates, — consisted  of 
men  of  talent,  zeal,  and  experience.  Ships  of  war  were  ap- 
propriated as  transports;  Sixteen  East  Indiamen,  and  a 
great  number  of  West  India  ships,  all  excellent  and  well 
appointe<l,  were  employed  for  the  same  purpose*  The 
troops  were  furnished  with  flannel  to  protect  them  from  the 
damps  and  chills  of  midnight,  more  destructive  to  soldiers 
than  heat,  in  a  West  India  campaign.  Abundant  supplies 
of  4>otatoes  and  other  vegetables  were  assigned  for  the  use 
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of  the  troops;  likewise  filtering  stones  for  purifying  the  wa- 
ter; and  not}iing,  in  short,  was  wanting  which  Ciiuld  con« 
tribute  to  their  comfort  while  on  board  the  transports.  If» 
therefore,  we  consider  the  talents  of  f!he  commandera^  tht 
courage  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  their  health  and  effi^ 
ciency,  the  excellent  state  of  the  ships,  and  the  skill  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  navigated,  few  expeditions  have  ever 
sailed  from  this  country  more  completely  appoiatcd*  * 

*  Hie  ydlow-fever  having  been  very  destructive  In  Ae  West  Indies,  during 
t&e  two  preceding  yea^,  many  precautions  were  taken  to  guard  the  soldiers 
•gainti  its  effecti  by  «  change  of  dolhing,  and  other  meosunes.  Among  thoto 
chMige«»  the  plaid,  kilt,  and  bonnet  of  the  HIghlandtfs  were  laid  a^ide^  and 
their  place  supplied  by  Russia  duck  pantaloons,  and  a  round  bat.     On  the  suii* 

*  •  •  "  * 

ject  of  this  alteration  their  were  various  opinions.  While  some  argued  that  po 
species  of  dress  was  worse  calculated  for  service  in  a  tropical  climate  than  that 
of  Uie  Highlanders ;  others  again  reprobated  the  linen  pantaloons,  which  they 
Mid  wone  to  fax  improper,  that,  in  the  frequent  torrents  of  raift  to  wWch  th4 
men  w^uld  secesaarily  be  exposed,  the  pantaloons,  when  ^el^  would  stkkicd 
their  1^  and  thighs,  and  before  they  were  dried,  after  the  falling  of  on^i  ^\^ff 
er,  would  be  wet  by  the  next ;  so  that,  by  keeping  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
constantly  damp,  agues,  rheumatisms,  and  various  other  diseases,  would  be  ee- 
■eratal.  And  the  bat  being  of  a  coarse  felt,  of  the  value  of  half-a-crown,  the 
SHt  shower  of  rain  would  destroy  its  shape ;  it  would  stick  dose  to  the  nien^ 
bfudsi  «nd  form  no  protection  against  the  sun.  As  the  felt  retaiosA  ibAdtrnp 
like  a  sponge,,  the  bead  would  be  subject  to  the  diseases  inc;idenl  t^.the^l^iqit 
parts,  by  the  chill  of  (he  linen  pantaloons;  whereas  the  bonnet^  being  9f  thijck 
woollen  cloth  stuffed  with  materials  of  the  same  substance,  and  covered  with 
feathers,  formed  a  complete  protection  against  the  effects  of  a  vertical  sun,  and 
when  the  ribbon  which  tightened  it  behind  was  loosened,  it  fell  doim  w^f  ttne 
mxh  And  made  a  warm  and  convenient  night-cap,  without  at  all  injui4h|;  It^ 
foaiL  Any  ai^terabundant  moisture  might  be  wrung  ou^  and  the  thidk#ess  6f 
the  woollen  substance  would  preserve  a  heat  calculated  to  prevent  any  bdd  c^' 
lects  from  the  damp.  When  the  kilt  and  hose  got  wet,  if  they  were  token  off 
(a  very  easy  operation)  and  wrung  in  the  same  manner,  they  might  be  Smm^- 
difftfcly  worn  vritlt  perfect  safety.  The  musquitoes  were  the  most  fro^bYesotfl^ 
annoyance  to  be  guarded  against  by  those  wearing  the  kilt ;  but  as  these  hnetfts 
seldom  attacked  people  in  day-ligbt,  and  only  in  particular  places  at  irigfat,  tUa 
olfaction  might  ba  overcome.  Such  were  the  arguments  and  reasons  advanced 
at  the  time.  The  Highlanders  made  a  very  mlaeeinly  and  unmilitary  app^ear. 
ance  in  their  felt  hats,  which  hung  down  on  each  sido  of  their  beads  like  Chi» 
earsof  asleutb*liound.  Experience  has  now  ptx>ved  that  neither  thds^  haxi,  n'Of 
the  linen  pantaloons,  were  sidtkl  to  a  campaign  in  the  West  Indies  ^Atfria^^m^ 
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1(1  this  exp^Hion  the  Commander-in-ChieT  was  assisted 
by  the  following  officers :  Major-Generals  Charles  Graham,- 
late  of  the  43d  regiment,  second  in  command,  Alexander 
Campbell  of  Monzie,  and  William  Morshead;  Brigadier- 
Generals  Perryn,  John  Moore,  Colin  Mackenzie,  the  Hon. 
John  Hope,  afterwards  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  (Adjutant- Gene- 
ral), the  Hon.  John  Knox,  (Quarter- Master-Gerieral);  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Donald  Macfdonald  of  the  55th  regi- 
ment, commanding  the  Reserve,  which  consisted  of  eighteen 
companies  of  Grenadiers,  and  the  Royal  Highland  regiment* 
The  other  corps  were  the26th  Light  Dragoons,  2d  or  Queen'sy 
Hd  or  Baffs,  8th  or  King's,  Uth,  19th,  27th  or  Enniskillen^ 
29th,  29th,  Slst  or  Young  Buils,  S3d,  37th,  S8th,  40th,  Royal 
Highlanders,  44th,  48th,  53d,  55th,  57th,  63d,  88th  or 
Connaught  Rangers;  in  all,  460  cavalry,  and  16,479  in- 
fantry. During  this  embarkation,  another,  intended  aiso 
bv  the  West  Indies,  took  place  at  Cork,  and  consisted  of 
Brigadier- Generals  Keppel,  Wilford,  Churchill,  Howe, 
and  Whitelocke,  with  the  13th,  14th,  17th,  18th,  2ist,  atid 
29th  Light  Dragoons,  amounting  to  2600  men;  and  17tb, 
5Sd,  39th,  56th,  67th,  93d,  and  99th  regiments  of  foot^ 
aiBOunting  to  ^680  rank  and  file,  and  making  the  whole 
foree  destined  for  the  West  Indies,  3060  cavalry,  ♦  and 
22,159  infantry. 

t$mj  cMson*  It  has  been  found  also,  tbati  as  the  Riusians  wear  a  bonnet  %U 
mSar  to  the  fleotcb,  which  the  French  imitate,  this  covering  for  the  head,  whieh 
WM  cpneidercd  to  improper,  is  now  discoyered  to  be  the  inost  afipropriate  miliL 
tary  head  dress,  and  the  bonnet  is  accordingly  worn  by  half  the  army  as  a 
most  convenient  undress,  serving  as  a  night-cap,  and  a  neat  military  cap  by 
day :  thus  almost  every  article  of  the  garb  of  the  Gael,  which  has  been  long 
dwpisfd  as  the  savage  dress  of  a  savage  people,  is  coming  into  fashion.  The 
cavalry  have  adopted  the  Highland  lance  or  Lochaber  axe.  Cavalry  and  iafiin. 
trjF^have  awumed  the  bonnet  and  jacket  The  ancient  belt  is  worn  by  gende^ 
man;  the  Highland  purM  is  tbo modern  reticule  of  the  ladies,  who  have  also 
taken  up  the  fashion  of  the  Highlander's  belt,  and  many  young  genHemen 
make  a  splendid. i^ppearance  in  Ibe  belted  piatd,  with  all  its  accompan«mclH& 

*  No  part  of  the  Highlanda  of  Sootland  is  more  rugged  and  broken  than 
tlieyipposed  sceii0  of  action  in  Guadeloupe;  S%  Inma^  St  Yineent,  and  Grena* 
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The  embarkation  was  completed  by  the  S7th  October, 
when  the  weather,  which,  for  some  weeks  had  been  tem- 
pestuous beyond  all  precedent  at  this  season,  and  to  a  de« 
gree,  indeed,  unusual  at  any  season  of  the  year,  continued 
to  rage  with  unabated  yiol^ce.  On  the  29th,  it  blew  m 
perfect  hurricane^  more  like  what  is  experienced  among 
the  West  India  Islands  than  in  our  climatel  Fortunately, 
it  was  of  short  duration ;  but  many  ships  were  driven  from 
their  anchors,  some  dismasted,  and  others  cast  away  on  the 
beach. 

Instead  of  dbpatching  the  transports  in  detachments,  as 
the  troops  embarked,  it  was  unfortunately  determined  to 
detain  the  whole  till  the  embarkation  was  complete.  To 
this  desire  of  making  one  great  display,  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  the  expedition  may  be  chieBy  attributed; 
for  not  only  were  the  colonies  thus  endangered  by  the  pro* 
longed  delay  of  reinforcements,  but  several  interval  of  fine 
weather  and  fair  wind  were  lost.  All  being  at  length  fully 
prepared,  the  first  attempt  to  sail  was  made  on  the  lith  of 
November,  when  the  fleet,  amounting  nearly  to  SOO  sailf 
got  under  weigh  with  a  favourable  breeze.  Its  progress, 
however,  was  unfortunately  arrested  by  an  accident  which 
befel  the  flag^ship.  Whilst  this  vessel  (the  Impregnable) 
was  turning  down  from  the  Motherbank,  she  struck  by  the 
stem  on  a  sand  bank;  and,  before  she  could  get  ofl^  her 
rudder  had  received  so  much  injury,  that  she  could  not 
proceed.  The  signal  for  sailing  was  then  recalled,  and  the 
fleet  was  ordered  to  come  to  anchor.  One  of  the  transports^ 
the  Lord  Stanley,  having  got  too  far  out  to  sea,  did  not 
observe  the  signal ;  and,  proceeding  alone,  reached  Barba* 
does  on  Cbristmas  day,  after  a  favourable  voyage.    Hence 

d%  in  all  of  whidi  there  m  woods  and  rarincs  almost  impassable  to  any  four* 
iboted  animaly  except  to  such  as  can  scale  rodcsy  or  creep  beneath  the  liiieiL 
twderwood.  The  omdry  were»  therefore^  found  to  be  totallj  useless;  and  ibit 
hones  died  ao  fiut»  that,  in  s  few  monlhs,  the  SOth  dragoons  could  not  furnish 
41  sufficient  mimbet  for  the  duties  of  carrying  the  general's  dispatches  and  or- 
ders. 
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h  nay  be  presmned,  that  the  subsequent  disasters  would 
not  ha¥e  be&Uen  this  great  fleets  if  the  ships  had  been  able 
to  purstte  their  visage  in  the  first  instance*  Such  are  the 
trifling  casualties  which  sometimes  defeat  the  most  import* 
ant  and  the  best>Iaid  plans.  The  fleet  again  weighed  an- 
chor on  the  15th;  and  the  day  being  unoomaionly  fine» 
and  the  wind  fevoorablct  the  whole  were  clear  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  before  sunset,  except  the  Middlesex  East  In* 
diamaOf  with  500  men  of  the  42d  on  board.  The  Un- 
daunted frigate  being  ordered  round  to  hasten  the  sailing 
of  the  convoy,  came  across  the  Middlesex,  and  carried 
away  her  bowsprit.  The  repairs  rendered  necessary  by 
this  accident  detained  her  for  some  time»  and  perhaps  saved 
her  from  a  more  serious  misfortune.  For  scarcely  had  this 
great  aroiament  cleared  the  Channel,  when  it  was  dispersed 
and  driven  back  by  a  furious  gale  from  the  south-west,  with 
the  loss  of  severi^  ships  and  many  hundred  lives*  * 

The  winds  continued  so  adverse,  that  the  next  attempt  to 
put  to  sea  could  not  be  made  till  the  9th  of  December.  A, 
serene  sky  and  favourable  breeze  promised  a  prosperous  pas- 
sage, and  the  hopes  of  those  on  board  were  elevated,  but 
were  soon  to  be  cast  down  by  a  second  and  more  grevious 
disappointment.  On  the  IStb,  as  the  fleet  was  clearing  the 
Channel,  a  violent  storm  commenced,  and  continued  with 
unabated  violence  for  many  weeks.  The  intermissions  of 
the  gale  were  so  few,  and  of  such  short  duration,  that  the 
scattered  ships  could  never  be  collected  in  any  numbers.  la 

•  To  repur  the  dasoBge  snstained  by  this  disaster  was  a  work  of  time  and 
labour.  Many  of  the  ships  were  completely  disabled.  Among  these  was  the 
Conuneroe  de  Marseiilea,  of  120  gans»  having  on  board  the  57th  regiment  com- 
plete»  and  a  company  of  artillexy»  which,  added  to  the  ship's  complement,  a- 
mounted  to  1785  persons.  By  some  error  in  the  loading  of  this  fine  ship,  and 
by  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  stores  which  had  been  heaped  pn  board,  she 
waa  so  much  sunk  below  the  proper  gage,  that  she  did  not  rise  on  the  waves, 
trldcfa  broke  over  her  at  every  surge ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  se*. 
n^anabip  of  the  commander  and  crew,  it  i»  thought  sho  would  have  foundered** 
She  never  went  to  sea  afterwards. 

« 
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these  adverse  circumstances,  howeTer,'  Admiral  Cbriuiaii 
persevered  until  the  end  of  January,  when  the  disabled  state 
of  such  of  the  ships  as  kept  with  him  rendered  it  impossible 
to  remain  longer  at  sea.  He  therefore  made  signal  for 
Portsmouth,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  oi  January, 
i  796,  with  about  50  sail,  all  that  remained  with  him  of 
S2S  that  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  15th  December. 
Many  of  the  fleet  were  scattered  about  in  different  ports  in 
England ;  and  78  ships,  which  had  successfully  persevered 
in  their  voyage^  reached  Barbadoes  in  a  straggling  man* 
ner. 

Thus  the  object  of  this  great  armament  was  for  some 
lime  entirely  frustrated^  It  is  remarkable  that  these  disas- 
ters produced  no  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of  the  tro<^s» 
This,  doubtless,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excellent  state  of 
the  ships^  the  quality  of  the  provisions,  the  comforts  with 
which  they  were  supplied,  and  the  care  employed  to  pre* 
vent  the  embarkation  of  any  diseased  or  improper  sub* 
}ect8* 

Government,  dissapointed  for  a  time  in  the  object  of  this 
expedition,  changed  the  destination  of  several  regiments 
which  had  returned  to  port.  Five  companies  of  the  Higli- 
landers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Dick- 
son, were  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  a  few  week3  em- 
barked and  sailed  for  Gibraltar.  Other  destinations  were 
also  given  to  the  19th,  29th,  33d,  37th,  56th,  and  70Ch  re^- 
giments,— no  longer  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  West 
India  armament. 

The  landing  of  these  regiments  having  left  many  ships  at 
liberty,  the  troops  were  removed  from  the  disabled  trans- 
ports, and,  along  with  the  other  transports  which  had  been 
forced  back,  were  ready  to  follow  the  Commander-in  Chief,- 
^ho  again  sailed,  in  the  Arethusa  frigate,  on  the  14th  of 
February.  More  fortunate  on  this  occasion,  he  arrived  a( 
Barbadoes  on  the  14th  of  March;  but,  owing  to  various 
circumstances,  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
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thai  Admiral  ChriMiftn  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  on  board 
the  Thunderer. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Stanley  West 
Indiaman,  with  troops  on  board,  reached  Barbadoes  on  the 
«5th  of  December.  On  the  2d  of  February,  the  first  of 
the  straggling  ships  that  sailed  on  the  9th  of  December  ar-*> 
rived;  and  for  several  days  following^  ships  continued  to 
tome  in.  On  the  9th  of  February,  the  Middlesex  artived, 
with  five  companies  of  the  Highlanders,  in  such  a  stale  of 
health,  that  only  two  men,  with  slight  bruises,  w^re  on  the 
surgeon's  list.  So  well  navigated  and  appointed  was  this 
6hip,  that  in  all  those  gales,  in  which  so  knany  had  sulfered, 
the  slipping  of  one  block  Was  the  only  accident  sustained 
from  Portsmouth  to  Barbadoes. 

This  ship  and  some  others  avoided  much  distress  by 
steering  to  the  west,  instead  of  persevering  in  the  direct 
Course,  as  the  body  of  the  fleet  had  done.  They  thus  got 
beyond  the  course  of  the  gale  as  early  as  ilie  1  Sth  of  Jann^ 
ary,  when  the  weather  became  moderate,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  ships  fell  in  with  the  trade- Winds.  ^' 

*  After  go  boisterous  a  posfiage*  noU^jng  could  be  more  del^btful  thaii  tbf 
bright  serene  atmosphere  of  Barbadoes,  or  more  agreeable  than  the  seemingly 
inexhaustible  abundance  of  fruits,  yegetables,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions,  per* 
lectty  sofficient  fbr  the  supply  of  a  fleet  and  army  exceeding  30,000  men. 
nte9  m&a^*  consumption  made  scarcely  any  perceptible  dimintitfon  iit 
^uvitily^  CMr  adrance  in  price.  Every  artide  wta  as  plentlfld  in  the  narkai  oa 
^  M^  (lay  M  QO  the  iiatf  and  aU  this  waa  in  an  island  of  anly  lO^MO 
acres,  containing  a  population  of  85,834  souls,  and  with  a  soil  barren  and'tm** 
productive,  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  where, 
ilotwithstanding,  provisions,  and  indeed  every  necessary  of  life,  are  scarce  and 
dean  Ii^'Baibadoes  there  are  numerous  small  occupiers  of  land,  who  culti- 
rt^tfv4rf  Updkf  and  raise  ereiy  neceuary,  nM  only  for  flieir  oVn  support,  but 
Air  maiket  The  same  abuadanoe  was  seen  in  1609,  when  Vice- Admiral  ther 
Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  and  JLieutenant- General  Beck  with  had 
collected  a  numerous  fleet  and  Uu-ge  army  for  an  attack  on  Martinique. 
Though  assembled  there  for  many  weeks,  there  was  ilo  diminution  of  quantity 
i&r  increase  of  price,  but  tfie  same  abundance  throughout.  In  Tobago,  St  Vin- 
cent's, ftc.  with  a  soil  extremely  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  provisions  are 
•caret  and  high  priced.   In  these  islands  agriculture  is  on  the  great  scale ;  non^* 

£  £  2 
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Part  of  the  newly  arrived  troops  were  ordered  to  rein^ 
force  the  garrisons  of  St  Vincent's  and  Grenada,  which  had. 
suffered  much  from  the  active  hostilities  of  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  The  63d  regU 
Vfkent  was  ordered  to  St  Vincent's,  and  detachments  of  ^e 
ath  and  88th  regiments  to  Grenada. 

.  The  first  care  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  after  his  arri* 
val,  was  directed  to  die  preservation*  of  the  health  of  tha 
troops,  now  confined  in  transports,  and  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  a  vertical  sun  in  a  West  India  harbour.  His  success  in 
this  respect  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  efiicacy  of  ventila- 
tion, exercise,  cleanliness,  and  mental  occupation,  in  averts 
ing  the  pernicious  effects  which  n^ght  result  from  too  closer 
confinement  in  such  climates.  Of  the  five  companies  of  the 
42d  regiment  embarked  in  the  Middlesex  East  Indiaman  in 
October,  none  died,  and  only  four  men,  with  trifling  com-, 
plaints,  were  left  on  board  when  the  troops  were  disembark- 
ed at  St  Lucia  in  April.  The  troops  from  Cork  were  not 
so  fortunate  in  point  of  health,  although  they  had  a  good 
passage  and  favourable  weather.  Several  officers,  and  a 
great  number  of  men,  died ;  and  when  they  reached  Bar- 
badoes,  the  sick  were  so  numerous  as  to  fill  the  hospitals. 

The  arrival  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  the  signal 
tor  general  animation  and  exertion.  AH  looked  forward  to 
a  successful  campaign.  The  disasters  and  dangers  of  the 
voyage  were  forgotten ;  although,  by  the  delay,  much  of 
the  best  of  the  season  for  action  was  lost.  Farther  delay 
was  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Admiral,  who  had 
not  yet  arrived.     On  the  15th  of  April,   Major- General 

but  men  of  great  capital  or  credit  attempt  it;  but  as  in  the  great  agricultural 
«6tablishments  in  England^  tliere  b  more  poverty  and  higher  poor's-rates  tlian 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  so  it  is  the  case  with  the  West  Indies,  where 
one  half  of  the  lai^ge  establishments  are  under  mortgage^  or  in  possession  oC 
English  creditors ;  yet  so  different  is  it  among  the  small  resident  settlers  in 
Barbadoes,  that  there  is  more  independence  among  them  than  in  any  of  the 
islands ;  and  thus,  whether  in  the  west  or  in  tlie  east,  it  seems  that  a  divitdoa 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  leads  to  comfort,  abundancei  and  independency. 
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-Whyte,  with  part  of  the  division  from  Cork,  consisting  of 
the  59th|  SSd^  and  99th  regiments  were  ordered  to  sail,  and 
attack  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Berbicei 
which  surrendered  on  the  22d,  on  the  first  summons. 
'  As  it  was  deemed  imprudent,  in  consequence  of  the  dimi- 
nished number  of  the  troops,  and  the  disasters  sustained  by 
the  fleet,  to  attempt  Guadaloupe,  particularly  at  this  ad- 
vanced season,  preparations  were  made  for  landing  on  the 
Island  of  St  Lucia.  Admiral  Christian  having  arrived  on 
the  22d  of  April,  the  expedition  immediately  sailed,  and  oq 
the  26th  appeared  off  St  Lucia.  A  change  of  brigades  now 
look  place.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Donald  Macdonald*  re^ 
tained  in  the  reserve  all  the  companies  of  grenadiers  which 
had  arrived,  but  the  Highlanders  were  put  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Brigadier-General  John  Moore* 

The  landing  was  to  be  effected  in  four  divisions,  at  Lon»- 
gueville  Bay,  Pigeon  Island,  Chock  Bay,  and  Ance  la  Raze* 
Major-General  Alexander  Campbell  (of  Monzie)  commands 
ed  the  disembarkation  at  Longueville  Bay,  directing  Bri- 
gadier-General Moore,  with  the  Highlanders,  to  land  in  a 
small  bay,  close  under  Pigeon  Island.  This  service  was 
easily  accomplished ;  and,  on  the  27th,  the  different  divi« 
sions  moved  forward  from  their  landing-places,  to  close  in 
upon  Mome  Fortun^e,  the  principal  post  on  the  island* 
Before  this  place  could  be  fully  invested,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  possession  of  Mome  Chabot,  a  strong  and  commanding 
position,  overlooking  the  principal  approach.  An  attack 
was  accordingly  made  on  two  different  points,  by  detach^ 
ments  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Generals  Moore 
and  the  Honourable  John  Hope.  General  Moore's  de* 
tachment  commenced  its  march  at  midnight ;  and,  an  hour 
after,  General  Hope  followed  by  a  less  circuitous  route, 

■ 

*  Colonel   Macdonald  had  distinguished  himself  while  commanding  the 
55tb  regiment  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1791^  and  now 
reoeiTed  a  high  mark  of  approbation,  in  being,  when  only  a  field-officer,  i^pw 
pointed  to  command  the  reserve  of  the  army,  consisting  of  18  Grenadi^  con^ 
paoiesy  and  the  Royal  Highland  re^mentj 
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Through  the  mistake  of  the  gnides^  General  Moore's  diTi- 
sion  fell  in  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  nearly 
two  hours  sooner  than  was  expected.  Finding  himself  disi* 
covered;  he  resolved  to  make  an  immediate  attack ;  and^ 
being  well  seconded  by  bis  troops,  (the  53d  regiment,  under 
Lieutenant-*  Colonel  Abercrombyi  son  of  the  (Commander -rinv 
Chief,)  he  pnshed  forward,  and,  after  a  short  but  smart  re- 
Bistance,  carried  the  post ;  the  enemy  flying  with  such  pre^ 
cipitation,  that  they  could  not  be  intercepted  by  Gaieral 
Hope,  who  arrived  exactly  at  the  appointed  time. 

On  the  following  day  General  Moore  occupied  Momd 
Duchassaux ;  and  Major*General  Morshead  moving  forward 
from  Ance  la  Raze,  Morne  Fortun^e  was  thus  completely 
invested,  but  not  without  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  ene* 
my,  who  attacked  the  advanced  post  of  Lieutenant*Colonel 
Macdonald's  Grenadiers,  with  such  vivacity,  that  several 
officers,  and  nearly  fifty  of  the  Grenadiers,  were  killed  and 
wounded  before  the  assailants  were  repulsed. 

In  order  to  dispossess  the  enemy  of  the  batteries  which 
they  had  erected  on  the  Cul  de  Sac,  Major-General  Mors* 
head's  division  was  ordered  to  advance  against  two  batteries 
on  the  left,  while  Brigadier-General  Hope,  with  the  five 
companies  of  the  Highlanders,  the  Light  infantry  of  the  57th 
regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  Malcolm's  Rangers,  sup- 
ported by  the  55th  regiment,  was  to  attack  the  battery  of 
Secke,  close  to  the  works  of  Morne  Fortun^e.  The  57th 
Light  infantry,  under  Captain  West,  and  the  Rangers,  under 
Lieutenant*  Colonel  Malcolm,  quickly  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  battery ;  but  the  other  divisions,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Perryn  and  Colonel  Riddle,  meeting  with  som6 
unexpected  obstruction,  the  intended  service  was  not  ac- 
complished, and  the  Light  infantry  and  Rangers  retired  un- 
der the  cover  of  the  Highlanders  from  the  battery,  which 
they  had  ^ith  much  gallantry  carried.  General  Kope's  de- 
tachment lost  the  br^ve  (k)Ionel  JVIalcolm  *  l^illed,  and  Lieu- 

•  This  braye  young  man  was  one  of  the  most  promising  officers  of  that  army: 
His  seal  for  }m  profession  was  enthusiastic.    When  a  lieutenant  in  the  45tK 


tenant  J.  J.  Eraser,  of  the  42d,  and  a  few  men,  wounded; 
The  loss  of  the  other  divisions  was  severe  both  in  officers 
and  men. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  steep  and  nigged  surface  of 
several  of  the  West  India  islandsi  cannot  easily  form  an 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  an  army  over  such  unfavour* 
able  ground.  Notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  strenuous  ex« 
ertiond  of  the  seamen  in  dragging  the  guns  across  the  ra« 
vines,  and  up  the  acclivities  of  mountains  and  rocks,  it  was 
not  till  the  14th  of  May  that  the  first  battery  was  ready  to 
open.  In  the  night  of  the  i7th,  the  Slst  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  take  possession  of  the  Vizie,  a  fortified  ridge  under 
the  principal  fortress*  The  attempt  failed,  and  the  regi* 
ment  was  forced  to  retire  with  great  loss ;  but  the  Grenadiers^ 
who  had  pushed  forward  to  their  support,  compelled  the  e» 
nemy  to  retreat  in  their  turn.  A  continued  fire  was  now 
kept  up  for  six  days,  between  the  battery  and  the  fort.  At 
length  the  27th  regiment  pushed  forward,  and,  ailer  a  brisk 
engagement,  formed  a  lodgment  at  two  difierent  points,  with- 
in five  hundred  yards  of  the  garrison.  The  enemy  sallied 
out  with  all  their  disposable  force,  to  drive  back  the  27th ; 
but  they  were  repulsed,  and  retreated  within  the  fort.  This 
was  their  last  attempt :  they  demanded  a  suspension  of  hos* 
tilities,  which  was  granted*    A  capitulation  and  surrender 

regiment,  )ie  was  appointed  by  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  the  year  1794,  to  disci- 
pline a  small  corps  of  coloured  and  black  troops,  who  had  entered  into  our  ser- 
♦ice  in  Ouadaloupe  and  Martinique.  On  every  occasion  they  conducted  tbem- 
-eelves  with  great  spifit,  and  proTed  how  much  discipline  judiciously  adminii- 
ered  can  •coomplish*  even  with  such  materials ;  for,  while  Colonel  Malcolm 
commanded,  ^e  sp  secured  their  attachment  to  his  person,  that  irhen  he  fell, 
they  crowded  around  him,  loudly  lamenting  their  loss,  which  had  indeed  greater 
effect  upon  them  than  was  at  first  apprehended,  for  their  spirit  seemed  to  die 
with  their  leader,  and  they  never  afterwards  distinguiBhed  themselTes.  This 
Dflloer,  with  all  his  intrepidity  And  spirit,  could  not  conquer  a  presentiment 
^hicb  seised  him  on  the  night  of  the  attack,  that  he  was  then  to  fiUl.  While 
marching  forward,  be  frequently  mentioned  to  .Qeneral  Hope  his  firm  belief  i« 
his  fate,  which  no  -argument  could  shake.  The  moment  he  reached  the  bat- 
tery, bii  wis  struck  by  a  grape-shot.  He  was  son  of  9ir  James  Malcolift  of 
Lochore,  in  the  county  of  Kinross* 
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fi(  the  wliole  kland  fbllowedt  in  eonse^iunee  of  wbioh  Uir 
lefieiny  Quircbed  o|it  on  the  ^Sthf  and  twane,  priaonen  qf 
war. 

The  loss  of  the  British  was  2  field  officers,  S  caplaios,  5 
(nibaltems,  and  184  pon-commissio^ed  officers^  and  rauk 
and  file,  killed;  and  4  field-officers,  12  captains,  15  subal** 
terns,  and  523  non-coannissioned  officers,  ap.d  rank  and  fil% 
jvounded  and  missing. 

r  Thu.s  was  accomplished  tlie  second  conquest  of  this  oo* 
Jony  within  the  space  of  two  years ;  *  a  conquest  of  little 
value  in  itself,  in  comparison  with  the  money  and  blood 
•expended  in  its  acquisition,  but,  from  Its  position  relative  to 
4)ur  colonies,  of  so  much  importance  as  to  make  its  capture 
^eee^ary  for  their  future  security* 

.  This  expedition  afibrded  a  striking  instance  of  the  inflow 
ence  of  the  mind  on  bodily  health,  and  of  the  e£Fect  of  men« 
tal  a(:tivity  in  preventing  disease.  During  the  operations 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  eountry,  were  extremely  ha* 
xassing,  the  troops  continued  remarkably  healthy ;  but,  im» 
jnediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  they  began  to 
•droop*  The  five  companies  of  Highlanders  who  landed 
£08  men,  sent  few  to  the  hospital  until  the  third  day  sub^ 
sequent  to  the  surrender ;  but,  after  this  event,  so  suddea 
-was  the  change  in  their  health,  that  upwards  of  sixty  men 
were  laid  up  within  the  space  of  seven  days*  This  change 
may  be,  in  part,  ascribed  to  the  sudden  transition  from  in- 
cessant activity  to  repose ;  but  its  principal  cause  must  have 
been  the  relaxation  of  the  mental  and  physical  energies,  af- 
ter the  motives  which  stimulated  them  had  subsided. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  lost  no  time  in  completing  his 
arrangements  for  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  campaign.  The 
27th  and  57th  regiments  were  destined  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
rison of  Grenada,  and  the  Buffs,  14th,  42d,  and  5Sd  regi* 
ments  were  ordered  to  St  Vincent's,  then  under  the  oom* 
mand  of  Major-General  Hunter,  with  the  6Sd  rcgimenty 

.    •  Sir  Charles  Grey  lud  taken  it  in  1764,  but  it  again  JeU  into  the  bandt  of 
the  French  in  1795* 
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Mety  arrived  from  Europe,  together  with  the  84th»  54tb, 
#9th9  Mid  2d  West  Indkn  regiment.  All  these  corps,  ex*- 
i:ept  tbe^Sdy  were  weak  in  point  of  numberSf  being  reduced 
by  elioMte^  and  various  other  causes. 
.  Considerable  bodies  of  the  enemy  having  continued  in 
the  woods  of  St  Lucia,  and  having  refused  to  surrender, 
oonformably  to  the  capitulation.  Brigadier- General  Moore^ 
with  the  dlst,  44th,  48th,  and  55th  regiments,  and  the  corps 
of  Rangers  and  German  Yagers,  was  appointed  to  garrison 
ibe  island*  This  officer,  with  that  zeal  which  so  eminently 
distinguished  him,  having  penetrated  into  the  most  difficult 
recesses  of  the  woods,  compelled  the  enemy  to  surrender  at 
discretion ;  but  so  destructive  was  the  climate,  and  so  uik» 
wholesome  the  constant  subsistence  on  salt  provisions,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  troops  were  carried  off  before  the  end 
pf  the  first  year.  The  General  himself,  persevering  to  the 
last  extremity,  was  at  length  removed  on  board  ship,  where, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  he  recovered.  * 

The  Si  St  regiment  was  almost  annihilated.  After  losing 
twenty-two  officers,  the  remainder  was  ordered  to  Barbadoes. 
On  their  arrival  in  December  1796,  Lieut- Col.  Adam  Hay 
died  as  the  ship  dropped  anchor,  and  a  blank  return  of  men 
fit  for  duty  was  sent  to  Major»General  Morshead,  who  com* 
manded  in  that  island.  There  were  now  only  74  men  alive, 
although,  on  the  14th  of  May  preceding,  the  regiment  had 
landed  in  St  Lucia  915  strong. 

*  During  (he  whole  of  these  operations,  the  exertions  of  Brigadier- General 
Moore  were  unremitting.  He  ▼isited  in  person,  at  least  once  in  fburleen  days^ 
ererj  poit^  of  which  there  were  a  great  many  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  island.  He  was,  in  fact,  almost  always  in  tlie  woods,  so  careless  of  any 
fomfort,  and  so  anxious  to  show  an  example  of  privation  to  his  men,  that  he 
hnd  as  they  did,  on  salt  pork  and  biscuit,  and  slept  on  a  cloak,  under  a  bush. 
Several  officers  had  obtained  leave  to  go  to  other  islands  for  change  of  air,  and 
so  nany  were  dead  or  disabled,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  for  tha 
duly.  He  therefore  issued  orders,  that  none,  except  in  the  last  necessity^ 
should  quit  the  island.  At  length  he  waa  himself  attacked,  and  when  informed 
that  if  he  did  not  go  on  board  ship,  he  could  not  survive  four  days,  he  referred 
hia  advisers  to  his  orders*  nying,  that  he  waa  determined  to  remain  at  any  ha** 
gfitd  i  and  it  was  not  till  ha  was  insensible  that  he  was  carried  on  board. 
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At  thai  period  a  practice  prevailed  destructive  of  all  hop^ 
to  the  soldiers  of  returning  to  their  native  country, — that 
of  drafting  men  from  one  regiment  into  another ;  so  that 
wlien  a  soldier,  by  a  good  constitution,  and  regularity  of  coUi* 
duct,  had  survived  his  comrades,  instead  of  being  rewarded 
by  a  removal  to  a  better  climate,  or  of  being  sent  to  his  na^ 
tive  country,  he  was  turned  over  from  one  regiment  to  an- 
other, while  life  or  the  power  of  motion  remained.  The 
hospital  and  the  grave  were  thus  the  only  termination  of  hia 
hopeless  career  of  service.  In  this  manner,  the  remains  of 
the  fine  flank  battalion  which  had  accompanied  Sir  C,  Orey 
to  the  West  Indies  in  the  year  1194^^  were  drafted  into  the 
45th  regiment,  which  continued  sixteen  years  on  the  West 
India  station.  In  the  garrison  of  St  Lucia,  the  men  fit  for 
duty  of  the  44th  and  48th  were  drafted  into  the  55th,  which, 
along  with  the  87th  regiment  lately  arrived  from  England, 
were  to  remain  in  St  Lucia.  This  practice  is  happily  abo- 
lished, and  a  good  soldier  has  now  a  chance  of  returning  to 
iiis  native  country.  Amongst  the  numberless  improvements 
effected  by  the  present  Commander  in  Chief,  and  for  which 
the  army  has  so  much  reason  to  be  grateful,  not  the  least 
beneficial  is  the  regulation  established  by  his  Royal  High« 
ness,  that  no  soldier  be  removed  from  his  corps  without  hid 
own  consent.  Kor  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  his  Ma** 
jesty*6  service  has  sustained  any  loss  by  this  attention  to  the 
feelings  of  the  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  experience  has 
^hown,  that  soldiers,  when  their  feelings  are  consulted^  and 
the  proper  means  adopted,  are  qqite  ready  to  remain  in  any 
climate  or  country  where  their  services  may  be  required.  * 

'  *  At  this  period  the  79t!i,  then  in  Martinique,  was  allowed  to  voluntoef 
into  the  4SSd  regiment,  ready  to  embaiic  for  England,  with  f>ermission  to  Bucb 
as  wished  4o  remain  in  the  West  Indies  to  volunteer  into  any  corps  on  that  sta- 
tion. A  considerable  number  chose  to  remain,  although  they  had  the  imme^ 
di'ate  prospect  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  In  1802,  the  14th  reg|« 
ment,  tlien  stationed  in  Barbadoes,  was  ordered  home,  with  directions  that 
toone  should  be  drafled,  but  liberty  given  to  such  as  chose  to  remain  to  volun- 
teer into  any  corps  stationed  in  that  country.  General  Greenfield,  who  then 
commanded  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies,  ordered  tlie  regiment  to  [laradcy  aMi 
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The  troops  destined  for  St  Vincent^s,  landed  there  on  the 
8th  of  June.  On  the  lOth,  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
an  attack  were  completed.  The  enemy  were  posted  on  a 
high  ridge  or  monntftin  called  the  Vizte,  on  which  they  had 
^ected  four  redoubts,  stronger  by  the  natural  difficulties  o£ 
die  approach,  than  by  the  art  displayed  in  their  construction*' 
The  troops,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  this  fortified.' 
ridge,  were  drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  undc^r  Major- Gen^. 
raU  Peter  Hunter  and  William  Morshead.  At  the  same» 
time,  Lieutenants  Colonel  Dickens,  with  detachments  of  the 
Sith,  40th,  and  3d  West  Indja  regiment,  formed  on  the; 
opposite  side  of  the  hill.  Soo^e  fieldvpieces  having  been, 
brought  forward,  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  redoubts,  which 
continued  for  some  hour^  with  apparently  litde  effect*  la\ 
the  mean  time,  the  Highlanders,  with  some  Rangers,  were 
pushed  forward  as  a  feint  to  the  bottom  of  a  woody  steep, 
which  terminated  the  ridge,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  onof 
of  the  redoubts,  the  first  in  the  range.  The  42d  pushed 
up  the  steep,  and,  as  the  regiment  had  frequently  done  on 
other  eccasions,  turned  the  feint  into  a  real  and  brisk  assaplt> 
and,  being  supported  by  the  Bufis,  the  whole  attacked,  and^, 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  enemy  were  driven  Successively, 
from  the  first  three  redoubts.  *     Some  of  the  Highlanders- 

told  them  thai  they  were  to  have  their  choice^  whether  they  would  remain  ia 
tlie  country,  or  emhairk  for  England.  Standing  in  front  with  his  watch  in  his 
hand,  )ie  gave  them  half  an  hour  for  their  determination*  Twenty- five  mi« 
times  paated  without  a  man  moving^  when  the  General  repeated  that  the'  Klng^ 
vequired  their  servicey  but  that  aU  were  at  liberty  either  to  remain  or  letum 
home.  Upwards  of  500  men  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  to  serra  in  the  WeiS 
Indies.  Now,  had  these  men  been  ordered  to  leave  their  original  corps  itf 
drafts  to  reinforce  another  regiment,  or  to  garrison  the  West  Indies,  they  would 
have  considered  the  measure  as  a  hanh  and  unjust  banishment  ;~»4o  easy  a  thing 
it  is  to  conciliate  a  good  soldier,  that  no  persuasion  is  required  beyond  an  eK« 
planation  of  the  occasion  which  his  King  and  country  have  for  his  service. 

*  This  day  occurred  an  instance  of  the  power  of  example  and  habit  in  ez« 
citing  ferocity.  In  the  month  of  August  1795,  I  enlisted  a  lad  of  seventeen 
years  of  age.  A  few  days  afVerwards  one  of  the  soldiers  was  cut  in  the  head 
and  face  in  some  horae-play  with  his  companions,  in  consequence  of  which  hia 
iace  and  the  front  of  his  body  were  covered  with  blood.    When  the  recruit  saw 
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Imd  poshed  dose  under  the  last  and  principal  redoubt,  and 
were  ready  to  storm  it,  when  supported  by  more  force;  but 
the  General,  finding  that  he  had  the  enemy  completely  in 
His  power,  and  wishing  to  spare  the  livfs  of  the  troops,  re* 
called  them,  and  offered  the  enemy  terms  of  capitulation,  f 
The  offer  was  accepted ;  the  conditions -being,  that  the  ene* 
my  should  march  on  board  as  prisoners  of  wan  The  fol* 
lowing  night,  however,  several  handreds  of  them  broke  the 
eapitolation,  and  making  their  escape  into  the  woods,  joined 
tfietr  friends  in  the  farther  end  of  the  island.  The  loss  on 
this  occasion  was  2  captains,  1  ensign,  1  volunteer,  4  ser* 
geants,  1  drummer,  and  31  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  2  majors^ 
1  captain,  4  lieutenants,  1  ensign,  1  volunteer,  15  sergeants, 
6  drummers,  and  1 1 1  rank  and  file,  wounded :  the  High- 
knders  had  1  sergeant,  and  12  rank  and  file,  killed ;  Lieu- 

Mm  in  this  itott,  be  turned  pele  and  treoibled,  wying  he  was  much  frightened, 
a»  he  hod  never  seen  a  man's  blood  beltnre.  In  the  assault  of  these  redoubts^  aa 
J  leaped  out  of  the  second  to  proceed  to  the  third »  I  found  this*  lad,  with  bia 
foot  on  the  body  of  a  French  soldier,  and  his  bayonet  thrust  through  from  ear 
to  ear,  attempting  to  twist  off  his  head.  I  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
desired  him  to  let  the  body  alone.  **  Oh,  the  Brigand,  **  says  he,  *  I  must 
take  off  his  bead.  "  When  I  told  him  the  man  was  already  dead,  and  that  b* 
^ad.  better  go  and  take  the  head  of  a  living  Frendiman,  he  answered,  *'  You 
are  very  right,  Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  that, "  and  immediately  ran  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  attack. 

.  f  This  recal  was  marked  by  a  drcumstanoe  mther  singular,  two  brothers  and 
aa  nncle*s  son  being  killed  by  the  same  volley.  In  an  eager  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my, about  90  soldiers  of  the  4  2d  had  pushed  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  last  and 
principal  redoubt,  which  stood  in  a  steep  eminence  considerably  elevated  abov« 
ttw  rest.  In  this  spot  the  sokliers  were  not  exposed,  as  the  enemy  could  uoC 
bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon  them.  I  happened  to  be  with,  this  party,  and 
kept  the  men  under  cover  from  the  enemy's  shot,  waiting  for  a  reinforcement* 
as  nothing  could  be  attempted  with  such  a  handful.  A  narrow  ridge  of  four 
hundred  yards,  smooth  and  level  on  the  top,  connected  the  two  redoubts.  After 
seme  delayi  Colonel  Abercromby  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  third  re* 
doubt,  and  made  signals  to  retire*  I  then  directed  tlio  soldiers  to  run  at  full 
speed  along  the  ridge  (two-thirds  of  which  was  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire)^ 
and  join  their  comrades  in  the  third  redoubL  The  instant  the  party  were  seen 
by  the  enemy,  they  poured  down  a  heavy  fire,  which  killed  six  of  the  men,  and 
wounded  sevenr    The  two  brothers  and  theh  relation  were  killed.    One  of  them 
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leAant  Sifnon  Friiser,  2  sergeants*  1  drummer*  and  S9  rank 
tad  file*  wounded.  * 

The  enemy*  who  had  retreated  to  the  woods*  were  imme* 
diately  followed.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Brent  Spencer  of  the 
40th,  with  60D  men*  was  detached  to  Mount  Young;: 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gower  of  the  6dd*  with  200  men*  to 
Owia;  Lieutenant- ColonelJamcs  Stewart*  with  the42d*  to' 
Colonarie;  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Samuel  Graham  tO' 
Rabaca* — Major- General  Peter  Hunter  commanding  the 
whole.  The  enemy*  though  despicable  as  soldiers*  were 
numerous*  and  naturally  inveterate  against  those  whom  thejr^ 
considered  as  usurpers  of  their  country,  particularly  tlie 
Indians  or  Caribbs*  who  saw  their  possessions  gradually  en«» 
croached  upon*  and  themselves  in  danger  of  extirpation.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  force  them  to  submit.  For  thitr 
purpose*  military  posts  were  established  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  country  possessed  by  the  Caribbs  and  Brigands  f 
and  parties  were  sent  out  to  the  woods*  to  ^liscover  their 

had  enlisted  with  me  at  Perth,  and  was  followed  by  the  other  twa  The  name 
of  the  brothers  was  Farquharsom 

*  Among  the  wounded  was  a  lieutenanL  of  the  40th.  A  masket-baU  haA 
passed  through  his  body,  entering  below  his  left  breast,  and  coming  out  at  hiii 
back.  He  fell  at  the  top  of  a  steep  biU»  which  he  had  mounted  with  a  small 
party,  but  from  which  they  were  forced  back.  A  sergeant,  who  was  much  ai|-» 
tached  to  the  officer,  wishing  to  take  the  body  away,  and  being  unable  to  carr^ 
h,  took  bold  of  one  leg,  and  dragged  it  aAer  him  more  than  a  mile  down  th« 
declivity,  and  left  it  there  with  an  intention  of  returning  at  night  to  inter  it, 
When  he  returned  it  was  quite  dark,  and  being  somewhat  superstitious,  was  ii| 
great  consternation  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  person  whom  he  believed  tq 
be  dead.  However,  being  accompanied  by  a  soldier,  they  ventured  to  approacbg 
and  finding  their  officer  really  alive  and  able  to  move,  they  carried  him  to  tfaa 
camp,  where  he  was  dressed,  and  was  so  well  recovered  in  six  weeks  that  h# 
cibbarked  for  England. 

It  has  been  observed,  that,  after  a  severa  action,  when  numbers  have  faUe^ 
on  both  sides,  perhaps  many  wounded  men  are  left  a  whole  night  on  the  field» 
and  cannot  be  dressed  by  the  surgeons  till  the  following  day ;  yet  those  who  ai^ 
thus  neglected  recover  as  quickly  as  those  who  are  immediately  dressed,  and 
carried  to  the  quarters.  If  this  be  owing  to  the  coolness  of  the  night  air  chedU 
ling  a  fever,  it  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  surgeons. 
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fiisinesses,  and  compel  them  to  capitulate.  But  such  was  th^ 
natural  strength  of  the  country,  indented  with  deep  and 
rocky  ravines,  impassable  precipices,  tall  forests,  and  almost 
impenetrable  underwood,  that  this  service  occupied  a  longer 
qpace  of  time  than  had  been  calculated  upon* 
•.  On  one  occasion,  two  patties  of  the  42d,  and  one  of  the 
Sd  West  India  regiment,  were  ordered  out,  each  taking  si 
different  direction.  The  parties  of  the  42d  attacked  twa 
atations,  and  drove  the  enemy  farther  into  the  woods.  The 
party  of  the  2d  West  India  regiment,  marching  up  the  bed 
of  a  river,  encountered  a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy^ 
drawn  up  behind  large  trees  and  a  kind  of  redoubt  which 
they  had  thrown  up.  Perceiving  nothing  through  the  thick 
foliage,  the  party  advanced  close  to  the  trees.  In  an  in- 
stant a  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  which,  on  the  first  dis- 
diarge,  laid  Lieutenant- Colonel '  Graham  senseless,  and 
killed  and  wounded  several  of  his  party ;  the  rest  imme* 
diately  retired.  A  few  men  afterwards  returned  in  search  of 
Colonel  Graham,  *  and  carried  him  back. 

*  His  recovery  from  his  wound  was  attended  by  some*  undommon  cireum^ 
stances.  The  people  believiilg  him  dead,  rather  dn^ged  than  carried  him  over 
Ibe  rou^  channel  of  the  river,  till  they  reached  the  sea-beach.  Observing  here/ 
that  he  was  Still  alive,  the;  put  him  in  a  blanket,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  a 
surgeon.  After  tAivelling  in  this  manner  four  nnles,  I  met  them,  and  direct-* 
cd  the  soldiers  to  carry  lum  to  a  military  post,  occupied  by  s  party  of  the  4Sd 
toder  my  command.  All  the  surgeons  were  out  in  the  woods  with  the  wound* 
ed  soldiers,  and  none  could  be  found.  Colonel  Graham  was  still  inseaaiblew 
A  ball  had  entered  his  side,  and,  plusing  through,  hod  come  out  under  his 
breast ;  another,  or  perhaps  thd  same  ball,  had  shattered  two  of  his  fingers  No 
SBsistance  could  be  got  but  that  of  a  soldier's  wife^  who  had  been  long  ia  the 
Service,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  She 
Irashed  his  wounds,  and  bound  them  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  a  surgeon 
came  and  saw  the  way  in  which  the  operation  had  been  performed,  he  said  he 
tould  not  have  done  it  better,  and  would  not  unbind  the  dressing.  The 
Colonel  soon  afterwards  opened  his  eyes,  and,  though  unable  to  speak  for  many 
hours,  seemed  sensible  of  what  was  passing  around  him.  In  this  state  he  lay 
tiearly  three  weeks,  when  he  was  carried  to  Kingston,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
£^ng1and.  He  was  still  in  a  most  exhausted  state,  the  wound  in  his  side  discharg- 
ing matter  from  both  orifices.    He  went  to  £dinburgh  with  little  hopes  of 
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<  The  nature  of  the  service  and  the  difScuIty  of  the  conn«^ 
tryi  may  be  conceived  from  the  following  notice  of  one  short 
expedition*  In  one  quarter  of  the  cantonment^  the  troopa 
were  more  than  usually  annoyed  by  the  enemy^  who  came 
down  in  the  night,  and,  by  firing  at  the  out-sentinels,  gave 
frequent  alarm,  and  disturbed  the  rest  of  the  soldiers^ 
These  alarms,  trifling  in  themselves,  but  hurtful  to  the 
troops,  in  depriving  them  of  rest,  were  repeated  almost 
every  night.  Anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  this  teazing  kind  of 
annoyance,  and  to  discover  the  post  or  camp  whence  those 

very ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  illumination  for  the  victorj  of  Camperdown,  tb^ 
smoke  of  so  many  candles  and  flambeaux  having  affected  his  breathing^he  coughed 
trith  great  violence,  and,  in  the  exertion,  threw  up  a  piece  of  cloth  carried  in 
and  lefl  by  the  ball  in  its  passage  through  his  body.  From  that  day  he  recover- 
iSd  as  by  a  charm.  Being  afterwards  removed  to  the  27th  regiment,  he  went 
to  Holland  in  1799,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  eye,  of  which 
he  lost  the  sight ;  but  a  good  constitution  again  triumphed,  and  he  accom- 
panied his  legMnent  to  Egypt  in  1801,  regardless  of  what  the  consequences 
would  be  to  hb  only  remaining  eye^  had  he  been  attacked  by  the  ophthalmia. 
He  is  now  in  vigorous  health,  a  Lieutenant- General,  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Stirling  Castle. 

The  soldier's  wife^  who  was  so  useful  to  him  in  his  extremity,  was  of  a  cha- 
racter rather  uncommon.  She  had  been  long  a  follower  of  the  camp,  and  had 
acquired  some  of  its  manners.  While  she  was  so  good  and  useful  a  nurse  in 
quarters,  she  was  bold  and  fearless  in  the  field.  AVhen  the  arrangements  were 
made  prenously  to  the  attack  on  the  Vizie,  on  the  10th  of  June,  I  directed  that 
her  husband,  who  was  in  my  company,  should  remain  behind  to  take  charge  of 
the  men's  knapsacks^  which  they  bad  thrown  off  to  be  light  for  the  advance  up 
the  hill,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  expose  him  to  danger  on  account  of  his  wife  and 
family.  He  obeyed  his  orders,  and  remained  with  his  charge ;  but  his  ¥rifi» 
believing  perhaps,  that  she  was  not  included  in  these  injunctions,  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  assault.  When  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the  third  redoubt, 
I  was  standing  giving  some  directions  to  the  men,  and  preparing  to  push  on  to 
the  fourth  and  last  redoubt,  when  I  found  myself  tapped  on  the  shoulder,  and 
turning  round,  I  saw  my  Amazonian  firiend  standing  with  her  clothes  tucked 
V^  to  her  knees,  and  seizing  my  hand,  «  Well  done,  my  Highland  lads,*'  she 
exclaimed,  <<  see  how  the  Brigands  scamper  like  so  many  deer ! "— «  Come,  ** 
added  she,  « let  us  drive  tliem  from  yonder  hill.  "  On  inquiry,  I  found  that 
she  had  been  in  the  hottest  fire  cheering  and  animating  the  men ;  and,  when 
the  action  was  over,  she  was  as  active  as  any  of  the  surgeons  in  assisting  the 
woiinded. 
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nightly  parties  came,  I  obtained  leave  from  the  generalto 
select  a  parly,  consisting  of  ^  sergeant  and  twelve  men^  and 
entered  tlie  woods  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  guiding  myselC 
by  the  compass,  and  the  natural  formation  of  the  country, 
which  consisted  principally  of  parallel  ridges,  divided  by 
deep  ravines  formed  by  the  mountain  torrents*  The  men 
were  provided  with  strong  short  cutlasses,  to  cut  their  way 
dirough  the  underwood,  without  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  penetrate,  unless  we  should  accidentally  have- 
fallen  in  with  a  foot-  path  frequented  by  the  Caribhs*  In: 
this  slow  progress,  nothing  occurred  till  soon  after  sun-rise, 
iHrhen  traces  were  discovered  of  people  having  lately  passed' 
through  the  woods;  and  the  undergrowth  being  thinner, 
the  men  could  move  on  with  less  noise  in  clearing  an  open« 
ing«  More  evident  indications  appearing  that  this  place 
had  been  frequented,  I  directed  the  sergeant  to  follow  me, 
leaving  the  men  to  rest,  and  crept  to  [a  little  distance,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  opening  in  the  woods.  We  had  not 
gone  five  hundred  paces,  when  on  a  sudden  we  came  to  aa 
open  spot,  on  which  stood  a  man  with  a  musquet,  apparent* 
ly  as  a  sentinel.  The  instant  he. saw  us  he  presented  his 
piece,  when  a  small  spaniel,  which  followed  me,  sprung  for* 
ward  and  seized  him  by  the  foot.  In  the  agitation  of  alarm 
or  pain,  the  man  discharged  his  musquet  at  the  dog,  and, 
plunging  into  the  woods,  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  and 
before  the  sergeant,  who  attempted  to  cut  him  down  witb 
his  sword,  could  get  near  him*  We  were  now  on  an  el»»> 
vated  spot,  with  a  few  feet  of  clear  ground,  and  on  the  edge 
iSS  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  great  depth,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  seen  a  small  valley,  with  a  crowd  of  huts, 
from  which  swarms  of  people  sprung  out  when  they  heard- 
the  report  of  the  musqueL 

Satisfied  that  this  was  the  place  which  we  were  in-  search- 
of,  I  immediately  retraced  my  steps;  but  we  had  not  march- 
ed half  way,  when  we  were  attacked  on  both  flanks  and  rear 
by  the  enemy,  who  followed  the  party.  Being  excellent 
climbers,  they  seemed  in  an  instant  to  have  manned  the. 
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trees.  The  wood  was  in  a  blaze,  but  not  a  man  was  to  be 
seen,  all  being  perfectly  covered  by  the  luxuriant  foliage. 
I  directed  the  men  to  keep  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
under  cover,  and  to  retreat  from  tree  to  tree,  firing  at  the* 
spot  where  they  perceived  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  fol- 
lowed with  as  much  rapidity  as  if  they  had  sprang  like 
monkeys  from  tree  to  tree.  In  this  manner  we  continued 
retiring  till  we  got  clear  of  the  woods.  This  was  consider- 
ably  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  assisting  the  wounded. 
Six  men  were  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Towes  of  the  2d  Weist 
Indian  regiment,  (who,  with  a  party,  was  ordered  up  to  the 
woods  by  General  Hunter,  when  he  heard  the  firing,)  and 
eight  men  wounded,  though  not  one  enemy  had  been  seen, 
BO  complietdy  were  they  concealed  by  the  thickness  of  the 
woods.  * 

This  kind  of  petty  warfare,  equally  irksome  and  inglori- 
ous, afibrding  none  of  those  incentives,  which*  in  an  active 
campaign,  against  a  powerful  enemy,  encourage  brave  sol- 
diers to  despise  all  privations  and  difficulties,  continued 
for  four  months.  But  such  was  the  force  of  the  ex- 
ample shown  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  by  his 
officers,  that  this  unpleasant  service  was  performed  with 
the  utmost  alacrity.  Although  the  duty  was  nearly  of  the 
same  nature  in  St  Lucia  and  St  Vincent,  the  climate  in 

*  In  the  preceding  year  aii  attack  was  made  on  the  enemy  in  the  strong 
position  of  the  Viae  ;  but,  fh>m  some  cause,  it  was  not  .followed  up  with  \t- 
goor.  The  troops  suffered  considerably.  The  Grenadiers  of  the  69th  were 
adyaaoed  in  a  wood,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  fire 
on  the  enemy,  who  returned  it,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  troops,  with  a 
great  and  unexpected  loss  on  their  part,  considering  that  the  enemy  from  whom, 
aa  they  Imagined,  the  fire  proceeded,  was  at  a  considerable  distance.  Tn  this 
manner  the  men  continued  to  drop,  till  at  length  it  was  discovered  that  the 
fii«  catna  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  immediately  above  them.  A  small  party 
of  the  Caribbs,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  climbing,  had  run  up  the  trees,  and, 
covering  themseWes  witli  the  thick  foliage,  commenced  a  fire,  which,  for  a  time, 
was  unperceived  amidst  the  noise  and  constant  firing  kept  up  by  our  troops* 
At  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  a  volley  fired  at  the  tops  of.  the  trees  brought 
down  seven  men.     The  rest  soon  followed. 
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the  latter  was  bo  much  more  favourable,  that  the  deaths 
amoDg  the  droops  did  not  exceed  one*tbird  of  their  number ; 
whiles  of  the  four  rq;iments  in  St  Lucia,  which  Consisted  of 
JB90  men,  there  were  only  470  fit  for  dutj  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  months.  This  service  was  rendered  more  destruc- 
tive by  the  total  want  of  every  comfort.  A  pound  of  salt* 
pork  or  beef,  a  pound  of  flour,  (till  after  some  time  that 
bread  could  be  procured,}  and  a  glass  of  rum,  formed  the 
daily  allowance.  There  was  no  tents  or  covering,  except 
such  huts  as  the  soldiers  erected  to  screen  th^nselves  from 
the  rain. 

Although  the  enemy  were,  as  I  have  noticed,  weak  in 
every  thing  but  the  natural  strength  of  their  country,  their  • 
desperation  at  the  thought  of  being  driven  from  thei^  na- 
tive homes  made  them  hold  out  till  the  month  of  Septem* 
ber,  when  they  surrendered.  The  French,  including  the 
Brigands^  under  Marin  Pedre,  a  negro  of  St  Lucia,  were 
sent  prisoners  to  England.  The  Caribbs,  upwards  of  500O 
In  number,  were  transported  to  Ratan,  an  island  in  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico^  where  they  were  landed,  with  six  months' 
prbvhions,  besides  seeds,  plants,  and  all  sorts  of  implementa 
for  building  bouses  and  cultivating  the  land.  They  were 
afterwards  removed  to  South  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  would  not  allow  a  permanent  settlement  to  this  wretch- 
ed people,  who  it  is  said  were  sent  to  the  mines,  where  they 
soon  perished. 

Here  I  must  again  remark,  in  regard  to  the  West  India 
climate,  that  the  health  of  the  troops  is  always  best  while 
in  front  of  an  enemy,  however  constant  and  harassing  the 
service ;  whereas,  in  the  less  active  duties  of  a  common  na- 
ture! such  as  a  change  of  stations,  either  from  one  island  to 
another,  or  from  one  quarter  to  another  in  the  same  island, 
they  seldom  failed  to  be  attacked  by  the  diseases  incident  to 
the  climate.  Hence,  when  the  troops  remain  healthy,  the 
prudence  of  a  change  of  quarters,  without  necessity,  may  be 
questioned.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  injurious  effects 
ensue  even  althoufrh  the  movement  has  been  from  an  ua^ 
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hoaltby  to  a  bealihy  station,  as  from  St  Lucia  to  Barbadoes.  * 
Troops  became  so  accustomed  to  the  unhealthy  climate  of 
the  former  island,  that,  in  twelve  months,  the  deaths  did 
not  exceed  50  out  of  600  men.  Of  the  same  number  of 
men^  when  removed  to  Barbadoes,  12  officers  and  upwards 
of  200  men  have  died  in  a  few  months,  without  any  appa- 
rent alteration  in  the  climate,  or  any  material  change  in  the 
health  of  those  who  were  previously  in  that  island*  But 
when  troops  become  unhealthy,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
removing  them  to  another  station. 

The  mortality  this  year  among  the  troops  in  the  West  In- 
dies was  lamentably  great.  From  May  1 796  to  June  1 797, 
the  deaths  amounted  to  ^6  If  officers  and  12,987  soldiers* 
Bat.  of  those  whose  strength  of  constitution,  or  mode  of 
life^  enabled  them  to  resist  the  eVil  effects  of  the  climate^ 
DO  one  enjoyed  a  more  vigorous  state  of  health  than  the  ve« 
nerabie  commander,  who,  although  in  the  sixty^fifth  year  of 
hiaage,  generally  slept  in  his  body* clothes;  indeed,  always 
when  in  the  field.  He  was  on  horseback  every  day  an  hour 
before  day^light,  and  was  ever  found  where  his  presence  was 
necessary.  He  returned  to  England  in  September,  when 
the  temporary  command  of  the  army  devolved  upon  Major* 
General  Charles  Graham,  f  who  was  this  year  promoted 

*  iSzamplcs  of  this  have  been  seen  even  in  the  same  island.  The  High- 
landers were  removed  from  the  woods  in  ^t  Vincent,  to  the  barracks  near  King- 
ston, a  ntuation  considered  remarkably  healthy.  Before  a  week  passed  59  men 
were  in  hospital,  who  left  the  woods  in  perfect  health,  and  in  ten  days  21  raea 
died.  The  distance  they  marched  was  only  twenty  two  miles ;  they  were  two 
days  on  the  march,  consequently  the  fatigue  was  moderate.  With  numerous 
similar  instances  of  great  sickness  tSter  a  change  of  quarters,  of  which  I  have 
witnessed  many  striking  cases,  and  where,  previous  io  the  removal,  the  troops 
had  been  healthy,  the  subject  appears  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  medical  men. 

f  General  Gnliam  was  son  of  Colonel  Graham  of  Drainie,  one  of  the  ori^ 
ginal  officers  of  tlie  Black  ViTatcb,  and  was  for  many  years  the  commanding 
officer.  General  Graham  had  the  benefit  of  a  good  example  from  his  father. 
Bom  in  the  regiment  in  which  he  had  aU  his  life  served,  he  intimately  under- 
stood the  character  and  peculiar  dispositions  of  the  men.  An  excellent  disci- 
plinarian, strict,  but  judicious,  just  and  humane,  with  a  fine  voice,  and  a  clear 
diltincf  manner  of  communicating  his  orders,  and  explaining,  his  directions,  Im 
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from  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  42d  to  be  colonel  of 
the  5th  West  India  regiment.  Major  James  Stewart  soc- 
ceeded  to  the  lientenant-colonelcy,  and  Captaein  James  Stir-* 
ling  as  major.  Some  time  previously)  Captain  Alexander 
Stewart  succeeded  Major  Christie,  who  died  of  the  hver^ 
and  Lieutenant  David  Stewart  was  promoted  to  be  captain- 
lieutenant. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  returned  from  England  early 
in  February  17979  and  immediately  collected  a  force  for  an* 
attack  on  Trinidad,  which  surrendered  without  opposition.^ 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Porto  Rico,  he  determined  to  make  an  attempt  on  that  island. 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  the  26th  Light  dragoons,  dismount- 
ed, the  14fth,  42d,  55d,  a  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  a 
detachment  of  Lowenstein's  corps,  and  the  Tobago  Rangers^ 
to  be  assembled  at  St  Christopher's,  whence  they  sailed  on 
the  15th  of  April,  and  anchored  off  Congregus's  Point  on 
the  l?th.  A  landing  was  effected,  with  slight  opposition 
from  the  enemy,  who  retreated  when  the  men  disembarked. 

The  town  and  Moro  or  castle  of  Porto  Rico  stand  on  a 
point,  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
sea,  over  which  was  thrown  a  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  form-* 
ing  the  only  commuiiication  with  the  island.  The  Moro  is 
strongly  fortified  with  the  best  materials,  and  almost  inac- 
cessible. The  bridge  being  destroyed,  the  lagoon  could 
not  be  crossed  in  boats,  in  the  face  of  three  tiers  of  batte- 
ries, which  the  Moro  presented.  From  the  outside  of  the 
lagoon  the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  batteries  of  the  in- 
vaders to  produce  any  effect,  either  on  the  town  or  castle ; 
and,  whatever  the  disposition  of  the  people  had  been,  no 
symptom  was  now  shown  of  any  inclination  to  surrender. 


adminbly  fitted  for  his  situation  as  commander  of  the  Highland  regiment. 
The  promotion  to  the  rank  oi  general  -  officer^  which  removed  him  from  the 
command,  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  corps.  He  went  out  second  in  command  to 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  to  the  West  Indies  in  1795,  and  died  at  Cork,  where 
he  commanded,  in  1800. 
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A  iminber  of  French  privateers  bad  taken  shelter  in  the  bar*' 
boar,  when  they  heard  of  (he  approach  of  the  fleet.  The 
erem  hinded,  and  maniMd  the  batteries,  determined  to  hold 
out  to  the  last  ui  defence  of  tb»r  vessels  and  prizes.  In 
these  circamstanoes,  and  as  odr  force  was  insufficient  t^ 
blockade  nipre  than  one  side  of  the  garrison,  or  prevent  a 
free  communication  with  the  country,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  determined  to  give  up  the  attempt  and  reimbark.  This 
was  accomplished  on  the  30ih  of  Aprils  the  enemy  still  kee[> 
kig  within  their  defences.  The  loss  sustained  on  this  occa- 
sion was  1  captain  killed,  1  lieutenant-colcmel  and  1  captain 
wounded,  and  98  rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded ;  and  a 
l^tenant  and  121  rank  and  file  missmg,  supposed  to  have 
deserted  to  the  enemy.  *  The  troops  returned  to  their  dif» 
ferent  stations,  and  the  Highlanders  to  Martinique.  This 
was  the  last  attempt  against  the  enemy  in  that  country  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  79tb  Highlanders  having  been  now  two  years  in 
Martinique,  orders  were  sent  out,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
to  allow  them  to  volunteer  into  the  Royal  Highlanders,  th^i 
ready  to  embark  for  England,  with  permission  to  all  who 
chose  to  remain  to  join  other  corps  in  the  country.  The 
number  thus  received  by  the  42d  exceeded  the  casualties  of 
die  two  preceding  years,  making  the. detachment  stronger 
than  when  they  embarked  at  Portsmouth  in  October  J  795* 
The  order  to  send  the  42d  home  complete  was  the  first  in* 
terruption  of  the  system  of  drafting,  which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  has  since  been  abolished.  The  regiment 
embarked  free  of  sickness,  and  landing  at  Portsmouth  on 
tlie  30th  July,  in  equally  good  health,  marched  to  Hillsea 
Barracks.  A  body  of  500  men  landing  from  the  West  In- 
dies, and  marching^  without  leaving  a  man  behind,  was  np 
common  spectacle,  f 

'*  This  officer,  and  the  121  solcKen,  were  foreigners  in  our  service, 
t  A  state  of  the  troops  on  board  was  sent  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
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After  Femaining  a  few  weeks  in  Hillsea,  the  five  compa*^ 
panies  were  again  embarked  for  Gibraltar,  where  they  joined 
the  five  companies  which  had  been  ordered  thither  when 
driven  back  by  the  gales  of  1795  and  1796.  . 

The  regiment  was  now  1 100  strong;  but  the  moral  feel* 
ings  of  the  troops  were  sensibly  deteriorated.  In  addition 
to  the  number  of  indifferent  characters  introduced  into  the 
regiment  in  1795,  the  cheap  and  free  indulgence  in  wine 
permitted  in  the  garrison  affected  the  conduct  of  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  men.  However,  it  had  no  influence 
on  their  health  ;  for,  during  a  stay  of  one  year  in  Gibraltar, 
from  October  1797  to  October  1798,  only  11  died  out  of 
1 1 B7  men,  including  all  ranks.  But,  as  I  have  observed, 
the  moral  habits  of  many  evinced  a  melancholy  change.  An 
instance  of  murder  occurred.  One  of  the  soldiers,  in  a  fit 
of  rage  and  intoxication,  quarrelled  with  an  inhabitant,  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  his  bayonet.  He  was  tried 
and  executed.  Two  men  deserted  to  the  Spaniards.  One 
of  them  had  for  some  years  possessed  a  good  character,  but 
latterly  had  contracted  habits  of  drinking ;  the  only  reason 
that  could  be  assigned  for  his  conduct.  He  was  soon  cured 
of  those  habits  which  had  led  to  his  defection,  and  heartily 
repented  his  breach  of  allegiance.  He  entered  the  Spanish 
service,  in  which  the  soldier's  pay  affords  nothing  to  expend 
on  liquor, — nay,  sometimes  not  a  sufiiciency  to  procure  ne- 
cessaries, and  in  which,  even  if  the  pay  had  been  more  libe- 
ral, the  example  of  sobriety  which  the  Spanish  soldiers  al- 
ways exhibit  would  have  discountenanced  any  excess.  To 
bis  former  comrades  within  the  garrison  he  found  means  to 
^end  communications,  in  which  he  deplored  his  folly,  and 
called  upon  them  to  be  faithful  to  their  King,  and  not  to 
make  themselves  miserable,  like  him,  by  joining  the  enemies 

Portsmouth,  after  the  sliips  came  to  anchor.     When  it  was  receiTed,  directioin 
^ere  given  1o  correct  the  mistake  ofomUting  the  number  of  tick  arrived  fr 
<A^  IFest  Indies  I 
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of  their  country.  Fortunately,  howeyer,  for  the  regiment, 
they  were  soon  removed  to  Minorca,  where  their  old  habits 
and  conduct  were  in  a  great  measure  restored  by  the  excel- 
lent discipline  of  Brigadier- General  Qakes,  under  whose 

immediate  command  they  were  for  several  months  placed. 
.  Government  having  determined  to  attack  the  Island  of  Mi- 
norca, a  small  armament  was  prepared  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-General  the  Honourable  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  under  whom  was  Major- General  Sir  iJames  St  Clair 
Erskine,  now  Earl  of  Rosslyne,  and  Brigadier- Generals  John 
Stuart  and  Cakes,  together  with  the  28th,  42d,  5dth,  and 
90th  regiments;  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition  being  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Duckworth.  These  regiments, 
which  had  been  quartered  in  Gibraltar,  sailed  from  thence  on 
the  24th  of  October  1 798,  and  reached  the  Island  of  Minorca 
on  the  6th  of  November.  A  landing  in  the  Bay  of  Addaya 
was  next  morning  effected  without  opposition. .  The  first 
division,  consisting  of  800  men,  disembarked,  and  repulsed 
;2000  of  the  enemy,  who,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  retired. 
The  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  multitude  of  high  and  strong 
atone  inclosures,  rendered  the  progress  of  the  army  as  slow 
as  in  a  mountainous  country.  It  was  therefore  the  1 4th  of 
November  before  they  could  invest  Cittadella,  the  principal 
garrison,  where  the  Spanish  Commander  had  concentrated 
his  forces.  Here  the  judicious  arrangements  of  the  General 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  troops,  and  of  the  artillery  neces- 
sary for  a  siege :  he  formed  his  small  army  on  the  little  emi- 
nences which  surrounded  the  garrison,  leaving  only  a  few 
Light  infantry,  who  lay  concealed  in  the  intermediate  hollows. 
By  this  disposition  of  force,  large  fires  being  kept  burning 
at  night,  and  the  fires  in  the  hollow  spaces  being  more  nu- 
merous, and  larger  than  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
troops,  the  Spaniards  were  Jed  to  believe  that  the  space  of 
.four  miles  had  been  completely  covered  by  an  army  of  at 
least  10,000  men.  So  strong  was  their  conviction  that  re- 
sistance would  be  unavailing  against  such  a  force,  that  the 
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island  sarrendercd  on  the  following  day^  the  prisoners  oon« 
slderably  oatniinibering  the  invaders.  * 

In  1800,  a  Urge  force  reassembled  in  Minorca,  to  be  en* 
ployed  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  support  of  4>ar 
allies.  It  was  understood  that  Sir  Charles  Stnart  was  to 
command  this  army ;  but  these  expectations  were  disappoint* 
ed,  by  the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  he  had  declined  ac-* 
cepting  the  command.  The  disappointment,  however,  of 
the  troops  on»  this  occasion  was  considerably  lessened  by 
the  happy  choice,  as  successor  to  their  late  Commander  in 
Chief,  t  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  arrived  on  the  S2d 
of  June,  accompanied  by  Major- Generals  Hutchinson  and 
John  Moore. 

Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  the  embarkation  of 
troops  for  the  relief  of  Genoa,  then  closely  besieged  by  the 
French ;  and  reinforcements  were  also  sent  to  Colonel  Tho- 
mas Graham  of  Balgowan,  who  blockaded  the  garrison  of 
La  Vallette  in  the  Island  of  Malta. 

The  reinforcement  for  Genoa  being  too  late  to  prevent 
the  surrender  of  that  place  to  the  enemy,  the  troops  return* 

*  The  pmfr>money  for  this  capture,  though  not  great,  deserves  notice,  from 
its  prompt  payment,  and  the  attention  oY  the  General  to  the  interest  of  his 
troops.  He  directed  every  thing  to  be  sold  and  converted  into  money  as  soob 
as  possible,  and  the  shares  to  be  paid  on  the  spot  where  the  money  was  con- 
quered. One  of  the  agents,  indeed,  wished  to  send  the  money  to  England,  to 
lodge  it,  as  he  said,  in  security ;  but  General  Stuart  believed  that  it  could  not 
be  in  better  security  than  in  tlie  pockets  of  those  to  whom  it  belonged ;  and, 
with  his  characteristic  generosity,  he  gave  his  own  share  to  the  wives  and  fa- 
iniliea  of  the  soldiers,  although  his  private  fortune  was  very  circumscribed. 
.  -I  Sir  Charles  Stuart  died  on  the  28th  March  1801,  the  very  day  on  which 
his  successor  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Mediterranean  died  of  his 
wounds  in  Egypt.  Thus  Great  Britain  lost,  in  one  day,  two  men  whose  great 
talents,  chivalrous  honour,  and  high  character,  were  qualified  to  raise  the 
fame  of  any  country,  and  to  add  lustre  to  any  period.  Indeed,  few  men  of 
modem  times  have  exhibited  a  more  perfecft  picture  of  what  may  be  imagined 
df  a  chivalrous  knighl  than  General  Stuart ;  and  with  his  high  and  geneio«s 
mind  was  united  a  person  and  countenance  of  the  £nest  piopartaons  and  ez- 
'  pression,  with  a  most  elegant  address  and  polished  manners.  He  was,  indeeiit 
a  true  soldier,  a  perfect  gentlemani  and  an  abiei  intrepid,  accomplished  com. 
mander  of  an  army. 
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•d  to  Minorca^  and  General  Pigot  was  ordered  to  coimnand 
tlie  blockading  army  in  Malta* 

The  season  was  now  far  admnced,  and,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  troops,  it  was  understood  that  no  active 
!  operations  would  commence  till  the  arrival  of  farther  in- 

structions from  home.  This  interval  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  devoted  to  a  strict  examination  of  the  internal  eco- 
nomy and  discipline  of  the  di£Perent  corps.*  It  was  not  till 
the  month  of  August  that  dispatches  were  received  from 
England,  in  consequence  of  which  the  army  immediately 
embarked  and  sailed  for  Gibraltar,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
^4th  of  September,  when  accounts  were  received  of  the  sur- 
render of  Malta,  after  a  blockade  of  nearly  two  years.  It 
was  generally  regretted  that  Colonel  Graham,  who  bad  con- 
ducted the  siege  and  blockade  with  unwearied  zeal  and  per- 
severance, had  not  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  surren- 
der of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  forced  to  submit*  The.  ca- 
pitulation was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  General  Pigot, 
who  had  only  commanded  for  a  few  weeks. 

Different  arrangements  occupied  the  time  till  the  2d  oi 
October,  when  the  fleet  sailed  for  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose 
of  landing  there,  and  taking  possession  of  the  city  and  fleet 

*  During  this  interval,  ihe  system  i^as  first  suggested  to  General  Moore  of 
miarcfaing,  firing,  and  general  discipliney  which  he  afterwaids  carried  to  such 
perfection  in  the  43d  ^nd  52d  regiments,  and  which  has  since  been  adopted  by 
aU  the  light  infantry  corps.  Major  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  of  the  90th  regiment 
(now  Lieutenant- General},  had  practised  this  mode  of  discipline  for  several 
yean,  and  while  he  commanded  his  regiment  in  Minorica,  had  brought  the  men 
to  great  perfection  in  it.  One  morning  as  he  was  at  exercise  on  the  Glacis  of 
Fort  St  Phillips,  General  Moore,  who  was  present,  was  so  struck  with  its  ex- 
e^lence  and  simplicity,  that,  with  hifl  usual  oppenness  and  candoui^  he  exprei* 
aed  great  surprise  that  a  thing  so  simple,  and  so  admirably  adapted  to  its  putw 
pose,  had  not  before  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  He  was  not  a  man  upon 
whom  any  useful  suggestion  was  thrown  away.  Major  Mackenzie  was  next 
year  promoted  to  the  44^  regiment,  from  which  he  was  removed,  by  General 
Moore's  recommendation,  to  his  own  regiment,  the  52d.  The  new  mode  of 
discipline  was  then  commenced,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackenzie,  being 
supported  by  the  influence,  assiduity,  and  zeal  of  General  Moore,  it  was  speedily 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  While  it  greatly  lessens  the  fat^e  of 
,  the  soldier,  it  is  highly  conducive  to  his  success  against  an  enemy. 
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in  the  harbour  of  Carraccas.  The  army  under  Sir  James 
PuUeney,  from  Ferrol,  formed  a  junction  with  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby ;  and  the  following  morning  a  signal  was  made 
for  landing  to  the  westward  of  Cadiz.  The  Reserve  under 
General  Moore,  the  Guards  under  General  Ludlow,  and  Ge- 
neral Craddock's  brigade,  were  ordered  for  the  first  disem« 
barkation.  For  this  purpose,  the  Royal  Highlanders,  with 
part  of  the  Reserve,  were  put  into  the  boats,  and  ordered  to 
assemble  round  the  Ajax,  the  Honourable  Captain  Alex- 
ander Cochrane,  who  was  to  conduct  the  debarkation. 
A  body  of  £500  men  were  already  on  board  the  boat^^ 
waiting  with  eager  expectation  for  the  signal  to  proceed  to. 
the  shores  when,  about  two  o'clock,  a  gun  from  Cadiz 
announced  the  approach  of  a  flag  of  truce*  The  object  of 
this  communication  was  to  deprecate  any  attack  upon  a 
town  and  people  already  suffering  under  the  ravages  of  a 
pestilence,  which  had  carried  off  thousands,  and  threatened 
destruction  to  the  whole  population.  This  was  a  powerful 
appeal.  The  Commanders-ini-Chief  resolved  to  suspend  the 
attack,  and  signals  were  made  to  re-embark  the  troops. 
However  judicious  and  proper  this  decision  might  be  in 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  the  disappointment  of  the 
troops  was  extreme.  They  saw  themselves  doomed  to  re- 
main on  board  the  transports,  without  any  apparent  object^ 
and  without  knowing  when  or  in  what  manner  they  were  to 
be  employed. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  fleet  got  under  weigh  for 
the  Bay  of  Tetuan,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  But  it  had 
lain  there  only  for  a  few  days,  when  a  violent  gale  came  on 
to  blow  with  great  fury  into  the  bay,  and  compelled  it  to 
run  to  sea  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  tp  take  shelter 
under  the  lee  of  Cape  Spartell.  When  the  weather  mode- 
rated, the  fleet  returned  to  Gibraltar, 

On  the  29th  of  October,  Sir  James  Pulteney,  with  those 
regiments  whose  service  was  limited  to  Europe,  received  or. 
ders  for  Portugal,  while  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the 
other  troops,  proceeded  to  Malta.  This  was  the  first  inti- 
mation of  an  extended  field  of  serTice, 
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SECTION  X. 

xpedtHon  io  Egypt^^Land  an  the  Sth — Baitle  of  the  ISih — The 
9(Hh  and  9^  RegimeMt  lead  the  Attack— Battle  of  the  2lsi — 
Death  of  Abercromlnf'^  Surrender  of  Cairo — Surrender  of  Ale:;* 
\^~Indian  Army. 


'  In  Malta,  it  was  ascertained  that  Egypt  was  the  object  of 
attack.  This  intelligeDce  was  joyfully  received.  All  were 
elevated,  both  by  the  prospect  of  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  a  soldier^s  life  on  board  a  transport,  and  by  a  debarka- 
tion in  an  interesting  country,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a 
brave  and  hitherto  invincible  enemy;  at  least  so  far  in^ 
vincible,  that  their  repeated  victories  on  the  continent  of 
I^urope  seemed  to  entitle  them  to  that  honourable  designa- 
Uon^ 

On  the  20th  and  Slst  of  December  1800,  the  fleet  sailed 
in  two  divisions  for  Marmorice,  a  beautiful  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Greece.  The  first  division  arrived  on  the  28th  of 
December,  and  the  second  on  the  1st  of  January  1801,  to 
wait  for  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  horses  to  be  furnished 
by  our  alli^,  the  Turks.  The  port  of  Marmorice  was  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  security  and  convenience,  than  for 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  co- 
vered to  the  top  with  majestic  forests,  and  the  most  luxuriant 
verdure,  f 

*  In  all  cases  where  the  running  title  at  the  top  of  the  page  ia  «  Highlatid 
^giments, "  the  aervicea  of  the  79th  and  92d  are  included  with  the  Royal 
Highlanders. 

i  Amongst  the  numbers  that  came  to  see  the  British  armament,  was  an  un- 
eipected  visitor  in  the  dress  of  a  Turk.  This  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Campbell,  a  native  of  the  district  of  Kintyre,  in  Argyllshire.  Early  in  life,  he 
had  been  so  affected  by  the  death  of  a  school-fellow,  who  had  been  killed  b^ 
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The  Turkish  supplies,  deficient  in  erery  respect,  having 
at  length  arrived,  the  fleet  again  put  to  sea  on  the  2Sd  of 
February,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  being  the  Ist  of  March, 
the  coast  of  Egypt  was  descried,  presenting  in  its  white 
sandy  banks,  and  tame  imiateresting  back-ground,  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  noble  elevations  and  luxuriant 
kmdscapes  on  the  coast  of  Greece. 

While  80  much  time  had  been  lost  in  waiting  for  the 
Turkish  reinforcements,  a  gale  of  wind,  encountered  on  the 
passage,  scattered  the  light  and  ill-managed  vessek  which 
conveyed  their  horses  and  stores.  These  took  shelter  in  the 
xiearest  ports,  and,  while  the  fleet  lay  at  Marmorice^  wait- 
ing for  the  junction  of  so  iaeffideiit  an  aid,  the  enemy  were 
more  fortunate  in  the  safe  arrival  from  Toukm  of  two  fri- 
gates, having  on  boavd  troops,  gvns,  ammunition,  and  aU  ' 
aorta  of  military  stores,— a  supply  which  they  could  not  have 
received,  had  not  the  British  been  detained  so  long  waiting 
for  the  Turks.  One  part  of  the  reinforcement,  which  the 
enemy  so  opportunely  received,  consisted  of  nearly  700  ar- 
tillerymen, a  number  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  invading  army. 

The  British  force  consisted  of  the  following  regiments : 

Segimenti,  Cmmnandmg  OJicert  of  Genertd  Officert  •/ 

Regimentu  Brigades, 

C  Colonelf  now  General  Saoiuel  D«l«  "1 
^       ,  J      rymplc,  I  Han.  Major-Ge- 

uuanls,  -  -J  Colonel   Arthur   Bryce,   klDed   in  f   neiml  Ludlow. 

C    Egypt.  3 

accident  as  they  were  at  play  together,  that  be  Bed  from  the  country,  and  join- 
ed the  Turkish  army.  He  had  served  forty  years  under  the  standard  of  Islam, 
3nd  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  General  of  Artillery.  He  went  on  board  the  ship 
where  the  42d  were  embarked,  to  inquire  about  his  family.  When  he  saw  the 
men  in  the  dress  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  youth,  the  remem- 
brance of  former  years,  and  of  his  native  countiy,  so  aflGected  him,  that  he  burst 
into  tears.  The  astonishment  of  the  soldiers  may  be  easily  imagined  when 
they  were  addressed  in  their  own  language^  (which  he  had  not  forgotten,)  by  a 
Turk  in  bis  full  costume,  and  'with  a  white  beard  flowing  down  to  his  girdle. 
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kt,  or  9o7>l% 

5Mi,  2  iMftalion^ 

Oedfor  Gonloii  High- 

Unden, 

8Ui,        -         - 

9Qth» 

2d,  or  Queen's 
50tfa, 

19th,  or  Cameron 
Highlanders, 

18th  or  Royal  Irish^ 

30th, 

4'lth, 
89th, 
Minorca, 

De  Roll's, 
DIUon's, 


•General 

Coote. 


Oimmanding  Qffker^of  General  Officers  of 

Megiments»  Brigades^ 

C  Lieut-Colonel  Peter  Garden,  diedl 
I    iiftl:gypt,  I 

J  Colonel  Darby,  I  Migor-( 

Lient.- Colonel  Layard,  r         Co 

JLienl.- Colonel   Charle*  Enklne^    I 
killed  in  Egypt,  J 

Colonel,  now  GeneraT  Sir  Gordon"! 

Drummond,  liu-  •     #^         « 

Hon.  Colonel,  now  Lieut- General  lJWV>'"-^enerri 


Sir  Charles  CcdiriUe, 

ColoneH  now  Lord  Hill, 

Colonel'  the  Earl  of  ]>Alhousiey 

liapr  Howe, 
7  Lieut- Colonel,  now  Major- Gene- 
5      ral  Sir  Allan  Camen>n, 

CidoAel  Montresaor, 

Major  Lockhart, 

J  Lieut -Colonel  David  Ogihrie,  kill- 
ed in  Egypt, 
Colonel  ^Vllliam  Stewart, 
( Lieut-Colonel  Dutons,    killed  in 

(     Egypt. 

{Lieut -Colonel  Baron  de  Sonncn- 
berg, 
Lieut -Colonel  Baron  Perponcber,  J 


Migor- General 
the  Earl  of 
Cavan. 


Brigadier-  Gene* 

nil  Doyle. 


Major- General 

John  Stuart 


40th,  flank  compa- 
nies, 

23d,  or  Welsh  Fusi- 
leers, 

28th, 

42d,  or  Royal  High- 
landers, 

58th, 

Corsican  Rangers, 

Detachment   11th 
light  dragoons, 

Do.  of  Homspech's 
regiment, 

12tb  light  dragooiii, 
26th  do. 

Artillery  and  Eogi' 
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}  Colonel,    now   Lieut -General   Sir" 
Brent  Spencer, 

'  y  Major  Mackenzie,  died  in  Egypt, 

{Colonel,  now  Lieut-General  the 
Hon.  Edward  Paget, 

>  Lieut- Colonel  William  Dickson, 

5  Lieut -Colonel,  now  Lieut- General 
\      Sir  William  Houston, 

{Major,  now  Major- Genial  Sir  Hud- 
Lowe, 

>  Captain  Money, 

}  Lieut-Colonel   Sir   Robert  Wil- 
son, 

Colonel,  now  General  Archdall, 
Lieut- Colonel  Gordon, 

J  Lieut -Colonel  Thompson, 
Major  Mackerras,  killed. 


Major- General 
Moore   and 
Brigadier- Ge-^ 
ner^  Oakes. 


Brig. -Gen.  the 
Hon.  Edward 
Finch; 

Brig.- General 
Lawsoo. 


In  all  18,234  men,  and  630  artillery.  Deducting  about 
SOO  sick,  the  efficient  force  was  12,S34<,  while  that  of  the 
«nemy  was  now  ascertained  to  be  more  than  32,000  men, 
independently  of  several  thousand  native  auxiliaries. 
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The  fleet  first  came  to  anchor  in  Aboukir  bay,  on  the 
spot  where  the  battle  of  the  Nile  bad  been  fought  near- 
ly three  years  before.  Scarcely  had  the  General  arrived 
at  his  destination,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  two  un- 
fortunate occurrences,  neither  of  them  unimportant  to  hia 
future  operations,  and  one  of  them  particularly  vexatious. 
The  first  was  the  death  of  Major  Mackerras,  *  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Major  Fletcher  of  the  engineers^  who  had  been  sent 
forward  to  reconnoitre  the  coast.  The  second  Was  xhe  en- 
trance of  a  French  frigate  into  the  harbour  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  a  very  adroit  stratagem*  The  ship  had  got  some 
British  signals  from  an  English  vessel  she  had  taken,  and 
coming  in  sight  of  the  fleet  in  the  evening  without  any  sus- 
picion, had  answered  all  signals  with  accuracy,  till  getting 
close  to  Alexandria,  she  hoisted  French  colours,  and  darted 
into  the  harbour.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  French 
sloop  of  war  Lodi,  from  Marseilles,  also  got  into  the  har- 
bour of  Alexandria.  In  addition  to  these  untoward  and 
unlooked  for  incidents,  the  General  received  information 
that  the  enemy's  force  was  at  least  1 5,000  men  more  than 
was  expected. 

At  the  commencement  of  such  an  arduous  campaign,  tfiesd 
events,  together  with  the  reinforcements  recently  landed  by. 
the  frigates  from  Toulon,  were  in  no  small  degree  calami* 
tons.  The  French  had  received  additional  supplies  of  able 
ofiicers,  of  men,  and  of  military  stores ;  and,  as  if  fortune 
and  the  elements  had  conspired  against  the  British,  while 
the  enemy  were  securely  making  preparations  to  repel  all 
attacks,  after  the  fleet  came  to  an  anchor,  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  March,  a  gale  sprung  up  so  violent  and  so  unre- 
mitting, that  a  disembarkation  could  not  be  attempted  till 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  when  the  weather  became  more  mo- 
derate. 

The  General's  well-known  strength  of  mind  was  now  to 

*  The  eminent  professional  abilities  and  excellent  personal  qualities  of 
Major  Mackerras  caused  his  death  to  be  an  object  of  particular  regret  to  th« 
whole  arm  J. 
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be  put  to  a  severe  test.  He  bad  to  force  ft  landing  in  an 
unknown  country,  in  the  &ce  of  an  enemy  more  than  double 
his  numbers,  and  nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as  they 
were  previously  believed  to  be, — ^an  enemy,  moreover,  in 
full  possession  of  the  country,  occupying  all  its  fortified 
positions,  having  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  cavalry 
enured  to  the  climate,  and  a  powerful  artillery, — an  enemy 
who  knew  every  point  where  a  landing  could,  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  be  attempted,  and  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  unavoidable  delay, .  already  mentioned,  to 
erect  batteries,  and  bring  guns  and  ammunition,  to  the 
point  where  they  expected  the  attempt  would  be  made*  In 
short,  the  General  had  to  encounter  embarrassments,  and 
bear  up  under  difficulties,  which  would  have  paralyzed  the 
mind  of  a  man  less  firm  and  less  confident  of  the  devotion 
and  bravery  of  his  troops.  These  disadvantages,  however, 
served  only  to  strengthen  his  resolution.  He  knew  that 
bis  army  was  determined  to  conquer  or  to  perish  with  him ; 
and  aware  of  the  high  hopes  which  the  country  had  placed 
in  both,  he  resol  v^  to  proceed  in  the  face  of  obstacles  which 
some  would  have  deemed  insurmountable. 

While  the  enemy  were  preparing  for  an  effective  resist- 
ance, in  full  view  of  those  who  were  so  soon  to  attack  them, 
no  circumstance  occurred  to  amuse  the  minds,  or  divert  the 
attention  of  the  British  during  the  continuance  of  the  gales. 
However,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  wind  moderated, 
and  the  General,  accompanied  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with 
three  armed  launches,  went  close  in  shore.  Lieutenant 
Brown  of  the  Foudroyant  landed  from  one  of  the  launches, 
drove  in  a  picquet  which  lay  on  the  beach,  boarded  a  guard- 
boat,  and  returned  to  the  fleet,  carrying  with  them  as  pri- 
soners an  officer,  an  ass  and  his  driver.  The  capture  of  the 
two  latter  formed  an  incident  which  afforded  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  whole  fleet ;  and  trifling  and  ludicrous  as  it  may 
appear,  it  was  not  without  its  beneficial  effects.  As  this 
was  the  first  adventure  the  troops  had  witnessed  after  so 
many  monihs  of  confinement  in  transports,  (the  regiments 
from  England  and  Gibraltar  having  been,  on  board  from 
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the  tnontli  of  Msj  Md  JiAie  of  the  prcoedingr  ytaf^)  thsjr 
drew  from  it  an  omen  of  a  ftuccesftftil  debarkation. 

The  weather  continuing  moderate^  at  tiro  o^eloekte  the' 
mtfrhingof  the  Mi  of  March  the  troops  deitinedtoefielA'* 
a  landing  got  into  the  boats.  Thia  di?idon  consisted  tf  th^*' 
4(Hh  flank  companies,  and  W^sh  foaiteers  on  the  right,  tiHe^  * 
Sath,  42d9  and  SSthy  in  the  centre,  the  brigade  of  Gnai^*^ 
Cor^ican  Rangers,  and  a  {^art  of  the  l^st  brigade,  consisting' ' 
ef  the  ndjrals  and  5ith  on  the  left ;  the  whole  amoanting  to 
S2iO  men.    This  force  did  not  land  in  the  first  instance,  as 
thdrewere  not  boats  snfficient  for  that  purpose,  and  one 
cotnpany  of  tfic  Highlanders  also  did  not  land  till  the  boaCa 
yehini^  for"  a  setond  load.    Detachments  of  other  regi- 
ments were  subjected  ta  a  similar  delay.  *     The  whole  were 
So  rendezvous,  and  form  in  rear  of  the  Mbndovi,  Csp^Bkr 
Johnr  Stewart,  anchored  out  of  reach  of  shot  from  the  shore; 
So  well  conceived  and  executed  was  this  arrangement,  that 
eaii^'boat  ^as  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  the  knd-^- 
ing  was  efiected,  every  brigade,  erery  regiment,  and  every- 
company,  fbmid  itself  mA  undivided  numbers,  in  its  pi*^ 
per  station.     In  this  manner,  every  man  saw  that,  althongbr 
hehadicHanged-his  element  from  the  sea  to  the  shoile',  hl^'' 
was  surrounded  by  his  comrades  and  friends:  this  ensured^* 
confidence,  and  confidence  made  success  more  certain.  Boefaf  ^ 
ft  Ciombtiiatlon  as  this  could  not  be  formed  without  tftn^;  il!' 
war,  therefore,  eight  o'clock  before  the  whole  Wrritigewefat*"* 
was  complete,  arid  the  troops  ready  to  move  forward  af  (h^ ' 
signal.     All  was  now  eager  expectatrOh.     At'nitie  b'i^oifk"* 
the  signal  was  given,  and  the  boats  sprung  forward,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Captain  Alexander  Cochraiie^ 
the  seamen  straining  every  nerve,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
acting  with  such  regularity,  that  no  boat  got  a- head  of  the 
otiwrs.     Nothing  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  scene,  or  di«  < 
verted  the  impatience  and  suspense  of  the  invading,  forces  * 

except  the  dashing  of  the  oars  in  the  water,  till  the  enemy,    ' 

>.        -  .. 

*  The  number  actually  landed  iu  tlie  6z«t  attack  was  5626  soldiers.     QiMiug-   ^ 
to  the  distance  of  the  anchorage,  the  enemy  had  been  overcome  and  c^mjf^i 
1y  driven  before  the  boats  could  land  the  reinforcement. 
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judgidg  that  the  line  had  got  with|i>  theli"  rang^f  opened  a 
heavy  fire  from  their  batteries  in  front,  and  from  the  castle 
of  Aboukir  in  flank*  Till  that  moment  they  did  not  beh'eye 
that  the  attempt  was  serious^  or  that  any  troops  could  be 
so  fookhardy  aa  to  hazard  an  attack  on  Such  lines  and  de« 
fettoes  as  they  maintained.  As  the  boats  approached  the 
sfaofe,  a  fire  of  mit8(}netry  from  2500  men  was  added  to. 
showers  of  grape  and  shells.  The  four  regiments  on  the. 
right,  the  23d,  28th,  42d,  and  58th,  with  the  flank  compa- 
nies of  the  4fOth,  soon  got  under  the  elevated  positions  of  the 
batteries,  so  as- to  be  sheltered  from  their  fire*  The  enemy 
could  not  snfliciently  depress  their  guns,  and,  maintainingv 
their  elevated  station,  instead  of  descending  to  the  beach  to 
receive  the  invaders  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  they  allow- 
ed them  to  disembark,  and  form  in  line*  As  an  irregular 
fire  would  not  only  have  proved  iiiefiective  against  the  enc'** 
my,  but  create  confusion  in  the  ranks,  the  men  were  order- 
ed not  to  load,  but  to  rhsh  up  the  face  of  the  hill^  and 
charge  the  enemy  on  the  summit; 

The  ascent  was  steeps  and  so  deq3ly  covered  with  loose 
dry  sand,  blown  about  by  every  gu^t,  that  the  soldiers,  every 
step  they  advanced,  sunk  back  half  a  pace.  *  Delay  was 
thns  added  to  danger,  and  the  men  reached^  with  exhaust^ 
ed  strength,  the  point  where  the  greatest  effort  was  require 
ed»  As  hesitation  in  such  circumstances  would  have  proved 
itiinousy  they  instantly  rushed  up  the  ascent,  and  reaching, 
the  top  before  their  antagonists  could  agai|i  load,  drove 
them  from  their  position,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet*    A 

*  llie  beach  consisted  of  s  smobth  sanfl,  rendered  firm  by  tht  constant  best- . 
ing  of  the  surf)  and  aiTording  sufficient  space  to  form  a  line  two  deep.  When  the 
acddiers  got  the  word  to  advance^  they  sprung  up  the  ascent,  and  about  half-way 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  were  prepared  with  their  pieces  levelled, 
llieir  fire  being  so  close,  was  of  coorie  very  eflbctive :  eleven  men  of  my  iMoi-  - 
pany  fell  by  this  volley :  bat  the  soldiers  redouMed  thdr  exertion^,  and  reaichcd 
the  t(^  of  the  precipice  before  those  drawn  up  there  had  reloaded*  Instead  of 
making  use  of  the  bayonet,  against  men  exhausted  and  breathlessi  the  enemy 
turned  their  backs  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
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iquadrofi  of  cavalryi  which  advanced  to  attack  the 
hmdctt  after  they  had  driven  back  the  ioGHitry  immediataly 
opposed  to  theo)^  waa  instantly  repulsed  with  the  loM-  of 
Aeir  commander.  The  party  of  the  enemy  who  had  dis 
serted  their  guasy  having  partially  formed  ia  rear  of  a  sck 
eond  line  of  small  8and*hills»  kept  op  a-acattered  fire  finr 
some  time ;  but  on  the  advance  of  the  troopsp  tfiey  again 
fled  in  confusion.  The  ground  on  the  left  being  nearly  om 
a  level  with  the  water,  the  Guards  and  first  brigade  leere 
ilttadced  immediately  on  their  landing ;  the  Ouard&  by  the 
cavalry,  who,  when  driven  back,  rallied  again  ia  the  rear 
of  the  sand*' hills ;  and  the  54th  by  a  body  of  in&ntry,  who 
advanced  with  fixed  bayonets*  Both  attempts  were  re* 
pulsed^ 

'  Thus  the  intrepid  commander,  with  his  gallant  trocps,. 
had  forced  a  footing  in  E^gypt,  OHnpelling  an  enemy  to  fly 
in  conftision,  who^  a  few  minutes  before,  had  expected  ta 
annihilate  their  invaders,  or  to  drive  them  back  into  the 
sea.  Thtoe  are  few  instances  in  our  national  history  which, 
more  fnlly  prove  the  power  of  firm  resolution,  and  strict 
diseipline,  than  this.  It  has  been  said  that  a  bold  invading 
army  will  always  succeed*  The  nature  of  our  national 
warfare  has  been  such,  that  in  no  case  have  the  British 
troopa  had  to  resist  an  enemy  attempting  to.  land  by  force ;; 
anif  th^efore,  experience  has  not  yet  proved  what  succesa 
would,  in  such  circumstances,  attend  their  resistance  to  m 
resolute  enemy. 

The  lost  of  the  British  wai  4  officers,  4  sergeants,  and  94 
rank  and  file,  killed ;  26  officers,  84  sergeants,  5  drummers, 
and  450  rank  and.file^  wounded.  Of  these  the  Highlanders 
had  81  killed,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  James  Stewart,  Cap-- 
tain  Charles  Macquarrie,  Lieutenants  Alexander  Campbell, 
John  Dick,  Frederick  Campbell,  Stewart.Campbell,  Charles 
Campbell,  Ensign  Wilson,  7  sergeants,  4  drummers,  and 
140  rank  and  file,  wounded«  The  loss  of  the  Froich  did 
not  exceed  one-half  of  that  of  the  British,  and,  considering 
the  relative  situation!^  of  both,  the  difference  might  have 
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htm  even  more  in  tbeir  fiiToar*  The  prtocipal  last  of  the 
Brftith  wft*  iacorfed  wliile  n  the  boets,  and  when  meimtp 
img  dw  biU.  In  both  cese^  they  ifwve  eapoeedl  to  the  fire  of 
die  enemy  witboat  being  able  to-mohe  any  defaiee*.  Whmr 
tbey  had  gained  a  position  where  their  courage  and  firmnese 
were  avaifablei  the  loss  sustained  was  trifltng.  Four*fiftbs 
of  the  loss  of  the  Highlanders  were  incurred  before  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  * 

The  Generdi  was  early  oA  shore;  It  is  said  that  the  ad« 
mini.  Lord  Keitb^  knowing  his  ardour,  had  gifen  a  hint  to 
tile  officer  who  commanded  bis  boat  to  keep  in  reser^  bat 
Bis  anxiety  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  troops  was  not  to  be  re^ 
strained.  He  ordered  the  officer  to  push  to  the  shore,  and, 
counteracting  the  well^-meant  delay  which  was  intended  to 
preseme  a  life  so  precious  to  the  future  sneeess  of  the  expe* 
£tion,  he  leaped  from  the  boat  with  the  ardoni^  of  yoath« 
Tt  may  be  conceived  that  the  joy  and  erultation*  of  aH  pre** 
sent  were  at  their  height,  when,  after  the  retreat  of  the  ene» 
ipy,  he  stood  on  a  little  sand-hill  recming^  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  officers,  accompanied  With  mutual  expressions  of 
admiration  and  gratitude;  they  for  llie  iMUty  and  fit HMusa 

*  The  greftt  waste  of  atnmunitioii  and  the  dompantiveljr  little  etecutSon  of 
ipBaketry,  unless  directed  by  »  steady  hand^  waa  exemplified  on  this  occasion. 
Altfioiigh  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  with  nothing  to  ibterrupt  the  aim  of 
thflse  irho  fired ;  although  the  line  of  musketry  waa  so  numerousi  that  the  soldiers 
compared  the  fall  of  the  bullets  on  the  water  to  boys  throwing  handfuls  of  peb- 
bles into  a  mill-pond  j  and  although  the  spray  raised  by  the  cannoq-shot  and' 
shells,  when  they  struck  the  water*  wet  the  soldiers  in  the  boats,  yet  of  the  whole 
landing  force,  very  fe*^  were-  hurt,  and  of  the  42d  ode  man  oiily  was  killed^ 
and  Colonel  James  Stewart  and  a  fcw  soldiers  wounded.  The  noise  an<f  foam 
raiaed  by  the  sheUs  and  large  and  small  shot,  compared  with  the  little  effect 
thereby  produced,  afford  eridence  of  the  savhig  of  lives  by  the  invention  cf  gun* 
powder;  while  the  fire,  noise,  and  force  with  which  the  bullets  flew,  gave  a 
greater  sense  of  danger,  than  in  reality  had  any  existence.  That  850  men  (one' 
company  of  the  Highlanders  did  not  land  in  the  first  boats,}  should  force  a 
passage  through  such  a  shower  of  balls  and  bombshells,  and  on)y  ope  man 
killed  and  fire  wounded,  is  certainly  a  striking  ftCst. 
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which  had  conducied  them  to  a  situation  which  gave  theitt 
such  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,— and  he 
fbt  the  gallantry  which  had  surmounted  air  obstructions, 
^^  with  an  intrepidity  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.*'  *  f    By  the 

I 

f 

• «  While  Ite  umy:  lay*  in  Mmnorice  Bay,  the  MinoCav,  Captain  IiOitas  tfie 
N9i*lttiml:ierlatt^  Captain  George  Martin^  and  the  Penelope,  Captain  I^i)7y 
Blackwood,  were  ordered  to  cruize  off  Alexandria,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
any  ships  or  supplies  from  France.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  blockading 
squadron  on  the  coast,  several  vessels  sent  out  from  Alexandria  were  talcen. 
On  board  of  these  were  a  number  of  officers,  of  all  ranks,  returning  to  Prance 
on  leave  of  absence.  AU  these  wave  taken  od  board  the  commodore's  sfafp^ 
IbfeMisDCanv.  Captain  l>oms  treated  them  with  the  greatest  hospitality  and 
peliteness,  taking  the  general  officers^  and  as  many^others  as  he  could  accom- 
modate, to  his  own  table,  while  the  rest  were  entertained  in  the  ward-room 
with  the  officers.  I  was  also  a  guest  at  Captain  Louis's  hospitable  table,  hav- 
ing been  sent  on  board  at  Malta  with  200  men  of  the  Highlanders,  in  conse* 
qUence  of  the  disabled  state  of  the  ship  In  whioh  they  had  embarked  from  Mi* 
novca*  For  some  tkoe  the.  French  offioers  were  in  bad  humour  at  their  es- 
tate, aaiusDDd  a  distant  air,  and  did  not  appear  disposed  to  be  communicative ; 
but  tJw  manner  in  which  they  were  received  and  entertained,  together  with  the 
ffood  cheer,  had  a  Wonderful  effect  in  softening  their  disappointment,  and  in 
opening  their  minds.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  and  without  any  intention 
on  tlietr  part,  nay,  perhaps  unoonscious  of  what  they  were  doing,  they  oommu- 
Dieated  much  important  information  on  the  state  of  their  army,  and  of  the 
cbuntry  in  general.  Their  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  army  was  not  at  first 
credited,  but  the  correctness  of  their  statements  was  soon  confirmed.  As  inti- 
macy increased,  they  expressec^  mucTi  regret  that  so  man^  brave  men  shoutd  be 
sacrificed  in  a  desperate  attempt,  which,  they  were  sure,  could  not  be  success- 
ful. On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  two  young  French  field-officers  went  up  the 
rigging  as  the  boats  made  the  final  push  for  landing,  to  witness,  as  they  said, 
the  last  sight  of  thetr  English  friends.  But  when  they  saw  the  troops  land^ 
ascend  the  hill,  and  force  the  defenders  at  the  top  to  fly,  the  love  of  tlieir  coun- 
try, and  Ae  honour  of  their  arms,  overcame  their  new  friendship ;  they  burst 
into  tears,  and,  with  a  pasfflonate  exclamation  of  grief  and  surprise^  ran  down 
below,  and  did  not  again  appear  on  deck  during  the  day. 

When  the  fieet  anchored  in  Aboukir  Bay,  I  went  on  board  the  flag -ship,  to 
communicate  to  the  General  the  intelligence  I  had  received.  He  heard  me 
with  great  attention,  and  after  I  had  finished  asked  many  questions.  He  then 
ordered  a  boat,  and  rowed  towards  the  beach  to  reconnoitre,  but  returned  very 
soon.     I  waited  oil  board'  till  he  came  back,  and  acC(>mpanie4.  Colonel  Aber-^ 

f  Gazette. 


gr^fit  qxertion^  of  the  navy,  the  whole  arfny  wi^re  l^ded.  (He 
flame  eTfiDiAgt  * 

Daring  three  days  the  army  were  engaged  in.hmdii)g  ipi;p^ 
yi(Bioo9  and  stores.  This  necessary  delay  enabled  the  ei^^my 
to  collect  more  trodps,  so  that  the  British,  on  moving  foi^ 
ward  in  the  evening  of  the  ISth,  found  them  strongly  forti- 
fied among  sand-hills  and  a  thicket  of  palm  and  date  trees, 
to  the  number  of  more  than  5000  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and 
SO  pieces  of  artillery,  well  appointed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISUi,  the  troops  moved  forward  to 
the  attack  in  three  columns  of  regiments,  the  60tfa  or  Perth- 
shire regiment  forming  the  advance  of  the  first  column ;  and 
the  92d,  or  Gordon  Highlanders,  that  of  the  second ;  the 
reserve  marching  in  column,  covering  the  movements  of  the 
first  line,  and  running  parallel  with  it.  When  the  army  had 
cleared  the  date- trees,  the  enemy  quitted  the  heights,  and, 
with  great  boldness,  moved  down  on  the  92d,  which  by  this 
time  had  formed  in  line.  The  French  opened  a  heavy  fire 
of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  the  92d  quickly  returned, 
firmly  resisting  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  French  line, 

cromby,  wl^o  followed  his  father,  into  the  cabin,  when  he  aak«d  his  opinion  of 
the  landing  place.  The  answer  was  short. :  «  We  mtMt  he  in  ponemtn  <f  yonder 
tand  hilU  tO'tnorrow  morning :  **  but,  as  I  hare  stated,  it  was  not  till  that  day 
se*ennight  that  an  attempt  could  be  made. 

*  When  the  men  had  laid  down  to  rest  after  the  action,  I  walked  tf>  the  rear 
to  inquire  after  some  soldiers  of  my  company  who  had  fallen  behind,  bang  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Observing  some  men  digging  a  hole,  and  a  number  of  dead 
bodies  lying  around,  I  stept  up  to  one  of  them,  and  touching  his  temple,  felt 

''that  it  retained  some  warmth.  I  then  told  the  soldiers  not  to  bury  bim,  but  to 
carry  him  to  the  surgeon,  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  qnite  dead.  «  Fob ! 
poh  I.**  said  on^  of  them}  **  he  is  as  dead  as  my  grandfather,  who  was  killed  at 
CuUoden ;  **  and,  taking  the  man  by  the  heels,  proceeded  to  drag  him  to  the 

.  pit  But  I  oaus?d  him  to  desist.  The  wounded  man  was  so  borribly  disfigur- 
ed as  to  justify  his  companion  in  tlie  judgment  he  had  formed.     A  ball  had 

^  passed  through  his  head,  which  was  in  consequence  greatly  swelled,  and  oov^- 
ed  with  clotted  blood.  He  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  revived  from 
his  swoon,  and  recovered  so  rapidly,  that  in  six  weeks  he  was  able  to  do  his 
duty.  He  lived  many  years  afterwards,  and  was  most  grateful  for  my  io^« 
ference. 
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(supported  as  it  was  by  a  powerful  artiUery),  end  singly 
maintaining  their  ground  till  the  line  cane  up.  Al  tj^ 
•aaiie  time^  the  FrcHBch  cavalry,  with  the  greatest  impetuo- 
«ity>  charged  down  a  declivity  on  the  90th  regimeiit.  This 
•corps,  wtending  with  the  coolest  inlr^idity,  allowed  ihem  to 
approach  within  «fty  y«ds,  when,  by  a  weU-direded  Brm, 
they  so  completely  broke  the  charge^  that  only  a  few  reach- 
ed the  regiment,  and  waoat  of  them  were  instantly  bayonet 
ed ;  the  rest  fled  off  to  their  lefil^  and  retreated  in  the  great- 
est confusion.  The  90th  rqgiment  being  dreised  in  hel- 
mets, *  as  a  corps  of  Light  infimtry,  were  mbtaken  for  dis- 
mounted cavalry,  and  (he  enemy  believing  them  out  of  their 
proper  element,  attacked  with  the  more  boldness,  as  they 
expected  kes  resistance,  t 

The  two  divisions  now  formed  line,  the  reserve  remaining 
in  column  to  cover  the  right  flank.  The  whole  moved  for- 
ward in  this  order,  snflferiog  from  the  enemy's  flying  artil- 
fery^  wkdcfa,  having  six  horses  to  each  gun,  execi^ed  their 
movements  with  the  greatest  cderity;  while  the  British, 
wilih  only  a  few  badly  appointed  cavalry,  and  no  artilleiry 
homes^  had  their  guns  xlragged  by  sailors,  occasionally  as- 
eisted  by  the  soldiers,  tbr^iugh  sands  so  loose  and  so  deep, 
diat  the  wheels  sunk  semetimes  to  the  axle.  Yd^  dow  as 
the  movements  were,  the  enemy  could  ofier  no  eflfecioal  re- 
sistance^  as  our  troops  advanced,  and  retreated  to  their  lines 
in  front  of  Alexandria.  These  lines  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
determined  to  force.  To  accomplish  this  important  object. 
General  Mooi^  with  the  reserve,  was  ordered  to  the  right, 
and  Creneral  Htitcbinson  with  the  second  line  to  the  left, 
while  the  first  line  remained  in  the  centre.     From  the  for- 

^  Cokmel  (now  Lord)  Hill's  life  was  saved  fay  t|b  helmet.  A  musket  bidi 
struck  it  on  the  brass  rim  with  sucb  force,  tiiat  he  was  fhrown  ftoat  hb  hofte 
to  the  ground,  and  tiie  brass  complete) j  indented.  Without  tfais  saleguiitly 
the  baU  would  haye  passed  dvoui^  his  head. 

f  At  this  time,  Sir  Balph  Abercromby,  who  was  alwajs  in  front,  had  bis 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  nearly  surrounded  bjr  the  -enemy's  €ftyall7f--*s 
pituation  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  the  90th  regiment. 
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fflidable  and  imposing  appearance  tif  tbe  eaemf^  cMences, 
tbit  seemed  a  bold  atlienipt.  Not  knowing  their  relative  po« 
sitions,  or  whether,  after  being  saccessively  gained,  they 
cottld  b^  maintluneid  without  |>roper  ardliery,  if  the  eiie 
comfmoided  the  other,  ocir<!om»mnder  f<Mind  it  neoes«Bry  to 
Teconnoitre  with  care.  In  thi^  state  of  doubt  send  delay  the 
troops  suffered  exceedingly  from  a  galling  fire,  without  hav- 
ing it  in  their  power  to  return  a  shot,  while  the  French  had 
leisure  to  take  cool  aim.  On  this  trying  occasion  tbe  intre* 
pidky  jmd  discipline  of  the  British  remained  anshaken. 
Enger  to  adwnce,  but  restrained  till  it  could  be  done  with 
success,  and  with  the  least  loss  of  lives,  they  remained  for 
hours  exposed  to  a  fire  that  might  have  shaken  the  firmneuss 
•f  the  beat  troops.  At  length  tbe  tlifficulties  of  the  attack- 
uppeariiigkKBiirmoiitttable,  they  were  ordered  to  retire^  and 
occupy  that  position  which  was  afterwards  so  well  maintain-* 
ed  on  the  2ist  of  March,  and  in  which  they  avenged  them- 
selves for  their  present  disappointment. 

The  loss  was  severe,  6  officers,  6  sergeants,  1:  drummei^ 
mod  1 43  rank  add  file,  being  kUled ;  and  ^  officers^  6 1 
sergeants,  7  drummers,  «nd  946  rank  and  file,  woond^; 
Tbe  loss  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  who  were  not  engaged, 
but  only  exposed  to  distant  shot,  was  S  rank  and  file  killed ; 
and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Dickson,  Captain  Archibald  Ai^yle 
Campbell,  Lieutenant  Simon  Fraser,  S  sergeantsi  1  drum- 
tner,  and  2S  rank  and  file,  wounded.  * 

*  The  kM8  of  tbe  48d  oa  this  day  wlw  the  more  to  he  regretted,  as,  eioept 
ihe  woRind  of  Colon^  Dickaon  lUid  one  or  two  more,  the  ivliole  might  hav« 
been  avoided,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  idle  cuxiofiity  of  some  young  men.  While 
the  General  was  in  consultation  whether  be  should  pursue  the  enemy  to  the 
walls  of  Aleubidiia,  General  Moore^  who  was  never  absent  when  his  presence 
was  required,  had  ordered  the  48d  up  to  the  right,  tb  form  in  the  closest  pa»» 
sible  ordfcr,  immediately  under  a  steep  hill,  which  would  effectually  conceal 
them,  while  they  would  be  ready,  on  the  first  signal,  to  dash  up  the  hill  upoa 
tbe  enemy.  The  battalion,  accordingly,  lay  close  under  tbe  hill,  withotat  bekig 
perceived  by  tbe  enemy ;  and  the  most  positive  orders  were  given,  that  every 
icuut  should  sit  down,  -with  his  lireiock  betspeen  his  knees,  i«ady  to  start  up  at 
a  moment's  warning ;  and  on  no  account  was  any  pesson  to  quit  the  column, 
lent  the  podtiim  should  be  discovered  by  the  enemy,  v^fao  had  oovered  with 
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Tbas  Alidad  the  bftttWcf  the  ISch  cf  Jilar«b>  whUktK^ 
emidified  in  the  stroDgwt  mamici:  tbedifficnltm  under 


guvsthe  top  of.  tie  Idll  unBiediatBly  aboro.  In  Hrfi  flEtauRkm,  HMngioMiil' 
Jay  >a  perfect  tilence,  till  three  young  iimii»  eeised  with  an  intoiidblt  ourioi^y 
to  see  what  the  rest  of  the  army  were  doing,  pvpt  put  unperceived  by  ColoiuJ 
Alexander  Stewart,  the  commanding  officer.  They  were  descried  by  the  ene* 
my,  who  quickly  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  regiment,  and  in  an  instant 
three  shots  were  plunged  into  the  centre  of  the  column.  This  being  repeated 
bafim  Hie  men  could  be  toemoved  to  the  right,  under  cotcv  of  a  prejectusg  hill, 
ihiiteen  men  were  left  on  the  ground,  cither  killed  or  wounded.  I«ieiitennnft 
Simon  Fraser  Ipst  his  left  handf  and  Captain  Archibald  CamftbeU  was  seveiely 
wounded  in  the  arm  9nd  side.  Thus  a  foolish,  and,  on  such  an  occasion,  an 
unpardonable  curiosity,  caused  death  or  irreparable  injury  to  several  officers 
and  8o!£en. 

One  of  the  young  men  killed  was  d  my  company,  A  nx-pound  shot  struck 
thft>ugb  both  hqw  aa  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  made  a  horrible  opening 
as  if  he  had  been  cut  in  two.  He  cried  out^  **  God  bless  you,  Captain  Stew« 
art;  come  and  giye  me  your  hand  b^ore  X  die,  and  be  sure  to  tell  my  fathe^ 
and  mother  that  I  die  like  a  brave  and  good  soldier,  and  have  saved  money  for 
them,  which  you  will  send  home.  '*  He  said  something  else^  which  I  could 
no€  tindetiBtand,  and  dropping  his  head  he  expired. 

A  ationg  instance  of  feer  was  at  this  time  exhibited  by  a  half-witted 
cre«ture^«M>ne  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the  ranks,  althougk 
incapable  of  performing  tlie  best  duties  of  a  soldier,  could  n{>t  be  die- 
charged.  Wlien  the  regiment  was  again  placed  under  cover,  I  return- 
ed back  to  the  position  they  had  left,  with  a  few  men,  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing away  the  wounded.  After  this  was  done,  and  the  wounded  carried 
off^  I  observed  in  a  small  hollow,  at  a  little  distance,  a  soldier  lying  close 
on  his  face^  with  his  legs  and  arms  stretched  out  as  if  he  had  been  ghied 
to  the  ground.  I  turned  his  face  upwards,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  much 
hurt :  He  started  up,  but  fell  back  again,  seemingly  without  the  power  ofhia 
limbs,  and  trembling  violently.  However,  I  got  him  on  his  legs,  and  being 
anxious  to  get  away,  as  the  enemy's  shot  were  flying  about,  I  was  walking  otF^ 
when  I  perceived  the  suxgeon's  case  of  instruments,  which  had  been  somehow 
left  in  the  hurry  of  the  last  movement.  Sensible  of  its  value,  I  took  it  up  to 
cany  it  with  me,  when  I  perceived  my  countryman  standing  up,  having  by 
this  time  recovered  the  power  of  his  limbs.  I  put  the  chest  on  his  back,  telling 
him,— ^n  the  hope  that  it  would  inspire  him  with  a  little  spirit,-*-4hal 
it  would  shelter  him  from  the  shot  At  this  instant  a  twelve  pound  shot 
plunged  in  the  sand  by  our  side.  My  fellow  soldier  fell  down  one  way,  an4 
the  box  anoUier;  and,  on  my  again  endeavouring  to  get  him  on  his  legs,  I 
found  his  limbs  as  powerless  as  if  every  joint  had  been  dislocated.  The  veina 
of  bis  wrist  and  forehead  were  greatly  swollen ;  and  be  was  incapable  pf  speak* 


1^  Gofenrftl  and  ad^artoy  kbour  wbai  totalty  i^ndtmt  lat  Ihe 
cMfDtvyv  i0f  the  enemy's  fbroe»  and  of  tho'  natvre  and 
strength  ctf  his  defences.  The  Arabs  could  neither  compre- 
hend the.  olyeGt  of  the  ^esiionS)  nor  deteribe  the  nature  <of 
4he*eneniy's  fortifications,  which,  taken  in  connexion  With 
the  ground  they  occupied,  presented  an  appearance  of 
strength,  and  a  capability  of  resistance  beyond  what  they 
really  possessed.  * 

The  face  of  the  country,  too,  was  in  many  parts  altogether 
deceptive  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger;  and,  in  this  instance, 
certainly  influenced  the  General  in  his  resolution  to  retire 
from  that  position  to  which  he  had  advanced.  The  ground 
on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  over  which  they  might  easily 
have  been  attacked  in  flank,  with  every  probability  of  suo- 
cess,  was  covered  with  a  species  of  saline  incrustation,  which 
dazzled  the  organs  of  vision,  and  presented,  in  its  smooth 
shining  surface,  a  perfect  resemblaqce  to  a  sheet  of  water. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  army  who  detected  the  de- 
ception 'f  but  this  phenomenon,  occasioned  by  this  saline 
efflorescence,  was  difierent  from  the  mirage^  that  remarktfi- 
ble  property  of  the  Egyptain  atmosphere,  by  which  th^ 
level  parts  or  plains  of  the  country  assume  the  appearance 
of  water.  The  plains  only  being  affected  by  this  atmos* 
pheric  delusion,  houses,  trees,  and  rocks,  preserve  their 
natural  appearance,  except  that  they  seem  to  be  entirely  sur« 
rounded  by  water,  and  present  so  perfect  a  resembli^nce 
to  islands,  that  to  strangers  unaccustomed  to  these  pheno- 

ingy  and  in  a  cold  sweat     Seeing  him  in  this  plight,  I  left  him  to  his  fate ; 
and,  taking  the  case  on  my  back,  I  delivered  it  to  my  friend  the  surgeon. 

*  Lieutenant  Annesly  Stewart  of  the  50th  regiment,  a  promising  young 
officer,  lost  his  life  this  day  from  his  curiosity ;  but  he  disobeyed  no  order,  and 
did  not  occasion  death  or  wounds  to  others,  as  was  the  case  in  the  42d  regi- 
ment Anxious  to  see  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  he  advanced  a  short  dis- 
tance in  front,  and  towards  the  right  of  the  regiment  When  he  got  to  the 
highest  part  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  he  lay  down  on  his  face,  resting  his  spy-glass 
on  hh  hat,  but  was  not  three  minutes  in  that  position,  ere  a  twelve  pound  shot 
came  rolling  along  the  ground,  and  carried  his  head  clean  off,  leaving  nothing 
but  part  of  the  neck  between  his  shoulders. 
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inenii,  the  deceptioD  is  complete,  in  the  oaereD  eai&ee 
round  Alexaadm,  there  was  ne  mtrege ;  *  bat  die  fierjr 
-brig^tiKis  of  the  atnoqihere,  heightened  by  the  white  end 
fflittering  tand,  deranged  so  eompleteiy  the  ^isnal  ^i^geMi 
AS  to  give  to  the  more  elevated  groand  an  overcharged  <Bem>- 
Uanoe  of  height  and  strength.  Its  real  nature  greatly  a- 
stonibhed  the  army,  when,  at  an  a^^.  period^  they  p»sed 
over  it,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  correct  the  impressions 
derived  from  a  more  dittant  prospect*  Had  die  General 
.been  aware  of  these  optical  illnsions,  Alexandria  might  have 
been  in  his  possession  on  the  ISth,  while  Menoa,  cut  ctf 
from  the  sea,  and  from  all  communication  with  Europe^ 
must  soon  have  surrendered.  FVntnne  ordered  it  «ltiet^ 
wise;  and  perhaps  the  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  more 
honourable^  as  an  opporUmity  was  afibrded  to  our  army  \o 
obtain  a  compensation  for  their  long  and  tantalizing  con»- 
finement  and  suspense.  Of  this  opportunity  they  nobly  a- 
Tailed  themsdves,  when  opposed  to  a  veteran  enemy,  great- 
ly superior  in  numbers,  elated  with  former  victories^  and  be^ 
lieved  unconquerable,  because  hitherto  unconquered.  In 
the  distant  region  where  the  contest  was  now  carried  on,  no 
support  could  be  expected  by  either  oi  the  parties,  appoint- 
ed as  it  were,  on  a  certain  spot  or  stage,  to  decide  the  palm 
•of  prowess  and  military  energy,  while  their  respective  oonn* 
tries  were  anxiously  looking  for  the  residt. 

As  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  British  presented 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  explain,  that  there  was  a  cause  beyond  the  common 
for  this  aocasaaon  of  saline  matter  on  the  ground  alluded  to.  It  was  several 
feet  lower  than  the  sorface  of  the  sea,  which  was  kept  back  by  the  large  em- 
bankment, formed  for  the  canal,  between  the  Nile  and  Alexandria,  wliicfa  snp- 
plied  the  town  with  water.  In  high  tides,  and  when  the  wind  blew  .atroiig 
Iran  the  aorth-eaat,  a  quantity  «f  salt  water  oosed  through  the  sand,  under  tlje 
oanal;  and  dsii^  beyond  it,  mixed  with  the -sand  on  the  ""^I'ft  on  which  the 
mn  acted  whh  such  power,  that  when  the  tide  receded,  a  thia  covenag  of  pure 
and  beautiful  salt  was  left,  and  which,  in  peculiar  states  of  die  «tmoq»her% 
iproduced  that  ^ecies  of  mirage  I  have  noticed.  Both  in  the  Egyptian  tning^ 
and  that  occasioned  by  the  sah,  «l)jectB  are  fepresented  in  their  perfect  stal% 
without  reflection  or  shadow. 
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4ew  oatsral  advaDtages^  no  time  was  lost  in  strmgdiening 
ifcbyarU  The  sea  w«8  on  the  rigbtiknk,  and  tbe' Lake 
Maadie  on  tbe  left.  The  Reserve  were  pbced  as  an  adranoed 
fUMt  on  the  right;  the  58th  occupied  a  rain  of  great  extent^ 
supposed  to  have  been  the  PaUce  of  the  Ptdcmtes.  Close 
-on-their  left  on  the  ontside  of  the  ruin,  and  a  few  paces  on- 
ward, was  a  redoubt  occupied  by  ihe  ^8th  regiment.  Five 
4uindred  yards  towards  the  rear  were  posted  the  2dd,  tbe 
Aank  companies  of  the  40th,  the  42d,  and  the  Ckursican  Ran- 
gers, veady  to  support  tbe  two  corps  in  front.  To  the  left  of 
the  redoubt,  a  sandy  plain  extended  about  three  huadred 
yards,  and  then  sloped  into  a  valley.  Here,  a  little  oretired 
towards  die  rear,  were  the  cavalry  of  tbe  reserve;  and  still 
fitfdier  to  the  left,  on  «  rising  ground  beyond  tbe  vallsy, 
the  Guards  were  posted,  with  a  redoubt  thrown  up  on  then: 
right,  a  battery  on  their  left,  and  a  small  ditch  or  embank- 
ment in  front,  which  connected  both.  To  the  left  of  the 
Guards,  in  form  of  an  echelon,  were  posted  the  Royals, 
(54^  (two  battalions,)  and  92d,  or  Gordon  Highlanders; 
then  the  Sib,  or  King's,  l&tb,  or  Royal  Irish,  90th,  and 
iSth;  &cing  the  lake  at  right  angles  to  the  left  flank  of 
&e  liae^  were  drawn  up  the  d7th,  or  Enmskilljng,  79th9  or 
Cameron  Highlanders,  and  50th  regiment;  on  the  left  of 
the  second  line  were  posted  the  30th,  89th,  44th,  Dillon's, 
De  Rolls,  and  Stuart's  raiments ;  the  dismounted  cavalry 
«f  the  12lh  and  S6th  Dragoons  completed  the  second  line 
to  tbe  right.  The  whole  was  flanked  on  the  right  by  four 
cutters,  stationed  close  to  the  shore.  By  this  formation  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  Reserve  and  the  Guards  were  mot>e 
advanced,  leaving  a  considerable  open  space  or  valley  be- 
tween them.  A  party  of  dragoons,  as  a  kind  of  picquet, 
occupied  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  a 
little  to  the  rear.  This  was  the  position  of  the  army  from 
^e  14th  till  the  evening  of  the  20th,  the  whole  being  ia 
constant  employment,  either  in  performing  military  duties, 
erecdng  batteries,  or  in  bringing  forward  cannon,  stores, 
iMid  provisions.    Over  the  whole  extent  of  the  line  there 
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were  arranged  two  24>  pounders,  32  field  pieces^  and  one 
Uif  pounder,  in  the  redoubt  of  the  28ihy  which  wag  open  ia 
the  rear.  Another  gun  was  brought  up,  but  not  mounted^ 
The  .position  of  the  enemy  was  parallel,  and  bore  a  v^^rjr 
formidable  appearance.  They  were  posted  on  a  ridge,  of 
•hilla,  expanding  from  the  sea  beyond  the  left  of  the  Bri- 
tish line,  and  having  the  town  of  Alexandria,  Fort  Caf« 
iarelli,  and  Pharos,  in  the  rear.  Menou's  army  was  di^i* 
fiosed  in  the  following  manner :  General  Lanusse  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  left  with  four  demirbrigades  of  infantry,  and 
-  m  cpnsidemble  body  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  General 
Koise*  The  centre  was  occupied  by  five  demi-brigade& 
General  Regnier  was  on  the  right,  with  two  demi*brigade% 
l^nd  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  General  D'Estain  conip 
manded  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  one  demi- bri- 
gade, some  light  troops,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry. 

Such  were  the  positions  of  the  opposing  armies.    Tl|e 

Queen's  raiment  .had  heei\  left  to  blockade  the  fori  of 

Aboukir,  which  surrendered  to  Lord  Dalhousie  on  the  18tb. 

Qa  rvhe  evening  of  the  dOtb,  this  regiment  was  ordered  pp 

.|0(jrcpJace  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  who  had  been  much  na- 

'4uced  by  previous  sickness,  and  by  the  action  of  the  ISth, 

m<i^ich  they  singly  resisl;ed  the  united  force  of  the  Frenph 

.Mfiintyy.  In  the  evening  of  the  20th,  some  parties  of  tl^  epffr- 

iny /were  seen  marching  over  the  ground,  which  bad  ass^f^^ 

,tbe  deceitful  appearance  of  water,  as  already  jioticf|^n(o 

join  the  force  in  the  lines.   This  dissipated  tiie  delus^);9>iiUat 

.it  was  now  too  late.     In  addition  to  this,  and  Qt)ier  s^,ip»p- 

.tons  of  activity  and  preparation,  accounts  were  r^qeivia^ 

that  General  Menouhad  arrived  at  Alexandria  with,  a  large 

.reinforcement  from  Cairo»  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the 

British  aarmy* 

From  the  13th  to  the  2Ut  of  March,  the  army  wece 

ivnder  arms  every  morning  at  three  o'clock,  as  was  the  prao- 

,tice  on  every  occasion  where  General  Abercromby  command- 

ird.    On  the  Slst  of  March,  every  man .  was  at  his  pcfst  i^t 

(hat  hour.    No  movement  on  cither  aide  took  piaqei  fpr  half 
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an  h6ttr,  at  the' end  of  vihxch  interval  the  report  of  a  musr- 
ket  followed  by  that  of  some  cannon,  was  heard-  on  th6  Ibft 
of  the  line.  This  seemed  a  signal  to  the  enemy»  who  tm<> 
iriediatcily  advanced^  and  got  possession  of  a  small  picc^uet,- 
occupied  by  a  part  of  Stuart's  regiment.  They  wefe  instant^ 
ly  driven  back,  and  all  became  still  again.  It  was  a  stillness 
like  that  which  precedes  a  storm.  All  ranks  now  felt  Ik 
presentiment  that  the  great  struggle  was  at  hand,  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Egypt,  and  the  sufperiorityoF  one  df 
the  opposing  armies^  General  Moore,  who  happened  to  be 
the  general  officer  on  duty  that  nighty  galloped  fMBP to  the  left 
the  instant  he  heard  the  firing.  Impressed,  however,  with 
the  idea  that  this  was  a  false  attack,  and  that  tj^-real  onset 
Was  intended  for  the  right,  he  turned  back^  and  had  hardly 
reached  his  brigade  when  a  loud  huzza,  succeeded  by  a  roar 
of  musketry,  announced  the  true  intention  of  the  enemy. 
The  morning  was  unusually  dark,  cloudy,  and  close.  The 
enemy  advanced  in  silence,  until  they  approached  the  nd* 
vanced  picquets,  when  they  gave  a  shout,  and  pusfaed  kntWu^* 
At  this  moment  Brigadier-General  Oakes  directed  Major 
Stirling  to  advance  with  the  left  wing  of  the  42d,  and 'lake 
post  on  the  open  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  28th  regN 
ment^  which  was  now  ordered  within  the  redoubt.  Whife 
the  left  wing  of  the  Highlanders  was  thus  drawn  up,  wiibils 
right  supported  by  the  redoubt,  Lieutenant- Colonel  AlBih 
ander  Stewart^  with  the  right  wing,  waa  directed  to  remain 
two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  but  exactly  parallel  to  ike  left 
wing.  At  the  same  time,  the  Welsh  Fusileers  and  the  flank 
companies  of  the  40tk  moved  forward  to  support  the  58lli 
stationed  in  the  ruin.  This  regiment  drew  up  in  the  chasms 
of  the  ruined  walls,  under  cover  of  some  loose  stones^  which 
the  soldiers  had  raised  for  their  defence,  and  which,  though 
sufficiently  open  for  the  fire  of  the  musketry,  formed  a  per- 
fect protection  against  the  entrance  of  cavalry  or  infantry^ 
Some  parts  of  the  ancient  wall  were  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
high.  The  attack  on  the  ruin,  the  redoubt,  and  the  wing 
^f  the-  Highlanders  on  ita  left,  waa  made  at  the  same  «o« 
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ment,  and  with  the  greatest  impetnosity ;  bat  the  fire  of  Ae 
xegiments  statiooed  there,  and  of  Major  Sdrlkig^t  wing, 
qatcklj  chaoieed  the  ardour  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenaat* 
ColDnelt  Paget  of  the  Sath,  and  Honston  of  the  59tb»  al- 
lowed them  to  come  quite  close^  when  their  regiments  open- 
ed eo  well  direeted  and  effective  a  fire^  as  obliged  iJm  oie- 
■y  to  retire  precipitately  to  a  hollow  in  their  rear. 

While  the  front  was  thas-  engaged^  a  column  of  the  en^ 
aiy»  preoeded  by  a  six-^pounder,  came  silently  along  the 
h^lomr  iBterfaly  already  mentioned^  between  the  left  of  the 
42d  and  the  right  of  the  Oiiards,  from  which  die  cavalry 
picquet  had  retired.  Thb  column,  which  bore  the  nameof  the 
Invincibles,  calculated  its  distance  and  line  of  march  so  cor- 
rectly,—^although  it  was  so  dark,  that  an  object  at  the  die* 
tance  of  two  yards  could  not  be  properly  diAinguished,*— that^ 
on  coming  in  line  with  the  Higlanders,  it  wheeled  to  ite  left, 
and  marched  in  between  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  regi- 
ment^ which  were  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines.  The  air  being 
nowrendeed  much  more  obscure  by  the  smoke,  which  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  dispel,  this  close  columa  got  well 
advanced  between  th)e  two  lines  of  the  Highlanders  before 
it  was  perceived.  Lieutenant^CoIonel  Alexander  Stewart, 
with  the  right  wing,  instandy  charged  to  his  proper  fronts 
while  the  rear-rank  of  Major  Stirling's  wing,  facing  to  the 
right  about,  charged  U>  the  rear.  The  enemy,  thus  taken 
between  two  fires,  rushed  forward  with  an  intention  of  push-* 
ing  into  the  ruin.  When  they  passed  the  rear  of  die  re- 
doubt, the  28th  &ced  about,  and  fired  upon  them.  Still, 
however,  they  endeavoured  to  gain  the  ruins.  *    Not  aware 

*  So  dense  and  dark  was  the  atmosphere,  and  such  was  tlie  silence  and  pre- 
dnon  with  which  the  enemy  marched,  that  they  passed  unperceived  along ' 
aie  front  of  four  companies  of  the  4Sd  regiment  One  of  the  s<ddier8  evinced 
on  this  occasion,  great  superiority  of  vision.  When  no  person  saw  or  suspect- 
ed what  was  in  front,  this  soldier  left  his  station  in  the  centre  of  his  company, 
and  running  up  to  me,  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  <<  I  see  a  strong  column 
of  the  enemy  marching  past  in  our  front ;  I  know  them  by  their  large  hats  and 
white  frocks  ;-»tell  the  General,  and  allow  us  to  charge  them.  *'  I  told  him 
to  go  back  to  his  place ;  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  as  Major  Stirling,  with ' 


bow  they  were  mcupiedr  they  nisbed  cbrougii  the  openbiji^ 
fbllewed  by  the  Highlanders,  whpen  the  SaA  and  40tb,  facing' 
about  in  Ihe  same  mannev  as  the  tSth  had  donc^  also  fircdl 
upon  theoTK  This  combined  attack  proved^  deoisvre  of  fiie' 
fiite  of  this  body.  The  suFviVers  (about  900)  threw  down 
their  arms  tad  surrendered.  General  Mowe  foUowed 
the  enemy's  cohiran  into  themiH)  whei^  he  and  Oeneral 
Oakee  were  wounded;  but  these  oflicersy  disregarding^ 
wounds  idiich  did  not  totally  dtaabte  them,  remained  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duty.  *    Leavii^  General  Oakes^  witli  the 


the  left  wing  of  the  regiment,  was  in  our  immediate  front,  at  the  distance  of 

• 

only  800  3ra]tls,  and  that  no  enemy  could  pass  between  the  two  wmgai  Hbw<* 
ever,  as  the  man  stIU  iaaisled  on  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  I  nin  out  to  the 
ftoBt^  and  soon  ptrceivad  thnmgh.  tho  dariuieaa  a.  large  moriogbod;;  and 
though  I  could  not  distinguish  any  particular  object,  the  sound  of  feet 
and  clank  of  arms  convinced  me  of  the  soldier's  correctness.  In  a  few 
seconds  Colonel  Stewart  and  Major  Stirling's  wings  charged  the  cofumn 
in  the  ruins.  But  it  is  proper  to  explain,  that  if  was  only  the  rear  rasdt  of  the 
Ifeft  wing  that  Ikced  about  and  charged  to  their  rear ;  the  fixuit  imnfc  kept  their 
gtonnd  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  their  iBamediale  front;  and  thus  was  eihifaitad 
gnat  prevence  of  mind  in  tho  officers,  and  perfect  wteadinwi^  in  the  execution 
oC  their  dn^  by  the  soldiers,  when  thus,  with  an  enemy  in  front,  and  another 
in  rear,  men  less  firm,  and  less  collected,  would  perhaps  have  hesitated  which 
way  to  turn,  and  in  this  hesitation  lost  the  time  for  action,  and  thus  allowed 
thcmsehres  to  be  destroyed^ 

*  At  thiB  moment,  the  standard  borne  by  this  column  was  surrend^cd  bf  # 
WrmA  officer  to  Ma^  StbKng,  who  gave  it  to  a  aergeant  of  his  regimen^  di- 
recting  him  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  stand  by  a  gun  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  enemy.  The  sergeant,  standing  as  he  had  been  desired,  was  over- 
thrown  and  stunned  by  the  eavahy  who  had  charged  to  the  rear.  When  ho 
recovered,  the  standard  waa  gon^  and  he  oovld^  give  no  hgiimt  atcevM  of  ftt 
Some  time  after  llils,  a  soldier  of  Stuart's  regiment  canied  a  standard  to  Co* 
lonel  Abercromby,  the  deputy-adjutant>general,  which  he  stated  he  had  taken. 
than  a  French  cavalry  officer,  in  front  of  his  regiment,  and  for  which  he  got  a 
leceipt  and  a  reward  of  twenty-four  dollars.  I  notice  this  circumstance  the 
more  particularly,  as  the  offlcere  of  the  4SM  regiment  have  been  accused  of 
having  allowed  it  to  be  stated,  that  the  colour,  which  wta  brought  home  and 
lodged  in  the  Royal  Military  Chapel,  Whitehall,  as  the  colour  of  the  French 
Invincibles,  was  the  same  that  had  been  snrveiidered  to  them,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  drcurost^ce  of  the  sergeant  having  lo    that  given  to  him. 
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troops  within  the  ruins,  Oeseral  Moote  hurried  to  the  left 
of  the  redoubt,  where  part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  42d  waii 
hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  afler  the  rear*r«iik  had  fol- 
lowed the  corps  into  the  ruins.  The  enemy  were  now  seen 
adTahcingi  in  great  force^  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt^  y^ith  an 
apparent  intention  of  again  attempting  to  turn  it«  and  ta 
drerwhelm  thosef  who  stood  on  its  left^  General  Moore  im-' 
mediately  ordered  the  Highlanders  out  of  the  ruin,  and  di- 
lected  them  to  form  line  in  battalion  on  the  flat  on  which 
Major  Stirling  hlul  originally  formed^  with  their  right  sup* 
ported  by  the  redoubt.  This  extension  of  the  line  enabled 
them  to  show  a  larger  front  to  the  enemy,  who  pressed 
forward  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  their  pro- 
gress, even  before  the  battalion  had  fully  completed  its 
formation  in  line.  Orders  were,  therefore,  given  to  drive 
them  back,  which  was  instantly  done,,  with  complete  suc« 


It  was  here  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  always  anxioua 
to  see  every  thing  with  his  own  eye,  hod  taken  his  station^ 
Encouraging  the  troops  in  language  of  which  they  always 
felt  the  force,  be  called  out,  **  My'brave  Highlanders,  re* 
xbember  youf  couhtry,  remember  your  forefathers !  **  They 

or  of  tt  coioar  being  ddivered  by  a  soldier  of  Stuart's  regfanent  Ut  the  a^iotanft* 


Aji  attack,  foundtid  upon  this  supposed  misrcpreBentatlon,  was  made  mi 
the  officers  in  a  weekly  publication  of  that  period.-  This  was  answered,  but 
not  In  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  officers  of  the  regin^ent  thought  it 
ought  to  hare  been.  The  truth  is>  thfe  thing  was  not  worth  a  dispute,  lliose 
wlio  carried  the  colour  giyen  to  Major  Stirling  were  aiuiihilated ;  and  it  nci- 
tber  added  to»  nor  detracted  from  the  charaiAer  of  the  4Sd»  that  the  colour  warn 
sobaeq^iiently  lost  by  the  misfortune  or  stupidity  of  an  individual.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  whether  a  colour  or  a  drumstick  was  taken.  This  supposed  iiw 
vincible  corps  was  coi&quered;  in  this  the  42d  had  their  share ;  and  this  standi 
aid  feU  accidentally  iiito  their  hands^  in  consequence  of  their  being  so  much 
raized  and  so  closely  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  standard  which  the  ser* 
geant  ef  the  42d  had  In  his  possession  was  lost  by  him ;  the  standard  of  which 
the  soldier  of  Stuart's  regiment  got  possession  is  preserved,  and  is  now  in 
IVhitehall  j  and  there  the  business  rests. 


poniicd  the  «ii«iny  jalcm^  the  f^lain.  Meanwhile,  Oeoenil 
Moore,  who  had  the  adTantaf^e  of  a  keen  eye,  saw,  throng 
the'  Biafeatifig  clearness  of  die  atmosphere,  fresh  colimiQtf 
dnwm/'vp  4n  the  plain  beyond,  with  three  sqaadrodawof 
envairy)  seemingly  ready  to  charge  through  the  intemdsr  of 
thiBbiietreatiiig  infantry.  Not  a  moment  waa  to  be  loatfia 
ycUbvnmg,  as  the  expected  attack  was  not  to  be  resisted  bf 
a  me^g  line.  General  Moore,  therefore^  ordered  theesN 
glaMBt  to  retire  from  their  advanced  positnn,  .and  .£acBt 
Again  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt.  Supported  by  the  re^ 
doubt  on  the  right,  the  cayalry  could  not  turn  that  flank 
of  the  4Sd ;  which  strengthened  this  position,  in  other  re** 
apects  laTourable  for  cavalry,  as  it  was  level,  and  presented 
no  obstruction  to  their  movements  except  the  smaU  belea 
wUdi  the  soldiers  of  the  SS8tb,  n^ien  stationed  tbcre^  had 
made  for  their  camp-kettles.  *  Owing  to  the  noise  of 'the 
firing,  this  order  to  iitll  back  to  the  redoubt,  although  m^ 
pasted  by  Colonel  Stewart,  was  only  partially  heard*  19ie 
consequence  was,  that  the  companies  whom  it  distimtly 
reached  retired ;  but  those  who  did  not  hear  it  hesitaied  td 
feik>w;  thus  leaving  considerable  intervals  between  1h6te 
companies  who  heard  the  orders  to  retire  on  the  redoob^ 
and  those  who  did  not.  The  opportunity  was  not  to  be 
lost  by  a  bold,  enterprising,  and  acute  enemy.  They  ad^ 
vanced  in  great  force,  with  an  apparent  intendon  of  6ven» 
whelming  the  Highlanders,  whose  line  was  so  badly  fiMrmed 
a$  t6'  appear  like  an  echelon.  Such  a  line  was  ill  calculated 
to  resist  a  charge  of  cavalry  ma4e  with  the  impetuosity  of  a 
torjreot ;  yet  every  man  stood  firm.  Many  of  the  enemy 
wiere  killed  in  the  advance.  All  those  who  directed  their 
chavge  on  the  companies,  which  stood  in  compact  bodies^ 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  The  others  pa'^sed 
through  the  intervals,  and  wheeling  to  their  left,  as  the  co!* 
lumn  of  infantry  had  done  early  in  the  morning,  they  wer^ 

*  The  accidental  circumstance  of  these  holes  gaye  occasion  to  General 
Regnier  to  state,  that  the  front  of  the  British  line  was  covered  with  fr<mt  df 
lour,  or  trap-boles  for  the  cavalry. 
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received  bj  the  28th,  who  facing  to  their  rear^  potired  on 
them  a  (ire  ao  eflR^ctive,  that  the  greater  paft  were  killed  or 
laken«  * 

General  Menou,  exasperated  at  seeing  the  £lite  of  his 
cavalry  suffer  so  much,  ordered  forward  a  column  of  infao* 
irJ9  supported  by  cavalry,  to  make  a  second  attempt  on 
the  position.  Though  the  consequent  formation  of  the 
Highlanders  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  very  correct 
in  $uch  circumstances,  they  repulsed  the  enemy's  infentry 
at  all  points^  Another  body  of  cavalry  then  availed  them* 
selves,  as  the  former  had  done^  of  the  disorder  in  the  line 
of  the  regiment  produced  by  repelling  the  attaeh  of  the 
infantry,  dashed  forward  with  equal  impetiiosityi  and  met 
with  a  similar  reception ;  numbers  falling,  and  others  pasa* 
ing  through  to  the  rear,  where  they  were  again  over^ 
powered  by  the  28th.  It  was  now  on  the  part  of  the 
Highlanders  a  trial  of  personal  firmness,  and  of  individual 
courage,  as  indeed  it  nearly  was  in  the  former  charge^ 
every  man  fighting  on  his  own  ground,  regardless  how  he 
was  supported,  facing  his  enemy  wherever  he  presented 
himself,  and  maintaining  his  post  while  strength  or  life  re* 
mained.f  But  exertions  like  these  could  not  have  been  long 
sustained. 

*  Their  passing  through  the  intervals  in  this  manner  accounts  for  a  ciivuiif* 
stance,  which,  without  some  explanation,  is  calculated  to  eidte  surprise; 
namely,  that  while  the  regiment  was,  as  it  were,  passed  over  by  cavalry,  as  ap« 
peared  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Highlanders  in  that  day,  only  thirteen 
men  were  wounded  by  the  sabre.  That  they  suficred  so  slightly  was  owing  to 
the  firmness  witli  which  the  m'en  stood,  first  endeavouring  to  bring  down  the 
horse,  before  the  rider  came  witliin  sword-lengthy  and  then  despatching  him 
with  the  bayonet,  before  he  had  time  to  recorer  his  legs  from  the  ^1  of  the 
horse. 

f  The  enemy  were  much  struck  with  this :— <i  body  of  men  broken— caval- 
ry charging  through  them— ^Utacked  in  flank — ^with  an  enemy  in  rear,  yet  stiU 
resisting,  either  in  groups  or  individuals,  as  necessity  required.  This  they 
did  not  expect  Perhaps  they  seldom  saw  it,  and  thought  it  contrary  to  tlie 
usual  rules  of  service,  and  therefore  their  charges  were  probably  made  with 
greater  boldness,  and  in  fuller  confidence  of  success,  believing  that  no  bi:ok€fi 


'  The'  reginieDt  was  now  much  reduced^  and  if  not  rapport* 

ed|  must  soon  have  been  annihilated.  From  this  fate  it  was 
saved  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  brigade  of  Brigadier* 
General  John  Stuart*  who  advanced  from  the  second  line^ 
and  formed  his  brigade  on  the  left  of  the  Highlanders,  og« 
eupying  as  far  as  his  line  extended,  part  of  the  vacant  spac<j 
to  the  right  of  the  Guards.  No  support  could  have  be^i 
more  seasonable.  The  enemy  were  now  advancing  in  great 
force^  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  a  seeming  deteritii- 
nation  to  overwhelm  the  small  body  of  men  who  had  so 
long  stood  their  grotind  against  their  reiterated  efforts.  To 
their  astonishment  they  found  a  fresh  and  more  numerous 
body  of  troops,  who  withstood  their  charge  with  such  firm* 
ness  and  spirit,  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  forced  to 
retreat  with  great  precipitation. 

By  this  time  it  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  al« 
Uiough,  from  the  repulse  of  the' enemy  at  all  pdints,  it  waa 
pretty  evident  how  the  battle  would  terminate,  appeatancea 
were  still  formidable.  The  French  continued  a  heavy  and 
constant  cannonade  from  their  great  guns,  and  a  straggling 
fire  from  their  sharpshooters,  who  had  ranged  themselves  in 
hollows,  and  behind  some  sand-hills  in  front  of  the  redoubt 
and  ruins.  The  fire  of  the  British  had  ceased,  as  those 
who  had  been  so  hotly  engaged  had  expended  the  whole  of 
their  ammunition ;  and  a  fresh  supply,  owing  to  the  distance 
of  the  ordnance  stores,  could  not  be  immediately  procured. 
While  this  unavoidable  cessation  of  hostilities  on  our  part 
astonished  the  enemy,'  who  ascribed  it  to  some  design  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  the  army  suffered  exceedingly 
from  their  fire,  particularly  the  Highlanders  and  the  right 
of  General  Stuart's  brigade,  who  were  exposed  without  co- 
ver to  its  full  effect,  being  posted  on  a  level  piece  of  ground, 
over  which  the  cannon-shot  rolled  after  striking  the  ground, 

di^fointed  body  of  men  could,  in  inch  circumsUmceii  attempt  to  resist  their  tm* 
peliioas  attacks.  But  finding,  instead  of  a  flying  enemy,  every  man  standing 
firm,  and  ready  to  receive  them,  their  nerves  were  probably  somewhat  shakeni 
and  their  aseaulti  rendered  less  effective. 

H  H  2 
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and  carried  off  a  file  of  men  at  every  saeceMive  rebound. 
This  was  more  trying  to  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the 
troops  than  the  former  attacks ;  but  the  trial  was  supported 
with  perfect  steadiness.  Not  a  man  moved  from  his  posi« 
tion,  except  to  close  up  the  opening  made  by  the  shot,  when 
his  right  or  left  hand  man  was  struck  down.  The  long  shot 
which  passed  over  the  first  Ime  struck  in  front  of  the  se- 
Gond,*  where  it  did  great  execution. 

To  stand  in  this  manner  with  perfect  firmness,  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire,  without  any  object  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion or  occupy  the  mind,  and  without  the  power  of  making 
the  smallest  resistance,  was  a  trial  of  the  cEaracter  of  the 
British  soldier,  to  which  the  enemy  did  full  justice.  Wit- 
nessing the  fact,  although  mistaken  in  the  cause,  they  could 
more  fully  estimate  the  value  of  this  admirable  military  qua- 
lity. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  preserve  an  uninterrupted 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  on  the  right,  where  the  conflict 
was  now  neatly  terminated,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  give  a 
i^rt  detail  of  the  actions  of  the  centre.  Before  the  dawn 
of  day  a  heavy  column  of  infantry  advanced  on  the  position 
occupied  by  Uie  Guards.  General  Ludlow  allowed  them  to 
approach  very  close  to  his  front,  before  be  ordered  his  fire 
to  be  opened.  This  was  done  with  such  effect,  that  they 
were  forced  back  with  precipitation.  Endeavouring  there- 
fore to  turn  the  left  of  the  position,  they  were  received  and 
repulsed  with  such  spirit,  by  the  Royals  and  the  right  wing 
of  the  54th,  that  they  desisted  trom  all  further  attempts  to 
carry  that  position.  Still,  however,  they  continued  an  irre* 
gular  fire  from  their  cannon  and  sharpshooters,  the  former 
of  which  did  more  execution  in  the  second  line  than  in 
front.  The  left  of  the  line  was  never  engaged,  as  General 
Kegnier,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  French  line, 


•  Lieutenant-Coloiiel  Dttvid  Olgilvie  of^tfae  44th,  son  of  Sir  Min  Ogiffie^ 
Satronct,  was  mortoUy  wounded  in  the  second  line.  SeversI  oihcr  offieen  also 
suffered. 
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nefver  advanced  to  the  attack,  but  kept  up  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade, from  which  several  corps  on  the  left  of  the  British  suf- 
fered considerably. 

During  the  cessation  of  the  fire  on  the  righti  the  enemy 
advanced  thdt  sharpshooters  close  to  the  redoubt ;  but  be- 
fore they  had  commenced  their  operations  from  this  new* 
position,  the  ammunition  arrived.  At  the  first  shot  fired 
from  the  24  pounder  on  the  redoubt,  they  began  to  retreat 
with  much  expedition ;  and  before  a  fourth  round  was  dis- 
charged, they  had  fled  beyond  reach.  *  The  retreat  Waa 
general  over  the  whole  lin^  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  ene- 
my had  gained  their  position  in  front  of  Alexandria.  The 
strength  of  this  position,  the  number  of  its  defenders,  and 
the  fatigue  already  sustained  by  the  British  army,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.  In  addition  to  these 
considerations,  another  great  reason  for  desisting  from  such 
an  attempt  was  the  loss  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Early 
in  the  day  he  bad  taken  his  station  in  front,  and  in  a  line 
between  the  right  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  left  of  the  re- 
doubt, so  as  to  be  clear  of  the  fire  of  the  28th  regiment 
who  occupied  it.  The  42d,  when  advanced,  were  in  a  line 
with  him.  Standing  there,  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  field ; 
and  here  having  detached  the  whole  of  his  stafi^on  various 
duties,  he  was  left  alone :  this  was  perceived  by  two  of  the. 
enemy's  cavalry,  when  they  dashed  forward,  and  drawing 
up  on  each  side,  attempted  to  lead  him  away  prisoner.  In 
this  unequal  contest  he  received  a  blow  on  the  breast ;  but 
with  the  vigour  and  strength  of  arm,  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished, he  seized  on  the  sabre  of  one  of  those  who  strng-. 

*  Perhaps  the  vetreat  was  hastened  by  the  admirable  predsioii  with  which 
the  gun  was  leveUed  by  Colonel  Duncan  of  the  artillery.  He  pointed  at  th« 
sixth  file  from  the  right  angle  of  the  close  column^  and  directed  his  shot  with 
so  much  precision>  that  it  levelled  with  the  ground  all  that  were  outward  of  the 
file,  either  killing  or  overthrowing  them  by  the  force  of  the  concussion  ;  the 
second  shot  plunged  into  the  centre  of  the  column ;  the  third  had  less  effect, 
as  the  column  opened  in  the  retreat;  and,  before  the  fourth  was  ready,  they 
were  nearly  covered  by  the  sand-hills. 
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gled  with  him,  and  forced  it  out  of  his  hand.  At  this  mo-' 
ment  a  corporal  of  the  42d  seeing  his  situation,  ran  up  to 
bis  assistance,  and  shot  one  of  the  assailants,  on  which  the 
other  retired* 

Some  time  afler  the  General  attempted  to  alight  from  his^ 
horse.  A  soldier  of  the  Highlanders,  seeing  that  he  had 
aome  difficulty  in  dismounting,  assisted  him,  and  asked  if  he 
should  follow  him  with  the  horse.  He  answered,  <*  I  don't 
imagine  I  will  require  him  any  more  this  day.  **  While  all 
this  was  passing,  no  officer  was  near  him.  The  first  officer 
he  met  was  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  observing  that  his  sword 
was  broken,  the  General  presented  him  with  the  trophy 
which  he  had  gained.  He  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  per- 
sonal pain,  nor  relaxed  a  moment  the  intense  interest  he  took 
in  the  state  of  the  field ;  nor  was  it  perceived  that  he  was 
wounded,  till  he  was  joined  by  some  of  the  staff,  who  ob- 
served the  blood  trickling  down  his  thigh.  Even  during 
the  interval  between  the  time  of  his  being  wounded  and  the 
last  charge  of  cavalry,  he  walked  with  a  firm  and  steady 
step  alpng  the  line  of  the  Highlanders,  and  General  Stuart's 
brigade,  to  the  position  of  the  Guards,  in  the  centre  of  the 
line,  where,  from  its  elevated  situation,  he  had  a  full  view 
of  the  whole  field  of  battle.  Here  he  remained,  regardless 
pf  the  wound,  giving  his  orders  so  much  in  his  usual  man- 
ner, that  the  officers  who  came  to  receive  them  perceived 
nothing  that  indicated  either  pain  or  anxiety.  These  offi^^ 
oers  afterwards  could  not  sufficiently  express  their  astonish- 
ment when  they  came  to  learn  the  state  in  which  he  was, 
apd  the  pain  which  he  must  have  suffered  from  the  nature 
of  his  wound.  A  muiket  ball  had  entered  his  groin,  and 
lodged  deep  in  the  hip-joint.  The  ball  was  even  so  firmly 
fixed,  that  it  required  considerable  force  to  extract  it  after 
his  death.  My  respectable  friend,  Dr  Alexander  Robert- 
son, the  siirgeou  who  attended  him,  assured  me  that  no- 
thing could  es^ceed  his  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  calm- 
ness of  his  heroic  patient.  With  a  wound  in  such  a  part, 
Monected  with,  and  bearing  on  every  part  of  his  body,  it  is 
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a  matter  of  rarpFue  how  be  could  move  at  aU  {  and  nothing 
but  the  moftt  intense  interest  in  the  fate  of  bis  army,  the 
issue  of  the  battle  and  the  honour  of  the  British  name^ 
could  have  inspired  and  sustained  such  resolution.  As  soon 
as  the  impulse  ceased  in  the  assurance  of  victory,  he  yield* 
ed  to  exhausted  nature,  acknowledged  that  he  required 
some  rest,  and  lay  down  on  a  little  sand-hill  close  to  the 
battery. 

He  was  now  surrounded  by  the  Generals  and  a.  number 
of  officers.  At  a  respectful  distance  the  soldiers  were  seen 
crowding  round  this  melanpholy  group,  pouring  oyt  their 
blessings  on  his  head,  and  their  prayers  for  his  recovery. 
He  was  carried  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  where  he  linger- 
ed for  some  days,  still  maintaining  his  usual  serenity  and 
composure.  Ou  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  March  his 
breathing  became  difficult  and  agitated,  and  in  a  few  hours 
he  expired.  "  As  his  life  was  honourable,  so  his  death  wi^ 
glorious.  His  memory  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  bb 
country,  will  be  sacred  to,  every  British  soldier,  and  em- 
balmed in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  posterity. "  *  The  rep- 
spect  and  affection  with  which  this  excellent  man,  and  highly 
distinguished  commander,  was  universally  regarded,  may  be 
considered  as  a  most  honourable  tribute  to  bis  talents  and 
integrity.  Though  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  when  rigour  was 
necessary,  such  was  the  general  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  his  measures,  that,  in 
the  numerous  armies  which  he  at  difibrent  periods  com« 
ipanded,  not  a  complaint  was  ^ver  heard,  that  his  rigour 
bordered  on  injustice,  or  that  his  decisions  were  influenced 
by  partiality,  prejudice,  or  passion.  Under  such  a  com- 
mander,  no  British  soldier  will  ever  be  found  to  fail  in  bis 
duty  t  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

•  Gmeral  Hutchinson^s  Official  Despatches. 

f  The  difierent  iDcidenU  in  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  life  are  well  known; 
'tutt  as  eveiy  Uung  relative  to  such  a  man  must  be  interesting,  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  sfOisfaction  of  delineating  a  few  traits  of  his  character.    As  a  soU 


Tb«6  I  bave  endeawwml  to  gire  a  plain  aDd.tmT«rnidi« 
ed  fliarrative  of  the  principal  eraiiti  of  a  sariea  of  engage- 
meats,  interesting  in  themselves,  and  most  important  in 
their  consequenoes.  To  rescue  from  a  powerfol  enemy  a 
country,  in  the  previous  oooquest  and  preservation  of  which 
ifaey  bad  expended'  miich  blood  and  treasure,  and  by  the 
permanent  potae^ea  of  which  they  calculated  on  the  ckc* 

diov^N  displfl^psad  a  tkea^waA  vig^row intellect,  with  a  military  gcmus  wtucfa 
overcaaoe  the  disadvttntagetf  of  iaexperienc^  It  was  at  the  i^e  of  61  that  Ga- 
neral  Abercromby  first  took  the  field,  in  1793^  in  an  active  campaign,  having 
seen  but  little  service,  'except  as  a  subaltern  of  dragoons,  for  a  abort  time  in 
tlermany,  in  the  Seven  Tears*  War.  At  this  age,  when  many  men  are  retir- 
ing fttrni  the  f^tig^es  of  Uf^  he  commenced  an  honoarable  and  sucoessful  ea- 
s««r  of  military  duty.  From  die  very  outset,  he  diqilayed  great  talent  His 
appointment  was  a  signid  psoof  of  the  discernment  of  the  late  hqitd.  MelviUc^ 
who  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him,  and  who,  in  reciprocal  visits  at  their 
country  residences,  saw  his  value,  and  subsequently  recommended  him  to  the 
ICing.  Thus,  in  a  fortunate  hour  for  his  country,  he  was  called  from  his  re- 
tirement at  that  late  period  of  life.  Successful  in  every  military  movement  or 
attempt  v^bere  he  could  act  from  his  own  judgment,  or  was  not  deceived  by 
hke  intelligence,  as  In  the  case  of  Parto  Rico^  by  «  his  steady  obeemuea  of 
discipline,  his  ever-watchftil  attention  to  the  health  of  his  tzoops,  the  perseveiv 
ing  and  unconquerable  spirit  which  marked  his  military  career,  the  splendour 
of  his  actions  in  the  field,  and  the  heroism  of  bis  death,  he  showed  an  example 
worthy  the  imitation  of  all  who  desire,  like  him,  a  life  of  honour  and  a  death 
«f  glory.'' •* 

lliere  was  something  remarkable  in  tills  family.  The  father,  who  was  bom 
in  170^»  lived  to  see  his  four  sons  honoured  and  respected*  and  at  the  head  of 
their  different  professions.  While  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Ralph,  was  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  West  Indies,  his  second  son,  Sir  Robert,  held  the  same  station 
in  the  East;  Lord  Aberq'omby,  the  third  son,  was  an  eminent,  learned,  and 
virtuous  Judge ;  and  the  fourth  died  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune^ 
acquired  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Three  of  hie  daughters 
were  marrif^d  to  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune^  who  resided  so  near  hin* 
that  he  could  dine  with  either  any  day  he  chose ;  and  his  fourth  daughter,  con- 
tinuing unmarried,  devoted  her  days  to  the  declining  years  of  her  father.  Lat- 
terly he  lived  with  his  son.  I  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh  in  May  1800^  and 
dined  with  Lady  Abercromby  on  tiie  day  Sir  Ralph  left  her  to  embaik  on  that 
expedition  from  which  he  never  returned.  A  King's  messenger  had  arrived  firom 
London  the  day  before,  and  l%r  Ralph,  only  waiting  for  a  few  £unily  amDge> 
•  Letter  from  hia  Royal  Highness  the  Dnka  of  York. 
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oudoB  of  great  ultimate  plans,  was  certainly  an  important 
achieTement.  Buttbi«  resalt  was  less  glorious  than  that  of 
having  destroyed  the  ideal  inviadbility  of  an  army  to  which 
defeat  was  hitherto  unknown,  and  which,  Irom  a  continued 
oareer  of  tuocess^  had  some  reason  for  assuming  such  a 
proud  distinction. 

I  must  here  obaerve,  however,  ihat  to  describe  a  battle  of 
anydaration  and  extent,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  who 
were  present,  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  since 
events  and  objects'  vary  in  their  appearances  according  to  the 
position  of  the  observer.  The  weight  of  the  battle  was  sus* 
tained  by  the  Reserve  on  the  right,  the  Guards,  two  regiments 
of  the  first  brigade,  on  the  centre,  and  the  brigade  of  General 
Stuart,  which  gave  to  the  Highlanders  such  timely  and  ef« 
fectual  support,  making  the  sum-total  of  the  British  actually 
engaged  somewhat  less  than  6000  men.  Yet  from  the  nar* 
rowness  of  the  ground,  from  the  nearness  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  from  part  of  the  line  being  broken  and  mixed 
with  the  enemy,  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Highlanders),  in 
a  conflict  where  men  were  personally  opposed,  and  victory 
depended  on  dexterity  and  strength  of  arm,  and  where  the 
struggle  was  so  long  and  so  obstinately  maintained,  as  was 
the  case  in  this  important  battle,  it  will  appear  surprising, 
on  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  who  fell  on  this  day  and 

ments,  let  out  on  Um  following  morning.  When  at  dinner  with  the  family  a^ 
tcr  iris  deportare,  I  was  affected  in  a  manner  which  I  can  never  forget,  by  the 
respectable  old  gentleman's  anxiety  about  his  son,  and  his  observations  and  in- 
quiries about  his  future  intentions,  and  what  service  was  intended  for  him. 
His  particular  destination  was  not  known  at  that  time,  but  it  was  suspected 
thai  he  would  be  immediately  employed.  *<  Yhey  wiU  wear  him  out,  *'  said 
be,  **  too  soon, "  (the  son  was  then  in  his  68th  year,)  *•  and  make  an  old  man 
of  him  before  bis  time,  with  their  expeditions  to  Holland  one  year,  and  the 
West  Indies  the  next ;  and,  if  be  would  follow  my  advice,  he  would  settle  at 
home  and  take  bis  rest.  *'  And  when  Lady  Abcrcromby  observed  that  she  was 
afraid  that  he  must  go  abroad,  *'  Then, "  said  he,  **  he  wiU  never  see  me 
more.'*  The  verification  of  this  melancholy  prediction  was  to  l>e  expected 
from  his  great  age,  being  then  in  his  97th  year.  He  died  in  the  month  of  July 
following,  eight  months  before  bis  80d«  whose  absence  he  regretted  so  much.  ^ 
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in  the  preTiout  battle  of  the  I  Sth  that  the  loss  on  both  oc- 
casions should  be  so  nearly  equal ;  while)  on  the  1  Sth,  the 
loss  of  the  French  was  less  by  one-half  than  that  of  the 
British,  and  on*tkia  «>ceasion  it  was  so  much  greater,  that 
1 700  men  were  left  on  the  field,  either  killed  or  desperately 
wounded.  To  this  must  be  added  the  number  that  was 
killed  and  wounded  within  and  in  front  of  the  Frendi  line, 
which,  calculated  in  the  usual  proportion  of  wounded  t5 
killed,  will  be  found  to  have  been  very  considerable,  In^ 
deed,  while  the  number  of  British  killed  amounted  to  294 
soldiers,  there  were  buried  of  the  enemy  1040  men  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Allowing,  therefore,  three  wounded  for 
every  one  killed^  (and,  on  reference  to  our  returns  of  casual* 
ties,  there  will  be  found  in  many  instances  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  wounded,)  the  total  loss  of  the  enemy  that  day, 
exclusive  of  prisoners,  must  have  been  upwards  of  400Q 


I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  this  calculation,  because 
it  serves  to  illustrate  a  position  interesting  to  every  soldier ; 
that  the  loss  of  men  will  always  be  smaller,  and  success  more 
certain,  according  as  the  energy  and  alacrity  with  which  an 
attack  is  made,  or  the  cool  and  steady  intrepidity  with  which 
it  is  received,  are  more  conspicuous.  Thus  we  have  seen, 
that,  on  the  IStfa,  when  there  was  no  close  fighting,  (except 
the  charges  made  pn  the  90th  and  92d,)  and  when,  from 
causes  already  noticed,  the  slow  advance,  and  the  hesitation 
in  following  up  the  attack  and  pushing  the  enemy  to  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  allowed  them  full  opportunity  to  take 
cool  aim  on  the  extended  line,  the  loss  in  killed  and  woundr 
ed  on  our  part  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  succeeding 
engagement.  On  the  21st  of  March,  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  determined  and  efiec- 
tive  resistance  was  made  to  the  boldest  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  promptest  and  most  rapid  advance,  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  their  nearer  approach.  The  cool  and 
steady  manner  in  which  our  line  reserved  their  fire  till  the 
object  was  within  reach,  bad  undoubtedly  the  most  appalling 
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on  the  enemy,  producing  a  trepidation  which  ren- 
dered a  steady  aim  impossible ;  and  when  their  cavalry,  af' 
ter  charging  through  the  Highlanders,  stUl  saw  themselves 
firilowed  and  attacked,  they  certainly  seemed  paralyzed ;  for 
they  galloped  about,  flourishing  their  sabres  in  the  air,  and 
ready  to  cut  at  any  enemy  that  came  in  their  way,  but  seem^ 
iDgly  not  looking  for  one.  All  this,  too,  happened  in  a  con* 
fined  space  immediately  in  rear  of  the  42d  and  of  the  re* 
doubt  of  the  28th.  *  A  fine  opportunity  was  thus  afforded 
those  two  regiments,  and  it  was  not  lost;  for  (as  I  have  ob- 
served already)  very  few  of  those  who  penetrated  to  the  rear 
thn>ugh  the  42d  were  permitted  to  return ;  and  on  this  sandy 
qpot,  which  had  been  so  keenly  contested,  and  had  formed 
an  arena  for  a  display  of  personal  prowess,  it  was  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  men  or  horses  were  more  thickly 

*  Although  this  redoubt  wai  elemted  in  front,  and  covered  the  men  braasfc 
higjht  it  was  open  to  the  rear,  having  a  low  and  narrow  platform  running  round 
the  innde  of  the  parapet  on  which  the  men  stood.  The  23d  and  40th  flank 
companies,  and  the  58th,  were  likewise  partly  covered  by  the  immense  masses 
of  ruinous  walls.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  small  loss  of  thoas 
corps  of  the  same  brigade,  in  comparison  of  that  of  the  Highlanders,  as  tfao 
dURirence  has  f^ren  rise  to  a  belief  among  manyi  that  the  heavy  hiss  of  tit« 
latter  was  owing  to  their  allowing  themselvea  to  be  overpowered  and  broken  by 
the  enemy.  In  the  23d  regiment,  the  number  of  o£Bcers  and  soldiers  killed 
and  wounded  was  20;  in  the  28th,  the  number  was  70;  in  the  40th  flank  com- 
panies, 7 ;  in  the  58th,  24 ;  and  in  the  42d,  316,  nearly  three  timea  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  loss  of  all  the  other  regiments  of  the  Reserve.  Such  a  con. 
trasi  as  this,  and  so  great  a  proportional  loss,  might  occasion  a  supposKion 
that  they  showed  less  promptitude  in  attackingi  and  less  firmness  in  repeliing 
the  ^nemy  than  those  who  had  &wer  killed.  But,  fortunately  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  corps,  there  was  in  this  case  an  evident  cause  in  the  confidence 
reposed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  their  firmness,  when  he  posted  them 
cm  a  smooth  level  piece  of  ground,  fully  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  cavaliy,  infan- 
try, and  evefy  arm  which  the  enemy  could  bring  forward.  He  gave  another 
pfoof  of  this  confidence  by  putting  himsdf  at  their  head  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  battle,  and  never  leaving  them  till  the  hardest  part  of  the  contest 
was  dedded.  The  corps  had  thus  an  opportunity,  which,  otherwise  situated, 
they  could  not  have  had,  of  evincing  whether  they  still  retained  any  part  of  the 
intrepidity  which  characterized  their  predecessors  in  the  rogimentf  and  their 
countrymen  in  other  national  corps. 
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Strewed,  although,  from  the  krger  sise  of  Ui€  latter,  they, 
occupied  more  space.  It  has  seldom  happened  that  so  many 
men  have  fallen  on  so  limited  an  extent  of  ground. 

The  deadi  of  their  veteran  and  heroic  commander  was 
fUt  by  the  Brtdah  aft  a  heaivy  calamity.  Besides  him  there 
were  killed,  10  officers,  9  sergeants,  and  81)4  rank  and  file: 
aad  wotttfded,  60  officers,  48  sergeants,  S  drummers,  and 
1062  rank  tod  file.  The  Highlanders  lost  Brevet-Major 
Robert  Biaset,  Lieutenants  Colin  Campbell,  Robert  Ander- 
son, Alexander  Stewart,  Alexander  Donaldson,  and  Archi« 
bald  M^Nicbl,  *  and  48  rank  and  file,  killed ;  and  had  Ma- 
jor James  Stirling,  Captain  David  Stewart,  Lieutenants 
Hamilton  Rose,  J.  MiUard  Saiherland,  A.  M.  Cuningham^ 
Frederick  Campbell,  Maxwell  Grant,  f  Ensign  William 
Mad^tozie,  6  sergeants,  and  247  rank  and  file^  wounded. 

*  Xhets  »9  officsn  wera  promiaiog  young  men,  and  tbeir  duUh  was  a  aenii- 
Ue  Joss  to  thar^gimani  lieutenants  Campbell  and  Donaldson  bad  had  the 
advantage  of  an  education  sillted  to  their  profession.  Few  officers  equalled 
Major  Bissei  in- erery. professional  acoomplisbment.  With  a  keen  and  pene- 
ttatiag  mind,  gieat  appUcaiion  ia  his  youth*  and  a  retentiTe  memofy,  his  inlbiw 
maiitfi  waaganeial  Mid.  eateaaure,  and  equally  fitted  him  to  support  the  cha* 
(acfer  qf.  I^is  utUSmt  the  gentleman*  and  the-  man  of  ihe  world.  He  wm 
soaxif  Bobert  Bissetof  GJenelbeKt».in  Athofe*  who  had  been,  at  any  eady  pe- 
riod, an  officer  in  Xioal  Xiondon*s  and  I^erd  John  Murray's  Highlanders,  and 
afterwocdsion  Lord  George  SsckviUe's.  Staffl  He  was  alde-de-^:amp  to  that 
generalat  the  battle  of  Mlnden^  and  an  evidence  of  importance  to  hit  Lonl- 
ship's  deteee  at  hiatssa].  He  was  also  .many  years  Commissary-Gencal  for 
Obosat^ntain,  and  was  sucoeededin  lUBS.bj  Alderman  Brook  Wataon.  Lieu* 
tenant  Campbell  was  soni  of  .Captain  Patrick  Campbell,  of  Gampbeirs  HiglL- 
laQdccst^in  the  Seven  )^ar*s  War.  Xhis  respectable  veteran  possessed  appar- 
ently an  ineshaustibla  store  of  Ossian*s  and  other  ancient  and  modecn  Qaelic 
poe^,  which  he  used^to  repeat  with  the  ease  and  fluent7  conuaon  in  the  High- 
lands in  his  youth. .  This  veteran,  soldier,  poet^  and  bard,  died  at  Inverlod^,  in 
Deoember  1816,  in  his 80th  year.. 

f  This  officer,  a(Urwarda  a  Colonel  in  the  Portuguese  service,  was  wounded 
by  a  bayonet,  which  entered  one  side  of  his  stomach,  a  UttJe  below  the  navel* 
and  came  out  at  the  other.  Lieutenant  Stewart,  son  of  Mr  Stewart  of  Foes^ 
was  wounded  in-  the  same  part  of  the  body  by  a  musket  ball,  which  passed 
lhrao|^  in  Uke  manner.  Afler  the  action,  they  lay  together  in  the  same  tent. 
Mr  Grant  vomiting  and  throwing  up  blood  was  considered  in  ^nmediate  daa- 
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The  eonquett  of  Egypt  might  now  be  considered  as  com- 
plete. Such,  iudeed)  was  the  opinion  of  the  French  armyy 
at  least  of  that  part  of  it  which  bad  been  engaged  on  the 
81  St,  and  were  now  in  Alexandria.  They  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  all  future  resistance  was  merely  for  the  honour 
of  France,  and  the  glory  of  her  arms.  Succeeding  events 
proved  this,  and  that  they  only  waited  to  be  attacked  in  or- 
der to  surrender. 

Rhamanieh,  an  important  post,  commanding  the  passage 
of  the  Nile,  preserving  the  communication  between  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo,  and  defended  by  4000  infantry,  800  ca- 
valry, and  52  pieces  of  cannon,  was,  on  the  approach  of  the 
British,  evacuated  in  the  course  of  the  night.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  men  were  left  in  the  place  to  keep  up  fires  and 
lights,  the  better  to  conceal  the  retreat  of  the  French.  Dan* 
ing  the  advance,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing  and 
cannonading,  by  which  the  British  lost  SO  killed  and  wound- 
ed, including  6  officers. 

'  General  Hutchinson  proceeded  to  Cairo.  The  French 
general,  BelUard,  waited  until  the  approaches  of  the  British 
were  so  far  completed  as  to  enable  him  to  capitulate  with 
honour ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  June,  he  ofiered  to  surrender, 
on  condition  of  being  sent  to  France,  and  of  his  army  re- 
taining their  arms  and  baggage.  Thus  all  Egypt  was  con- 
quered at  Alexandria ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  ease  with 
which  (except  the  sufierings  from  fatigue  and  climate)  this 
conquest  was  accomplished,  General  Hutchinson  experi- 

ger ;  Mr  Stewart  complained  of  nothing  bnt  a  degree  of  tension  and  dull  pain 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  wound  was  consequently  thought 
trifling.  The  result  wta  quite  uneipected.  Lieutenant  Stewart  died  at  four 
o*clock  die  same  evening,  and  Lieutenant  Grant  was  quite  well  within  a  fort- 
night. Lieutenant  Sutherland,  now  Major  of  the  91  st  regiment,  was  wounded 
in  the  belly  by  the  push  of  a  bayonet,  which  entered  four  inches,  and  with  such 
violence  as  to  throw  him  on  his  back ;  but  such  was  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach,  that  it  was  not  pierced ;  and  it-ithin  thre« 
weelLs  Mr  Sutherland  was  able  to  join  his  regiment. 


encod  great  difficulties  and  perplexities  when  be  succeeded 
M>  tb«  Gooioiand^ 

.  With  an  army  mach  reduced  by  three  successive  batllesii 
and  possessing  litde  more  than  the  ground  on  wilich  tb^ 
troops  were  encamped)  while  the  enemy,  though  beaten^ 
ivos  still  numerous,  and  occupied  every  strong  place  in  the 
country,  the  Commander-in-Ghief  had  only  a  choice  of  dif* 
Bcultiesu  Whether  to  commence  hostilities  against  Alex* 
andria,  or  leaving  it  to  the  last,  proceed  up  the  country  to 
attack  the  army  there,  was  a  question  of  much  moment^ 
and  anxious  conbideration.  Although  the  result  demon* 
strated  how  easy  it  was  to  conquer  Upper  Egypt,  that  was 
not  known  to  General  Hutchinson,  who  had  to  oppose  a 
greater  force  than  he  expected.  In  his  despatches  previous 
to  his  immediate  approach  to  Cairo,  he  states  Us  belief 
that  there  were  not  more  than  6000  troops  of  all  kinds  in 
the  town,  whereas  the  numbers  exceeded  13,000,  of  whom 
10,850  were  French.  But^  as  I  have  already  said,  Cairo 
was  taken  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  so  was  Alexandria: 
as  it  was  found  that  nothing  was  required  for  the  complex 
tion  of  every  object  for  which  the  expedition  had  been  ori- 
ginally undertaken  but  to  make  such  an  attack  as  would,  by 
its  boldness,  and  the  strength  of  the  force  brought  forward^ 
enable  General  Menou  to  make  an  honourable  defence^  and 
to  show  that  his  surrender  would  not  sully  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms.  * 


*  Early  in  July,  the  British  army  was  reinforced  from  England  and  Mi* 
norca  by  the  22d  dragoons,  a  detachment  of  Guards,  two  battalions  of  the  20th 
foot,  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th  regiments,  the  Ancient  Irish  Fencible9» 
and  the  foreign  regiments  of  Watteville's.  and  Chasseurs  Britanniques.  The 
Irish  Fencibles  were  enlisted  for  European  service  only,  and  were  ordered 
from  Ireland  to  Minorca,  where  they  were  quartered  in  1801.  When  more 
troops  were  required  in  Egypt,  this  regiment  was  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  different  times  the  Highland  regiments  had  been,  and,  without  regard  to 
their  terms  of  service,  was  ordered  to  embark  for  Africa.  The  men  complain- 
ed, and  stated  the  nature  of  their  engagement,  but  to  no  purpose  ^  and,  being 
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When  tbe  army  had  returned  from  Cairo,  and  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  had  been  made,  General  Hutchinson 
proceeded  to  the  investment  of  Alexandria ;  and  detaching 
General  Coote,  with  nearly  half  the  army,  to  tbe  westward 
of  the  town,  he  himself  advanced  from  the  eastward.  In 
this  manner.  General  Menou,  finding  himself  surrounded 
on  two  sides  by  an  enemy:  14,500  strong,  *  by  the  sea  on 
the  north,  cut  off  from  the  couiHry  by  the  newly«  formed 
lakef  on  the  south,  and  already  Cvrced  to  subsist  his  troops 
on  horse  flesh,  could  delay  a  surrender  only  for  the  sake  of 
effect.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  general  played  his 
part  well,  and  every  advance  was  disputed,  until  the  evening 

less  refnctory'than  the  Higfalanden  had  showed  themselves  in  dmiUr  circum- 
stances, they  embarked,  though  reluctantly.  However,  when  they  found  tfaem- 
tdyes  fairiy  landed  in  Egypt,  and  were  ordered  to  march  forward  from  the 
beach  to  join  the  army  before  Alexandria,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
with  characteristic  good  humour,  they^pulled  off  their  hats,  and,  with  three 
cheers,  cried  out,  *'  We  will  volunteer  now.  **  My  countrymen,  in  the  days 
of  their  spirited  independence,  would  not  have  yielded  so  readily,  and  would 
have  been  in  no  humour  to  sport  their  jokes  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  whole  proceeded  from  a  mistake  in  the  nature  of  the  engagonent  on 
which  these  men  were  to  serve.  The  order  to  embark  them  from  Minorca 
ttrast,  however,  have  been  clear  and  positive;  otherwise  General  Fox,  who 
commanded  there,  and  whose  mildness  of  disposition,  and  high  sense  of  honour 
and  probity,  are  so  well  known,  would  never  have  countenanced  any  breach  of 
engagement. 

*  The  army  ttam  India  had  not  descended  the  Nile. 

f  When  General  Hutchinson  marched  for  Cairo,  leaving  General  Coote  to 
blockade  Alexandria,  the  latter  officer,  wishing  to  strengthen  his  position,  and 
lessen  the  line  of  blockade,  availed  himself  of  the  natural  formation  of  the 
country,  and  of  a  valley  running  upwards  of  forty  miles  to  the  westward.  The 
bottom  was  under  the  level  of  the  sea,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was 
only  prevented  running  into  it  by  the  dike,  on  which  the  water  was  carried  by 
a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  He  directed  four  cuts  of^  six  yards  in 
breadth,  to  be  made  in  the  dike,  and  the  cuts  ten  yards  asunder.  VHien  the 
faadnes  which  protected  the  workmen  were  removed,  the  water  rushed  in  with 
a  faU  of  nearly  seven  feet,  and.  wiUi  such  force,  that  all  the  cuts  were  soon 
washed  away;  and  although  tfie  whole  breach  widened  to  the  extent  of  300 
feet,  it  was  nearly  a  month  before  the  valley  was  filled,  and  the  water  found  it» 
lereL  Indeed,  there  was  always  a  considerable  currrait  running  westward,  the 
evaporation  in  that  scorching  climate  requiring  a  constant  supply. 
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of  the  tdih  of  Aogust,  when  he  demanded  an  armiatice  for 
three  dayt,  to  afibrd  time  to  form  conditions  of  capitulation. 
The  armistice  was  agreed  to ;  and,  on  the  9d  of  September, 
the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  ratified  by  the  respective 
commanders. 

In  these  short  but  condusiye  movements,  little  occurred 
worthy  of  notice  beyond  what  was  to  be  expected  when  one 
army  was  pushing  another  to  an  ultimate  surrender,  except 
a  very  spirited  afiarr,  in  whidi  the  90th  regiment,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lockhart,  displayed  its  gallantry  and 
discipline.  It  waft  low  in  numbersi  and  did  not  exceed  180 
men.  On  the  16th  of  August,  being  on  duty  in  the  trenches 
to  cover  the  workmen,  while  constructing  an  advanced  batf 
tery  on  a  piece  of  ground  covered  with  white  sparkling 
sand,  which  the  soldiers  jocularly  called  the  '*  Green  Hill," 
a  column  of  600  of  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  lefli  as  if 
they  intended  to  attack  and  destroy  the  new  battery.  Colonel 
Lockhart  immediately  suggested  to  Colonel  Brent  Spencer^ 
who  commanded  the  advance^  the  propriety  of  marcbing 
out  to  meet  and  attack  this  party  instead  of  waiting  for 
them  in  the  trenches.  To  this  the  latter  consented,  and 
immediately  ordered  the  SOth  out  of  the  trenches,  wliere 
they  lay  sheltered  from  a  smart  fire  which  was  kept  up  on 
the  battery.  They  were  hardly  formed  before  the  enemy 
had  reached  the  brow  of  the  bill,  covered  witll  showers  of 
round  and  grape  shot  from  all  their  batteries.  They  were 
immediately  charged  by  the  36th,  and  totally  routed,  whl^ 
the  loss  of  upwards  of  100  men  left  behind  killed  or  wqua^t 
ed,  and  several  prisoners^  As  Cglon^  JyOckhar(  q^vaQC^ 
with  spirit,  so  he  reihred  with  judgment  Seeing  a  ii^ge 
body  of  the  enemy  in  reserve,  as  a  second  line  to  their  firsts 
who  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  his  party,  he  immediateTy 
drew  them  off,  as  a  farther  attack  on  this  reserve  was  not 
necessary,  and  to  remain  under  the  fire  of  the  batterioa 
would  have  only  been  a  sacrifice  of  his  ixieB.  * 

*  Tliis  attack  was  made  under  the  immediate  observation  of  General  Menou, 
who,  it  is  saidj  upbraided  his  troops  for  permitting  these  works  to  proceed  with 
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ex|dint  was  perfot nied  4t  mid^dty  in  pcifi«i^ 
of  the  whole  grmyt  who  wiinessed  this  eUriking  pioof  of  the 
IfDod  effects  of  dosing  upon  an  enemy  with  energy  ^d  fiif^ 
cjrity»  ioatead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked.  Had  Colonel  LppK* 
•hart,  with  his  inferior  numbers,  stood  to  receive  the.  atti|c|i^ 
•of  the  enemy,  thinned  as  he  must.haye  been,  while  thm  ex- 
posed to  the  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries,  the  result  would 
haye  been  doubtful ;  but  he  trusted  to  the  bayonet*  whict^ 
in  a  steady  hand,  will  never  fail  to  be  decisive.* 

Equally  problematical  would  have  been  the  safety  and 
success  of  the  Highlanders  on  the  2 1st.  of  March,  had  thay 
trusted  to  their  fire  alone,  and  stood  still  to  receive^. 4^^ 
dmrge  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt.  But»  con^ 
verting  a  defence  into  an  attack^  they  rushed  forward  in 
the  ff  ce  of  the  enemy,  who  were  advancing  in  full  charge.! 
and  although  the  Highlanders  suffered  when  the  cavalry 
charged  through  the  intervals  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of 
the  infimtry,  there  is  little  doubt,  that,  if  they  had  etood 
still,  and  had  not  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  the  loss  WQuli) 
have  been  much  more  considerable. 

The  proceedings  against  Alexandria  showed  to  what  a 
pitch  of  perfection  the  British  artillery  had  arrived.  The 
battery  which  had  been  so  bravely  protected  by  the  SOth 
regiment,  was  finished  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust; and  although  an  irregular  fire  was  kept  up  on  the 

iipyunit]^*  A  party  Ws  nMnediately  selected  or  volunteered  to  destroy  them  ; 
but  the  ftttempt,  as  has  been  aeen,  waa  not  made  with  impunity,  and  the  worka 
proceeded  without  farther  interruption, 

*  OaMral  Hutchinson,  noticing  this  circumstance  in  his  desptttchas^  Ibrgot 
to  mention,  tfaoly  altfaoogfa  Colond  Spenoer  waa  prsaen^  and  Oiritfed  >1im 
dkSrge,  he  was  imder  the  command  of  Brigadier- General  Doyle,  who  waa  close 
in  the  rear  at  the  time,  and  had  left  ha  sick-room  at  Rosetta  to  command 
Ihs  brigade  the  moment  he  heard  of  Ae  movement  in  advance ;  and,  pn  his 
representing  these  circumstances,  General  Hutchinson  most  readily  corrected 
hia  omission  in  the  subsequent  despatches.  The  truth  was,  the  thing  of  Itself 
waa  of  no  importance  Any  nal  merit  belonged  to  Colonel  Lockhaiti  who 
pro|K)sed  and  executed  the  exploit,  snd  who  was  to  gaUanliy  suppoitad  by  hfi 
officers  and  men. 
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forking  parties  firom  the  surrbmidiog  batteries  of  the  iloe- 
my,  the  works  were  litde  interrupted^  the  fire  I>eiiig  ao  M 
directed  that  only  one  man  (a  soldier  c^  the  90th)  was  leiB«- 
ed;  Very  diflPereEht  was  the  efiect  of  the  fire  fron  tke  bal- 
lery  on  the  <*  Oreen  Hill,  '*  which  opened  al  six  o'clock  in 
the  morping  of  the  26th.  Before  roidHlay  the  enemy  were 
temple^dy  silenced^  their  batteries  destroyed,'  and  the  guns 
withdrawn.  On  the  weit  of  Alesuadriay  the  tower  of  Ma« 
rabout  was  bombarded  from  a  battery  commanded  by  Cap^ 
tain  Carry  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The  first  shot  struck 
Ae  tower  four  feet  from  the  ground ;  every  Succeeding  shot 
struck  the  same  spoti  and  in  this  manner  he  continued^ 
never  missing  his  mark,*  till  a  large  hole  was  in  a  manner 
bored  completely  through,  when  the  building  fell,-  and  fiU« 
ing  up  the  surrounding  ditob,  the  place  was  instantly  sur« 
tendered. 

The  expedition  being  brought  to  this  fortunate  condu* 
sion,  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  embarkation^ 
The  French  were  first  embarked,,  and  sailed  for  France. 

State  of  the  Numbers  of  both  AaMiEa. 

^rrison  of  Cairo,  including  lOCO  auxiliary  troops,  ISfiH 
Qarrisoh  of  Alezahdriflj  including  Marines  doing 

duty,  .  -  -  -  •         10,808 

iMsoners  taken  on  different  occasions,  -  8,500 

Embarked,        27,482 

Killed  and  died  of  bounds  in  tlie  different  actions,  8,000 
Scddiers  dead  by  sickness  since  the  8th  of  March,        1,500 

Total  in  arms,  deducting  2000  in  hospital  when 
the  British  landed,  ...        3i,d89 

Oivil  esteblishmen't,  ....        768 

I>eserters9  *  -  *  •*  -       600 

toUly        88,850 


i 

I 

B 

] 
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"the  number  of  troops  landed  with  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcrom-' 
by  w»s, 

Artillery*           _           .           .           .           .  gso 

Cavalry,  (without  horses,)           ...  |,063 

Infantry,           -           -            -           .          .  (2,171 

Reinforcemeuta  which  joined  afterwards,           -  s;iSO 

Anay  from  India,            -  "    ■      -           -          -  5,226 

Grand  total  in  %7pt,        SS,S40 

The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  British  in  the  different  ac- 
UoQB  are  stated  In  the  following  retuni.  The  three  princi- 
pal  actions  hq)pening  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcMomts,  the  weight  fell  on  those  who  first  landed,  and 
who^  as  formerly  stated,  did  not,  from  sickness  and  various 
caoses,  exceed  12,934  in  the  field. 

Beturn  <if  Killed  and  Wounded  of  the  British  A}-mf  during 
the  Campaign  in  Egypt. 
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Thus,  after  a  campaign  of  more  than  five  months,  frotn 
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the  landing  on  the  Sth  of  March  till  the  sQrrender  of  Alex- 
andria, the  service  waA  completed  in  a  manner  honourable 
to  the  talents  of  the  commanders,  and  the  bravery,  disci- 
pline, and  steady  conduct  of  the  troops.  *  No  time  was  to 
be  lost  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  settling, 
in  quarters,  the  troops  who  were  destined  to  remain  in  the 
country,  and  to  embark  those  who  were  ordered  to  other 
stations. 

Despatch  in  embarking  the  troops  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  ophthalmia  and  dysentery  had  increased  to  an  alarming 
degree.  Fortunately  the  plague,  which  had  got  into  the 
British  camp  in  April,  now  disappeared,  or  became  of  so 
mild  a  nature,  as  to  be  in  nowise  dangerous,  and  indeed  to 
give  little  inconvenience.  This  frightful  disease  was  intro- 
duced among  the  troops  by  accident.  A  vessel  from  Smyr- 
na, with  the  plague  on  board,  had  lost  eleven  out  of  thir- 
teen of  her  crew  on  the  passage,  and  the  two  survivors, 
steering  for  the  first  land,  unluckily  reached  the  spot,  on 

*  Ttie  good  conduct  of  the  troops  was  conspicuous  on  other  occasions  thaa 
when  opposed  to  the  enemy.  From  the  difficulty  of  procuring  specie  to  sub* 
ttst  the  army,  no  pay  was  issued  to  the  soldiers  for  dght  months ;  and,  except 
mhm  officers  made  adrances  from  their  private  resources,  (which  was  done  at 
great  hMs,  aa  upwards  of  twenty  per  cent  was  lost  by  the  exchange,)  the  sol* 
dien  had  not  wherewithal  to  purchase  the  most  common  necessaries  of  Ufiev 
living  entirely  on  their  rations,  in  a  country  abounding  in  every  luxury  and 
fhiit,  particularly  the  musk  and  water-melon,  so  graffeful  in  hot  climates,  they 
could  not  command  a  melon  or  a  pound  of  grapes  for  the  want  of  money ;  and 
yet  there  was  not  a  mukmur. 

It  has  often  been  remazked  with  surprise»  how  submissive  French  troops 
have  been  when  irregularly  paid ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that^  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  their  Mends,  they  were  allowed 
much  freedom  in  obtaining  what  they  required ;  and,  if  the  supplies  were  not 
pven  voluntarily,  they  showed  no  hesitation  in  helping  themselves.  In  £gypt» 
every  thing  was  paid  for  by  the  British  as  if  purchased  at  LeadenhaU  or  Covent 
Garden  markets ;  and,  with  the  thoughtlesa  generosity  of  their  character,  they 
always  raised  every  market  by  offering  more  than  demanded.  Such  extrava* 
gant  folly,  however,  was  checked  in  this  instance ;  and,  when  the  soldiers  got 
sttbsiBtence  money,  any  one  who  offered  to  forestall,  or  give  a  higher  price  than 
ttiat  established  by  the  general  orders,  was  checked  and  reprehended. 
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fbe  western  shore  of  Aboukir  Bay,  where  a  camp  had  been 
fbrmed  as  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  run- 
ning the  vessel  on  shore,  struck  the  ground  close  to  thc^ 
tents.  Some  men  went  on  board,  and,  on  seeing  the  state 
of  the  crew,  the  alarm  was  given,  but  too  late ; — the  con- 
tagion was  caught,  and  it  soon  spread.  Every  precau-* 
tion  was  now  adopted  to  prevent  any  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  army.  A  line  of  sentinels  was  imme- 
diately placed  round  the  hospital  ground ;  no  intercourse 
whatever  was  allowed ;  and  if  any  individuals  went  with* 
in  the  Une,  they  were  not  permitted  to  return.  Pro- 
visions and  all  necessaries  were  left  on  the  line  of  demar-^ 
cation  by  those  on  the  outside,  and  when  they  had  re- 
moved to  some  distance,  those  within  cnme  and  took  thetW 
away.*  By  these  strict  precautions,  and  the  unremitting 
zeal  of  Dr  Young,  who  had  so  ably  conducted  the  hospitals 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  had  been  recommended  by 

*  Dr  Buchan,  Physician  to  the  Forces,  had  at  this  time  arrived  from  Edin- 
burgh, where  be  had  been  in  private  practice ;  and,  with  a  fearless  and  honour- 
able wetXf  Tohmteered  to  do  the  duty  of  the  Pie^  Hospital,  though  Dr  Finlay,  and 
oAer  medical  officers,  had  already  died  of  the  plague.  To  cross  this  line,  and 
enter  the  den  of  death,  as  it  was  called,  and  undergo  aU  the  consequent  priya- 
tions,  exposed,  under  a  canvas  tent,  to  the  chilling  dews  of  night  and  the  fiery- 
heat  of  an  Egyptian  mid-day  sun,  formed  no  common  contrast  to  the  comforts 
of  Edinburgh  practice.  Such  zeal  met  with  well-merited  good  fortune,  so  far, 
lliat  he  was  very  ricoeisAil  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  More  than  one* 
half  of  those  who  were  attacked,  that  is,  400  out  of  700  men,  recovered  under 
his  judicious  arrangements.  How  few  recovered  under  the  practice  of  Turk- 
ish surgeons  (if  surgeons  they  nuiy  be  called)  is  well  known.  Dr  Buchan  fur- 
ther proved  his  successful  practice.  He  himself  recovered  from  two  attacks  of 
<he  plague ;  Assistant- Surgeon  Webster  of  the  90th  also  overcame  two  attacks ; 
and  it  at  last  became  of  so  nuld  a  nature,  that,  in  the  month  of  J^uly,  when  the 
cook  of  the  hospital  was  seized,  it  was  with  so  little  fever,  that  he  never  gave 
up  his  work,  nor  compluned,  till  he  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for  some  dress- 
ings when  the  sores  occasioned  by  the  disease  had  suppurated.  The  plague  is 
always  most  violent  in  cold  weather;  but  as  the  hot  season  approaches,  it 
abates,  and,  when  the  temperature  has  reached  the  maximum,  it  disappears  al- 
together. On  the  other  hand,  the  yellow  fever  of  New  York,  generated  by 
heat,  is  destroyed  by  cold.  As  to  the  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  it  appears  and 
disappears  without  any  visible  cause. 
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Sir  Ralph  Abercrombjr  for  the  same  daties  in  Egypt,  the 
disease  was  prevented  from  spreading,  and  only  one  instance 
of  it  occurred  in  the  camp  before  Alexandria.  A  Fren^ 
cavalry  deserter  bad  given  his  cloak  to  a  soldier  of  the  S9\bf 
who  was  acting  as  clerk  in  the  Adjutant-General's  depart- 
ment. The  soldier  was  seiaeed  with  the  plague  the  follow- 
ing night,  and  died.  Fortunately,  from  bis  duty  as  derk, 
he  had  a  small  tent  exclusively  for  himself,  in  whieb  be 
wrote  and  slept.  This,  with  all  that  belonged  to  him,  wa« 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  thus  the  pestilence  was  prevented  frota 
spreading  to  those  in  the  neighbouring  tents,  who,  though 
quite  close,  had  had  no  personal  communication  with  him.^ 
The  army  sent  from  India,  under  the  command  of  Majors 
peneral  David  Baird,  to  reinforce  and  act  in  conjunction  w^th 
that  under  General  Abercromby  in  Egypt,  reached  dossier 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  June.  After  a  harass- 
ing march  across  the  Desart  to  Kenna,  they  descended  the 
Ijile  in  boats  to  Rosetta,  and  encamped  there  in  August.  Al- 
though various  accidents  occasioned  sO  much  delay  as  to  pre- 
vent the  full  accomplishment  of  the  combined  plan  of  ope- 
rations,  which  was  to  bring  together  two  armies  from  such 
opposite  points  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere,  yet 
the  report  of  a  reinforcement  from  India  being  expected, 
might  probably  have  had  some  influence  in  quickening  Bel- 
liard's  surrender  of  Cairo.     But  however  this  might  be,  the 


f  I  state  .th«  above  case  more  particularly,  as  it  is  disputed  aipong  medical 
men,  whether  the  plague  spreads  by  infection  or  by  contact.  In  Egypt  it  waa' 
clearly  by  contact.  This  case  came  under  my  immediate  obsenration.  I  wifa 
badly  wounded  on  the  2lBt  of  March,  and  sent  on  board  ship,  but  being  ami- 
pus  to  be  with  mj^  regiment,  I  was  carried  on  shore  as  soon  as  I  could  be  moy- 
ed .  Unable  to  perform  any  active  duty,  ][  took  a  military  superint^ndaoce 
of  the  convalescents  in  the  hospital  of  fhe  wounded,  and  thus  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  and  hearing  much  of  what  was  passing  among  the  sick.  The 
cprpotal's  tent  waa  twelve  yards  in  rear  of  mine,  but,  fortunately,  the  nature  of 
^is  complaint  was  early  discovered,  and  the  necessary  precautions  taken.  If  it 
were  communicated  by  air,  how  could  those  who  lived  within  a  few  yard9  of 
him,  separated  only  by  a  piece  of  canvas,  have  escaped? 
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jaocUon  was  highly  gratifying  to  nnmbers  ia  both  annies ; 
and  it  was  interesting  to  witness  so  unexpected  a  meeting  of 
old  friendSf  scbooI-f^Uowsi  and  oompanioDSy  in  a  country 
which,  in  the  days  of  their  first  acqwaintance»  they  no  moro 
thought  of  seeing  than  the  land  of  Canaan  or  of  Goshen. 

This  anny  was  in  high  discipline^  and  in  full  order  of 
senrice.  It  consisted  of  the  IQth  and  61st  r^ments,  with 
laige  detachments  of  the  SOth,  SGth,  and  88th  British  r^- 
ments»  the  1st  battalion  of  the  1st  Bombay,  and  the  2d  bat* 
talbn  of  the  7th  regiment,  a  detachment  of  Bengal  vohm- 
teers,  and  a  full  proportion  of  artillery,  in  all.5227  rank  and 
file,  betides  1593  Lascars,  servants,  and  followers  of  the 

pamp. 

.  To  those  who  bad  never  seen  Asiatic  troops,  this  oppar* 
timity  was  yery  gratifying ;  and  as  they  had,  on  many  occar 
sions,  sufficiently  evinced  their  improvement  under  the  dis* 
cipline  of  British  officers,  and  had  distinguished  themadvea 
fin*  all  the  moral,  and  many  of  the  best  military  duties,  ii| 
the  field  and  in  quarters,  it  was  generally  regretted  that  cur^ 
comstances  prevented  them  from  meeting  the  troops  pf 
France  in  the  field. 
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SECTION  Xt 

England'-— Highland  Society  of  London^-^U  reoietoed  by  the  Xt^ 
-•^ Second  battalion  ^'Scotland — Engtand-^Oibridltar'^Spidn'^ 
Corunna — Advance  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

When  the  destinations  ^ere  finally  arranged,  the  three 
Highland  regiments  were  included  among  those  ordered 
home.  The  ^^d,  all  healthy  except  those  affected  with  dph- 
Ih^lmia,  landed  at  Southamptoni  and  marched  tb  Winches^ 
ter. 

The  42d  regiment  had  now  reached  the  conclusion  of  m 
active  war,  in  the  course  of  which  its  condnct,  both  inditf* 
dually  and  collectively,  may,  in  many  respects,  bear  a  com- 
parlsbn  with  that  for  which  the  corps  had,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, been  distinguished.  At  different  times,  however,  during 
this  war,  a  laxity  of  principle  interfered  with  that  general 
correctness  and  sobriety  for  which  the  men  had  been  so  re- 
markable. But  however  irregular  they  may  have  occasion- 
ally been,  so  far  as  regarded  a  love  of  liquor,  unknown  in 
those  times  when  the  soldiers  had  their  spirits  served  out  to 
them  only  twice  a  week,  yet  much  moral  principle  remain- 
ed, and  there  were  but  few  instances  of  confirmed  depravity. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  lamented  that  there  were  among 
them  several  poor  creatures  totally  unfit  for  being  soldiers, 
and  with  whom  the  ranks  had  been  completed,  from  too 
great  a  desire  to  have  numbers  without  paying  a  due  regard 
to  quality.  It  should  have  been  recollected  that  such  men 
are  an  incumbrance  to  an  active  and  spirited  corps,  and  that 
the  conduct  and  appearance  of  a  few  individuals  may  affect 
the  general  character  and  estimation  of  a  whole  regiment. 
Instances  of  this  must  be  familiar  to  military  men,  who  will 
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be  aware  how  much  more  confidence  a  commanding  officer 
in  a  campaign  must  feel,  when  at  the  head  of  600  men  of  good 
(yrtnciples,  tried  courage,  and  constitutional  strength,  than 
when  commanding  800,  of  whom  one-fourth,  deficient  in  cha- 
racter and  health,  cannot  be  trusted  when  their  services  are 
iBOBt  required. 

llie  regimetit  had  been  only  a  short  time  at  Winchester, 
whito  the  men  caught  a  contagious  fever,  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  ftotti  the  prisoners  over  whom  they  stood  sentinels 
at  the  jaiL  '  Captain  Lament  and  several  of  the  men  died 
of  the  fever.  • 

At  this  period  a  circumstance  occurred  which  caused 
some  conversiation,  and  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  note 
on  die  French  standard  taken  at  Alexandria*  The  High- 
land Society  of  London,  much  gratified  with  the  accounts 
given  of  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen  in  Egypt,  resolved 
to  bestow  on  them  some  mark  of  their  esteem  and  appnoba^^ 
tioln.  This  Society  being  composed  of  men  of  the  first  rank 
and  character  ih  Scotland,  and  including  several  of  the 
Royal  FamHy  as  members,  it  was  considered  that  such  an 
act  wonld  be  lionourable  to  the  corps  and  agreeable  to  all. 


lin  liMiumt  was  an  ezoeUent  man ;  be  had  a  considerable  dash  of  ec- 
centridtjr,  combined  tidtli  the  wannest  seal  for  his  profession,  and  affection  for 
his  brother  officers  and  soldiers.  Indeed,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  kind  attach- 
ment to  his  men*;  for  when  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  althou^  he  knew  its 
contagious  nature,  he  could  not  be  kept  away  from  the  sick.  He  was  always 
anxious,  and  iflwajrs  ima^^ning  that  they  were  in  want  of  some  comfort  or  oor- 
diaL  He  caught  the  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days,  lamented  bj 
all  who  knew  hb  worth;  and  as  none  knew  his  value  more  than  his  regiment, 
his  loss  was  proportionally  regretted  by  every  individuaL  His  own  hopes  and 
happiness  seemed  to  be  centered  in  his  corps,  from  whom  he  never  wished  to 
be  absent  Although  he  had  an  estate  in  Argylcshire,  and  was  often  ofoed 
leave  of  absence,  he  would  not  quit  the  regiment;  and  in  the  year  1705  de« 
dined  a  step  of  promotion,  to  which  be  was  appointed,  in  another  corps,  pre^ 
feiring  Ml  inftriar  oommisaion  among  his  old  friends.  He  lamented,  when  dy- 
ing, that  he  should  go  out  of  the  world  like  a  manufacturer,  quietly  in  his  bed, 
when  he  might  so  frequently  have  died  a  soldier's  death.  He  had  served  in  the 
^Hth,  or  Macdonald*s  Highlanders,  in  America,  and  was  put  on  the  full  pay  4if 
the  «M  in  1787. 
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It  was  proposed  to  commepce  with  the  43d  as  the  oldest  of 
the  Highland  r^iiDents»  and  with  the  pthers  in  succession^ 
as  their  service  offered  an  opporti^nity  of  distinguishing 
iheniselTes.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  were  immediately  snb- 
scribed  for  this  purpose.    Medals  if  ere  struck  with  a  head 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombyt  and  some  embleinatic^l  figurei 
oil  the  obverse.  A  siiperb  piece  of  pl^te  ifas  likewise  order- 
ed.   While  these  were  in  preparation,  the  Society  hdd  a 
meetings  when  Sir  John  Sinclair^  with  the  warmth^  of  a 
clansman,  mention^  his  namesal^e,  Sergean(  Sinclair,  a^ 
having  taken  or  having  got  possession  of  the  French  stan? 
dard,  which  hfid  been  brought  home.    Sir  John  being  at 
that  time  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  made  no  mention  of 
the  loss  of  the  ensign  which  the  sergeant  had  gottisn  in  charge. 
This  called  forth  the  claim  of  Lut2,  a  soldier  of  ^tuart'f 
regiment,  accompanied  with  some  strong  remarks  by  Cob^ 
bett,  the  editor  of  the  work  in  which  the  claim  appeared. 
The  Society  then  asked  an  explanation  from  the  officers  of  the 
-^^d  regiment  To  this  very  proper  request  a  reply  was  giyeu 
by  the  officers  who  were  then  present  with  the  n^ment- 
The  majority  of  these  happened  to  be  young  men,  who  ex* 
pressed,  in  warm  terms,  their  surprise  that  the  Society  should 
imagine  them  capable  of  countenancing  any  statement  imply* 
ing  that  they  had  laid  claim  to  a  trophy  to  which  they  had  ho 
right.      This  misapprehension   of  the  Society's  meaning 
broeght  on  a  correspondenpe,  which  ended  in  an  interrup- 
tion of  farther  communication  for  many  years.     By  this  un* 
fortunate  misunderstanding,  a  check  was  given  to  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  Society  to  present  marks  of  their  esteem  to  those 
of  their  countrymen  who,  either  in  collective  bodies  as  regi- 
ments, or  individually,  had  distinguished  themselves,  and 
contributed  by  their  actions  to  support  the  ipilitafy  character 

of  Scotland.  The  approbation  ofsuoh  a  body  as  the  Highland 
Society  of  London,  composed  of  men  of  the  first  rank  and 
latent,  and  every  way  competent  to  appreciate  the  character 
and  actions  of  our  national  corps,  would,  unquestionably, 
have  acted  OS  an  incitement  to  the  youth  of  the  North,  to  e%* 
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taUiih  future  claims  to  their  Bdliee*  Tbat  a  pmpose  «• 
wdl  intended  should  have  snflfered  a  twqponry  ioterrup- 
tioiit  was  fhere^Me  n  mattsr  of  regret. 

Howeyer,  as  a  prelode  to  a  fresh  correspondence  and  in- 
timacy betwe»  the  Society  and  the  Highland  regiments, 
the  communication  with  the  43d  was  again  renewed  in  1816* 
I  was  then  one  of  the  yiccrpresiden^  of  the  Society ;  and 
being  in  the  fall  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  although 
absent  froqi  the  regiment  when  the  first  correspondence 
took  place,  and  knowinglthat  the  whole  originated  in  mis- 
take and  misapprehension,  I  was  requested  by  the  Society 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  regiment.  This  ended 
in  a  complete  understanding ;  and,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Alexandria,  the  21st  of  March  18i7»  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  then  President  of  the  High- 
land Society,  in  the  chair,  presented  the  Marquis  of  Hunt* 
]y,  on  behalf  of  the  42d  regiment,  with  a  superb  piece  of 
plate,  in  token  of  the  respect  of  the  Society  for  a  corps  which, 
for  more  than  seventy  years,  had  contributed  to  uphold  the 
martial  character  of  their  country.  This  his  Royal  High- 
ness accompanied  with  an  impressive  speech,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  the  various  services  of  the  corps  from  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  down  to  those  of  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo. 

-  The  intention  of  granting  medals  was  abandoned  by  the 
Society,  as  it  was  stated  that  military  men  could  receive 
honorary  medals  from  the  Sovereign  alone.  When  the 
Prince  Regent  became  Chief  of  the  Highland  Society,  one 
of  the  gold  medals  which  had  been  prepared,  was  presented, 
with  an  address,  to  his  Royal  Highness,  by  Sir  Archibald 
Macdonald,  bte  Chief  Baron,  accompanied  by  a  deputation, 
and  most  graciously  received.  As  thoqe  medals  commemo* 
rate  the  honourable  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  one 
was  presented  to  eaph  of  his  four  sons. 

llie  king  having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  4>2d  regi^ 
ment,  they  marched  to  Ashford,  and  were 'reviewed  ther^ 
by  his  Majesty,  in  May  1802,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of 
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Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York.  A  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple collected  from  London  and  the  acQacent  coontry.  His 
Majesty  was  gracioiisly  pleased  to  express  himself  satisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  die  regiment,  but  I  beliere  many  of 
the  spectators  were  disappointed.  There  is  no  reason  to 
soppose  that  good-looking  men,  more  than  others,  safler 
from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  soldier's  life.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  42d  regiment,  howerer,  this  was  certainly  Ae 
ene;  and  although  the  men  looked  like  soldiers,  and  wore 
their  bonnets  and  every  part  of  their  dress,  with  a  military 
air,  and  much  in  tiie  manner  of  the  ancient  Highlanders, 
Aej  had  a  diminutiTe  appearance,  and  complexions  no- 
wise improved  by  several  years*  service  in  hot  dimates* 
Some  of  their  countrymen  who  were  present  participated 
in  the  general  disappointment.  They  had  formed  their  no- 
tixms  of  what  the  43d  should  be  from  what  they  bad  heard 
tf  the  Black  Watch. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  Highlanders 
haTc  harsh  features,  high  cheek  bones,  and,  as  we  see  in  al« 
legorical  paintings  and  engravings  of  them,  a  fierce  and  me- 
lancholy aspect.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  exactly  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Highland  features ;  but  that  which  is  ge* 
acfially  gi^en  is  by  no  means  appropriate,  either  as  to  fea- 
tures or  expression.  In  all  parts  of  the  country^  men  are 
aata  with  swarthy  feces,  and  countenances  more  characte- 
ristic of  a  Spaniard  or  an  Italian,  than  of  men  born  in  the 
edU  diftiate  of  ibe  Scottish  mountains  $  and  it  is  a  singukuP 
Gtrcumstanee  worthy  of  investigation,  that  the  women  do 
not  display  the  «ame  difierence  of  hue,  till  affected  by  much 
exposure  to  weather,  or  by  age:  they  are  generally  fetr  and 
dear  in  the  skin,  few  even  being  lirunettes.  People  who  dre 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  Highland  ngtments,  at  least  those  that 
are  reaUy  sudi,  must  have  observed  the  fresh  complexioa 
and  regular  features  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  young  meiib 
In  their  own  oountry,  both  sexes  lose  their  juvenile  looks 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  This  is  probably  owing  to  their 
food.    Vegetable  diet  seems  healthy  and  nourishing  to  the 
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youtbful>  enabling  them  to  go  through  much  bard  labour. 
Bol  judging  from  the  Highlandersp  a  hard-working  nuMn  of 
forty  requires  more  than  potatoes  and  milk,  with  the  addt» 
tion  sometimes  of  a  little  bread,  and  very  rarely  animal  food* 
While  the  gentry  in  the  Highlands  increase  in  size  and 
weight  agreeably  to  their  constitutions,  as  well*  fed  men  do 
in  other  countries ;  I  never  saw  but  one  individual  of  tiM 
lower  orders,  in  the  Highlands,  either  fat  or  bulky,  (he  was 
rich,  and  could  afiTord  a  portion  of  butcher  meat  daily ;) 
and  although  the  gentry  of  the  Highlands  are  tormented 
with  the  gout,  in  the  same  manner  as  people  in  their  sta- 
tions in  different  climates,  I  have  never  seen,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard,  of  an  instance  of  the  common  Highlander,  of 
either  pastoral  or  agricultural  districts,  being  affected  witk 
that  complaint.  Is  it  from  similar  causes  that  I  have  navec 
seen  a  fat  or  gouty  soldier  ? 

Soon  after  the  review  the  regiment  marched  for  Edin^ 
burgh,  exciting  on  the  road  less  curiosity  and  surprise  at 
their  garb  and  appearance  than  on  former  occasiops,  when 
the  Highland  dress  was  rarely  seen.  But  although  lest 
curiosity  was  displayed,  they  experienced  increased  kind* 
oess  and  hospitality,  and  received  such  marked  attention  in 
every  town  through  which  they  passed,  that  to  repeat  the 
particulars  would  be  tiresome.  But  in  the  town  of  Peebles 
a  circumstance  occurred  that  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Here, 
as. in  many  other  places,  the  magistrates  entertained  the  oSh 
cers,  at  the  same  time  not  negleaing  the  soldiers.  Colond 
Pickson  of  Kilbucho,  the  commanding  officer,  was  a  native 
of  the  county,  which  had  been  represented  in  Parliament  by 
bis  family  for  many  years  before  and  after  the  Union.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  hearts  of  the  provost,  bailies, 
and  deacons,  began  to  warm  and  expand.  They  seemed 
delighted  to  have  their  countryman  back  again  among  them 
In  his  then  respectable  situation,  *  and  being  jovial  and  good 

*  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  Lord  Lynedocfa,  and  such  meiit  may  enter  on  tba 
actiTe  duties  of  a  soldier  at  an  advsnced  period  of  life,  and  rise  to  the  higheil 
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tampered,  befofe  they  Separated  they  made  hiln  an  offer 
of  their  suffrages  to  represent  their  bu^gh  at  (he  n^xt  gnie- 
ral  election.  Following  up  this  ebuHitton  of  friendship, 
they  canvassed  the  towns  united  with  theirs  in  returning  a 
member  of  parliament^  and  thre^  out  of  the  five  were  se- 
cured for  Colonel  Dickson,  who  was  accordingly  returned 
in  the  month  of  August  1802,  and  sat  in  the  ensuing  par* 
liament*  The  enthusiasm  of  his  townsmen,  however,  was 
too  warm  to  be  lasting,  and  at  the  following  election  he  lost 
bis  seat* 

The  regiment  having  been  received  with  so  nfiuch  respect 
and  attention  in  their  march  through  England  and  the 
•outh  of  Scotland,  a  similar  reception  was  to  be  expected 
in  the  capital  of  their  native  cotmtry.  As  it  was  previously 
known  that  they  were  to  march  into  the  Castle,  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  met  them  at  some  distance  from  the  town^ 
and  with  acclamations  congratulated  them  on  their  return 
to  their  native  country. 

Some  men  are  unable  to  bear  good  fortune  or  applause^ 
and  forget  the  true  end  of  the  approbatron  of  their  country- 
men ;  while  others  are  excited  and  animated  by  it  to  perse- 
vere  in  those  exertions  which  obtained  the  distinction.  I 
know  not  bow  this  matter  stood  with  the  majority  of  the 
regiment;  but,  from  the  kindness  generally  shown  them, 
many  did  indulge  themselves  in  a  greater  degree  of  latitude.. 
Several  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  and  helped  in  no 
small  degree  to  lower  the  corps  in  the  esteem  of  the  inha-* 
bitants,  who  expected  to  find  them  as  quiet  and  regular  in 
quarters  as  formerly.  Bat  however  incompatible  these  de- 
viations might  be  with  the  high  notions  entertained  of  this 

bonoun  of  the  profession.  But  tiiese  must  be  remsifaible  men,  and  their  exam- 
ple is  not  for  general  adoption.  Next  to  moral  principles  early  infused  int* 
the  minds  of  soldiers,  nothing  contributes  more  to  render  them  perfect  than 
s  good  comanding  officer:  and  on  the  other  hand,  few  things  sooner  subyert 
discipline,  and  ruin  a  soldier,  than  being  commanded  by  one  of  a  different 
character,  howerer  unexceptionable  he  may  be  as  a  mm  or  a  prhate  indirMns]. 
The  Highlanders  hare,  at  different  periodt,  bsen  tmfbrtonaSe  in  thib  resptcc 


^orps  by  ttieii*  partial  countrymen,  and  howeirei*  (ien^jalery 
front  tbe  character  of  good  soldicri  in  qtiilrteff%  there  was 
no  actual  moral  turpitude,  no  offenofe  evineiiig  ttnprind|lled 
depravity^  nothing,  in  febort,  which  might  not  soon  be  re* 
itiedied  by  discipline^  and  •  removal  fVom  the  scene  in  which 
the  evil  had  originated.  Fortunatdy  for  the  reputation  of 
tbe  r^meni,  ihh  dwige  of  quarters  took  place  early.  The 
peace  was  soon  interrupted,  and  the  regiment  embarked  or 
Leith  in  apring  1803,  and  landing  at  Harwich^  marched 
to  the  camp  at  Weeley  in  Essex,  where  it  was  placed  in 
Ifqor-Oeneral  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Hope's  brigade* 
Under  his  command  all  the  bad  effects  of  the  festivity  and 
hospitality  of  Edinbtlrgh  disappeared. 

The  regiment  was  at  this  time  low  in  numbers,  not  ex« 
cseeding  4f6o  men,  which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned 
by  the  numerous  discharges  in  1802,  amounting  to  475 
men;  Many  of  those,  though  still  fit  for  service^  had  got 
pensions  i  but  this  generosity,  which  was  well  intended, 
fiuled  in  its  effect  They  had  hardly  reached  their  home?^ 
(where,  as  they  expect^,  they  were  to  end  their  days  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  country's  reward,)  when  two-thirds 
•f  them  were  called  out  again  to  serve  in  the  Veteran 
GOirps.  I'his  call  they  obeyed  with  considerable  reluc- 
tance, comf^ning  as  if  they  had  suffered  from  a  breach  of 
fidth*  In  the  close  communication  and  confined  societies 
cf  the  Highlands,  every  circumstance  spreads  with  great 
rapidity*  These  mea  complained  that  they  were  allowed 
no  rest ;  and  to  be  called  to  the  field  again  after  their  minds 
had  been  turned  to  other  objects,  they  considered  as  op« 
prwnve  and  unjust*  Their  complaints  made  an  impression 
in  the  Highlands,  and  afforded  an  argument  to  those  who 
wished  to  prevent  the  young  men  from  enlisting,  by  repre- 
senUng  to  them  that  they  needed  never  expect  to  be  allowed 
to  rest  in  their  native  country.  The  Highland  people  rea- 
son and  calculate,  and  do  not  enter  the  army  from  a  frolic 
or  heedless  and  momentary  implnse ;  consequently,  the  com* 
plaints  of  these  veteransi  who  thus  unwillingly  resumed 
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their  arms,  certainly  dcstroyedi  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
facility  of  recruiting. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  ano- 
ther recent  cause,  which  has  made  a  great  impression  in  the 
Highlands,  as  it  will  probably  be  forgotten  before  recruit- 
ing on  any  extensive  scale  is  again  required,  I  allude  to  the 
number  of  men  discharged  without  the  pension,  after  a  aer- 
irice  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  yeara^  and  sent  to  their  homes 
without  money,  and,  perhaps,  from  their  late  habits,  un« 
willing  and  unable  to  work ;  or,  if  they  attempt  to  return  to 
their  ancient  homes  in  the  improved  and  desolate  distriotf, 
without  a  house  or  friend  to  receive  them*  But  where  o)d 
soldiers,  after  a  long  service,  have  retired  on  the  liberal 
pensions  granted  by  Mr  Wyndham's  bill,  they  live  in  great 
comfort,  and  their  regular  and  welUpaid  incomes  offer 
great  encouragement  to  the  youth  of  the  country.to  enter, 
the  army.  * 

In  1803  the  regiment  was  recruited  in  a  new  manner,. 
An  act  had  been  passed  to  raise  men  by  ballot,  to  be  called 
*^  The  Army  of  Reserve,"  on. condition  of  their  serving  oply 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  liberty  to  volunteer  iuto 
the  regular  army  on  a  certain  bounty.    In  Scotland,  those 

*  If  one  of  these  were  in  each  district,  they  might  exhibit  an  example  like  that 
of  an  old  military  friend  of  mine,  who  was  many  years  a  soldier  in  my  com- 
pftny,  and  who  is  now  living  on  a  pension  «•  the  reward  of  twenty-ei|^t  yeasa* 
nnrice.  I  met  this  man  two  yean  f^,  when  riding  trough  a  gle^,  .wh^rei  if 
the  people  are  to  be  credited,  the  rents  are  higher  thaji  the  produce  of  the  landa 
can  pay.  After  the  first  salutation,  I  asked  him  how  he  lived.  '<  I  am  per- 
fectly comfortable,"  said  he,  «  and,  if  it  was  not  for  the  complaints  I  liear  about 
me  in  this  poor  country,  I  would  be  happy.  I  vow  to  God,  I  believe  I  am  the 
richest  man  among  them ;  and,  instead  of  having  thirty.four  pounds  a-yaaiv  «i  - 
1  have,  I  do  not  believe  a  man  of  them  has  ffairty-four  pence  after  the  nutaara 
paid»  Times  are  sadly  changed  sincje  1  lef^  thiscQ^mtry  to  join  the  f^d.  W^ 
bad.  then  no  complaints  of  lords  or  lairds ;  indeed,  nobody  dared  speeds  Hi  qt 
them,  as  they  were  kind  to  us  all ;  we  had  no  banning  and  cursing  of  great 
folks,  and  were  all  merry  and  happy,  and  had  plenty  of  piping,  arid  dancing, 
and  fiddling,  at  all  the  weddings.  Many  df  the  good  folks  say  they  arewrry  they 
did  not  go  with  me  to  the  army ;  and  the  young  men  say,  that,  if  they  ware  to 
be  aa  well  used  as  I  have  been,  they  would  turn  soldien :  so,  Cfikyiel,  w)iei| 
you  ndae  a  regiment,  come  here,  and  1  wil}  be  your  recruiting  sergeant.  " 
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men*  were,  in  the  first  instance,  formed  into  second  battftlidns 
to  regiments  of  the  line.  The  quota  of  men  to  be  famished 
by  the  counties  of  Perth,  Elgin,  Nairn,  Cromarty,  Ross» 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Argyle  and  Bute,  were  ordered  to 
join  a  second  battalion  then  to  be  formed  for  the  Royal 
Highlanders;  and  the  quotas  for  the  counties  of  In  verhess^ 
Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Kincardine,  to  join  the  newly  formed 
second  battalion  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders ;  but  with  li- 
berty to  the  men,  so  soon  as  the  battalions  were  formed,  to 
volunteer  into  the  Royal  Artillery,  or  any  other  regiment 
of  the  line  which  they  might  prefer. 

I  was  ordered  to  Perth,  to  take  charge  of  the  quota  of 
that  county,  which  exceeded  400  men.  The  young  men 
from  the  Highland  parts  of  Perthshire  showed  a  marked 
dislike  to  the  ballot.  This  feeling  was  increased  by  the  in* 
surance  societies,  established  to  protect  men  from  that  new 
mode  of  calling  them  out  to  serve.  When  young  men  saw 
the^e  protecting  establishments,  they  began  to  think  that 
there  must  be  something  very  terrible  in  the  nature  of  the 
service ;  otherwise,  why  should  they  see  advertisements  for 
protection  posted  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ?  Under 
this  impression,  many  hundred  youths  in  each  district  in* 
flured  themselves,  who  would  have  readily  entered  in  per- 
son, had  it  not  been  for  these  societies.  In  this  manner, 
largie  sums  of  money  were  drawn  out  of  the  districts,  and  the 
•nation  lost  the  personal  services  of  numbers  of  that  part  of 
the  population  best  calculated  for  the  purpose  intended. 
However,  this  did  not  always  happen ;  for  many  who  had 
insured  themselves  voluntarily  enlisted  afterwards,  when  they 
understood  properly  the  nature  of  the  duty  required  of 
them.  In  the  more  distant  districts  of  the  North,  where  in- 
iBurance  was  never  heard  of,  the  men  came  forward  in  per- 
son when  the  ballot  fell  upon  them.  Should  men  ever  be 
raised  by  ballot  on  any  future  occasion,  it  would  be  weir  to 
*make  all  insurance  illegal.  While  so  much  dislike  was 
(shown  to  the  ballot,  although  foreign  service  was  excluded, 
I  found  many  young  men  willing  to  serve  the  following  yearj 
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ivben  I  recruited  for  men  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  to 
which  iliey  Blight  be  ordered.  A  Uigblaoder  doe9  not  like 
4o  be  forced  into  the  service ;  at  the  same  time,  if  attrition 
be  paid  to  ht»  habits,  and  if  hb  disposition  be  humoured, 
he  will  readily  enter.  * 

Fort  Geoige  was  the  bead  quarters  of  the  second  bat- 
talion. I  marched  the  men  northward,  and  received  from 
Cdonel  Andrew  Hay  (afterwards  Major-Oeneral,  and  kill- 
ed at  Bayonne)  the  quota  of  those  counties  which  had  al- 
ready furnished  their  men«  The  others  soon  ibllowed, 
amounting  in  idl  to  1543  men,  who  composed  the  second 
battalion  42d  regiment.  Almost  all  the  men  furnished  by 
the  counties  of  Perth  and  Argyle  were  substitutes ;  thqr  were 
too  near  the  insuring  societies  of  Perth  and  Glasgow.  With 
the  exception  of  gentlemen's  sons,  and  some  others  who  had 
situations  which  they  could  not  leave,  all  from  the  northern 
counties  were  principals.  Many  of  these  were  either  married 
men,  who  bad  small  farms,  or  tradesmen ;  all,  except  the 
young  lads,  had  some  occupations  from  which  they  were  now 
taken  on  a  short  warning ;  consequently  there  were  num- 
berless applications  for  leave  to  return  home  to  settle  their 
aflairs.  As  it  would  have  been  both  impolitic  and  cruel  to 
refuse  an  indulgence  in  such  circumstances,  I  gave  liber^ 
to  all  who  required  it.  I  notice  the  circumstances  as  credit- 
able to  the  men  who  obtained  this  indulgence,  since  in  no 
one  instance  did  they  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in  than. 
•The  numbers  who  obtained  leave  of  absence  amounted  to 
2S5j  yet  every  man  returned  at  his  appointed  tim%  except 
when  detained  by  boisterous  weather  at  ferries,  or  by  other 
unavoidable  causes,  which  were  certified  by  some  neighbour- 
ing gentleman  or  clergyman.    It  afforded  satisfaction  to  aa- 

aist  and  oblige  men  who  showed  themselves  so  deserving  and 

• 

*  It  muit  probably  have  been  fhnn  some  feeling  of  this  kind,  that,  in  the 
following  year,  (1804,)  when  I  raised  men  for  promotion  in  the  78th  regiment, 
numbers  engaged  with  me,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  serve  abroad  for  a 
bounty  of  twelve  guineas,  while  they  could  hare  got  twenty-ftve  guineas  and 
upwards  as  substitutes  for  the  militia. 
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trua^i^l^ofthy.    Several  of  the  gentlemen  wrote  me  very  feel- 
ingly on  the  stttte  in  which  many  of  them  had  left  their  fa-* 
miiies,  and  on  the  struggle  they  had  in  parting  from  them. 
However^  Government  provided  for  these  privations^  as  the 
families  of  men  ballotted  by  the  Army  ot  Reserve  Ad  were 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  allowance  as  those  of  the  mili- 
tia.   Bnt  while  a  humane  provision  was  thus  made  for  fa- 
milies left  without  a  husband  or  father,  it  had  a  most  mis* 
chievous  eflect  in  preventing  men  from  extending  their 
service;  for  while  a  man's  family  was  to  be  maintained  if  he 
continued  on  the  home  service,  whenever  he  engaged  to  go 
abroad  and  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  climate  and 
war,  the  provision  ceased.    In  such  circumstances  no  well- 
principled  man  possessing  any  regard  for  his  family  would 
think  of  extending  his  serviect     However,  as  the  principal 
object  of  the  act  was  to  rabe  men  who  would  ultimately 
enter  the  regular  .army,  a  bounty  was  offered  to  all  who 
would  volunteer.    On  this  occasion,  great  exertions  were 
used  to  encourage  the  men  to  volunteer  into  the  first  bat* 
talions  of  the  4S(f^.the  92d,  and  other  regiments*     So  many 
had  engaged  to  serve  for  life,  that  when  I  resigned  the  comr 
mand  to  Colonel  James  Stewart,  the  men  for  limited  service 
were  reduced  to  800.    There  were  no  desertions,  nor  bad 
I  occasion  to  bring  a  man  to  a  court-martial.     Some  slight 
irregularities  were  committed  by  a  few  of  the  substitutes, 
who  had  been  soldiers  formerly;  bat  a  few  days'  confine^ 
m^it,  and  a  regimen  of  good  bread  and  fresh  water,  proved 
a  suiScient  check.    No  such  restraint  was  required  for  the 
men  who  had  now  lor  the  first  time  left  their  native  coun- 
try*   During  the  time  I  commanded,  and  when  the  men 
were  thus  exemplary,  there  was  much  mcfney  in  the  garri- 
son, from  the  bounty  given  to  the  volunteers  for  the  line; 
consequently  there  was  no  want  of  liquor,  the  usual  incite^ 
ment  to  misconduct  in  our  army. 

In  November  the  sec<Hid  battalion  embarked  at  Fort 
George,  to  join  the  first  in  Weeley  Barracks,  Essex.    Both 
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battalions  continaed  together  throaghoat  the  ye&n*  Serve* 
ral  changes  occurred  among  the  officers  this  year.  In 
April  Captain  David  Stewart  was  appointed  Major,  and 
Lieutenants  Robert  Henry  Dick  and  Charles  M^Leaa 
Captains,  to  the  second  battalion  of  the  78th  regiment.  la 
September  Colonel  Dickson  was  appointed  Brigadier-Oenev 
ral,  and  Lieutenant-  Colonels  James  Stewart  and  Alexander 
Stewart  retired*  They  were  succeeded  by  Lieutenant*  Co-* 
lonels  Stirling  and  Lord  Blantyre;  Captains  M^Quarria 
and  James  Grant  became  Majors ;  Lietitenants  Stewart 
Campbell,  Donald  Williamson,  John  M^Diarmid,  John 
Dick,  and  James  Walker,  were  promoted  to  companies; 
and  Captain  Lord  Saltoun  was  removed  to  the  Foot 
Citards. 

The  two  battalions  remained  together  in  Lieutenant«-Ge* 
Deral  Hope's  brigade  till  September  1805,  when  General 
Fox,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Gibraltar,  requiring  a  rein* 
forcement  in  consequence  of  the  removal  from  that  garrison 
of  the  Queen's,  Idth,  and  54th  regiments,  the  1st  battalion 
of  the  Royal  Highlanders  from  Weeley,  and  the  2d  batta-^ 
lion  of  the  78th  or  Seaforth's  Highlanders  from  Shorncliff^ 

'  *  At  this  period  a  drcumBtance  of  tn  unpleasant  nature  oocurved.  A  soU 
liter  of  the  name  of  Manro,  irritated  to  a  degree  of  madness  bjb  a  supposed  or 
real  affront  he  had  received  fiom  his  officer,  struck  him  in  the  ranks.  A  de» 
tail  of  the  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate  case  would  tend  to  give  strength  to 
the  opinions  I  have  frequently  presumed  to  give,  on  the  propriety  of  selecting 
officers  to  regiments,  composed  of  men  of  a  turn-  of  mind  and  dJspositito 
differing  from  what  ts  commonly  met  with.  In  this  instance,  a  man  who  had» 
in  the  course  of  several  years'  service,  showed  himself  a  good  man  and  brave 
^Idier,  found  his  feelings  so  outraged  and  tormented  by  what  he  supposed  in- 
dignities; trifling,  perhaps,  in  themselves,  but  to  a  high-spirited  soldier  so  ex- 
tremely irritating,  that  his  reason  was  ovcrcoine,  and  the  loss  of  his  officer's  life 
and  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  had  nearly  been  the  consequence.  Had  this  offi- 
cer possessed  a  proper  knowledge  of,  or  penetration  to  discover  the  soldiers'  true 
character,  he  would  not  have  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  so  unsuitable  to  tlie  men 
be  commanded.  *  It  would  appear  that  this  was  known  at  the  proper  place,  and 
the  circumstances  understood ;  for  his  M^esty  granted  a  pardon  to  the  soldier 
rrom  the  sentence  to  be  shot,  to  which  be  had  be^n  condemned  by  \b»  court, 
martial  by  which  he  bad  been  tried.      -    - 
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were  marched  to  Portsmouth  and  «inbarkect  there  early  in 
October,  whence  they  sailed  for  Gibraltar  andi  after  be* 
ing  driven  into  Lisbon  by  stress  of  weather,  reached  thai 
fortress  in  November. 

I 

A  very  considerable,  and  certainly  a  very  gratifying  al«- 
teration  had  taken  place  in  the  garrison  since  the'4;jd  had 
been  quartered  there  in  1797  and  1798.  The  moral  habitts 
of  the  troops  had  undergone  a  marked  improvement ;  and 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  soldiers  from  drinking, 
when  wine  may  be  bad  at  threepence  the  quart,  and  they 
^avc  money  to  pay  for  it,  yet  what  was  now  consumed  did 
not  materially  affect  their  discipline,  and  in  no  degree  their 
health.  This  is  evident  from  the  number  of  deaths,  which, 
^  the  three  years  of  1805,  1606,  and  18079  amounted  only 
(to  Si  men,  in  this  regiment  of  850  men.  Judging  from 
this  and  other  circumstances,  Gibraltar  may  be  considered 
aa  one  of  the  most  salubrious  stations  in  the  British  domi- 
nions abroad.  As  to  the  violent  inflammatory  fevers  which 
have  been  so  destructive  since  their  first  appearance  in  180^ 
they  were  infectious  diseases  brought  in  from  other  pUpe^ 
and  in  no  instance  endemic,  or  attributable  to  the  ni^tufe  qf 
the  climate. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  from  reliance  on  the  goodness  of 
the  climate,  or  from  a  principle  of  economy,  that  in  a  garri- 
son of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  requiring  sq  n^atiy 
men  for  its  defence,  and  ^hjch  has  been  upwards  pf  100 
years  in  the  possession  of  Britain,  there  is  no  general  hos- 
pital, nor  any  receptf^cl^  for  sick  soldiers,  except  spine  small 
rooms  attached  to  the  barracks.  In  Minorca,  vvhich  has 
for  nearly  80  years  been  a  British  garrison,  the  case  is  the 
same;  but  in  both  places  there  are  excellent  and  complete 
naval  hospiti^Is. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred,  while  the  regiments 
were  in  Gibraltar.  Great  cordiality  subsisted  betviiecn  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  and  those  of  the  Spanish  troops,  ut 
St  Roque  at\d  Algesiras,  and  the  asperities  of  war  were 
softened  by  a  frequent  and  friendly  ialv^cl^nge  of  vibii& 
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and  civiUty.  In  the  difTerent  attacks  made  by  the  Spanish 
gun-boats  on  our  fleets  and  ships,  sailing  out  of,  or  entering 
the  bay,  the  opposing  oflScers  would  afterwards  meet  at  the 
tables  of  General  Fox  or  General  Castanos,  the  governor 
of  Algesirasi  fight  their  battles  o'er  again,  and  discuss  their 
respective  merits  and  manoeuvres.  This  amicable  disposi* 
tion  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  character 
of  the  two  commanders.  Liberal,  candid,  and  sincere, 
their  mutual  confldence  descended  to  those  under  them; 
the  gates  of  the  hostile  line  of  defence  were  opened  to  give 
a  free  passage  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  on  producing 
a  few  lines  of  a  passport,  and  permission  was  even  given 
them  to  form  a  race-ground  on  the  Spanish  territories. 
These  indulgences  contributed  to  the  health  of  the  officers, 
and  renderp4  tl^P  garrison  in  every  way  more  agreeable. 
They  also  seemed  to  influence  the  condupt  of  the  soldiers^ 
who  appeared  satisfied  and  contented  with  their  confine* 
ment  within  the  garrison.  At  least  there  were  no  deser* 
tions,  nor  any  unruly  conduct;  and  indeeil,  altogether, 
their  behaviour  was  very  different  from,  and  much  superior 
%o  what  it  had  been  in  1797  and  1798. 

In  the  winter  of  1805  and  180^,  two  flank  battalions 
were  formed  in  the  garrison  t  the  command  of  the  Grena- 
dier battalion  was  given  to  Major  John  Farquharson  of  the 
42d  regiment,  and  that  of  the  Light  infantry  b:ittalion  to 
]V}ajor  David  Stewart  of  the  78th  Highlanders.  These  bat- 
talions were  broken  up  when  the  flank  companies  of  the 
78tli  cmburkcd  with  the  regiment  fpr  Sicily  in  the  month  of 
May  1806.* 

f  Tj-he  colonel,  Sir  Hector  Munro,  died  this  year.  He  was  a  brave  officer, 
and  possessed  of  a  firm  mind,  of  which  he  exhibited  an  instance  before  t!ie  bat- 
tle of  Buxar  in  1764^  *  He  did  not  interest  himself  much  about  his  regiment, 
nor  seemed  to  rpffard  tliem  witli  that  feeling  wliiph  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  countryman  pf  their  own,  who,  with  an  affluent  fortune,  and  the  influ- 
ence it  commanded,  might  have  materially  contributed  to  the  welfare  and  good 
niunt*  of  his  regiment     Alt^^^fi^^  ^^**^  ^i*^^  ^^^  second  battalions  were  a  consi- 

*  See  the  account  pf  the  89th  Highland  regiment* 
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Having,  in  this  manner,  recorded  the  preceding  services 
of  the  rq^ment,  we  have  now  arrived  al  Uie  period  wlien  it 
was  to  be  employed  on  a  field  sach  as  had  not  for  ages  been 
presented  to  the  British  army,  and  to  participate  in  the  mi- 
litary q^erations  which  commenced  in  the  Spanish  penin* 
stda  in  1808,  and  continued  till  the  conclusion  of  tlie  war  in 
18J4«  Within  these  six  years,  a  career  was  open  for  ta- 
lent, eonrage,  enterprise,  and  all  the  most  eminent  qualities 
necessary  for  a  commander  and  an  army,  as  splendid  as 
that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^  when  the  transcendent 
genius  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  the  great  force 
intrusted  to  his  command,  raised  the  military  character  of 
the  British  nation  to  a  pre>»eminence  which  it  has  not  since 
that  period  been  able  to  uphold,  on  an  equally  extended 
scale  of  operations.  Insulated  examples  of  military  talent 
and  undaunted  firmness  were  sufiiciently  numerous  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  deficiency  in  any  respect,,  and  that  those 
opportimities  and  that  experience  were  only  wanting  which 
are  so  indispensably  necessary  in  the  profession  of  a  soldier. 

denble  time  quartered  at  Fort  GeorgCi  in  the  neigfabouriiood  of  his  cpyntry. 
seat,  he  never  came  near  them,  except  once,  when  he  stopped  to  chiioge  honeft 
in  the  ganiaon  on  his  way  to  Ixmdon.  He  was  succeeded  by  Major*  General 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  The  son  of  the  greatest  chief  of  the  North,  the  Mar- 
qua  derives  irom  his  personal  character  an  influence  over  men's  minds  and  ac- 
tions, which  even  his  high  rank  and  great  fortune  could  never  give ;  and,  of  aU 
men  in  his  Majesty's  service,  he  oombinea  In  the  greatest  proportion  the  neces- 
sary quaMcattons  to  make  him  the  most  proper  commander  of  a  Highland 
corps.  Although,  as  I  have  said,  in  speaking  of  Lord  John  Murray,  the  army  is 
now  under  such  hi^ipy  auspices  that  a  corps  has  less  occasion  for  a  lealous  and 
friendly  colonel  to  see  that  proper  officers  be  appointed,  and  justice  distributed, 
with  less  regard  to  political  influence,  and  more  regard  to  talent,  zeal,  and 
length  of  service ;  yet  a  regiment  is  most  fortunate  in  having  a  man  at  their 
head  who  has  their  honour  and  welfare  at  heiirt,  and  is  the  friend  of  all  who 
are  deserving.  He  will  at  once  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  honourable 
-and  brave  men  who  originally  formed  the  character  of  this  corps,  and  exert 
himself  to  fill  the  ranks  with  officers  and  soldiers  likely  to  maintain  this  ho- 
nourable character. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  has  been  removed  to 
the  Royal  Scots,  and  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  who  liad  frequently  co^unanded 
th?  49d  in  th^  field,  appointed  to  thf  regiment 
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.  For  many  years  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  conniiy 
had  been  so  much  directed  to  the  conquest  and  defence  of 
colouiesi  that  little  else  had  been  attempted*  The  force 
supposed  necessary  was  generally  so  strictly  calculated^  that 
little  was  left  for  contingencies;  and  frequently^  after  any 
successful  enterprise  had  been  accomplishedi  the  force  was 
so  diminished  by  warfare,  disease,  and  climate,  as  to  be  un«- 
equal  to  the  defence  of  the  conquest.  The  same  troops 
were  sometipaes  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  previously  triumphed.  This  produced  an  unfa* 
vourable  impression,  which  their  former  triumph  could  not 
always  efface.  Such  results  bore  hard  on  the  officers,  to 
whose  want  of  ability  and  professional  ignorance  they  were 
t)ot  unfrequently,  and  often  unjustly,  ascribed.  The  pre- 
servation and  protection  of  the  island  of  St  Lucia,  in  the 
year  1796  and  1797,  occasioned  the  death  of  more  than  six 
times  die  number  of  men  killed  in  the  capture  of  it  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if 
the  duty  had  been  intrusted  to  an  officer  of  less  unwearied 
zeal  and  persevering  exertion  than  General  Moore,  it  would 
pot  have  been  preserved. 

But  a  new  and  noble  field  was  now  opened,  and  although, 
in  many  cases,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  troops,  and  a  want  of 
some  very  efficient  arms,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting artillery  and  cavalry,  still  there  was  scope  for  the 
display  of  mental  resources;  .and  sometimes  a  skilful  retreat 
proved  as  honourable  to  the  talents  of  the  commander  as  a 
victory.  In  colonial  warfare,  on  the  contrary,  the  theatre 
of  action  was  so  often  circumscribed,  as  to  afford  no  room 
for  the  display  of  military  talent,  and  leave  no  hope  of  ade- 
quate and  timely  support. 

When  the  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Bonaf- 
parte  had  roused  the  patriotism  of  the  Spanish  people,  the 
British  government,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  this  spirit, 
immediately  ordered  a  large  proportion  of  its  disposable 
force  to  eipbark  for  the  Peninsula. 

In  the  month  of  July  1808,  Major-General  Sir  Arthur 
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Wellesley  sailed  from  Cork  with  10,000  men,  with  the  in«- 
tenlion  of  luiding  at  Corunna;  but  the  Spaniards  rejecting 
his  offered  assistance,  he  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
At  Oporto,  as  at  Corunnai  the  offered  assistance  was  de* 
cHned|  although  nearly  two*thirds  of  the  Portuguese  pea- 
santry were  calling  for  arms,  and  ready  to  rise  against  tlic 
French,  who  had  invaded  and  taken  possession  of  the  coun- 
try with  a  force  of  nearly  40,000  men«     In  these  circum<- 
stances,  he  continued  his  Toyage  to  Mondego  Bay,  where, 
after  a  farther  delay,  he  landed  on  the  2d  of  August.     Ma« 
jor-General  Spencer,  with  6000  men,  then  on  board  trans- 
ports off  Cadiz,  but  not  permitted  to  land,  was  ordered  to 
join  General  Wellesley,  who  was  to  be  further  reinforced 
with  5000  men,  under  Brigadier* General  Robert  Anstru^ 
iher,  from  England,  and  12,000  under  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  John  Moore.     To  this  concentrated  force  was  added 
the  Royal  Highland  regiment  from  Gibraltar,  *  and  the 
Gordon  and  Cameron  Highlanders  from  England.     Pre- 
vious to  this  period  was  fought,  on  the  SUt  of  August, 
the  battle  of  Vimiera,  after  which,  an  eiCtraordinary  col- 
lision of  command  occurred.     General  Wellesley,  who  had 
gained  the  battle,   was   on  the  same  day  superseded  by 
two  senior  generals,  (Sir  Harry  Burrar4  and   Sir  John 
Moore),  and  these  again,  on  the  following  morning,  by  a 
third  general.   Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.     The  convention  of 
Cintra  which  followed,  causing  the  recall  of  Generals  Dal- 


*  ft  has  been  already  stated,  that,  in  this  national  corps,  (he  characteristic, 
«o  fiftf  as  regarded  the  native  country  of  the  soldiers,  had  been  well  presenred. 
In  1776,  the  number  embarked  for  America  was  1160  men,  all  of  whom,  ex- 
^pt  5^  Lowlanders,  and  2  Englishmen  in  the  band,  were  Highlanders.  la 
all  former  periods  the  proportions  were  similar*  But  when  the  men  ordered 
from  the  London  depot  in  1780  were  removed  froin  the  regiipent,  not  more 
than  one  half  of  those  received  in  exchange  were  native  Highlanders,  81  being 
Lowlanders.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1793,  the  strength  of  the 
regiment  was  low.  The  proportions  were  460  Highlanders,  152  Lowland 
Scotch,  4  Irish,  and  3  English.  At  the  present  period  there  embarked  from 
Oibraltar,  in  1808,  383  HiglUaiiders,  231  Lowlanders,  7  English,  and  6  Iri&h. 
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ryiDfrie  and  Bumurd,  tbe  commatid  of  the  army  derolyed  on 
Sir  John  Moore. 

An  order  to  resame  active  operations  was  received  on  the 
6th  of*  October,  accompanied  with  instroctions  to  march, 
with  all  possible  expedkioii,  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  lo  co» 
c^ierate  with  the  Spanish  army.  A  body  of  troops  from 
England,  under  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Sir  David  Baird,  was 
directed  to  land  at  Corunna,  and  proceed  f(Hthwith  to  form 
a  junction  with  General  Moore.  The  want  of  previous  pre* 
paratiops  retarded  the  advance  of  the  army  from  Lisbon, 
and  the  Portuguese  government  and  people  affording  but 
little  assistance,  the  whole  was  left  to  the  resources  and 
talents  of  the  commander,  who,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
could  obtain  no  correct  information  of  the  state  of  the  coun* 
try,  or  even  of  the  best  road  for  the  transport  of  artillery^ 
Labouring  under  this  deficiency  of  accurate  intelligence^ 
and  from  the  best  accounts  he  could  procure,  believing  it 
impossible  to  convey  artillery  by  the  road  through  the 
mountains,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  form  the  army  in  dH 
visions,  and  to  march  by  different  routes. 

The  division  of  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Generat 
Hope^  ccmsisting  of  the  brigade  of  artillery,  and  four  r^i« 
nients  of  infantry,  of  which  the  42d  was  one,  marched  upon 
Madrid  and  Espinar ;  General  Paget's  division  moved  by 
Elvas  and  Alcantara ;  General  Bcresford  by  Coimbra  and 
Almeida ;  and  General  Mackenzie  Fraser  by  Abrantes  and 
Almeida.  All  these  divisions  were  to  form  a  junction  at 
Salamanca,  and  when  united  would  amount  to  18,600  men, 
including  900  cavalry.  This  force,  it  was  believed,  would 
animate  or  revive  Spanish  patriotism,  and  enable  the  natives 
to  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  powerful  force  which 
the  enemy  was  preparing  to  pour  into  Spain  in  support  of 
that  already  in  the  country.  As  the  army  advanced,  little 
enthusiasm  was  perceived;  and  nothing  was  experienced 
like  tbe  reception  which  might  have  been  expected  by  men 
entering  the  country  with  the  generous  and  disinterested 
purpose  of  aiding  the  people  in  throwing  off  a  yoke  which 
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(bey  were  taiugbt  to  believe,  ibe  I^MUiyi  nation  to  a  man  re- 
garded as  odioQS,  galling,  and  disgraceful.  General  Moore 
soon  (bond  tbat  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
cooperation  of  die  Spanish  armies,  or  on  the  intelligence 
inmished  by  the  inhabitants  of  either  Spain  or  Portugal 
Of  the  incorreetnesi  of  the  hitter  he  had  a  striking  proo^ 
when  he  subsequently  discovered  that  the  roads  were  prac- 
ticable for  artillery,  that  the  circuitous  route  of  General 
Hope  WIS  totally  unnecessary,  and  that  better  informatioa 
would  have  enabled  him  to  bring  his  troops  much  sooner  to 
the  point  of  rendeivoas*  He  arrived,  however,  in  sufficient 
time  for  those  allies  with  whom  he  was  to  act  in  concert ; 
for,  from  the  day  he  entered  Spain,  until  the  13th  of  No* 
vember,  when  he  reached  Salamanca,  he  did  not  see  a 
Spanish  soldier;  and  so  far  from  having  any  communication 
with  the  Generals  commanding  the  Spanish  armies,  or  any 
immediate  prospect  of  their  concentrating  their  forces,  and 
acting  in  concert  for  the  further  service  of  the  common 
cause,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  himself  had  been  the  only  ge« 
neral  and  army  they  feared.  All  vanished  at  his  approach. 
The  army  of  Estremadura  was  dispersed ;  that  under  Cas- 
tanos  marched  away  in  one  direction,  while  Blake's  division 
took  another,  increasing  their  distance  from  the  British  army, 
to  whose  line  of  march  free  access  was  thus  left  for  the  ene- 
my. General  Baird  had  arrived  at  Corunna,  but  he  was 
hot  permitted  to  land :  his  troops  were  kept  on  board  from 
the  ISih  to  the  Stst  of  October,  and  when  allowed  to  dis- 
embark, no  exertion  was  made  to  forward  their  march*  On 
the  contrary,  had  he  come  with  the  most  hostile  intentions, 
he  could  not  have  met  with  a  greater  eagerness  to  extort  the 
highest  value  for  whatever  was  requisite  to  equip  and  for- 
ward the  troops. 

These  untoward  appearances  too  fatally  confirmed  an  un- 
favourable opinion  early  entertained  by  Sir  John  Moore  of 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Of  the  people  be  al- 
ways thought  well.  ^'  The  poor  Spaniards, "  said  he  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  ^*  deserve  a  better  fate,  for  tliey  seem 
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a  fine  peaple,  but  have  fallen  into  bad  handsy  who  have  lost 
them  by  their  apathy*  I  am  in  no  correspondence  with  any 
of  their  Genends  or  armiei.  I  know  not  their  plans  or 
those  of  the  Spanish  Grovernment*  No  channels  of  infor* 
mation  have  been. opened  to  me;  and  as  yet  a  struiger,  I 
have  been  able  to  establish  no  certain  ones  for  myself/* 

Waiting  the  junction  of  Generals  Baird  and  Hope,  who 
Were  so  situated,  (the  former  marching  from  the  north  of 
Spain,  and  the  latter  from  the  south),  that,  if  he  attempted  to 
move  towards  the  one,  he  would  leave  the  other  at  a  greater 
distance,  he  received  intelligence  of— ^what  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  line  of  condact  pursued  by  the  Spanish 
Generals  dividing  and  weakening  their  forces — the  defeat 
and  total  dispersion  of  General  Blake's  army  on  the  10th  of 
November,  at  Espenora  de  los  Monteros.  This  disastrous  ii^ 
tetiigenoe  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  total  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  the  army  under  General  Castanos  at  Tudela. 
By  this  dispersion  of  the  two  principal  armies  of  Spain,  all 
hope  of  farther  support  vanished  from  the  British,  who  wera 
now  become  principals  in  the  war.  The  Spaniards  allow** 
ing  themselves  to  be  thus  beaten  in  detail,  the  British  Ge^ 
neral  had  to  make  preparations  against  the  concentrated 
force  of  the  enemy,  now  about  to  move  in  the  confident  ex« 
pectation  of  overwhelming  him* 

General  Moore's  difficulties  began  to  be  evident*  It  was 
the  1st  of  December;  his  army  had  not  yet  assembled; 
General  Baird  was  at  Astorga,  and  General  Hope  four 
days'  march  from  Salamanca*  ^<  Indeed,  few  generals  have 
been  entangled  with  so  many  embarrassments  as  Sir  John 
Moore  was  at  this  crisis,  who  not  only  had  to  contend  with 
the  Spanish  Government,  always  exaggerating  their  re«* 
sources,  and  concealing  or  glossing  over  their  disasters,  but 
also  to  guard  against  the  secret  plots  of  unsuspected  traitors 
bid  in  the  bosom  of  the  Junta*  And  now  he  had  to  en« 
counter  the  power  and  genius  of  Buonaparte*"  * 

Under  such  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  it  was  to  be 

*  Moore's  Nan:ulive,    . 


decided  faow  loBg  a  force^  whicfay  when  unitedy  would  not 
amount  to  80,000  effective  men,  including  artillery  and 
cavalry,  ought  to  remain  in  the  centre  of  Spain,  opposed  to 
100,000  men,  and  these  expecting  additional  reinforcements. 
The  difficulty  of  the  decision  must  have  been  increased  bj 
the  opinion  strongly  and  loudly  expressed  in  the  army  witk 
regard  to  its  future  movements ;  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
officers  of  rank  being  against  a  retreat. 

Men  of  common  minds  would  have  hesitated  to  decide  in 
such  cirnmstances,  but  General  Moore  determined  at  onoe^ 
and  called  a  council  of  war,  ^^  not  to  request  their  counsel, 
or  to  make  them  commit  themselves  by  giving  any  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  he  took  the  responsibility  entirely  upon  him-* 
self,  and  only  required  that  they  would  immediately  prepare 
io  carry  his  orders  into  execution*"  Councils  of  war  aM 
sometimes  considered  as  indications  of  weakness  and  indeei* 
sion  in  a  commander,  who  wishes,  by  this  means,  to  procure 
a  sanction  for  his  own  opinion,  and  to  divide  with  others 
any  share  of  censure  that  may  be  afterwards  incurred.  G^ 
neral  Moore,  on  the  contrary,  acted  from  the  suggestions  of 
bis  own  mind.  He  had  now  been  a  month  in  Spainy  with* 
out  being  joined  by  a  single  soldier  of  the  country;  he  had 
seen  tbe  Spanish  armies  dispersed  in  succession,  except  the 
corps  under  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  who,  acting  indepen« 
dently,  served  more  to  obstruct  than  expedite  the  plans  of 
the  British  general,  by  jcrossing  his  line  of  march,  intercept* 
ing  his  provisions,  and  occupying  the  carriages  and  means 
of  conveyance.  In  this  state  of  a£Pairs,  be  determined  to  re- 
tire on  Portugal,  and  ordered  Sir  David  Baird  to  march  to 
Corunna,  and  proceed  thence  by  sea  to  Lisbon.  But  hav* 
ing  received  favourable  accounts  of  a  reviving  spirit  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  a  successful  resistance  to  the  enemy  at 
Madrid,  be  was  induced  to  countermand  the  order  for  re* 
treat.  But  later  and  better  intelligence,  obtained  through 
the  means  of  Colonel  Graham  of  Balgowan,  Mr  (now  Sir 
Charles)  Stuart,  and  alfio  an  intercepted  letter  of  Marshal 
Berthier  to  Marshal  Soult,  laid  open  to  him  the  reml  pps- 
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tare  of  affairs.  In  consequence  of  this  intelligence  be  re« 
suraed  his  original  intention  of  retiring,  not  indeed  to  the 
south,  but  to  the  north  of  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  effect  a 
junction  with  General  Baird.  Accordingly,  the  army  moil- 
ed io  different  divisions,  and  reaching  Toro  on  the  21st  of 
December,  there  formed  a  junction  with  General  Baird's  ar- 
my, making  altogether  a  force  of  26,3 1 1  infantry,  and  24£0 
cavalry,  with  a  proportion  of  artillery. 

On  the  2Sd  the  army  marched  to  Sahagun,  which  bad 
been  the  preceding  night  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Lord 
Paget  being  ordered  to  the  front,  with  a  detachment  of  ca* 
valry,  fell  in  with  part  of  the  French  horse,  when  they  were 
evacuating  the  town,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The 
French  cavalry  formed,  and  waited  with  great  firmness  to 
receive  the  charge,  but  they  were  quickly  overpowered,  and 
upwards  of  150  wounded  and  taken,  among  which  were  2 
colonels,  and  1 1  other  officers. 

The  total  want  of  assistance  and  co-opersttion  from  the 
Spaniards,  their  inhospitable  conduct,  and  the  time  lost  at 
Salamanca,  had  excited  among  the  officers  complaints  and 
murmurs  which  had  now  extended  to  the  men,  who  soon 
began  to  display  their  feelings  in  their  usual  manner  by 
their  actions,  testifying  their  disappointment  by  acts  of  in* 
subordination  and  plunder,  and  revenging  the  privations 
and  fatigues  they  underwent  on  the  inhabitants,  whose  qpa- 
thy  nothing  could  shake,  and  who  seemed  equally  indifferent 
whether  their  country  was  occupied  by  a  protecting  or  an 
invading  army.     Those  instances  of  licentiousness  in  his 
troops  gftve  the  General  the  more  vexation,  as  they  were  so 
opposite  to  his  own  strict  notions  of  military  correctness^ 
and  of  the  proper  duties  of  a  soldier.    From  these  unplea- 
sant feelings  he  obtained  a  temporary  relief,  when  the  near 
approach  of  Marshal  Soult,  with  a  division  of  the  French 
army,  afforded  a  hope  that  he  might  be  attacked  with  a 
prospect  of  success,  before  he  was  strengthened  by  the  troc^s 
who  were  on  their  march  to  reinforce  him. 
It  was  determined  to  attack  Soult  at  Saldanha.    The  or» 
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der  to  more  Corward  operated  on  the  men  like  a  charm ; 
and  in  the  animation  and  alacrity  with  which  they  flew  to 
ann%  all  past  privations  and  disappointments  seemed  for  the 
moment  forgotten.  Fortunate  is  the  General  who  com- 
mands troops  that  can  thus  be  restored  to  order,  and  r^ani* 
mated  by  the  prospect  of  attacking  the  enemy.  General 
Moore  was  sensible  that  aH  the  mental  and  personal  ener* 
gies  of  his  troops  would  now  probably  be  called  into  action. 
**  The  movement  I  am  making  is  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind.  I  not  only  risk  to  be  surrounded  every  moment  by 
superior  forces,  but  to  have  my  communications  intercepted 
with  the  Gallicias.  **  * 

His  views  of  this  risk  were  but  too  well  founded ;  for, 
when  all  his  preparations  and  dispositions  were  made,  and 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  army  at  the  height,  intelli- 
gence was  received  from  various  channels  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  in  great  force  in  several  directions,  all  bear- 
ing down  to  one  point.  This  was  confirmed  by  subsequent 
information,  which  stated,  that,  besides  the  reinforcements 
received  by  Soult,  Buonaparte  had  marched  from  Madrid 
with  40,000  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  that  Marshals  Junot, 
Mortier,  and  Lefobre,  with  their  different  divisicms,  were 
also  directing  their  march  towards  the  north  of  Spain.  The 
forward  march  of  the  British  was,  therefore,  countermand- 
ed»  and  an  immediate  retreat  ordered.  This  commenced 
om  the  24th  of  December,  the  same  day  on  which  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Buonaparte's  division  passed  through  Tor- 
dfisillas,  both  armies  marching  on  Benevente,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  from  each  other. 

In  proportion  to  the  ardour  of  the  troops  when  they  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  enemy,  was  their  depression  and  disap- 
pointment when  again  ordered  to  retreat,  and  their  discon- 
tent soon  broke  out  in  acts  of  turbulence  and  depredation 
hitherto  unheard  of  in  a  British  army*  Those  only  who 
know  the  inflexible  honour  and  purity  of  principle,  moral 

•  Diapstch  to  Mr  Frere. 
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and  militaryy  which  folded  the  correct  mind  of  Sir  John 
Moore^  can  judge  how  painful  were  his  feeiingt,  and  how 
greatly  faia  chagrin  must  have  been  aggravated,  by  the  an* 
der^tanding  that  the  tardiness  of  his  former  advance^  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  present  retreat,  were  disapproved  by 
many  in  his  army,  and  that  much,  if  not  all,  the  unmilitary 
misconduct  of  the  men  was  ascribed  to  this  retrograde  move*» 
ment. 

That  the  retreat,  to  which  the  soldiers  attached  a  degree 
of  disgrace,  irritated  their  minds,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  what  true  soldier  would  not  feel  morti&ed  Gn  being  ob^ 
liged  to  retire  before  an  enemy  ?  That  they  were  extreme- 
]y  enraged  against  the  people  of  the  country  is  also  most 
true,  and,  all  circumstances  considered,  not  to  be  wondered 
at;  but  that  they  should  judge  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
measures  of  their  commander  beyond  the  immediate  order 
of  the  day,  is  not  common  among  British  soldiers,  and,  in* 
deed,  forms  no  part  of  their  character,  of  which  a  6tronf( 
feature  is  to  place  perfect  confidence  in  their  General,  till 
his  conduct  sht>ws  he  does  not  deserve  it.  But  seeing  that 
the  Spaniards,  who,  they  were  told,  were  to  be  their  fellow 
soldiers  in  the  field,  and  their  friends  and  brothers  in  quar^ 
ters,  were  cold  and  inhospitable,  their  first  ebullitions  of 
rage  naturally  broke  out  against  the  supposed  authors  -of 
their  disappointment  and  disgrace.  Had  it  been  possible 
that  their  wrath  could  have  fallen  on  the  heads  of  the  Jun« 
ta,  and  on  those  who  had,  in  reality,  reduced  the  cause  of 
Spanish  independence  to  its  present  calamitous  state,  and 
the  British  army  to  so  perilous  a  situation,  it  would  hava 
occasioned  little  regret.  But,  in  this  case,  the  innocent  sufw 
fered  for  the  guilty;  and  the  character  of  the  British  army 
was  so  changed  and  lowered,  that  ^'  malditos  ladrones," 
or  cursed  robbers,  was  a  term  too  commonly  applied  to 
them  by  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  The  extent  of  these 
disgracefuj  scenes,  and  the  evil  consequences  that  resulted 
from  the  inconsiderate  reflections  of  officers,  whose  igno- 
rance of  facts  must  have  rendered  them  very  incompetent 
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judges  of  the  motites  which  directed  the  meaBures  of  the 
commuider^  may  he  seen  from  the  foUowing  extract  of  ge* 
o^ral  orders  issued  at  Benerente  on  the  27th  of  December: 
^^  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  has  observed,  with  con* 
eem,  the  extreme  bad  conduct  of  the  troops  at  a  moment 
when  they  are  about  to  come  into  contact  with  the  enemyi 
and  when  the  greatest  regularity  and  the  best  conduct  are 
most  requisite.    The  misbehaviour  of  the  troops  in  the  co* 
Inmn  which  marched  from  Valderas  to  this  place,  exceeds 
what  he  could  have  believed  of  Britidi  soldiers.    It  is  dis* 
graceful  to  die  officers,  as  it  strongly  marks  their  negligence 
and  inattention*    The  Commander  of  the  Forces  refers  td 
the  general  orders  of  the  15th  of  October,  and  of  the  1  ith 
of  November.     He  de&ires  that  they  may  again  be  read  ar 
the  head  of  every  company  in  the  army.    He  can  add  no- 
thing but  his  determination  to  execute  them  to  the  fullest 
extent.    He  can  feel  no  mercy  towards  officers  who  neglect, 
in  times  like  these^  essential  dutie%  or  towards  soldiers  who 
itijnre  the  country  they  are  sent  to  protect.    It  is  impossi* 
Ue  for  the  General  to  explain  to  his  army  his  motive  for 
the  movements  he  directs.    When  it  is  proper  to  fight  a 
battle  he  will  do  it,  and  he  will  choose  the  time  and  place 
he  thinks  most  fit.    In  the  mean  time,  he  begs  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  to  attend  diligently  to  discharge 
thdr  part,  and  to  leave  to  him  and  to  the  general  officers 
llie  decision  of  measures  which  belong  to  them  alone. " 

Tius  melancboly  view  of  the  discipline  of  the  army  was- 
oecasionaliy  relieved  and  brightened  up  by  brilliant  and 
suooessful  rencounters  with  the  advanced  parties  of  the  ene* 
my,  who  now  hung  close  on  the  rear  and  flanks.  On  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  December,  just  as  the  army  had 
quitted  Benevente,  a  party  of  seven  squadrons  of  the  Impe- 
rial Guard  was  observed  crossing  a  ford,  a  little  above  a 
bridge,  which  had  the  same  morning  been  blown  up,  (to 
very  little  purpose,  it  would  appear,  as  the  river  was  ford- 
able),  when  the  picquets  under  Brigadier*General  Charles 
Stewart,  and  the  10th  Hussars,  under  Lieutenant-General 
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Lord  Pugetf  were  ordered  ouU  The  eaetnj  made  a  gallant 
resistance ;  boiy  after  a  short  though  well-contested  actioiH 
in  whicb  much  individual  bravery,  skill  and  horsemanships 
were  displayed  on  both  sides^  they  were  driven  across  the 
river.  There  they  attempted  again  to  form,  but  a  fire  from 
the.  field-pieces  forced  them  to  fly,  leaving  60  killed  and 
wounded,  and  70  prisoners ;  among  the  latter  was  General 
Lefebre»  son  of  the  Field^^-Marshal^ 

As  provisions  had  now  become  scarce,  and  as  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  round  on  the 
flank,  and  occupying  strong  passes  in  front.  General  Craw* 
ford,  with  a  lightly  equipped  corps  of  3000  men,  was  de- 
tached by  the  Orense  road.  The  rest  of  the  army  proceed- 
ed to  Astorga,  of  which  Romana's  army  was  found  in  pos« 
session.  The  evils  which  ensue  when  generals  command 
independently  of  each  other,  were  here  fully  exemplified. 
The  Spanish  army  consumed  the  resources  of  the  countryt 
crossed  the  British  line  of  march,  and  in  every  way  obstruct* 
cd,  rather  than  forwarded,  General  Moore's  movements. 
At  Astorga  all  superfluous  baggage  was  destroyed ;  horses^ 
npiules,  carriages,  and  every  thing  not  absolutely  necessary^ 
were  abandoned ;  even  the  military  treasure  was  sacrificed, 
and,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  bar* 
rels  full  of  dolUrs  were  rolled  down  the  steepest  precipicce 
into  the  dens  and  ravines. 

Now  that  the  soldiers  saw  that  the  retrograde  moveasent 
had  become  a  real  and  absolute  retreat,  their  former  disap* 
pointments  and  consequent  despondency  rose  to  despair^. 
Worn  out  with  fstigue,  and  the  want  of  necesaaries,  and 
frequently  without  food,  they  seemed  totally  reckless  of  life. 
Who  could  have  believed  this  to  be  the  same  army  which, 
a  few  weeks  before^  had  marched  from  Portugal  in  high  dis* 
ciplipe,  and  full  of  hope  and  confidence  ?  The  orders  of  their 
ofiicers  then  received  a  prompt  obedience^  but  now  disci- 
pline was  gone,  and  the  cry  of  plunder  and  vengeance  waa 
more  attended  to  than  the  word  of  command.  Villages  and 
houses  were  seen  burning  in  all  directions.    From  the  pluii* 
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der  of  gtorcs  and  cellars,  the  means  of  intoxication  were 
procoredi  and  the  horror  and  confusion  increased ;  atid  the 
tfafferings  of  the  troops  from  the  snow  and  rain,  which  fell 
Alternately  ad  they  crossed  the  mountains  and  valleys,  were 
thtM  unspeakably  aggravated.  Yet,  exposed  to  these  hard« 
ebips^  and,  in  this  wretched  state  of  total  disorganiention^ 
compelled  to  march  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  over  a 
mountainous  country,  followed  by  a  ]greatly  superior  enemy^ 
eager  to  take  every  advantage,  the  men  displayed,  on  all  oc- 
casions, their  native  courage  and  intrepidity.  Wherever 
the  enemy  appeared,  he  was  met  with  spirit,  and  netfer^  in 
oity  one  imtancei  obtained  the  most  trifling  advantage.  At 
ZAigo,  where  General  Moo^e  offered  battle,  which  Soult 
thoBght  proper  to  decline,  the  greatest  alacrity  and  animal 
tion  wi^e  exhibited;  The  lame,  the  sick,  or  the  fatigued^ 
who  were  lagging  along,  or  lying  on  the  ground  seemingly 
unable  to  move,  no  sooner  heard  the  firing,  of  were  led  to 
briieve  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made,  than  their  misery  and 
weakness  appeared  instantly  to  vanish.  At  the  slightest  in* 
dicatton  of  a  brush  with  the  enemy,  they  sprung  up  with  re^ 
newed  animation,  and|  seizing  their  arms,  prepared  to  joiil 
ihetr  comrades. 

When  Buonaparte  reached  Astorga,  his  force  amounted 
to  70,000  men^  besides  reinforcements  on  the  march  to  join 
him.  From  thence  he  despatched  three  divisions^  under 
three  of  his  Marshals,  Soolt's  being  appointed  to  lead  and 
keep  up  a  constant  skirmishing  with  the  rear  of  the  British^ 
which  was  composed  of  the  Reserve  under  General  Paget. 
General  Moore  himself  was  always  with  the  rear-guard, 
and  never  abaent  where  a  afaot  was  fired^  or  the  enemy  in 
sight. 

On  the  11th  of  January  1d09,  the  army  completed  a  ha» 
rassing  march,  and,  taking  post  on  the  hills  behind  Corun^ 
na,  were  ready  to  embark.  This  might  have  been  efiected 
without  loss,  as  the  French  general  did  not  push  forward 
with  vigour  from  Lugo ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  transports 
had  not  arrived  from  Vigo, — a  circumstance  the  more  ex« 
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traordinary,  as  the  approach  o(  the  army  was  some  time 
knowii»  and  is  only  to  be  lamented,  as  the  loss  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  subsequent  battle  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  this 
delay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  afforded  the  British  troops 
the  much  wished  for  opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  imaginary 
disgrace  of  their  retreat,  and  of  achieving  a  memorable  and 
glorious  victory,  while  labouring  under  the  greatest  priva* 
tions  and  sufierings. 

.  Corunna  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  double 
range  of  hills,  a  higher  and  a  lower ;  but,  as  the  former  were 
too  extensive,  the  British  were  formed  on  the  latter.  On 
ibeir  arrival  the  French  occupied  the  higher  radge. 

Our  troops  had  now  enjoyed  some  rest,  and  had  experi- 
enced the  kindest  reception  from  the  inhabitants  of  Corun- 
pa,  who  displayed  a  patriotic  spirit  which  had  not  been  wit* 
nessed  since  their  departure  from  Lisbon.  Instead  of 
apathy,  sloth,  and  a  seeming  indifierence  to  the  departure 
of  the  British  or  the  arrival  of  the  French,  all  was  activity 
and  exertion  for  the  defence  of  the  place  in  conjunction  with 
their  allies.  In  addition  to  their  present  critical  states  with 
the  sea  on  one  side^  and  so  superior  an  army,  hourly  in<4 
creasing,  on  the  other,  the  British  must  have  felt  strongly 
for  the  situation  of  these  poor  people,  so  soon  to  be  left  to 
the  unrestrained  vengeance  of  a  man  who  seldom  forbore  the 
gratification  of  his  resentment. 

Several  transports  arrived  on  the  1 4th,  when  the  embar*^ 
kation  of  the  sick,  cavalry,  and  part  of  the  artillery,  was  e& 
fected.  The  whole  of  the  15th  was  passed  in  skirmishings 
with  little  loss  on  either  side,  except  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackenzie,  of  the  5lh  foot,  who  was  killed  in  a  bold  effort 
to  seize  on  two  of  the  enemy's  gunsj  the  success  of  which 
was  prevented  by  his  death.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  16th, 
the  enemy  considering  himself  sufficiently  strong,  was  seenr 
getting  under  arms  soon  after  mid*day.  This  challoige  was 
promptly  answered  by  his  opponents,  who  ware  soon  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle.  Lieutenant- General  Hope's  division,* 
consisting  of  Major-  General  Hill's  brigade  of  the  Queen's^ 
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Hthf  and  82d,  and  Colonel  Crawford's  brigade  of  the  S6th, 
Tlsty.  and  92d  or  Gordon  Highlanders,  occupied  the  left. 
LieutenanUGeneral  Baird's  division,  consisting  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  brigade  of  the  4th,  Royal  Hrghlanders^ 
and  50th  regiment,  and  Major-General  Manningbam's  bri- 
gade of  the  Sd  battalion  of  the  Royals,  26th  or  Cameronians, 
and  2d  battalion  of  the  Slst,  and  Major- General  Ward  with 
the  1st  and  Sd  battalions  of  the  Foot  Guards,  were  drawn  up 
on  the  right  of  the  line :  the  other  battalions  of  Guards  were 
in  reserve  in  rear  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  brigade.  The 
Rifle  corps  formed  a  chain  across  a  valley  on  the  right  of  Sit 
David  Baird,  communicating  with  Lieutenant- General  Fra-^ 
ser's  division,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  rear  at  a  short  dis« 
tance  from  Corunna«  General  Pagef  s  brigade  of  Reserve 
formed  in  rear  of  the  left.  At  the  beginning  of  the  action 
General  Fraser's  division  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  the 
Reserve  to  move  to  the  right  to  support  the  Guards  and 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  brigade.  General  Fraser's  divi- 
sion consisted  of  the  6tb,  9tb,  28d  or  Welsh  Fusileers,  and 
Sd  battalion  of  the  4Sd,  under  Major-General  Beresford ; 
and  the  S6tb,  79th,  or  Cameron- Highlanders,  and  82d 
regiment,  under  Brigadier-General  Fane.  The  Reserve  was 
composed  of  the  20tb,  28th,  52d,  91st,  and  rifle  corps;  the 
whole  amounting  to  nearly  16^000  men  under  arms. 

The  enemy  commenced  the  attack  by  a  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery, while  two  columns  advanced  upon  General  Batrd's 
wing,  which  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  position.  A  third 
directed  its  march  towards  the  centre,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
left,  a  fifth  remaining  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear.  The  British 
did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  advanced  under  a  heavy 
fire  to  meet  their  opponents.  The  post  occupied  by  Lord 
William  Bentinck'  brigade,  being^  considered  most  diflicult 
to  defend,  General  Moore  was  there  directing  every  move- 
ment, and  encouraging  all  by  his  language  and  example. 

The  50th  regiment,  under  Majors  Napier  and  Stanhope, 
pushing  over  an  Enclosure  in  front,  charged  the  enemy  in 
he  bc^  manner,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  village  of  £i- 
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Tina  with  great  loss.  5<  Well  done  the  50tb,  well  done  my 
M^ors  V*  exclaimed  the  General|  who  bad  trained  these 
young  QDen  under  his  own  eye»  and  recomoienjded  them  for 
promotion.  Then  prof:eeding  to  the  iSd,  he  called  out^ 
^*  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt !"  Tbey  rushed  for^nrard^ 
and  drpve  back  the  enei^y  in  all  directionsi  the  General  ac- 
companying them  in  the  charge,  Jle  then  ordered  up  a^ 
batt^^ipp  of  the  Guards  to  (he  left  flank  pf  the  Highlanders^ 
upon  which  the  light  company  conceiving,  as  their  ammur 
pition  was  expended,  that  they  were  to  be  relieved  by  the 
puardsy  began  to  fall  jt>ack^  but  Sir  John,  discovering  the 
mi^ake^  said  to  them,  ^*  My  braye  42d;  join  your  comrades, 
ammunition  is  comingi  and  you  have  your  bayonets*''  They 
instantly  obeyed,  and  all  moved  forward. 

4^bout  this  time  Sir  Pavid  Paird'$  arm  was  shattered  by 
a  musket  ball,  which  forced  him  to  quit  the  field,  and  im- 
ijaediately  afterwards  a  cannon-ball  sjtruck  l^ir  John  Moore 
in  the  left  shoulder,  and  beat  hiin  to  the  ground.  ^^  J-Ie 
raided  himself,  and  sat  up  with  an  qnaltered  countenance 
looking  iptently  at  the  Highlanders,  who  were  warmly  en* 
gaged.  Captain  Harding  tlirew  himself  from  hi^  horse  and 
took  him  by  th^  hand ;  then  obncrving  his  anxiety,  he  told 
him  the  f<2d  were  advancing,  upon  which  his  countenapcQ 
immediately  brightened  up." 

.  Lieutenant-  General  Hope,  wl^o  succeeded  to  the  .command 
after  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  wpifnd  of  Sir 
David  Baird,  in  an  admirable  account;  of  thp  battle  address* 
ed  to  the  latter,  says,  ^'  The  first  effort  of  the  enemy  was  me( 
by  tlie  commander  of  the  forces,  and  by  yourself  at  the  head 
of  the  ^2d  regiment,  and  the  brigade  under  J^ord  William 
Bentinck.  The  village  on  your  right  became  an  object  of 
obstinate  contest.  I  lament  to  say,  that,  after  the  severe 
wound  which  deprived  the  army  of  your  services,  Lieuter 
nant-General  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  just  directed  the 
most  able  disposition,  fell  by  a  cannon-shot.  The  troops, 
though  not  unacquainted  with  the  irreparable  loss  they  had 
sustained,  were  not  dismayed,  but  by  the  most  dct<^mined 
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hra/vety^  dot .  only  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
gain  ground,  but  actually  forced  him  to  retire,  although  hir' 
had  brought  up  fresh  troops  in  support  of  those  origtaidly 
engaged.  The  enemy,  finding  himself  foiled  in  every  at*' 
tempt  to  force  the  right  of  the  position,  endeavoured  by 
numbers  to  turn  it.  A  judicious  and  well-timed  movement^* 
which  was  made  by  Major-  General  Paget  with  the  Reserve^ 
which  corps  had  moved  out  of  its  cantonments  to  support 
the  right  of  the  army,  by  a  vigorous  attack  defeated  this 
intention.  The  Major-General  having  pushed  forward  the 
95th  (Rifle  corps),  and  the  1st  battalion  of  the  5Sd  regiment^, 
drove  the  enemy  before  him,  and  in  his  rapid  and  judicious 
advance  threatened  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position.  This 
circumstance^  with  the  position  of  Lieutenant-General  Fra- 
ser's  divbion,  (calculated  to  give  still  farther  security  to  the 
right  of  the  line),  induced  the  enemy  to  relax  his  ethrts  iir 
that  quarter.  They  were,  however,  more  forcibly  directed 
towards  the  centre,  when^  they  were  again  successfully  re» 
sisted  by  the  brigade  under  Major-General  Manningham, 
forming  the  left  of  your  division,  and  a  part  of  that  under 
Major-General  Leith,  forming  the  right  of  that  under  my 
orders*  Upon  the  left,  the  enemy  at  first  contented  him- 
self with  an  attack  upon  our  picquets,  which  however  in 
general  maintained  their  ground.  Finding,  however,  his 
efibrts  unavailing  on  the  right  and  centre,  he  seemed  deter* 
mined  to  render  the  attack  upon  the  left  more  serious,  and 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  village  through 
which  the  great  road  to  Madrid  passes,  and  which  was  si*- 
tuated  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  line.  From  this  post^ 
however,  he  was  soon  expelled,  with  a  considerable  loss,  by 
a  gallant  attack  of  some  companies  of  the  2d  battalion. of  the 
14th  regiment,  under  LieutenantrColonel  Nicholls.  Before 
five  in  the  evening,  we  had  not  only  successfully  repelled 
every  attack  made  upon  the  position,  but  bad  gained  ground 
in  almost  all  points,  and  occupied  a  more  forward  line,  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action ;  whilst  the  enemy  con* 
fined  his  operations  to  a  cannonadei  and  the  fire  of  bis  light 
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troops,  with  a  -view  to  draw  off  his  other  ooipc*    At  six  the 
firing  ceased. " 

This  vktory,  complete  in  itselfy  was  gained  under  mani* 
fold  disadvantages.  The  enemy  possessed  a  great  superiori-' 
ty  of  nnmbers,  and  occupied  a  very  fiivourable  position  on* 
the  elevated  gronnd,  from  which  his  heavy  cannon  fired' 
with  great  efieet  on  the  British  Ibe.  The  darkness  of  the 
nighty  and  the  strong  position  on  the  heights  of  which  he 
bad  still  the  command,  rendered  it  impossible  to  punue  the 
enemy.  Besides,  the  great  reinforcements  which  he  had  re* 
ceived  on  the  march  would  have  enabled  him  to  renew  his- 
attaeks,  till  the  British  would  have  been  fairly  borne  down 
and  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers ;  General  Hope  de-' 
termined,  therefore,  to  follow  up  General  Moore's  intentions, 
and  issued  orders  for  the  immediate  embarkation  of  the 
troops* 

The  boats  were  in  all  readiness.  Admiral  De  .Courcy  had 
made  such  judicious  arrangements^  and  the  oflicers  and  sea^ 
men  exerted  themselves  with  such  zeal  and  effect,  that  be*' 
fore  morning  the  whole  were  on  board  except  the  rear  guard, 
left  under  the  command  of  Major- Generals  Hill  and  Beres* 
ford,  which,  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  were  all  embarked 
the  following  day. 

And  thus  ended^  with  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  and  many  valuable  ofiicers  and  brave  soldiers, 
an  expedition  from  which  the  happiest  results  had  been  an* 
ticipated,  but  which,  from  a  combination  of  causes,  failed 
in  every  essential  point  except  one  of  great  importance,  that 
of  drawing  the  combined  force  of  the  enemy  to  the  north, 
and  of  leaving  the  south  of  Spain  open  to  the  efibrts  of  the 
people. 

The  loss  of  the  British  was  800  men  killed  and  wounded  9 
that  of  the  enemy  was  afterwards  ascertained  by  Major 
Napier  (who  advancing  with  too  great  eagerness  in  the 
charge  just  noticed,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner)  to 
be  upwards  of  3000  men.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  dis* 
proportion,  when  we  take  into  consid^ation  the  number. 
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aad  eoromttiding  podckm  of  the  enetny,  poaseBied  of  • 
powerful  arUUery,  which,  daring  the  whole  of  the  action^ 
contiiiocd  to  pluoge  its  shot  into  the  British  nmks  horn  the 
heights,  which  our  guns  could  not  reach*  It  can  <nily  be 
ascribed  to  oausts  which  cannot  be  too  frequendy  brou^ 
under  the  notice  of  all  soldiers,— the  cool  and  steady  aim  of 
the  men,  and  the  spirit  with  which  diey  met  the  enemyw 
They  did  not  wait  to  receive  the  attack,  but  rushing  for^ 
ward  with  eagerness  and  force,  quicLiy  turned  the  attack  of 
their  opponents  into  self-defence,  the  result  of  which  is  al<* 
ways  comparative  safety  to  the  successful  assailants,  and  de^ 
struction  to  their  antagonbts. 

But  moderate  as  the  loss  of  the  army  was  in  oomparisott 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  the  death  of  the  Ck>mmander  of  the 
Forces  increased  it  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  ap». 
preciate  high  honour,  devoted  zeal  for  the  service,  and  the 
most  ardent  love  of  his  country.  The  kindest  frigid,  and  the 
roost  afPectionate  so%  General  Moore^s  last  thoughts  were 
divided  between  his  country,  hb  venerated  parent^  and  his 
friends  and  companions  in  arms.  His  aide»de*camp^  Cap^ 
tain  Houry  Harding,  describing  hb  fall,  says :— "  The 
violence  of  the  stroke  threw  him  off  his  horse  on  hb  back« 
Mot  a  muscle  of  his  face  altered,  nor  did  a  sigh  betray  the 
least  soisation  of  pain.  I  dismounted,  and  taking  his 
hand,  he. pressed  me  forcibly,  casting  hb  eyes  very  anxiously 
towards  the  42d  regiment,  which  was  hotly  engaged,  and 
bis  countenance  expressed  satisfaction  when  I  informed 
him  that  the  r^ment  was  advancing.  Assisted  by  a  sol- 
dier of  the  42d,  he  was  removed  a  few  yards  behind  the 
shelter  of  a  walL  Colonel  Graham  of  Balgowan,  and  Cap- 
tain Woodford  of  the  Guards,  came  up,  and  perceiving  the 
state  of  Sir  John's  wound,  instantly  rode  off  for  surgeons. '' 
•  *^  He  consented  to  be  carried  to  the  rear,  and  was  put  in 
a  blanket  for  that  purpose.  **  Captain  Harding  attempted 
to  unbuckle  his  sword  from  his  wounded  side,  when  he  said 
in  his  usual  tone  and  manner,  ^^  It  b  as  well  as  it  is ;  I 
bad  rather  (bat  it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  me. "    **  He 
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was  borne/'  continues  Captain  Harding,  '^  by  six  sddiei's  of 
the  4^d  and  Guards,  my  sash  supporting  hioi  in  an  easy 
posture.  Observing  the  resolution  and  composure  of  bta 
features,  I  caught  at  the  hope  that  I  might  be  mistaken  ini 
my  fears  of  the  wound  being  mortal,  and  remarked,  that  I 
trusted  when  the  surgeons  dressed  the  wound,  that  he 
would  be  spared  to  us  and  recover.  He  then  tiimed  his 
head  round,  and,  looking  stedfastly  at  the  wound  for  a  feir 
seconds,  said,  *<  No»  Harding ;  I/eel  that  to  Ite  impossible. " 
I  wished  to  accompany  him  to  Che  rear,  when  he  said, 
^  You  need  not  go  with  me ;  report  to  General  Hope,  that 
I  am  wounded  and  carried  to  the  rear.  A  sergeant  of  the 
42d,  and  two  spare  files,  in  case  of  accident,  were  ordered 
to  conduct  their  brave  General  to  Corunna.  "  As  the  sol- 
diers were  carrying  him  slowly  along,  he  made  them  turn 
round  frequently  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  listen  to 
the  firing;  and  was  well  pleased  when  the  sound  grew 
fainter,  judging  that  the  enemy  were  retiring. 

Colonel  Wynch,  being  wounded,  was  passing  in  a  spring 
waggon.  When  he  understood  that  the  General  was  in  the 
blanket,  he  wished  him  to  be  removed  to  the  waggon.  Sir 
John  asked  one  of  the  Highlanders,  whether  he  thought  the 
waggon  or  blanket  best  ?  when  the  soldier  answered,  that 
he  thought  the  blanket  best,  <'  I  think  so  too,-'  said  the 
General ;  ^*  and  the  soldiers  proceeded  with  him  to  Corunna^ 
shedding  tears  all  the  way.  *'  * 

*  It  yf9A  not  without  canse  that  the  Highland  soldiers  shed  tears  for  tha 
sufferings  of  the  kind  and  partial  friend  whom  they  were  now  about  to  lose* 
He  al^^^ays  reposed  the  most  entire  confidence  in  them ;  placing  them  in  the 
post  of  danger  and  honour,  and  wherever  it  was  expected  that  the  greatest 
firmness  and  courage  would  be  required ;  gazing  at  them  with  earnestness  in 
his  last  moments,  and  in  this  extremity  taking  pleasure  in  their  successful  ad^ 
vance ;  gratified  at  being  carried  by  them,  and  talking  familiarly  to  them  when 
he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live ;  and,  like  a  perfect  soldier,  as  he  was,  dying 
with  his  sword  by  his  side.  Speaking  to  me,  on  one  occasion,  of  the  character 
of  the  Highland  soldiers,  <<  I  consider,"  said  he,  <*  the  Highlanders,  under 
proper  management,  and  under  an  oiliccr  who  understands  and  values  their 
character,  and  works  on  it,  among  the  best  of  our  military  materials.     Under 
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Colonel  AddersoDy  hh  friend  and  aide-de*camp  for  twenty 
years,  thus  describes  the  General's  last  montents :— ^^  After 
some  time^  he  seemed  very  anxious  to  speak  to  me,  and  at 
intervals  ^ot  out  as  follows : — *  Anderson,  you  know  that  I 
always  wished  to  die  in  this  way. '  He  then  asked,  were  the 
French  beaten  ?^and  which  he  repeated  to  every  one  he 
knew  as  they  came  in.  ^  I  hope  the  people  of  England  will 
be  satisfied ;  I  hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice.  An- 
derson, yon  will  see  my  friends  as  soon  as  you  can.  Tell 
them  every  thing — Say  to  my  mother^ — Here  bis  voice 
quite  failed,  and  he  was  excessively  agitated.  ■'  At  the 
thought  of  his  mother,  the  firm  heart  of  this  brave  and  af- 
fectionate fK>n  gave  way — a  heart  which  no  danger,  not 
even  his  present  situation,  could  shake,  till  the  thoughts  of 
b^  mother,  and  what  she  would  suffer,  came  across  his 
mind. 

General  Mpore  *  w^s  a  soldier  of  the-  best  mould.    He 

such  an  officer,  Ihey  will  cooqaer  or  die  on  the  apoty  while  their  action,  their 
hardihood,  and  abstinence,  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  a  severity  of  fatigue 
under  which  larger,  and  apparently  stronger,  men  would  sink.  But  it  is  tlie 
principles  of  integrity  and  moral  correctness  that  I  admire  most  in  Highland 
soldiers,  and  this  was  the  trait  that  first  caught  my  attention.  It  is  this  that 
makes  them  trust-worthy,  and  midces  their  courage  sure,  and  not  that  kind  of 
flash  in  the  pan,  which  would  scale  a. bastion  to>day,  and  to< morrow  be  ahum- 
ed  at  the  fire  pf  a  picqu.et.  You  Highland  officers  may  sleep  sound  at  night, 
and  rise  in  the  morning  with  tlie  assurance,  that,  with  your  men,  your  profes- 
uonal  character  and  honour  are  safe,  unless  you  yourselves  destroy  the  willing 
and  excellent  material  intrusted  to  your  direction,  **  Such  was  the  opinion  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  me,  as  a  kind  of  farewell  advice  in  1805,  when  my  regi- 
ment left  his  brigade  to  embark  for  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  accompanied 
'  by  many  excellent  observations  on  the  character  of  the  Highland  soldier,  and 
the  duties  of  Highland  officers,  especially  what  regards  their  management  of, 
and  behaviour  towards  their  soldiers,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to 

I 

their  feelings.     The  correctness  of  his  views  on  this  important  subject  I  have 
seen  fully  confirmed  by  many  years'  experience. 

*  After  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  he  preferred  to  be  called  General 
rather  than  Sir  John  Moore.     **  Sir,'*  said  he  one  day  to  an  officer,  who  called 
him  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  at  the  beginning  of  every  sentence,  <*  I  am  your  Ge- 
neral ;  I  am  General  Moore. " 
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WIS  endowed  with  a  vigorous  mind,  improved  by  every  ac- 
complishment which  an  anxious  and  intelligent  parent  could 
suggest  or  bestow.  With  a  face  and  figure  uncommonly 
handsome^  be  was  active  and  capable  of  bearing  great  fa« 
tigue;  but  in  his  latter  years  he  had  a  considerable  stoops 
and  was  much  broken  down  by  wounds  and  service  in  va^ 
rious  climates,  although  only  forty-seven  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  eldest  of  five  sons  of  the 
late  Dr  Moore,  and  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1 762,  where 
his  father  practised  as  a  physician  till  he  accompanied  the 
late  Duke  of  Hamilton  on  his  tf  avels«  He  took  his  son  along 
with  him,  and  thus  he  was  early  introduced  into  the  first 
society  of  Europe*  Having  his  education  and  pursuits 
guided  by  so  able  a  director,  and  so  accurate  a  judge  of 
mankind,  as  his  lather,  every  improvement  was  to  be  ex* 
pected.  How  completely  these  expectations  were  fulfilled, 
the  military  history  of  his  country  will  show.  <<  Sir  John 
Moore,  from  his  youth,  embraced  the  profession  with  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  a  soldier.  He  felt  that  a  perfect 
knowledge  and  an  exact  performance  of  the  humble  but  im- 
portant duties  of  a  subaltern  ofiicer  are  the  best  foundation 
for  subsequent  military  fame.  In  the  school  of  r^imental 
duty  he  obtained  that  correct  knowledge  of  bis  profession  so 
essential  to  the  proper  direction  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  the 
soldier ;  and  was  enabled  to  establish  a  characteristic  order 
and  regularity  of  conduct,  because  the  troops  found  in  their 
leader  a  striking  example  of  the  discipline  which  he  enfor« 
ced  on  others.  In  a  military  character,  obtained' amidst  the 
dangers  of  climate,  the  privations  incident  to  service,  and 
the  sufferings  of  repeated  wounds,  it  is  diiBcult  to  select  any 
point  as  a  preferable  subject  for  praise.  The  life  of  Sir 
John  Moore  was  spent  among  his  troops. 

<<  During  the  season  of  repose,  his  time  was  devoted  to 
the  care  and  instruction  of  the  officer  and  soldier ;  in  war, 
he  courted  service  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Regard^ 
less  of  personal  considerations,  he  esteemed  that  to  which 
his  country  called  him  the  post  of  honour ;  and  by  his  un- 
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daunted  spirit,  and  unconquerable  perseverance,  he  pointed 
the  way  to  victory. "  * 

Every  soldier's,  heart  must  warm  when  reading  so  ju£t  a 
tribute  from  a  Commander-in*  Chief  to  the  memory  of  this 
gallant  soldier.  General  Moore's  keen  feelings  of  honoar, 
and  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  duties  of  his  profession,  often 
raised  his  indignation  at  any  dereliction  of  conduct  or  duty. 
Hence,  with  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  temper,  he  was 
considered  by  many  who  did  not  sufficiently  know  him,  as 
fierce,  intemperate,  and  unnecessarily  severe;  while,  in 
truth,  no  man  was  more  indulgent  and  easy,  when  strictness 
ivas  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  when  severity  was 
called  for,  as  the  correctness  and  propriety  of  his  own  mind 
led  him  to  have  '*  no  mercy  on  oiBcers  who  neglected  their 
duty  on  any  important  occasion, "  no  man  could  be  more 
severe ;  and  in  this  he  greatly  resembled  the  eminent  men 
by  whose  example  he  was  always  anxious  to  form  his  ha* 
bits  and  character— Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and  Sir  Charles 
Stuart 

It  was  under  General  Stuart  in  Corsica  that  General 
Moore,  then  lieutenant- colonel  of  the  5 1st  regiment,  was  first 
distinguished.  At  the  storming  of  Calvi  he  beaded  the  Gre* 
nadiers ;  and  in  the  face  of  an  obstinate  and  gallant  resist* 
ance,  carried  the  place  by  assault.  General  Stuart,  who 
witnessed  the  attack,  rushed  forward,  and  with  an  enthu* 
slasm  which  only  such  minds  can  feel,  threw  himself  into, 
the  arms  of  Colonel  Moore,  the  surrounding  soldiers  shout* 
ing  and  throwing  up  their  caps  in  the  air  for  joy  and  exul- 

IMlon. 

As  Sir  John  Moore,  according  to  the  wish  which  he  had 
uniformly  expressed,  died  a  soldier  in  battle,  so  he  was  bu* 
ried  like  a  soldier,  in  his  full  uniform,  in  a  bastion  in  the 
garrison  of  Corunna,  Colonel  Graham  of  Balgowan,  Colonel 
AndersoUf  and  the  ofiioers  of  his  family  only  attending. 

•  Gfncnil  Orden,  Hone  Guards,  Ist  February  IdOOSr 
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On  the  1 8th  and  1 9th  of  January,  the  army  being  all  em** 
barked,  sailed  for  Englandi  one  division  of  which  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  and  another  at  Plymouth*  The  42d  regiment 
landed  at  Portsmouth* 

The  soldiers  suffered  more  from  the  ^ant  of  shoes  than 
from  any  other  -privation ;  and,  marching  over  mountains 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  their  feet  were  torn  by  the  ice^ 
and  their  toes  frost-bitten.  The  shoes  were  supplied  by 
coutracft,  and,-  as  is  tpdcomtuMi  in  such  cased,  became  whol-^^ 
ly  unserviceable  after  a  few  days'  march*  * 

*  Although  the  following  obserraAions  may  scenr  foreign  to  the  present  sah^ 
ject,  I  giye  them  a  place  here,  both  on  accoant  of  the  number  of  men  who  suf* 
fered  severely  on  this  occasion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  mention  the 
great  improvements  that  have  been  effected — ^improvements  that  must  be  grati- 
fying to  every  friend  of  the  good  and  faithful  soldier.  I  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  ilolice  the  high  state  o^  comfort,  and  the  attention  to  the  feelings  and 
convenience  Of  the  soldiers,-  introduced  int6  the  army  uncfer  the  directions  or 
the  present  Commander-in-Chief.  The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  shoes  of 
the  troops  form  only  one  out  of  a  numerous  list  of  improvements,  all  tending 
to  the  same  purpose,<^to  show  the  soldier  that  he  is  held  in  respect  by  the 
country  which  pays  him,  and  by  his  immediate  commanders^  Such  is  the  an* 
tiety  that  juiitice  be  done  to  the  soldiers,  and  so  judicious  and  appropriate  are 
tbe  regulations,  that  much  of  the  fault  must  rest  with  the  regimental  oAcers, 
if  they  receive,  or  permit  their  soldiers  to  be  supplied  with,  improper  cloathing 
or  provisiens.  But  while  this  is  the  case  inr  the  army,  it  cannot  well  be  denfedy 
that  the  system  of  doing  every  thing  by  coiftiact  is  quickly  undermining  the 
honesty  of  the  people,  and  subverting  all  proper  ideas  of  truth  and  justice  in 
tiieir  dealings.  In  contracts,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  lowest  will  be 
Accepted.  When  the  cheapest  offer  hais  been  preferred,  the  next  object  of  the 
contractor  is  to  ftilfil  it  on  terms  as  profitable  as  possible  to  himself;  that  is,  to 
make  the  article  as  bad  as  he  can,  first  saving  tlie  risk  of  its  being  returned  on 
his  hands.  A  contractor,  seeing  that  his  principal  sets  others  in  competition 
with  him,  will  naturally  retaliate.  In  this  process  he  must  give  directions  to 
Ills  workmen,  who  thus  become  familiarised  with  fraud,  bad  materials,  and 
hasty  and  careless  workmansliip,  such  as  they  do  not  see  in  ,the  fair  honest 
course  of  business.  Observing  this  iniquitous  proceeding  carried  on  by  their 
superiors,  so  far  as  they  perceive,  without  shame,  punishment,  i^  prejudice 
to  their  characters,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that,  in  their  own  deal- 
ings, they  should  practise  a  Utile  of  the  duplicity  and  deception  so  successfully 
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employed  by  those  to  whom,  from  their  education  and  rank  in  societ} ,  they 
faiight  he  expected  to  look  up  to  as  examples  of  honour  and  integrity.  When 
tile  g^reat  number  of  contracts  is  taken  into  eonsaderation^  and  the  proportion 
executed  in  this  manner  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  provei1)ial  that  any  worl^ 
badly  executed  has  been  done  by  contract,  and  when  we  llnther  consider  the 
thousands  of  the  common  and  labouring  people  to  whom,  in  the  course  of 
workmanship,  the  secret  of  these  deceptions  must  be  communicated,  and  a  stilt 
greater  number  who  must  suffer^  as  the  poor  soldiers  formerly  did,  from  its  ef- 
fects, this  system  of  itself  may  be  viewed  as  a  rery  fruitful  source  of  dishones- 
ty, and  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  lessening  that  regard  for  fair  dealing  anA 
probity  which  has  always  been  so  bonounble  a  feature  in  the  character  of  tiM 
people  of  this  kingd<lm. 
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A,  Page  15,  Vol.  h 

Ths  country  traditions  are  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  hunting  ex« 
peditions  of  the  Alpine  kings.  From  these  traditional  authorities,  the 
names  of  many  remarkable  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  an«. 
cient  residence,  particularly  in  Glenroy  and  Glenspean,  are  derived*. 
Ossian,  and  the  heroes  celebrated  in  song,  seem  in  a  manner  over- 
looked in  the  recollection  of  the  later  warriors  and  Nimrods.    Since 
strangers  and  men  of  science  have  traversed  these  long-deserted  re- 
gions, an  irreconcileable  feud  of  opinions  has  arisen  between  the  Ge* 
ologists  and  the  Highlanders^  regarding  an  uncommon  conformatioo 
m  Glenroy,  a  glen  in  Lochaber,  remarkable  for  the  height  and  per^ 
pendicularity  of  its  sides,  particularly  of  one  of  them.     On  the  north 
side,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  stream,  which  flows  along 
the  bottom  of  the  glen,  there  is  a  flat,  or  terrace,  about  seventy  feet 
broad,  having  the  appearanjce  of  a  road  formed  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  running  along,  on  a  perfect  level,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  glen.     Five  hundred  feet  above  this,  there  is  another  of  these 
terraces,  apd  still  higher  a  third,  all  piirallel,  and  of  similar  form.  la 
English  they  are  called  Parallel  Roads :  the  inhabitants  know  tbent 
by  the  name  of  the  King's  Hunting  Roads.     Geologists  say  that  the 
glen  was  once  full  of  water,  jip  to  ^he  level  of  the  highest  parallel, 
which  must  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  water?  of  this  lake 
6n  the  side  of  the  hill.     By  some  violence,  however,  an  opening  was 
made  in  the  lower  end  of  the  glen  that  confined  the  water,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  immediately  fell  as  low  as  the  second  parallel,  and  formed 
-h  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  Another  opening  of  the  same  kind 
brought  down  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  third  parallel,  when,  at 
length,  that  which  confined  the  water  giving  ivay  entirely,  it  subsided 
to  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  where  it  now  runs,  in  a  rapid  stream,  without 
obstruction.  To  this  opinion  the  Highlanders  object,  that  it  is  not  pro-' 
bable  that  water,  afler  the  first  declension,  wou^d  remain  so  perfectly 
stationary  as  to  form  a  second  parallel  of  thesame  dimensions  as  the  first, 
or  that  the  second  declension  would  be  so  regular  in  time,  and  the  water 
so  equal  in  its  action,  as  to  form  a  third  terrace  in  every  respect  per- 
fectly similar  to  the  two  others ;  that  the  glen  is  too  narrow  to  allow 
the  waves  to  act  with  sufficient  force  to  form  these  broad  levels  ;  that, 
in  the  centre  of  the  glen^  which  is  narrow,  the  levels  are  the  broadest 
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and  moU  perfecit  whereas,  on  the  upper  end,  which  opens  to  a  wid(^ 
lextentr  allowing  a  large  space  for  the  wind  and  wayes  to  act  with 
auj^erior  force,  the  levels  are  contracted  and  less  perfect ;  that  oi^ 
one  side  of  the  glen  these  terpices  are  ]i)road,  and  of  perfectly  regulaf 
fomuiion,  while,  on  the  other,  they  are  narrow,  and  not  so  well  form- 
ed ;  and  that,  unless  the  wind  blew  always  from  the  same  quarter, 
waves  woald  not  roll  with  more  force  to  one  side  of  a  piece  of  water 
than  to  another.  In  Glenspean,  which  is  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  which  similar  appearances  present  themselves,  th^ 
hills  recede  several  miles  from  each  other,  leaving  a  wide  expanse,  oo 
the  sides  of  which,  if  the  valley  or  strath  had  been  filled  with  water, 
the  waves  would  have  acted  with  considerable  force,  and  yet  these 
roads,  or  terraces,  are  by  no  means  so  distinctly  formed,  and  conti* 
nuous,  as  in  Glenroy.  The  Highlanders  also  urge  the  impossibility 
ot  water  having  ever  been  confined  m  Glenspean,  without  an  impro-* 
ba^e  convulsion  of  nature,  the  lower  end  being  of  great  width,  and 
open  to  the  ocean.  ^  After  stating  these  reasons,  they  triumphantly 
conclude  by  a  query,  Why  dp  not  other  glens  and  straths  in  the 
Higtilands  exhibit  natural  appearances  similar  to  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Alpine  kings  ?  Their  own  account, 
which  they  believe  as  firmly  as  they  dp  their  creed,  b,  that  these 
^oods  were  made  for  the  hunting  of  the  kings  when  at  Inverlochay ; 
tfiat  t&ey  were  palisadoed  on  each  side ;  and  tha^  the  game  was 
.drlvcQ  through,  affording  the  Royal  Hunters  time  to  destroy  numbers 
before  they  could  get  to  the  end.  As  a  confirmaiipn  of  this  account, 
ibey  ^uote  the  names  of  the  circumjacent  places,  which  all  Bear  aa 
^apalogy  to  these  huntings. 

To  these  opinions,  so  opporite  and  di£Scult  to  reconcile,  it  is  pro* 
bat>le.yiat  each  party  Will  adhere. 

• 

B,  Page  16. 

TuADiTioN  States,  that,  in  honour  of  this  ancient  alliance,  and  in 
compliment  to  the  Liii^  of  France,  one  of  the  succeeding  Kings  of 
Scotland  surmounted  the  lion  on  his  arms  with  the  double  tressure^ 
which  has,  ever  since,  continued  to  be  the  arms  of  Scotland.  ^  li| 
'  consequence  of  a  requisition  from  Charles  VH.  of  France,  founded, 
lis  it  is  said,  on  this  treaty,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent  of  Scotlsind, 
in  the  year  1419,  sent  his  son,  John  Stewart,  Earl  of  Buchan,  with 
7,000  men,  to  assist  him  in  his  wars  against  the  English.  The  Earl 
of  Buchan,  as  a  reward  for  the  eminent  service  rendered  by  bis  anny, 
was  made  Constable  of  France,  which  is  the  only  insUnce  of  a  fo^ 
feigner  receiving  this  distinction.  , 

The  late  Lord  Hailes  was  so  remarkable  for  his  accuracy  and  pre* 
Gtsion,  that,  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  proposed  to  reject  a  law- 
paper,  because  the  word/tM(»ctf  was  improperly  spelt,  the  last  letter 
Laving  been  omitted.  Inis  severity  of  criticism  he  cairied  throughi 
all  his  labours.  In  his  remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,  he  doubta 
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tbe  reality  of  dus  alliance^  became  it  has  been  variously  related  by 
aathorS)  and  particularly  by  Hector  Boece,  a  Scotch  historian,  (ofti 
character  very  different  from  that  of  the  accurate,  hronourable,  and 
learned  judge,)  who  indulges  himself  In  detailing  many  improbable  and 
fabulous  events.  Though  doubts  may  reasonably  be  entertained  con* 
cerning  the  authenticity  of  this  alliance,  it  is  evident  that  oiir  ancient 
historians  and  chroniclers,  when  they  thought  it  probable  that  such 
a  treaty  had  really  existed,  must  have  believed  that  the  Alpine  kings 
had  numerous  and  warlike  subjects ;  and  hence  we  may  conjecturd^ 
that  the  country  was  able  to  support  a  numerous  population,  which 
has  been  denied  by  modern  economists.  With  regard  to  the  credit 
due  to  traditions,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  absence  of  written 
documents,  they  may  be  so  unvarying  in  their  tenor,  and  so  confirm- 
ed by  collateral  circumstances,  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  importance.  Traditions,  thus  preserved  and  confirmed,  are 
eertiunly  preferable  to  the  mere  conjectures  and  ^hypothe8es  of  mo- 
dem authors,  which  are  not  so  much  founded  on  any  audientic  docu- 
ments, as  on  the  absence  of  them,  and  which  often  vary  with  the  )^- 
tttliar  opinions  and  preconceived  notions  of  each  individual  specula- 
tist.  The  want  of  written  proof  may,  in  many  cases,  be  a  good'legtil 
bbjection }  but  are  we  warranted,  merely  from  the  absence  of  proof 
to  the  contrary,  in  refusing  all  credit  to  what  has,  fbr  ages,  'bed'it 
handed  down  as  the  firm  belief  of  our  ancestors  ?  These  dbserv^tld/^s 
t  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ofier,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ireftr 
to  many  traditions,  for  which  I  have  neither  written  not  )brftktM 
proofs,  but  which  I  have  every  reasbp  to  believe  are  founded 'on  fdcrb, 
although  there  may  be  some  little  difference  in  the  i'ehitibti,-^ii6t 
more,  perhaps,  than  we  have  met  with  in  the  accounts  ghreH  of  the 
game  work  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews. 

There  is  hardly  any  pomt  of  history,  far  lefts  tradition,  hi  which  all 
men  are  agreed.  Recent  as  the  events  are,  we  have  4Jontradictbry 
•ccounts  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
When,  therefore,  we  every  day  hear  discordant  reports  and  versions 
of  events  that  occurred  within  our  own  memory,  can  it  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  affairs  of  remote  ages  should  be  variously  related, 
and  can  it  furnish  good  grounds  for  rejecting  the  whole  as  fabulous? 
Many  parts  of  our  own  national  history,  which  we  receive  with  impHoit 
credence,  will  not  perhaps  bear  that  strictness  of  criticism  which  calls 
for  present  and  written  proofs.  In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  is  I 
believe  that  there  was  a  great  and  overwhelming  victorv  gained  at 
Waterloo,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  minute  details,  so  I  am 
likewise  willing  to  give  credit  to  many  parts  of  our  traditional  stor^^ 
when  these  are  not  opposed  to  the  principles  of  reason^  and  well-au* 
Shenticated  facts. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  treaty  with  Charlemagne,  the 
connexion  between  France  and  Scotland  must  be  allowed  to  be  of 
high  antiquity,  since  it  is  noticed  as  the  '*  Ancient  League,''  aa  fiir 
back  as  the  reigns  of  Baliol,  Bruce^  and  Robert  the  first  of  thd 
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Steirarts,  upwards  oP  live  hundred  jenn  aga.  Now,  as  ft  b  not  ditf* 
puted,  that  an  amicable  communication  subsisted  thus  early,  those 
who  disbelieve  the  alliance  between  Charlemagne  and  Achaius  ought 
to  fix  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  that  friendly  intercourse, 
which  continued  uninterrupted  till  the  Kings  of  Scotland  removed  to 
England,  and  united  the  rival  kingdoms  under  one  Crown.  It 
should  also  be  stated  how  far  back  the  League  must  have  extended, 
to  have  entitled  it  to  the  term  of  ''  Ancient "  bestowed  on  it  in  the 
days  of  John  Baliol,  who  was  declared  King  of  Scotland  in  the  yeav 

C,  Page  27. 

Thk  Memorid  be((ind  with  Argyleshirei  ^'  the  country  of  th^ 
Campbella.  ** 

.  ^*  CampbeUs.'-'ln  Gaelic  they  are  called  Clan  Guin,  or  O  Duine* 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  their  Chief.  He  is  called  in  the  Highlands 
Macaillain  Mor.  On  his  own  property,  and  on  his  kinsmen's  lands, 
he  can  raise  above  S,000  men  ;  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  more  thaa 
1^000 ;  and  the  Barons  of  the  names  of  Campbell,  Ardkinglassi 
Auchenbreck,  Locbnell,  Inneraw,  and  others,  1,000;  so  that  thi$ 
clan  could  bring  into  the  field  above  5,000  men,  besides  those  barons 
and  gentlemen  of  the  name  in  Dombarton,  Stirling^and  Perthshire,  aod 
the  Laird  of  Calder  in  Nairn;  They  are  at  present  the  richest  and 
most  numerous  dan  in  Scotland;  their  countries  and  bounds  mosf 
extensive ;  their  superiorities,  jurisdictions,  and  other  dependencieSf 
by  far  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom,  which  makes  the  family  of  th«| 
greatest  importance  in  North  Britain,  and  has  been  so  since  the  de* 
dine  of  the  Douglasses,  the  total  fall  of  the  Cummins,  the  extinctioi^ 
of  the  Earl  of  Ross's  family,  and  ef  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles* 

**  Madean.-^ln  Gaelic  called  Clan  Lein.  Sir  Hector  Maclean  of 
Pouart  is  their  Chiefs  He  is  called  in  the  Highlands  Macil-Lein^ 
This  was  a  very  potent  clan  200  years  ago,  and  could  have  raised 
^00  men ;  but  now  that  the  Campbells  are  possessed  of  their  chief's 
estate,  they  will  hardly  nuike  500,  and  even  many  of  that  number 
eiBSt  be  brought  out  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  estate. 

**  MaclaeMan.'^-ln  Gaelic  called  Clan  Lachlin.  The  Laird  of 
Maclachlan  is  their  Chief.     He  can  raise  300  men. 

*<  Siemart  tf  Appin. — The  Laird  of  Appin  is  thei?  Chieftain^  He 
holds  his  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  can  raise  SOO  followers.* 

**  Macdougall  of  Lorn — In  Gaelic  called  Clanvickuil.  Their 
Chief  is  the  Laird  of  Macdougall.  He  is^  called  in  thb  Highlands 
Mackuil  Laurio.  This  was  a  more  potent  family  of  old,  but  is  now 
much  diminished  by  the  Campbells;  they  can  still  (I  believe)  bring 
oat  200  men. 

**  Macdonalds  of  Sfea/e.->-Proceeding  northward  by  the  coast  and 
Isles^  we  come  to  the  Macdonalds.  Sir  Alexander  Macdpuald  is 
their  Chieflain.  In  Gaelic  he  is  called  Mac  Connel  nan  Eilan,  simplj 
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by  Wfty  of  pre-eminettce ;  be  bas  a  very  large  estate  which  he  holdr ' 
i^the  Crawn.    It  lies  in  the  Isles  of  Skye  and  Uist«    He  can  bring 
out  700  men. 

^'  Maedmudd  tf  Clanranald.'^ln  Gaelic  this  Chieftain  is  called' 
Mack  TIC  AUian,  and  in  English  Captain  of  Clanranald.    He  has  a 
very  handsome  estate,  holdbg  most  of  it  from  the  Crown.    It  lies  in* 
Moidart  and  Arisaig  on, the  Continent,  and  in  the  Isles  of  Uist,  Bon* 
becula,  and  Rum.    He  can  bring  out  700  men« 

''  MacdoneU  tf  Glengarry .^^The  Laird  of  Glengarry  is  their  Chief-' 
tain.  In  Gaelic  he  is  called  Mac  vie  Allistair.  He  has  a  good  estate, 
which  he  holds  of  the  Crown.    It  lies  in  Glengarry  and  Knoidart*^ 
He  can  bring  out  500  men. 

**  MacdowsU of  Keppoch^-^Kepp€Kih  is  their  Chieftain.  In  Gaelic* 
he  is  called  Mac  vie  Kaonuil.  He  is  not  proprietor  of  one  ridge  of 
land,  but  himself,  kindred,  and  followers,  are  only  tacksman  and  te*« 
nants,  holding  the  most  of  their  possessions  from  the  Laird  of  Mack- 
intosh, and  the  rest  from  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  all  being  in  Lochaber^ 
He  can  raise  and  bring  out  300  followers.  ^ 

*'  MacdonaU  ef  Gleaco. — The  Laird  of  Gleaco  is  their  ChJeftain^ 
In  Gaelic  he  is  called  Mac-vic-Ian;  He  holds  his  lands  of  Stewart* 
of  Appin,  and  can  raise  150  men.  .» 

"  These  five  Chieftains  of  the  Macdonalds  all  daim  a  lineal  descent 
from  Alexander  Macdonald  Earl  of  Ross,  successor  and  representa^^ 
tlve  of  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles ;  but  none  of  them  have  any  clear 
document  to  vouch  the  same,  so  that  that  great  and  aspiring  family,^ 
who  waged  frequent  wars  with  our  Scotch  Kings,  and  who  acted  av 
sovereigns  themselves,  and  obliged  most  of  the  clans  to  swear  fealty 
to  them,  is  now  utterly  extinct.  The  last  Earl  of  Ross  had  no  sons^ 
nor  any  near  male  relation  to  succeed  him.  » 

**  Cameron.'^A  very  potent  clan  in  Lochaber.  The  Laird  of 
Lochiel,  called  in  Gaelic  Maconnel  Dui,  is  their  Chief.  He  has  a 
good  estate,  but  none  of  it  holds  of  the  Crown ;  the  most  of  it  holdia 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  rest  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  He 
can  bring  out  800  men.  Of  old  there  were  several  tribes  in  that 
«aountry,  viz.  Macmartin  of  Letterfinlay,  and  others,  branches  of  the 
Camerons,  who  faithfully  followed  their  chief. 

**  Mackods — Were  two  distinct  and  very  potent  families  of  oId» 
viz.  Macleod  of  Lewis,  and  Macleod  of  Harris,  but  they  are  botlt 
utterly  extinct,  and  their  lands  possessed  by  the  Mackenzies.  The 
present  Laird  of  Macleod  is  Chief  of  the  name.  He  is  called  in 
Gaelic,  Macleod.  He  has  a  very  considerable  estate,  all  holdeh  of 
the  Crown,  lying  in  Glenelg,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye.    He  can  bring  out  700  men.  < 

''  Mackinnons.'^The  Laird  of  Mackinnon  is  thet^  Chief;  he  holds 
his  lands  of  the  Crown,  both  in  the  Isles  of  Skye  and  Mull,  and  cail 
raise  200  men. 

*'  I  again  pass  to  the  south  to  give  an  account  of  the  inland  Chiefsj 
(beginning  again  in  Argyiesbire,  and  proceeding  from  thence  north** 
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lobrd.  There  are  leveral  penoot  of  rank,  ea  wall  aa  g«l>Biaaa»  «!)• 
are  chieftaiiUy  aad  who  have  the  oomnuuid  of  many  Higblaacleft  in 
Argyle,  Monteith»  Dambarton»  Stirling,  and  Perth  shirea;  such  aa 
the  Diike  of  Montrose,  the  Earla  of  Moray  and  Butet  also  the  Mac- 
farlaoesy  Macneil  of  Barra,  Macnab  of  Macaab,  Buchianans  aad 
Colquhouns  of  Luas,  Macnoughtoaa,  Lament  of  Lusonty  drc.  They 
can  rai^  among  them  5,400  men*  Besides  these  there  wm  severM 
border  families,  those  of  Kttraick,  Brodie  of  Brodie,  Innea  of  iBnea* 
Irvme  of  Drum,  Lord  Forbes,  and  the  Earl  of  Airlej,  idi  of  whom 
are  loyal,  except  the  Ogilriea.  Few  or  none  of  theas  have  any  M- 
lowers,  except  Lord  Airley,  from  his  -Highland  estate* 

**  Duke  ^  Pertk^ls  no  clan  family,  although  the  Duke  is  Chief 
ef  a  conaklerable  number  of  barons  and  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Drummond  in  the  Low  country.  He  is  Imught  in  here  allenariy  on 
account  of  his  command  of  about  300  HighlaMers  in  Glenartnie  and 
other  glens  in  the  county  of  Perth. 

<<  ^ofeiisofis.— The  Lah-d  of  Strowan  is  thefar  Chief.  They  are 
ci^led  in  Gaelic,  Clan  Donadue.  His  lands  hold  of  the  Crown,  and 
lie  in  Rannoch,  and  in  the  Braes  of  Athole  in  Perthshire.  On  his 
own  estate  he  can  raise  about  fiOO  men.  There  are  500  men  more 
of  the  Robertsons  in  Athole  who  never  follow  their  chief,  being  part 
of  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Athole. 

<<  JIf eiisie<.^atr  Robert  Menzies  of  Wecm  is  the  Chief.  In  Gae- 
lic he  is  called  Menairicb.  He  has  a  venr  handsome  estate^  ail  kold- 
Ihg  of  the  Crown,  iyiag  in  Rannoeh,  and  Appia  Dull  fai  Athole,  aad 
ean  nuse  300  man. 

<*  Sietaart  ^f  Gmff(ft«Sy-*Has  a  handsoose  estate  in  8tvalbbf«ne 
attd  Strathuy  in  Athole,  all  holding  of  the  Crown,  out  of  idUch  he 
can  raise  300  followers. 

.  '*  Clan  Gr^or^-^Thia  name  was  called  down  by  act  of  PavHament. 
They  are  now  dispersed  under  the  different  names  of  Dmmmend, 
Mnrmy,  GGSbam,  and  CampbeU,  aad  live  in  the  counties  of  Perth, 
Stirling,  Dumbarton,  &C.  &c.  They  have  ao  present  Chief,  that 
being  elective,  and  continuing  no  longer  than  the  current  eapeditimi. 
He  V  chosen  oa  the  principle  of  ddur  eSgnioru  They  caa  raise  a« 
mong  them  700  men. 

^  Duke  ^Aihdi. — The  Marravs  is  ao  clan  family,  though  the 
Dake  of  AthoU  is  Chief,  and  head  of  a  number  of  bwons  and  gen« 
tlemen  of  the  nanse  of  Murray  in  the  Lowlands ;  but  he  is  deservedly 
placed  here  on  accoaat  of  bis  extensive  following  of  about  3,000 
HighUttders,  a  good  many  of  them  out  of  his  own  property,  but 
aiftost  of  them  from  the  estates  of  the  barons  and  gentlemen  who  held 
their  land  of  him  on  account  of  his  great  superiorities  In  Athole^ 
Olenahnond,  and  Balfiiidder.  The  most  numerous  of  these,  aad 
the  readiest  to  tatn  out  on  all  oecaaions,  are  the  Stewarts  of  Athole, 
m  number  more  than  1,000  men,  as  also  500  Robertsons,  who  do 
not  follow  their  chief;  likewise  the  Fergussoas,  Smalls^  SpaUings, 
Baltraysy  Maekinleshas  m  Athole,  aad  Madarens  m  Balquidder, 
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widi  othir  ktnsUsnaMes  kk  Atkole,  are  M  follo^^s  of  che  Duke  of 
AthoU. 
^<  Crossing  llie  Ormnpum  mountains  to  Brae  Man 
**  FoffttAarioiM.— The  only  clan  family  in  Aberdeenshire,  txt 
Gaelic  cailed  Clan  laDhi.  They  can  bring  out  about  500  men.  The^ 
Lanrd  of  Invercandd  is  their  Chief.  He  has  a  very  handsome  estate 
holden  of  the  Crown,  both  in  Perthshire  and  Brae  Mar.  There  ar<( 
several  other  barons  of  the  name  that  have  competent  fortunes^  sucif 
aiS  Monaltrie,  Inverey,  Finaean,  Ac. 

'  ^  Duke  ^OoTibn.-— The  Gordons  is  no  clan  fam^y,  although  tha 
Duke  is  Chief  of  a  very  powerful  name  in  the  Lowlands.  He  has  a 
great  posse  of  cavalry  and  gentlemen  on  Horseback  in  Enzie  and 
Dtrathbogie,  but  he  Is  only  placed  here  on  account  of  his  Highland 
Mlowings  in  Strathavon  and  Glenlivet,  which  are  about  500  meq.'^ 
faia  extensive  jurisdiction^  and  superiorities  in  the  centre  Highlanc!^, 
via.  Badenoch,  Lochaber,  and  Strathspey,  do  not  yield  him  any  fol- 
lowers. The  tenants  on  his  own  property,  as  well  as  those  who  ho]  j 
their  lands  of  him  in  feu,  follow  their  natural-born  Chief,  of  wljoiji 
they  are  descended,  and  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  master  or  su- 
perior of  their  lands.  Thus  the  Camerons  follow  Lochiel,  the  Mac- 
phersona  follow  Clonie,  and  other  chiefs  are  followed  and  ob^ed 
in  tlie  same  manner  from  respect,  tttnA]f  attachment,  and  consan- 
guinity. 

*^  GroH^.— A  considerable  name  and  family  In  Strathspey.  .,  The 
i4drd  oi  Grant  is  their  Chief.  He  has  a  handsome  and  large  estate 
both  in  Strathspey  and  Urquhart,  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  all 
MdeD  of  the  Crown,  except  Abemethy,  which  he  holds  of  th^  Earl 
tof  Moray.  He  can  raise  out  of  Strathspey  700  men,  and  out  of 
Urquhart  150.  He  has  several  barons  of  his  name  both  in  InveN 
iiess,  Moray,  Ba»£P,  and  Aberdeen  shires,  such  as  Dahrey,  Ballandid- 
loeh)  RotMemurchus,  CuHen,  &c. 

^  Mackmioskes^^^This  was  one  of  the  most  potent  clans  in  Scot- 
latid  when  their  residence  was  at  Tor  Castle  in  Lochaber,  the  ancient 
seat  of  their  family  (of  which  country  they  are  still  heritable  stew- 
ards)t  but  the  Camerons  having  purchased  the  said  estate,  their  powet 
is  much  diminished.  The  Laird  of  Mackintosh  is  their  Chief;  in 
Gaelic  ht  is  called  Mackintoschach,  and  in  English  Captain  of  Clatf 
Cbattan.  He  can  bring  out  800  men,  including  the  small  neighbour-* 
hkg  clans  of  Macgillivray,  Macqueen,  Macbean,  &c.  who  all  owiV 
tkemsehres  his  kinsmen.  His  countries  are  Brae  Lochaber,  Bade-' 
Boch,  and  Strathnearn,  in  Inverness- shire.  He  still  retains  a  very 
eompetent  estate.  He  holds  Brae  Lochaber,  Moy,  and  Largs,  of  th^ 
Grown,  Badenoch  of  the  Dnke  of  Gordon,  and  most  of  his  kinsmen 
Md  Strathnearn  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 

**  Macphermm Called  in  Gadic  Clan  Vttrrich.    Their  Chief  ia 

.the  Laird  of  Clunie.  He  can  raise  400  men.  His  whole  lands,  and 
nil  his  kinsmea't  landsy  bold  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  tie  in  Ba- 
denoch* 
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'*  Frasers^^Are  a  considerable  dan  in  the  countriet  of  AIrd  and 
Stratherrigy  in  Inverness-shire.  Their  Chief  is  Lord  Lovac ;  in 
Gaelic  he  is  called  Maclmmie*  He  has  a  large  estate  held  of  the 
Crown,  and  can  raise  900  jaien.  He  has  a  good  number  of  barona 
of  his  name  in  Inverness  and  Aberdeen  shires. 

*^  Grant  of  Glemnoriston — Is  Chieftain  of  a  branch  of  the  Grants^ 
but  does  not  follow  his  Chief.  He  brings  out  150  men.  In  Gaelic 
he  is  called  Macphadrick.  His  lands  hold  of  the  Crown.  In  arma^ 
nients  he  frequently  joins  with  the  Laird  of  Glengarry. 

"  CMsholms, — Their  Chief  is  Chisholm  of  Strathglass,  in  Gaelic 
called  Chisallich.  His  lands  are  held  of  the  Crown,  and  he  can 
bring  out  200  men. 

'^  Mackenzies^ — One  of  the  most  considerable  clans  of  one  name 
next  to  the  Campbells  in  the  nation.  The  Earl  of  Seaforth  is  their 
Chief.  In  Gaelic  he  is  called  Mac  Coinich.  Out  of  his  countriet 
of  Kintail,  Lochalsh»  Lochbroom,  Lochcarron,  on  the  Continenty 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  all  in  Iloss>shire,  he  can  raise  1,000  men« 
The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  with  the  Lairds  of  Gairloch,  Scatwell,  Kill* 
4:owie,  Redcastle,  Comric,  &c.  &c,  can  raise  among  them  1,500  mea 
more. 

^*  Monroes, — Sir  Henry  Monro  of  Fowlis  is  their  Chief.  Hit 
lands  hold  of  the  Crown.     He  can  raise  300  men. 

**  Rosses. — Lord  Ross  is  their  Chief.  His  lands  hold  of  tho 
Crown,  and  he  can  raise  50O  men. 

^*  Sidherlands. — The  Earl  of  Sutherland  is  their  Chief.  In  Gaelic 
be  is  called  Morar  Chatto.     He  can  raise  2,000  men. 

**  Machays — The  Lord  Reay  is  their  Chief.  He  is  called  in 
Gaelic,  Macaoi.  His  estate  holds  of  the  Crown,  and  brings  out  800 
men. 

^^  ;StiidaiV5.*— The  Earl  of  Caithness  is  their  Chief.  He  is  called 
in  Gaelic,  Morar  Gallu.  He  could  raise  1,000  men,  but  many  of 
his  followers  are  now  under  May,  Dunbeath,  Ulbster,  Freswick^ 
&c.  &c. 

D,  Page  35. 

Of  the  expedients  generally  adopted  by  the  Chiefs  for  summom'ng^ 
their  friends  and  followers,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  afford  th^ 
reader  some  idea.  The  warlike  disposition  of  the  Celtic  clans,  their 
jealousy  of  wrongs,  the  numerous  concurrent  causes  of  irritation  and 
quarrel,  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  over  a  large  extent  of  which 
they  lived  scattered  and  distant  from  one  another,  rendered  some 
jBignal  necessary  to  give  the  alarm,  and  assemble  the  warriors.  The 
principal  signal  was  the  Cross  Tarie,  or  Fiery  Cross,  a  piece  of  wood 
burnt  or  burning  at  one  end,  with  a  piece  of  linen  or  white  cloth 
jtained  with  blood  hanging  from  the  other.  This  symbol  served  two 
purposes.  It  was  sent  round  the  country  to  call  the  men  to  arm% 
and  it  was  meant  also  to  show  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  enemy 
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(diat  b,  to  burn  and  desolate  the  country),  and  what  would  be  their 
own  fate  if  they  did  not  defend  their  honour,  their  lives,  and  their 
properties.  The  cross  was  sent  round  the  country  from  hand  to  hand^ 
each  person  who  bore  it  running  at  full  speed,  shouting  as  he  went 
along  the  war-cry  of  the  tribe,  and  naming  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
At  each  hamlet  a  fresh  man  took  it  up,  so  that  an  alarm  was  gtven^ 
and  the  people  assembled  a  with  celerity  almost  incredible.  One  of 
the  latest  instances  of  the  Fiery  Cross  being  used  happened  in  1745* 
when,  by  the  orders  of  Lord  Breadalbane,  it  was  sent  round  Loch 
Tay  (a  distance  of  thirty*two  miles,  in  three  hours),  to  raise  his  peo- 
pie,  and  prevent  their  joining  the  rebels, — but  with  less  effect  than  in 
1715,  when  it  went  the  same  round,  and  when  five  hundred  men  as« 
sembled  the  same  evening  under  the  command  of  the  Laird  of  Glen- 
lyon,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  to  joia 
the  Earl  of  Mar. 

The  war-cry  served  as  a  watchword  to  individuals  in  the  confusion 
of  the  combat,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  on  any  sudden  alarmi 
when  assistance  was  necessary.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  war-cry  (or 
dogauy  as  it  is  called  in  Scotch),  to  which  every  clansman  answered. 
The  war-cry  of  the  Grants  was  Craig  EUa-chiey  from  a  large  rock  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  of  the  Grants ;  that  of  the  Mackenzies, 
Tvlloch-ard  ;  of  the  Macdonaids,  Craig-na-fioch  ;'  of  the  Macpher* 
sons,  Craig' dui ;  of  the  Macgregors,  Ard-choile ;  of  the  Macfar- 
lanes,  Lom  Slot/  ;  of  the  Buchanans,  Clairinish ;  and  of  the  Far* 
quharsons,  Carn-na-cuin.  Some  families  in  the  border  Lowlands  em« 
ployed  their  names  as  slogans  and  watchwords.  In  the  case  of  the 
Gordons,  whenever  assistance  was  necessary,  the  cry  of  **  A  Gor* 
don  !  a  Gordon  !  "  was  sure  to  be  effectual.  The  cry  of  <'  A  For«i 
bes !  a  Forbes  I "  was  equally  availing  with  regard  to  the  Forbeses ; 
and  as  these  two  warlike  families  were  at  feud  for  more  than  200  years* 
they  had  frequent  occasion  for  their  respective  slogans,  in  their  count* 
less  strifes  and  rencounters.  Besides  these  cries,  they  had  other 
tnarks  by  which  it  could  be  known  to  what  clan,  tribe,  or  district^ 
individuals  belonged.  One  of  these  was  the  particular  disposition  or 
aet  of  the  different  colours  of  the  tartan,  in  the  plaid,  kilt,  hose,  and 
trews.  Another  mark  of  distinction  was  a  tuft  of  heath,  pine,  or 
such  plant,  stuck  in  the  bonnet,  as  would  not  fade  or  cast  the  leaf. 
Thus  the  Macdonaids  wore  in  their  bonnets  tufts  of  heath  ;  the  Mac** 
gregors  and  Grants  a  bunch  of  pine ;  the  Drummonds  and  Macken>- 
zies  wore  the  holly,  the  former  the  plain,  and  the  latter  the  varie- 
gated ;  *  the  Mackintoshes  the  boxwood,  and  so  on  ;  always  taking 

*  The  Mackenzies  occasionally  assmned  the  deer'r  grass,  in  allusion  to  the  of^ 
morial  bearings  of  the  chief,  yiz,  deer*s  head  and  horns.  In  connexion  with  these 
^beanngi,  and  with  the  origin  of  tlie  clan,  is  an  anecdote  which  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  the  Seaforth  Regiment  This  distribution  of  the  distinguish ng  badges 
must  hare  been  well  understood,  othervi'ise  interferences  would  occur,  as  our  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  are  not  numerous.  The  Macgregors  and  Grants  carried  the  same 
badge,  as  being  of  the  same  descent.     Clans  inhabiting  countries  distant  from  each. 
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pare,  whatever  the  badge  or  mark  waa,  that  it  should  be  pennaiieDty 
and  not  affected  by  the  change  of  the  season^  and  thus  be  equally 
conspicuous  in  winter  as  in  summer.  This  was  the  practice  of  all  ex- 
cept the  Stewarts^  who  generally  wore  the  oak ;  which,  from  losing 
the  leaf  and  decaying,  many  regarded  as  ominous  of  the  decline  of 
the  family  and  name,  who  also  considered  the  oak  emblematical,  as 
the  leaves,  though  withered  and  decayed,  still  hang  by  the  brancbea 
till  forced  off  by  the  new  leaves  in  spring. 

E,  Page  S5. 

Of  such  feuds,  many  instances  might  be  adduced.  I  shall  select 
only  one,  which  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  apparently  trivial  causes 
from  which  they  sometimes  arose,  in  periods  when  men  could  not  re- 
sort to  the  laws  for  protection,  and  the  deadly  and  often  fatal  ani« 
roOsity  with  which  they  were  maintained.  After  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  quarrel  occurred  between  Stewart  of  Garth  and 
a  clan  named  Macivor,  who  then  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Glen- 
lyon.  The  Laird  of  Garth  had  been  nursed  by  a  woman  of  the  clan 
Macdiarmid,  which  was  then,  and  is  still,  pretty  numerous  in  Glen^ 
lyon  and  Bresdalbane.  Tliis  woman  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
foster-brother  to  the  laird,  having  been  much  injured  by  Macivor  in 
«  dispute,  threatened  to  appl^  for  redress  to  his  foster-brother.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  two  brothers  immediately  set  out  for  that  purpose  to 
the  Castle  of  Garth,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distant.  In  those  days^ 
ft  foster-brother  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  family ;  and  Macivor,  well 
iNware  that  the  quarrel  of  the  Macdiarmids  would  be  espoused  by  his 
iNeighbour,  ordered  a  pursuit.  The  young  men  being  hard  pressed, 
threw  themselves  into  a  deep  pool  of  the  river  Lyon,  where  they 
hoped  that  their  pursuers  would  not  venture  to  follow  them.  The 
foster-brother  was,  however,  desperately  wounded  with  an  arrow,  aod 
drowned  in  the  pool,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Linne  Donnel, 
or  Donald's  Pool*  The  other  succeeded  in  reaching  Garth.  Re- 
solved to  avenge  his  friend's  death,  the  laird  collected  his  followers, 
and  marched  to  Glenlyon*  Macivor  mustered  his  men,  and  met  the 
invaders  about  the  middle  of  the  glen.  The  chieftains  stepped  for- 
ward between  the  two  bands,  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  affair  ami- 
cably. Garth  wore  a  plaid  the  one  side  of  which  was  red,  and  the 
other  dark*coloured  tartan,  and,  on  proceeding  to  the  conference, 
he  told  his  men,  that,  if  the  result  was  amicable,  the  darker  side  of 
the  plaid  should  remain  outward  as  it  was ;  if  otherwise,  he  would 
give  the  signal  of  attack  by  turning  out  the  red  side.  They  were 
Still  engaged  in  the  conference,  when  Macivor  whistled  loud,  and  a 
number  of  armed  men  started  up  from  the  adjoining  rocks  and  bushes^ 

Mher,  had  sometimn  badges  somewhat  rimilar,  altliough  sufficiently  marked  tp 
distioguish  them,  as  in  the  instaace  of  the  plain  and  Tariegated  hoUy  of  the  Drum- 
tnonds  and  Mackcnaies. 
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ere  thej  had  beep  concealed,  while  the  main  body  were  drawn  np 
in  front.  ^'  Who  are  these, "  said  Stewart,  "  and  for  what  purpose 
are  they  there  ?  "  **  They  are  only  a  herd  of  my  roes  that  are  fVisk- 
ing  abont  the  rocks, "  replied  Macivor.  **  In  that  case, "  said  the 
other,  <*  it  is  time  for  me  to  call  my  hounds.  "  Then  turning  his 
plaid  he  rejoined  his  men,  who  were  watching  his  motions,  and  fo* 
stantly  advanced.  Both  parties  rushed  forward  to  the  combat ;  tne 
teacivors  gave  way,  and  we;re  puirsued  eight  miles  farther  up  the  glen. 
Here  they  turned  to  tnake  a  last  effort,  but  y^ere  again  driven  back 
with  great  loss.  The  survivors  fled  across  the  mountains  to  another 
part  of  the  country,  and  were  for  some  time  not  permitted  to  return. 
Macivor's  land  was,  in  the  mean  time,  seized  by  the  victors,  and  law 
confirmed  what  the  sword  had  won.  *  ' 

The  names  of  the  river  and  glen  still  continue  memorials  of  jthis 
sanguinary  fray.  Dhui  and  Glen  Dhui  were  their  former  names. 
When  the  Stewarts  were  returning  from  the  last  pursuit,  they  wash- 
ed their  swords  in  the  river,  which  was  discoloured  a  considerable 
way  down  on  one  side  by  the  blood.  **  This  stream,  ^  exclaimed 
the  chieflain,  **  shall  no  longer  be  called  Dhui,  but  Leiven  (leiven 
is  to  wipe  or  lave),  and  the  glen  shall  be  called  Glenleiven.  "  Be- 
fore the  combat  commenced,  Stewart's  men  pulle<l  off  a  kind  of  san- 
dals, bound  round  the  ancles  with  thongs,  and  called  in  Gaelic 
citaran.  These  they  laid  aside,  close  to  a  small  rock,  which  to  thfo 
day  is  called  Lechna-cuarany  the  stone  or  slab  of  ^he  sandals.  The 
spot  where  they  drew  their  swords  is  called  Rushichy  to  uncover  or 
unsheath ;  the  field  where  the  rencounter  commenced  Laggan-na* 
cath,  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  spot  where  the  last  stand  was  made, 
Camus-na'Carny  from  the  cairns  or  mounds  of  stones  which  cover  the 
graves,  and  which,  from  their  quantity,  show  the  considerable  num- 
ber slam,  which,  tradition  says,  amounted  to  HO  on  the  part  of  the 
Macivors. 

In  1816,  a  sword  and  battle-axe,  now  in  my  possession,  were  dug 
up  at  Laggan-na-cath.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  sword, 
and  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  proportions,  being  equal  to  any 
model  of  the  present  day.  The  blade  is  long,  but,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, much  destroyed  by  rust.  The  axe,  more  decayed  than  the 
sword.  Is  the  same  as  was  anciently  used  by  the  Highlanders  when 
they  closed  in  the  fight.  The  sword  is  so  far  curious,  as  it  shows 
that  the  Highlanders  of  that  age  had  small  swords. 

F,  Page  38. 
The  following  are  the  instances  given  by  Martin :  **  Captain  Jack* 

*  Chartere  under  the  Great  Seal  were  passed  by  James  III.,  dated  at  Edinburgh, 
24th  January  1477,  and  addressed  «  To  John  Stewart  of  Garth  and  Fothermll, 
and  Neil  Stewart,  his  son  and  heir,  of  the  lands  of  Fothergill  (now  Fortingal),  Ap- 
nadull)  Temper,  and  others  in  Rannoch ;  Glenquaich,  Wester  Strathbrane,  and  Gien- 
/tuun,  in  the  county  of  Perth.  "'^Records,  Gtmcral  Jtegistcr  Mouse, 
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fon  of  Whitehaven,  about  sixteen  years  ugo^  was  oUiged  to  leave 
his  ship,  being  leaky,  in  the  bay  within  Island  Glass,  alms  Scalpa» 
in  the  Isle  of  Harrb,  with  two  men  only  to  take  care  of  her,  though 
loaded  with  goods.  The  ship  was  not  within  three  miles  of  a  housep 
and  separated  from  the  dwelling-houses  by  mountains.  Yet  when 
the  captain  returned,  twelve  months  afterwards,  he  found  the  vessel 
and  his  men  quite  safe.  Captain  Lotch  lost  the  Dromedary  of  Lon* 
don,  of  600  tons  burthen,  with  ail  her  rich  cargo  from  the  Indies* 
of  which  he  might  luive  saved  a  great  deal,  had  he  embraced  the  asr 
sistance  the  natives^offered  him.  The  captain  and  his  men  were 
Kindly  entertained  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  by  Sir  Norman  Macleod  ;  and 
though,  among  other  valuable  goods,  they  had  six^boxes  of  gold  dust, 
there  was  not  the  least  thing  taken  from  them  by  the  inhabitants. "  ^ 

This  protection  afforded  to  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  calamity  of  shipwreck,  is  honourable  to  a  people  a« 
mong  whom  the  restraints  of  political  institutions  were  few  and  feeble. 
To  persons  who  understand  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  state  facts,  to  prove  how  generally  feelings 
Qf  humanity,  charity,  and  probity  prevail ;  but  it  is  by  relating  a  suc« 
cession  of  characteristic  traits  and  circumstances  of  different  ages 
and  periods,  connected  with,  and  illustrating  each  other,  that  prejiir 
dices,  long  entertained,  can  be  subdued,  and  that  a  proposition,  how- 
ever  true  in  itself,  which  militates  against  general  opinion,  can  be 
fully  established.  To  deny  the  truth  of  a  general  statement,  to 
which,  in  all  cases,  exceptions  may  be  made,  is  a  matter  of  no  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  resist  a  coincident  and  connected  view 
pf  the  manners  and  habits  of  successive  generations.  I  do  not  meaii 
to  apply  those  observations  to  the  statements  which  follow,  but  to 
the  general  scope  of  the  whole,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  state  facta 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  many,  with  regard  to  the  character 
and  dispositions  of  the  Highlanders,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  theif 
intelligence  and  religious  and  moral  principles. 

Without  referring  to  Roman  authors,  Ossian's  Poems,  or  the  tradi- 
tional history  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  for  the  firmness  and  spirit 
of  independence  with  which  they  maintained  their  freedom  from  a 
foreign  yoke ;  I  shall  only  notice  a  few  extracts  from  authors,  whose 
works  were^printed  soon  after  they  were  composed.  Amongst  the 
iearliestof  these  is  HoUingshed,  who  wrote  previous  to  1560,  and' 
who  thus  speaks  pf  the  Highlanders  t  **  Hereby,  in  like  sort,  it  Com- 
eth to  pass,  that  they  are  more  hard  of  constitution  and  bodie,  to 
beare  off  the  cold  blasts,  to  watch  better,  and  abstaine  longer ;  where- 
into  also  it  appeareth,  that  they  are  ki?td^  boldt  nimble,  and  thereto 
more  skillfull  in  the  warres.  As  for  their  faith  and  promise,  they 
hold  it  with  great  constancie,  "  The  author  of  ''  Certayne  Matters 
concerning  Scotland,  *'  printed  in  1597,  describes  the  Highlanders  of 

*  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Isles.    London,  printed  1703. 
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liis  day  in  the  following  manner :  **  Their  drink  is  the  broth  of  sodden 
flesh ;  *  they  love  very  well  the  drinks  made  of  whey  and  certayne 
yerbs,  drinking  the  same  at  feasts ;  but  the  most  part  oithetn  only  drink 
wiier  ;  their  custom  is  to  make  their  bread  of  oats  and  barley,  which  are 
the  only  kinds  of  grain  that  grow  in  those  parts ;  experience  with  tyme 
bath  taugfit  them  to  make  it  of  such  sort  that  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  eat; 
they  take  a  little  of  it  in  the  morning,  and  passing  to  the  hunting  or  any 
other  busynis,  content  themselves  without  any  other  kind  of  meat  till 
even. "  The  following  extract  is  from  an  author  of  great  learning 
and  research,  who  wrote  upwards  of  a  century  after  the  preceding : 
'*  But  what  contributes  above  all  things  to  their  health  and  longevity, 
u  constant  temperance*  They  rather  satisfy  than  oppress  natures 
Their  meals  are  two  a-day,  water  being  their  ordinary  drink ;  they 
are  strangers  to  many  of  the  distempers,  as  they  are  to  most  of  the 
vices,  of  other  nations,  for  some  of  which  they  have  not  so  much  as 
a  name*  They  owe  every  thing  to  nature.  They  cure  all  disorders 
of  the  body  by  simples  of  their  own  growth,  and  by  proper  diet  or 
labour.  Hence,  they  are  stout  and  active,  dexterous  in  all  their  ex* 
ercises,  as  they  are  withal  remarkably  sagacious,  choleric,  but  easily 
appeasedy  sodabU^  good  natured^  ever  cheerful^  and  having  a  strong 
inclination  to  poetry  and  music.  They  are  hospitable  beyond  expres- 
sion, entertaining  all  strangers  of  whatever  condition  gratis.  They 
have  no  lawyers  or  attorneys.  The  men  and  women  plead  their  own 
causes,  and  every  decision  is  made  by  the  proprietor,  who  is  perpe^ 
iual  president  in  their  courts  ;  or  by  his  bailiff  as  his  substitute.  la 
a  word,  they  are  equally  vcrid  of  the  two  chief  curses  of  mankind, 
luxury  and  ambition.  They  are  not  only  rigid  observers  of  justice^ 
but  show  less  propensity  than  any  people  to  tumult^  except  what  thej 
jnay  be  led  into  by  tlie  extraordinary  deference  they  pay  to  their 
chiefs  and  leaders,  who  are  accountable  for  the  mischiefs  they  some- 
times bring  on  these  welKmeaning  men,  by  their  feuds  and  quarrels 
with  their  neighbours. "  f 

The  next  quotation  is  from  a  valuable  work  lately  published.  The 
author,  altliough  born  in  the  Lowlands,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
people  he  describes,  was  latterly  much  among  them,  and  had  every 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  what  he  states.  "  The  na- 
tives of  the  Highlands  and  Isles  possess  a  degree  of  civilization,  that^ 
hy  those  who  had  never  been  amongst  them,  would  hardly  be  believ- 
ed.  Attention  to  the  great  laws  of  morality,  as  confirmed  and  sup* 
ported  by  religioui  is  jdo  where  more  complete ;  in  no  part  of  the 
world  is  property  more  secure.  A  stranger  in  these  regions,  be- 
having inofiensively,  will  not  only  travel  in  perfect  safety,  but  be 
kindly  received,  and  welcomed  with  affectionate  hospitality.    On 

*  Hiis  beef* soup  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  as  many  cannot  now  indulge  in  animal 
food.     It  was  called  merichf  and  considered  so  nourishing,  that,  even  in  my  owm 
time,  it  was  given  to  delicate  persons  who  required  strengthening  food, 
t  Toland's  fiistory  of  the  Druids.    London,  printed  I70d» 


Ihete  uidHipwa  oqattf ,  MfmrmAm  mmt  umilirtri  happen  ;  and^  .1b 
all  cases  of  that  nature,  the  mariotfcs  m^  tmi  .^jmniod^  irheva  k 
pKMsiMy  cao  1^  doney  an^  kiodljr  eotertainad^  \mi  tbair.pfvperfgr  k 
fieoured  and  piefenwdi  wtth  a  da^piae  of  care  lIuilrd&aGUIhcibigbeal 
bonour  on  the  natives*  During  the  winter  of  i7M-^  ft  vasaal«  iuh 
yigated  by  Danish  seaaieiiy  having  aUruck  on  a  rock  wtai  of  loilaaUUy 
the  men,  afraid  of  sinkings  took  to  their  boat,  and  made  fi>r  thai 
island,  leaving  the  vesself  with  the  sails  set«  to  drive  with  the. wind 
and  tide.  Some  of  the  nativesr  seeing  the  vessel  roUing*  withtam 
being  under  proper  management,  put  oif  to  the  ship,  and,  findiog 
nobody'On  l^oar^  took  posaession  of  ber,  an<^  carried  her  impJ^^och 
Scridan  in  Mull.  The  mariners,  seeing  tbeir  iressel  safely  moMed, 
went  and  claimed  her,  and,  without  hesitation  or  dispute,  obtained 
fill!  possession,  without  any  savage  or  other  charge  being  aiade» 
save  a  few  shillings  to  the  men  who  brought  her  in*  The  ship  and 
pargo  were  then  intrusted  to  the  farmer  of  the  land  adjoining  .she 
port  in  which  she  lay*  who,  for  every  trifliog  coosideratkm,  inswed  iba 
whole  cargo  to  the  owners,  and  delivered  it  over  to  them  sc^ne  OMmths 
afterwards,  complete,  aad  in  good  order.  Another  vessel  was  pal 
ashore  about  the  same  time  in  the  Island  of  Coll,  the  cargo  of  which 
wa%i  in  like  manner,  saved  by  Mr  Madeap,  the  respeotaUe  ehkf 
and  laird  of  the  klanidL 

**  About  the  same  time,  two  large  vessels,  belonging  lo  Clyde,  lyarnl 
ashore  io  the  Island  of  Islay ;  one  of  them  contained  on  board  tcm 
thousand  pounds  in  specie*  Am  these  vessels  were  not  under  manegc» 
ment  merely  because  of  tbe  sickness  and  lassitude  of  the  crew*  aa 
often*  happens  from  a  long  voyage,  aUhoush  the  weather  was  ||ot 
tempestuous,  the  cargoes  were  taken  out,  and  placed  along  the  shesea 
in  the  best  way  t^iey  could.  The  vessels  were  then  got  off,  and  whtni 
tbe  articles  of  the  two  cargoes  were  collected  togetlier,  there  waeaot 
one  thing  missing,  save.one  barrel  of  tar,  whieh  had  probably  been 
hove  overboard,  or  lost  through  carelessness.  But  the  most  smgular 
instance  of  the  kind  I  met  f|rith  was  the  following.  A.vevelflfem 
Ireland,  laden  with  linen  yam,  was  stranded  in  Islay.  The  weather 
happened  to  become  easy,  and  the  cargo  was  got  out ;  but  as  it  waa 
drenched  in  salt  water,  it  became  necessary  to  have  the  whole  wash* 
ed  in  fresh  water.  This  was  done  in  a  river  that  was  near,  and  the 
yarn  spread  about  along  some  extensive  fields  linear  the. shore.'  Se* 
veral  hundred  persons  were  employed  in  this  work  fbr  several  weffksb 
Yarn  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  island,  ao  ^t  the  temptetioB 
for  embezzlement  was  very  great,  as  a  discovery  in  those.  cireiuiKi 
stances  would  have  been  extremely  difljcult.  Yet  when  the  ^vhole 
was  collected  together,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  parties 
concerned,  a  very  few  hanks  of  the  yarn,  (about  five  or  six  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,)  value  about  two  or  three  shillings,  were 
wanting. 

<*  I  gltfdly  record  these  instances  of  honesty  and  friendly  car6'  of 
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Ae  nnfortiiiMte.    Il«#  dMRerent  from  what  I  imve  been  wttnefs  to 
en  the  coast  of  Bn^Hmd  and  Ireland  ! "  * 

<   In  a  recent  scientific  work»  the  author  speaks  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  Highlanders,  as  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  their  exorbitant 
demands,  when  payment  is  expected.    These  demands  {as  stated  by 
Dr  MaccuNoch )  are  much  at  variance  with  Mr  Fraser's  statement* 
Both  are  subtantially  correct.    **  This  habitual  extortion, "  says  the 
Doctor,  **  presents  an  amusing,  but  not  an  inexplicable  contrast  to 
the  hospitality,  which  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  this  country 
must  also  have  experienced.    The  milk  is  given  with  the  utmost  ge- 
nefosity,  but  if  purchased,  even  from  the  same  tndfridual,  ten  times 
devalue  is  required."  t    This  inconsistency,  as  this  Geologist  just- 
ly observes,  is  not  inexplicable.  Hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers 
proceed  irom  the  nj^ural  disposition ;  the  exorbitant  demand  for 
that  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  presented  with 
cheerfulness,    proceeds  from  the  trafficking  spirit  which  has  now 
veached  the  Highlands,  and  is  gradually  superseding  all  gratuitous 
Idndness  and  disinterested  hospitality.     Men  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  demanding  payment  for  hospitality  or  for  accidental  per- 
sonal services,  know  not  what  to  ask.     The  man  who  would  ask 
4WO  shillings  for  a  quart  of  milk,  would  work  a  whole  day  for  a  shil- 
ling,  or  run  ten  miles  with  a  letter  or  message  without  any  payment. 
A  Highland  lad  will  enlist  to  serve  for  life,  along  with  a  friend,  for  a 
trifling  or  nominal  bounty ;  but  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  bargain  with 
the  same  lad,  no  sum,  perhaps,  will  tempt  htm  to  enlist;  or  if  he  do 
listen  to  proposals,  he  will  demand  a  sum  out  of  all  reason.  I  have  seen 
'HigMaad  soldiers  spring  forwar/l  to  cover  their  officers  from  the  shot 
of  the  enemy ;  I  have  seen  them  endeavouring  to  restrain  thdr  offi- 
cers, and  to  keep  them  under  cover,  while  they  fully  exposed  them« 
selves,  in  the  expectation  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
fmm  their  commanders ;  I  have  seen  the  same  soldiers  disputing  a 
penny  in  their  accounts  with  the  same  officers,  and,  this  perhaps, 
'  only  a  few  days  after  this  voluntary  hazard  of  their  lives  to  shelter 
lliem. 

G,  Page  41. 

Thb  most  noted  of  these  was  the  celebrated  Robert  Macgregor 
Campbell,  or  Rob  Roy,  well  known,  in  his  own  and  after  times^  as  thie 
noa  daring  freebooter  of  his  day,  and  latterly  celebrated  by  the 
great  and  faithful  Delineator  of  the  character  and  manners  of  our 
countrymen,  who  has  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  aged,  scenes 
and  circumstances  which  they  had  almost  forgotten, — showed  to  thp 

*  See  Letter  to  the  Riffht  Honounble  Charles  Abbot,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
CommoDa*  on  the  best  Means  of  Improrement  of  the  Coasts  and  Wetteni  Isles  of 
Scotland,  and  the  extension  of  the  White  Fisheiies,  by  Robert  Fraser,  Esq. 

t  Dr  MaccuUoch's  Description  of  the  Western  Isles. 
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ydung  wYiat  rheif  fbrefntheri  sew  in  their  da]rt,«^and  Unght  aM  tii 
appreciate  the  blessing  of  liTing^  under  lawa  which  protect  their  per« 
tons  and  property,  and  which  forbid  the  injared  or  the  turbulent  to 
redress  their  grievances  by  the  sword.  Much,  perhaps  too  Baueh^ 
has  already  been  ^aid  about  this  man  ;  but  as  hia  actions  hare  form* 
ed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  popular  worica  of  the  age^  it  may 
be  desirable  to  state  a  few  particulars  explanatory  of  his  birth,  cht*- 
racter,  and  conduct,  and  aJso  of  the  prioaary  eaoae  of  his  adopting 
the  lawless  course  of  life  which  he  led  for  many  years.  The  few  no* 
tices  which  follow  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  authentic,  beiog 
communicated  by  men  who  were  either  sharers  in  his  different  ex* 

{>1oit8,  or  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  leader  and  many  of  faia 
b1  lowers. 

The  father  of  the  present  Mr  Stewart  of  Ardvorlich  knew  Rob 
Roy  intimately,  and  attended  his  funeral  in  17S6,  the  last  at  which 
a  piper  officiated  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire.  *  The  late  Mr 
Stewart  of  Bohallie,  Mr  Macnab  of  Inchewan,  and  sereral  gentleneii 
of  my  acquaintance,  also  knew  Rob  Roy  and  hia  family.  Alexander 
Stewart,  one  Df  his  followers,  afterwards  enlisted  in  the  Black  Watch* 
He  was  wounded  at  Fonteuoy,  and  dbcharged  with  a  pension  in  1746^ 
Some  time  after  this  period  he  was  engaged  by  my  grandmother, 
then  a  widow,  as  a  grieve  or  overseer  to  direct  and  taike  charge  of 
{tie  farm-servadts.  In  this  situation  he  proved  a  faithful  trust-worthy 
Mrvjnt,  and  was  by  my  father  continued  in  his  situation  till  his  death* 
He  told  many  anecdotes  of  Rob  Roy  and  his  party,  among  whom  be 
^as  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Bailie,  a  title  which  he  ever 
aft^r  tetained.  It  was  before  him  that  people  were  sworn,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  bind  them  to  secrecy. 

•  Robert  Macgregor  Campbell  f  was  a  younger  son  of  Donald  Maa* 
gregor  of  Giengyle,  in  Perthshire,  by  a  daughter  of  Campbell  of 
Gienlyon,  sister  of  the  individual  who  oomraanded  at  GleAco.:^    Ho 


*  The  pipers  on  tbeseecctsions  pUyed  asoletta  dirgfl^  wMeh  MfvedtfaeMBiepiaw 
pOM  M  bells  IB  tovriM,  organs  m  eburchei,  and  bands  of  music  at  militaiy  funmis 
«r  sxacutioBa.  The  difference  was  only  in  the  initnunents  used :  the  principle 
and  effect  were  tlie  sane  in  all.  This  ancient  custom  was  revived  three  years  ago 
at  the  funeral  of  a  most  exemplary,  patriarchal,  and  honourable  CMeftain,  the  lato 
SSr  John  Murray  Macgregor  of  Lanrick,  Baronet 

f  After  the  name  of  Macgrecor  was  soppresaed  by  act  of  FarliameDt  in  IMXSt,  in- 
dindaals  of  the  clan  assumed  tbe  names  of  the  chiefs  or  landlords  on  whose  estates 
tbey  lived,  or  adopted  the  names  of  such  men  of  rank  and  power  as  could  afford 
them  protection.  Thus,  Rob  Hoy,  took  the  name  of  his  fHend  and  protector  tbe 
Duke  of  Ai^li,  while  his  son  JaAies,  pvtfhiff  himself  uader  the  pnaieciiau  cf  tha 
fioDilv  of  Perth,  took  the  name  of  Dnumnoad.  This  cruel  and  degrading  fct  wi^ 
ivpeaied  in  1775.  Now  the  clan  Macgr^or  may  assume  and  sign  their  own  names 
to  bonds  and  deeds,  (formerly  no  document  signed  by  a  Macsregor  was  legal,}  but 
numbers  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  indulgence.  Many  Macgregore  hkre  not 
asttnned  their  origind  name. 

f  la  a  contract  of  amity  and  manreni  between  this  Donald  Mae|p^|ior  and  Jofah 
Buchanan  of  Amprior,  he  is  called  Colonel  la  this  0DBtract»  whichla  dated  9kk 
May  1603,  Colonel  Macgregor  beeodMs  bound  for  fainaalf,  and  for  all  those  dcH 
scended  of  his  famHy>  or  "  Pan  Duil  Cheire, "  to  support  Amprior  in  all  dilBcuU 
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was  born  tome  lime  between  1657  and  IGGO»  and  married  HelM 
Campbell  of  the  family  of  GJenfalloch.  As  cattle  was  at  that  period 
the  principal  marketable  produce  of  the  hills»  the  younger  sons  oF 
gentlemen  had  few  other  means  of  procuring  an  independent  subsist* 
•ooe,  than  by  engaging  in  this  sort  of  traffic.  At  an  early  period 
Rob  Roy  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  successful  drovers  in 
his  district.  Before  the  year  1707  he  had  purchased  of  the  family 
of  Montrose  the  lands  of  Craigrostane,  on  the  banks  of  LochlomonOi 
and  Iiad  relieved  some  heavy  debts  on  his  nephew's  estate  of  Gleiw 
gyle.  While  in  this  prosperous  state,  he  continued  respected  for  hi(| 
honourable  dealings  both  in  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands.  Previous 
10  the  Union  no  cattle  had  been  permitted  to  pass  the  English  border* 
As  a  boon  or  encouragement,  however,  to  conciliate  the  people  to 
that  measarOf  a  free  intercourse  was  allowed.  The  Marquii  of  iVf on* 
trose,  created  Duke  the  same  year,  and  one  of  the  most  jealous  parr 
lisans  of  the  Union,  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  priviiegep 
and  immediately  entered  into  partnership  with  Rob  Roy,  who  w$8  to 
purchase  the  cattle  and  drive  them  to  England  for  sale ;  the  Duke 
and  he  advancing  an  equal  sum,  (10,000  merks  each,  a  sum  which 
would  have  purchased  600  head  of  cattle  in  those  days,  when  the 
price  of  the  best  ox  or  covf^  was  seldom  twenty  sbillings),  all  tran^ 
actions  beyond  this  amount  to  be  on  credit.  The  purchases  having 
been  completed,  Macgregor  drove  them  to  England ;  but  so  manj 
people  bad  entered  into  a  similar  speculation,  that  the  market  wa9 
completely  overstocked,  and  the  cattle  sold  tox  much  less  tban  tmnf 
€oal.  Macgregor  returned  home,  and  went  to  the  Duke  to  settle  the 
account  of  their  partnership,  and  to  pay  the  n^oney  al^anced  witin 
the  deduction  of  the  loss.  The  Duke,  who  had  taken  Bf acgrf)gor!s 
bond  for  the  money,  it  is  said,  would  consent  to  no  deduction*  but 
insisted  on  principal  and  interest.  '^  In  that  case,  my  Lord,  "  said 
Macgregor,  '*  if  these  be  your  principles*  I  shall  not  make  it  my 
principle  to  pay  the  interest,  nor  my  interest  to  pay  the  principal ; 
so  if  your  Grace  do  no(  stand  your  share  of  the  loas,  you  shall  have 
no  money  from  me. "  On  this  they  separated*  No  settlement  of 
accounts  followed,  the  one  insisting  on  retaining  the  money  unlesi 
the  other  would  consent  to  bear  his  share  of  the  logs.  Nothing  d^ 
cisive  was  done  till  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  when  Rob  Roy  ^*  wae 
out,"  his  nephew  Glengyle  commanding'a  numerous  body  of  the  Ma^ 
gregors,  but  under  the  control  of  his  uncle's  superior  judgment  and 
experience.  On  this  occasion  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  share  of  the 
cattle  speculation  was  expended.  The  next  year  his  Grace  too^ 
legal  means  to  recover  his  money,  and  got  possession  of  the  lands  of 
Craigrostane  on  account  of  his  bond.  This  rendered  Macgregor  dee* 
perate.  Determined  that  his  Grace  should  not  enjoy  his  lands  with 
impunity,  he  collected  a  band  of  about  twenty  followerSi  declared 

tist  and  agatiwt  all  aggResora.  This  '*  CUui  Duil  Cheire*'  have  lately  been  brought 
to  notice,  at  the  «  Childreo  of  the  Mitt  **  of  a  celebrated  and  popular  work. 
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open  war  again»i  htm,  and  ^avc  up  his  old  course  of  rej^lar  droving* 
declaring  that  the  estate  of  Montrose  should,  in  future,  supply  him 
with  cattle*  and  that  he  would  make  the  Duke  rue  the  day  in  which 
he  had  quarrelled  with  him.  He  kept  his  word  ;  and  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  that  is,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  levied  regular  contributions 
on  the  Duke  and  his  tenants,  not  by  nightly  depredations  and  rob* 
beries,  but  in  broad  day,  and  in  a  systematic  manner  ;  at  an  appoint- 
ed time  making  a  complete  sweep  of  all  the  cattle  of  a  district ;  al- 
ways passing  over  those  not  belonging  to  the  Duke*s  estate,  as  weli 
as  the  estates  of  his  friends  and  adherents  :  And  having  previously 
given  notice  where  he  was  to  be  by  a  certain  day  with  his  cattle,  he 
was  met  there  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  he 
told  them  publicly.  These  meetings,  or  trystes,  as  they  were  called* 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  sometimes  the  cattle 
were  driven  south,  but  oftener  to  the  north  and  west,  where  the  in« 
fluence  of  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Argyll  protected  him. 

When  the  cattle  were  in  this  manner  driven  away,  the  tenants  paid 
no  rent,  so  that  the  Duke  was  the  ultimate  sufferer.  But  he  was 
.made  to  suffer  in  every  way.  The  rents  of  the  lower  or  cultivated 
farms  were  partly  paid  in  grain  and  meal,  which  was  generally  lodg* 
ed  in  a  s.tore- house  or  granary  called  a  girnal^  near  the  Loch  of  Mon- 
teith.  When  Macgregor  required  a  supply  of  meal,  he  sent  notice  to 
a  certain  number  of  the  Duke's  tenants  to  meet  him  at  the  girnal* 
on  a  certain  day^  with  their  horses  to  carry  home  his  meal.  They 
met  ^accordingly,  when  be  ordered  the  horses  to  be  loaded,  and,  gt?« 
ing  a  regular  receipt  to  his  Grace's  storekeeper  for  the  quantity  taken, 
he  marched  away,  always  entertaining  the  people  very  handsomely, 
and  careful  never  to  take  the  meal  till  it  had  been  lodged  in  the 
Duke's  store-house,  in  payment  of  rient.  When  the  money  rents 
were  paid,  Macgregor  frequently  attended.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mr 
Graham  of  Killearn  (the  factor)  had  collected  the  tenants  to  receive 
their  rents^  all  Rob  Roy's  men  happened  to  be  absent  except  Alex* 
ander  Stewart,  "  the  Bailie,"  whom  I  have^ already  mentioned.  With 
this  single  attendant,  he  descended  to  Chapellairoch,  where  the  fac- 
tor and*  the  tenants  were  assembled.  He  reached  the  house  after  it 
was  dark,  and,  looking  in  at  a  window,  saw  Killearn,  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  the  tenants,  with  a  bag  full  of  money,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  was  in  the  act  of  depositing  in  a  press  or  cupboard ;  at 
the  same  time  saying,  that  he  would  cheerfully  give  all  in  the  bag  for 
Rob  Roy's  head.  This  notification  was  not  lost  on  the  outside  visi* 
tor,  who  instantly  gave  orders  in  a  lotid  voice  to  place  two  men  at 
each  window,  two  at  each  corner,  and  four  at  each  of  two  doors,  thua 
-appearing  to  have  twenty  men.  Immediately  the  door  opened,  and 
he  walked  in  with  his  attendant  close  behind,  each  armed  with  a 
sword  in  his  right  and  a  pistol  in  his  lefY  hand,  and  with  dirks  and 
pistols  slung  in  their  belts,  The  company  started  up,  but  he  re- 
quested them  to  sit  down,  as  his  business  was  only  with  Killearn, 
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whom  he  ordered  to  hand  down  the  bsg  and  put  it  on  the  table. 
When  this  was  done,  he  desired  the  money  to  be  counted  and  proper 
receipts  to  be  drawn  out,  certifying  that  he  had  received  the  money 
from  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  agent,  as  the  Duke^s  property,  the  ten* 
ants  having  paid  their  rents,  so  that  no  after  demand  could  be  made 
against  them,  on  account  of  this  transaction  ;  and  finding  that  some 
of  the  people  had  not  obtained  receipts,  he  desired  the  factor  to 
grant  them  immediately,  **  to  show  his  Grace,  *'  said  he,  '^  that  it  ts 
from  him  I  take  the  money,  and  not  from  these  honest  men  who  have 
paid  him.''  Afler  the  whole  was  concluded,  he  ordered  supper, 
saying,  that  as  he  had  got  the  purse,  it  was  proper  he  should  pay  tfYe 
bill ;  and  after  they  had  drank  heartily  together  fbr  several  hours,  he 
called  his  bailie  to  produce  his  dirk  and  lay  it  naked  on  the  table. 
Killearn  was  then  sworn,  that  he  wQu!d  not  move  from  that  spot  for 
an  hour  after  the  departure  of  Macgregor^  who  thus  cautioned  him  : 
**  If  you  break  your  oath,  you  know  what  you  are  to  expect, in  the 
next  world,  and  in  this,  '*  pointing  to  his  dirk.  He  then  walked  awaVi 
and  was  beyond  pursuit  before  the  hour  expired. 

At  another  coliectiop  of  rents  by  the  same  gentleman,  Macgregor 
made  his  appearance,  and  carried  him  away  with  his  servants,  to  (» 
small  island  in  Loch  Catrine  ;  and  having  kept  him.  there  for  several 
days,  entertaining  him  in  the  best  manner,  9fi  a  Duke's  representk« 
tive  ought  to  be,  he  dismissed  him>  with  the  usual  receipts  and  com* 

f aliments  to  his  Grace.     In  this  manner  did  this  extraordinary  man 
ive,  in  open  violation  and  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  died  peaceably 
in  his  bed  when  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.     His  funeral  was  attend- 
ed by  all  the  country  round,  high  an4  low,  the  Duke  of  Mon\rbse 
and  his  immediate  friends  only  excepted,     How  such  things  could 
happen  at  so  late  a  period  must  appear  incredible ;  and  this,  too, 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  garrisons  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  and 
^he  populous  city  of  Glasgow ;  find,  Indeed,  with  a  small  garrison 
,  stationed  at  Inversnaid,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  on  the  estate 
which  had  belonged  to  Macgregor,  for  the  express  purpose' of  check- 
ing Vs  depredations.     Tlie  truth  is,  the  thing  could  not  have  hap- 
'ucned,  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  man's  character; 
for,  with  all  his  lawless  spoliations  and  unremitting  acts  of  vengeance 
and  robbery  against  the  Montrose  family,  he  had  not  an  enemy  in 
\  the  poqntry,  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  infiuence.     Me  never  hurt 
or  meddled  with  the  property  of  a  poor  man^  and,^  as  I  have  stated, 
was  always  careful  that  his  great  enemy  should  be  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  sufierer.  .Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  was  quite  impossiM^ 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  enterprise,  address,  intrepidity,  and  vi- 
gilance, he  could  have  long  escaped  in  a  populous  country,  with  a 
warlike  people  well  qualified  to  execute  any  daring  exploit,  such  af 
the  seizure  of  this  man,  had  they  been  his  enemies,  and  billing  to 
undertake  it.     Instead  of  which,  lie  lived  socially  among  them,  that 
is,  as  socially  as  an  outlaw,  always  under  a  certain  degree  of  alarm. 
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could  do» — giving  tlie  education  of  gentlemen  to  his  8on«,  *  frequeat- 
ing  the  ihost  populous  towns,  and  whether  in  Edinburgh,  Perth,  cmt 
Glasgow,  equally  safb;  at  the  same  time  that  he  displayed  great 
and  masterly  address  in  avoiding,  or  caUing  for  public  notice. 

These  instances  of  his  address  struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  the 
troops,  whom  he  often  defeated  and  out-generalled.  One  of  these 
instances  occurred  in  Breadalbane,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  and  Torty 
chosen  men  sent  out  after  him.  The  party  crossed  through  Glen* 
falloch  to  Tynedrum,  and  Macgregor,  who  had  correct  informatioii 
of  all  their  movements,  was  with  a  party  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. He  put  himself  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  with  a  bag 
of  meal  hung  on  his  back,  (in  those  days,  alms  were  always  bestowed 
in  produce),  went  to  the  inn  at  Tynedrum  where  the  party  was  quar- 
tered, walked  into  the  kitchen  with  great  seeming  indifference,  anA 
sat  down  among  the  soldiers.  They  soon  found  the  beggar  a  live- 
ly, sarcastic  fellow,  and  began  to  attempt  some  practical  jokes 
upon  him.  Me  pretended  to  be  very  angry,  and  threatened  to  in- 
form Rob  Roy,  who  would  quickly  show  them  they  were  not  to  give, 
with  impunity,  such  usage  to  a  poor  and  harmless  person.  He  was 
immediately  asked  what  he  knew  of  Rob  Roy,  and  if  he  could  tell 
where  he  was.  On  his  answering  that  he  knew  him  well,  and  where 
he  was,  the  sergeant  informed  the  officer,  who  immediately  sent  for 
him. 

After  some  conversation,  the  beggar  consented  to  accompany  them 
to  Cnanlarich,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  he  said  Rob  Roy  and  his 
men  were,  and  that  he  believf  d  their  arms  were  lodged  in  one  house^ 
while  they  were  sitting  in  another.  He  added,  that  Rob  Roy  was 
friendly  and  sometimes  joked  with  him,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of 
his  table  ;  and,  *'  when  it  is  dark,  ^'  said  he,  "  I  will  go  forward,  you 
will  follow  in  half  an  hour,  and,  when  near  the  house,  rush  on,  place 
your  men  at  the  back  of  the  house,  ready  to  seize  oti  the  arms  of  the 
flighlandcrs,  while  you  shall  go  round  to  tlie  front  with  the  sergeant 

*  One  of  his  sons,  who  died  not  many  years  ago,  was  very  young  at  his  lathei^s 
daath,  and  did  not  receive  so  good  an  education  as  his  brothers.     Another  aon, 
JauMB  Dronunond  JMacgregor,  was  implicated  with  bis  brother  Itobcrt  in  carrying 
off  by  force  a  rich  widow,  whom  be  afterwards  married.     For  this  crime  they  were 
tried  and  condemned.     Rol)ert  was  executed  in  1753.     His  eiccuiion  is  thus  no- 
ticed in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  7lh  February  1753:  ••  Yesterday  Robert  Mac- 
tfrefor  Campbell,  alias  Rob  Roy  Ogg,  was  executed  in  the  Grass  Market,  for  tbo 
ibnably  carrying  away  of  th6  deceased  Mrs  Jean  Keay,  heiress  of  Edenbelly ;  he  was 
l^enteely  dressed,  and  read  on  a  volume  of  Gother*sVVorks  from  the  prison  to  the  place 
of  execution. "     James  escaped  from  prison,  and  fled  to  France,  where  he  lived  in 
great  poverty ;  but,  being  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  address,  he  was  offered 
a  sum  of  money  for  communicating  intelligence — in  short,  to  be  employed  as  a  spy 
lor  the  French  Government.   An  idea  of  his  education,  and  of  his  principles,  may  be 
liotrmed  from  some  letters  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  I81B,  and  from 
bis  rejection  of  an  employment  which  he  cousidered  dishonourable  in  itself,  and  de> 
trimental  to  the  good  of  his  country,  although  banibhed  from  it,  and  having  little 
prospect  of  being  ever  permitted  to  return.    He  died  in  France  in  great  poverty, 
Mog  chiefly  6i]q>ported  by  aoaie  banevolept  eounti^men. 
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and  tiro  ncot  wtHk  itt,  and  call  out  tbiU  tbe  vbole  are  your  priion- 
erg ;  aiul  don't  be  surprised  aithough  you  see  loe  at  the  head  of  the 
company. "  As  tbey  marched  od,  they  bad  to  pass  a  rapid  streani 
at  Dalrie»  a  spot  celebrated  on  account  of  the  defeat  of  Robert 
Bruce,  by  Macdougal  of  Lorn,  in  the  year  1306.  Here  the  soldiers 
asked  their  merry  friend  the  befrirar  to  carry  them  through  on  hi^ 
hack.  This  he  did,  sometimes  taking  two  at  a  time  tiJl  he  took'  the 
whole  over,  demanding  a  penny  from  each  for  his  trouble.  When  it 
was  dark  they  pushed  on,  (the  beggar  having  gone  before),  the.ofG* 
cer  following  the  directions  of  his  guide,  and  darting  into  the  house 
with  the  sergeant  and  three  soldiers.  They  had  hardly  time  to  look 
to  the  end  of  the  table  where  they  saw  the  beggar  standing,  when 
the  door  was  shut  behiod  them,  und  they  were  instantly  pinioned, 
two  men  standing  on  each  side,  holding  pistols  to  their  ears,  and  de- 
claring that  they  were  dead  men  if  they  uttered  a  word.  The  beggar 
then  went  out  and  called  in  two  more  men,  who  were  instantly  se* 
cured,  and  in  the  same  manner  with  the  whole  party.  Having  been 
disarmed,  they  were  placed  under  a  strong  guard  till  morning,  when 
be  gave  them  a  plentiful  breakfast,  and  released  them  on  parole,  (the 
Bailie  attending  with  his  dirk,  over  which  the  officer  gave  his  parole), 
to  return  immediately  to  their  garrison,  without  attempting  any  thing 
more  at  this  time.  This  promise  Rob  Roy  made  secure,  by  keeping. 
their  arms  and  ammunition  as  lawful  prize  of  war. 

Some  time  afler  this,  the  same  officer  was  again  sent  in  pursuit  of  this 
noted  character,  probably  to  retrieve  his  former  mishap.  In  this  ex- 
pedition he  was  more  fortunate,  for  he  took  two  of  the  freebooters 
prisoners  in  the  higher  parts  of  Breadalbane,  near  the  scene  ot  the 
former  exploit,  but  the  conclusion  was  nearly  similar.  He  loitt  no* 
time  in  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Perth,  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting bis  prisoners  in  jail ;  but  Rob  Roy  was  equally  alert  in  pursuit. 
His  men  marched  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  soldiers,  who  kept  along 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Tay,  while  tfaci 
others  kept  close  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  anxiously  looking  for  an  op- 
portunity to  dash  down  and  rescue  their  comrades,  if  they  saw  4iny 
cemissneiis  or  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  offered,  and  the  party  had  passed  Tay  Bridge,  -near  which 
tliey  halted  and  slept.  Macgregor  now  saw  that  something  must' 
soon  be  done  or  never,  as  they  would  speedily  gain  the  Low  country 
and  be  out  of  his  reach.  In  the  course  of  the  night  he  procured  a 
number  of  goat-skins  and  cords,  with  which  he  dressed  himself  and 
his  party  in  the  wildest  manner  possible,  and,  pushing  forward  before 
daylight,  took  post  near  the  road  side,  in  a  thick  wood  below  Grand- 
tully  Castle.  When  the  soldiers  came  in  a  line  with  the  party  in  am- 
bush, the  Highlanders,  with  one  leap,  darted  down  upon  them,  utter- 
ing such  yells  and  shouts,  as,  along  with  their  frightful  appearance,  so 
confounded  the  soldiers,  that  they  were  overpowered  and  disarmed 
without  a  man  being  hurt  on  either  side.  |lob  Roy  kept  the  arms 
and  ammunition,  relea5ed  the  soldiers,  and  marched  away  in  triumph 
with  his  rescued  men. 
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The  terror  of  his  name  was  much  inareaaod  bj  .exfrioilalika  tbeici 
#bidi,  perhaps,  Jost  nothing  hy  the  telitog,  as  the  s^ridiaia  w#uid  aol 
probably  be  inclined  to  diminish  the  danger  and  fiitigues  of  a  duty  in 
which  they  were  so  often  defeated.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
the  stories  preserved  and  related  of  this  man  and  his  actipnsi  whieh 
were  always  daring  and  well  contrived,  often  success&d,  but  aevev 
directed  against  the  poor,  nor  prompted  by  revenge,  exeept  agaiml 
the  Duke  of  MontroeOf  and  without  an  instance  of  bloodshed  ooos* 
mitted  by  any  of  his  party,  except  in  their  own  defence.*  In  his 
war  against  the  Montrose  family  he  was  supported  and  abetted  by 
l!he  Duke  of  Argyll,  from  whom  he  always  received  shelter  when 
hard  pressed,  or,  to  use  a  hunting  term,  when  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  earthed  by  the  troops,  f  These  two  powerful  families  were 
still  rivals,  although  Montrose  had  left  the  Tories  and  joined  Argyll 
and  the  Whig  interest.  It  is  said  that  Montrose  reproached  ArgyU 
in  the  House  of  Peers  with  protecting  the  robber  Rob  Roy,  when 
the  latter,  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  address,  parried  off  the  ac* 
cusation,  (which  he  could  not  deny),  by  jocularly  answering^  that,  if 
he  protected  a  robber,  the  other  supported  and  fed  him« 
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• 

"  This  man  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  French  service,  and  came 
over  to  Scotland  in  the  year  174>5.  From  his  large  size  he  was  oall* 
ed  Sergeant  Mor.  Having  no  settled  abode»  and  dreading  the  can* 
sequence  of  having  served  in  the  army  of  France,  and  of  being  after- 
wards engaged  in  the  Rebellion,  he  formed  a  party  of  outlaws,  and 
took  up  his  residence  among  the  mountains  between  the  coaoties  of 
Ferthf  Inverness,  and  Argyle.  While  he  plundered  the  cattle  of 
those  whom  he  called  his  enemies,  he  protected  the  property  of  hi« 
friends,  and  frequently  made  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Lowlanda 
purchase  his  forbearance  by  the  payment  of  Black  MaiL  Many 
stories  are  told  of  this  man.  On  one  occasion  he  met  with  an  officer 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort- William  on  the  mountains  of  Lochaber.^  Tbye- 
officer  told  him  that  he  suspected  he  bad  lost  his  way,  and,  having  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  garrison,  was  afraid  of  meeting  the  Ser- 
geant Mor ;  he,  therefore,  requested  that  the  stranger  would  accom- 
pany him  on  his  road.  The  other  agreed  ;  and,  while  they  walked 
on,  they  talked  much  of  the  Sergeant  and  his  feats,  the  officer  using 

*  It  is  said  that  the  last  rencounter  Macgregor  had  was  a  duel  witli  Mr  Stewart 
of  Ankbtel.  They  fought  with  the  broad  sword.  Magregor  being  then  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  very  corpulent,  gave  up  the  contest,  after  receiving  a  cut  in 
the  chin. 
-  f  A  cave  under  Craigrostane,  and  close  to  Lochlomondi  is  pointed  out  as  one  of 
his  hiding  places.  If,  contrary  to  tl>e  general  opinion  of  the  people,  he  ever  lived 
In  caves,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  make  choice  of  such  an  one  as  that  at 
Craigrostane,  whence  an  escape  would  be  impossible  if  an  enemy  discovered  the 
hiding  place,  and  guarded  the  entrance.  Rob  Roy  was  not  a  man  likely  to  trust 
bimseu  in  such  a  pUce  on  any  emergency,  or  danger  from  an  enemy. 


f^tfiHNtt  wMi'Ms^hsme,  calKttghim  robber,  murderer.—*'  Stop 
tiiere,"  fnttfrmpred  hi«  companion,  '*  he  does  indeed  take  tbe  cattle 
itf  tbe  Whigfl  alMl  SaHUnachs,  bi;tt  neither  he  nor  his  kearnachs  ever 
iliedinnocent  blood  ;  except  once,  **  added  he,  '*  that  I  was  anfor- 
Iwrtace  at  Braemar,  when  a  man  was  killed,  but  I  immediatelj  order* 
td  th^  creack  (the  spoil)  to  be  abandoned,  and  left  to  the  owners,  re- 
troating  as  fast  as  we  could  after  ftuch  a  misfortune. "  **  You,  *'  says 
theoflicer,  **  what  had  you  to  do  with  the  affair  ?  "  **  I  am  John  Dhu 
Cameron — I  am  the  Sergeant  Mor ;  there  is  the  road  to  Inverlochay 
-—you  cannot  how  mistake  it.     You  and  your  money  are  safe.     Tell 

?>ur  gOTemor  to  send  in  future  a  more  wary  messenger  for  his  gold, 
ell  him  also,  that,  although  an  outlaw,  and  forced  to  live  on  the 
public,  I  am  a  soldier  as  well  as  himself,  a.nd  would  despise  taking 
his  gold  from  a  defenceless  man  who  confided  in  me. "  The  officer 
lost  no  time  in  reaching  the  garrison,  and  never  forgot  the  adven- 
tare,  which  he  frequently  related. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  Sergeant  Mor  was  betrayed  by  a  treach* 
eroas  friend,  and  taken  by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Sir  Hector)  Munro.  This  happened  at  the  farm  of 
Dunan,  in  Rannoch,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  safety, 
till  that  night,  when  it  is  said  that  his  landlord  sent  notice  to  Lieu* 
tenant  Munro,  who  was  stationed  two  miles  distant.  Cameron  slept 
in  a  bam,  his  arms  having,  as  was  supposed,  been  secretly  removecU 
by  bis  false  friend.  He  was  found  asleep,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  in 
and  seized  him  ;  but,  being  a  powerful  man,  he  shook  them  all  off, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  door,  where  he  was  overpowered  by  those 
on  the  outside.  He  threw  off  one  of  the  soldiers  with  such  force 
i^itist  the  wall  of  the  barn,  that  he  was  long  disabled  by  the  bruises* 
Cameron  was  carried  to  Perth,  and  tried  before  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary for  the  murder  in  Braemar,  and  various  acts  of  theft  and  cattle 
stealing.  '  One  of  these  acts  of  theft  was  stealing  from  the  Duke  of 
Acholi's  parks  at  Blair  two  wedders,  which  the  party  killed  for  food, 
on  their  retreat  from  Braemar.  Cameron  was  executed  at  Perth  oq 
the  23d  df  November  175S,  and  hung  in  chains. 
•  It  was  then  the  practice,  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  to  call  the 
Doomster  (an  officer  so  called)  into  Court  after  sentence  of  death 
was  passed,  to  place  his  hand  on  the  head  uf  the  criminal,  as  a  token 
that  he  was  in  future  to  be  under  his  care.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  present  at  this  trial,  informed  me,  that  when  the  Doomster  ap- 
proached the  Sergeant  Mor,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Keep  the  caitiff  off, 
let  him  not  touch  me;**  and  stretching  his  arms  as  if  to  strike,  the 
Doomster  was  so  terrified  by  hi:i  look,  action,  and  voice,  that  he 
shrunk  back,  and  retired  from  the  Court,  without  going  through  the 
usual  ceremony. 

I,  Page  71. 
Beague,  in  his  History  of  the  Scotch  Campaigns  of  is^s  and 
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1549,  describing  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  which  the  Scots  irere  de« 
ieatedy  says,  *^  The  Highlanders,  who  show  their  courage  on  all  oc** 
casions^  gave  proof  of  their  conduct  at  this  time,  for  they  kept  to* 
gether  in  one  body,  and  made  a  very  handsome  and  orderly  retreat. 
They  are  armed  with  broad  swords,  large  bows,  and  targets. " 

•*  The  armour,''  says  the  author  of  **  Certayne  Matters,  *'  in  I597» 
*'  with  which  they  covered  their  bodies  in  times  of  war,  is  an  iron 
bonnet,  and  halberzion  fide  almost  even  with  their  heels ;  the  wea- 
pons against  their  enemies  are  bows  and   arrows ;  they  fi^ht  with 
broad  swords  and  axes;  in  place  of  a  drum  they  use  a  bagpipe; 
they  delight  much  in  music,  hut  chit  fly  in  harps  and  clairsslioea 
{dairsach  is  the  Gaelic  for  harp)  of  their  own  fashion. ''    The  author 
of''  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier/'  speaking  of  the  Highlandr«  in  the  Scotch 
army  under  General  Leslie  in  16i0,  says,  **  I  confess  the  soldiers 
made  a  very  uncouth  figure,  especially  the  Highlanders;  theoddness 
and  barbarity  of  their  garb  and  arms  seemed  to  have  something  in  it 
remarkable.      They  were  generally  tall  swinging- looking  fellows ; 
their  swords  were  extravagantly  broad  ;  and  they  carried  large  wooden 
targets,  large  enough  to  cover  the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies.  Their 
dress  was  antique  as  the  rest ;  a  flat  cap  on  their  heads,  called  by 
them  a  bonnet,  long  hanging  sleeves  behind,  and  their  doublets, 
breeches,  and  stockings,  of  a  stuff  they  called  plaid,  striped  acroua 
red  and  yellow,  with  short  cloaks  of  the  same.  These  fellows  looked, 
when  drawn  out,  like  a  regiment  of  Merry  Andrews,  ready  for  Bar« 
tholomew  fair.     They  are  in  companies  all  of  a  name,  and  therefore 
call  one  another  by  his  Christian  name,  as  Jnmes,  John,  Rob,  and 
Allister,  that  is  Alexander,  and  the  like  ;  and  they  scorn  to  be  com- 
manded but  by  one  of  their  own  clan  or  family.     They  are  all  gen- 
tlemen, and  proud  enough  to  be  kings.     The  meanest  fellow  among 
them  is  as  tenacious  of  his  honour  as  the  best  nobleman  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  will  6ght  and  cut  one  another's  throats  for  every  trifling 
affront ;  hut  to  their  own  chiefs  or  lairds  they  are  the  willingest  and 
most  obedient  fellows  in  nature.     To  give  them  their  due,  were  their 
skill  and  exercise  and  discipline  proportioned  to  their  courage,  they 
would  make  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.     They  have  large  bodiesi 
and  prodigious  strong,  and  two  qualities  above  all  other  nations,  viz. 
hardy  to  endure  fatigue,  hunger,  cold,  and  hardships,  and  wonder- 
fully swifl  of  foot.     The  latter  is  such  an  advantage  in  the  field,  that 
I  know  none  like  it,  for  if  they  conquer,  no  enemy  c.-in  escape  them, 
and  if  they  run,  even  the  horse  can  hardly  overtake  them.     There 
were  some  of  them,  as  I  observed  before,  went  out  in  parties  with 
their  horse.     There  were  3,000  or  4,000  of  these  in  the  Scotch 
army,  armed  only  with  swords  and  targets,  and  in  their  belts  some  of 
them  had  a  pistol,  but  no  musqucts  at  that  time  among  them.     But 
there  were  also  a  great  many  Scotch  regiments  of  disciplined  men, 
who>  by  their  carrying  their  amis,  looked  as  if  they  understood  their 
business,  and  by  their  faces,  thai  they  durst  see  an  enemy. " 
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Two  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  among  the 
last  instances  of  bowmen  being  employed  in  the  Highlands.  Afler 
a  long  and  protracted  feud  between  the  Lairds  of  Mackintosh  and 
LochieU  commencing  in  a  claim  of  the  former  to  lands  held  by  the 
latter,  Mackintosh,  to  enforce  his  claim,  raised  his  clan,  and  assist- 
ed  by  the  Macphersons,  marched  to  Lochaber  with  1,500  men.  He 
was  met  by  Lochiel  with  1,200  men,  of  whom  300  were  Macgregors. 
About  300  were  armed  with  bows.  When  preparing  to  engage,  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  who  was  nearly  related  to  both  chiefs,  came  in 
sight,  with  500  men,  and  sent  them  notice,  that  if  either  of  them  re- 
fused to  agree  to  the  terms  which  he  had  to  propose,  he  would  throw 
his  force  into  the  opposite  scale.  This  was  a  strong  argument,  and 
not  easily  refuted.  After  some  hesitation,  bis  offer  of  mediation  was 
accepted,  and  the  feud  amicably  and  finally  settled. 

The  other  instance  happened  about  the  same  time,  in  a  contest  be- 
ween  the  Macdonalds  of  Glenco  and  the  Ureadalbanc  men.  The 
former  being  on  tlieir  return  from  a  foray  in  the  low  country,  at- 
tempted to  pass  through  Breadalbane  without  giving  due  notice, 
or  paying  the  accustomed  compliment  to  the  Earl,  who,  a  short  time 
previous,  had  been  raised  to  that  rank.  A  number  of  his  Lord6hip's 
followers,  and  a  great  many  others,  who  were  assembled  at  the  castJe* 
of  Finlarig  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  the  family,  en- 
raged at  this  insult,  instantly  rushed  to  arms,  and  following  the  Mac- 
donalds, with  more  ardour  than  prudence,  attacked  them  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  north  from  the  village  of  Killin,  where  they  had  taken  post 
to  defend  their  cattle.  The  assailants  were  driven  back  with  great 
loss,  principally  caut^ed  by  the  arrows  of  the  Lochaber  men.  It  is 
said  that  nineteen  young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Caftipbell,  imme- 
diate descendants  of  the  family,  fell  on  that  day.  Colonel  Menzies 
of  Culdares,  who  had  been  an  active  partisan  under  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll  and  the  Covenanters  in  the  civil  wars,  and  whose  prudent  ad- 
vice of  attacking  in  flank  the  hot-headed  youth  despised,  had  nine 
arrow  wounds  in  his  legs  and  thighs.  Thc^e  wounds  he  received  in 
retreating  across  the  river  Lochy,  and  when  ascending  the  bill  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Though  the  arrows  were  well  aimed, 
they  lost  much  of  their  force  by  the  distance ;  consequently  the 
wounds  were  slight. 

The  yew  was  the  common  material  of  the  bows  of  the  Highlanders, 

**  who  drew. 
And  almost  joined  the  horns  of  the  tough  yuw.  *' 

Within  the  church-yard  of  Fortingal,  Perthshire,  the  ruins  of  an 
enormous  yew-tree  still  remain.  The  stem  is  now  separated  into  two 
parts  ;  the  principal,  although  only  a  mere  shell,  the  centre  being  en- 
tirely decayed,  measures  thirty-two  feet  in  circumference.  Colonel 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  and  my  grandfather,  used  to  say,  that  when 
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they  were  boys,  (about  the  year  1725,)  the  parts  now  aeparated  were 
united,  when  the  whole  stem  measured  fifty-six  feet  in  circumference. 
This  venerable  relic,  which  appears  so  respectable  in  its  decay,  has 
eafiered  much  from  delapidations.  Tradition  says,  that  warriors,  at 
one  time,  cut  their  bows  from  it ;  latterly  dirk-makers,  shoemakers, 
and  others,  made  handles  from  it  for  their  dirks,  awls,  and  other  in- 
libruments ;  and  it  has  suflered  greatly  from  the  curiosity  of  modem 
teoristf.  ' 

In  the  original  charter  for  building  the  church  of  Perone,  in  Plc- 
cardy  dated  in  the  year  684,  a  clause  was  inserted,  directing  the  pro- 
per preservation  of  a  yew«tree,  which  was  in  existence  in  the  year 
1790,  nearly  1100  years  after  this  notice  of  it  in  the  charter, — a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  durability  of  this  species  of  wood. 

L,  Page  79. 

Within  these  few  years,  an  ophiion  has  prevailed,  that  the  truti 
b  the  ancient  garb  of  the  Highlanders,  and  that  the  plaid,  kilt,  and 
boiinet,  are  of  modem  invention.     This  opinion,  adopted  by  many, 
is  supported  by  a  writer  in  the  Scots  Magazine  of  1798.     This  an* 
tbor  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  plaid  and  philibeg  must  be  modern^ 
and  assigns,  as  a  reason,  that  they  are  not  mentioned  by  ancient  atr« 
thdrj;  and  that»  in  all  monumental  figures  and  statues  of  the  an* 
cient  Icihgs  of  Ireland,  the  kilt  never  appears  as  part  of  their  garb* 
But  88  those  authors  generally  wrote  in  Latin,  the  words  plaid  and 
k&lt could  not  probably  be  expressed  in  appropriate  terms  ;  and  as  the 
Irish  kings  were- not  Highlanders,  there  appears  no  good  reason  fbf 
aiipposin^  that  they  should  be  represented  in  kllt9*     The  author  off 
^iMbmoirsof  a  Cavalier"  says,  that  a  body  of  4,000  Htghlarfd^tv, 
whom  be  saiv  with  the  Scotch  army  in  1640,  wore  fiat  caps  on  their 
beads,  called  by  ihem  bonnets,  long  hanging  sleeves  behind,  and  their 
doublets,  breeches^  and  stockings,  of  a  kind  of  stuff  they  called  plaids, 
striped  across,  red,   green,  and  yellow,  with  shoi't  doakis  of  the 
same."     Now,  as  this  author  mentions  neither  truis  nor  HH,  k  might 
be  supposed  that  those  articles  of  dress  were  not  iii  use  so  late  as 
the  teif^n  of  Charles  I.,  that  breeches  only  were  ^ofrn,  and  that 
truis  and  kilt  were  adapted  since  that  period  ;  although  it  is  well 
known  that  the  truis  is  a  very  ancient,  but  not  the  only  ancient,  drtsi 
of  tlie  Caledonians.     Bea<rue,  in  liis  History  of  the  Campaigns  in 
Scotland  in  1548  and  1549,  printed  in  Paris,  in  1556,  states,  thilt  aft 
the  siege  of  Haddington,  in  1549,  '*  tliey  (the  Scotch  army)  were 
followed  by  the  Highlanders,  and  these  last  go  almost  tiaked  ;  iktsf 
have  painted  waistcoats,  and  a  sort  of  wollen  covering,  variously  co^ 
loured. "     As  the  author  wrote  in  French,  perhaps  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  terms  tartan,  plaid,  and  kilt,  and  as  the  people  wore  painted 
waiscoats  and  coloured  coverings^  it  is  probable,  that,  if  tliey  had  bad 
the  addition  of  truis,  thty  would  not  have  been  descrityed  as  "  almost 
naked."     The  author  of"  Ccrtayne  Mattw"  Kftys,  that  in  his  days, 
(prcviou;s  to  1597),  '*  they  (the  Highlander^))  delighted  much  in  mar* 
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Ued  clothes,  tpecially  that  has  long  stripes  of  suodrie  colours ;  their 
predecessors  used  short  mantlet  ol*  divers  colours,  sondrie  vays  di« 
vided. "  The  author  first  naemioned  states,  that  plaids  and  tat^kan 
qame  from  Flanders  to  the  Lov^landa  of  Scotland,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  thence  passed  to  the  Flighlands ;  but  is  it  certain  that 
tartan  was  known  in  Flanders,  and  that  tartan  and  the  kilt  werd  worn 
kx  the  Lowlands,  before  their  supposed  passage  to  the  mountains  I  But 
allowing,  wliat  is  very  improbable,  that  the  fashion  of  striped  and 
▼arkgjsted  cloches,  or  tartan,  came  from  Flanders,  it  must  have  been 
much  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century  ;  lor  we  find  by  the  chartu- 
laries  of  the  Episcopal  See  of  Aberdeen,  lately  edited  by  John  Gra- 
ham Dalyel,  £<q.  that  the  statutes  or  canons  of  the  Soottish  church, 
in  the  years  124-2  and  1249,  and  the  ordinances  and  regulations  of 
the  See  of  Aberdeen,  1256,  directs  that  all  ecclesiastics  be  suitably 
apparelled,  avoiding  red^  gteen^  stripped  clothings  and  their  garments 
not  to  be  shorter  than  to  the  middle  of  the  leg*  Now,  this  red  green 
striped  clothing  must  have  been  tartan,  and  the  foribidden  garnlent 
worn  shorter  than  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  kik. 

But,  to  return  to  the  article  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  it  is  stated,  that: 
the  garb  is  called  *'  beggarly,  effeminate^  (this,  I  apprehend,  is  rather 
an  unexpected  characteristic,)  grossly  indecent  and  absurd,  **  to  say 
nothing  of  the  tasteless  regularity  and  '*  vulgar  glare  qf  Untan. ''  ^ 
The  colours  of  the  tartan  do  no^  appear  zo  red  and  glaring  as  She 
peers'  robesi  the  military  uniforms,  or  the  rt>yal  tivery,< which  there*^ 
fore  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  vulgar,  considering  those  whfd 
wear  them.  But  this  author's  reaiarks  deserve  do  attention.';  and  as 
Off  the  whole,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  people,  at  so  lale  a  period] 
would  assume  a  garb  totally  unknown  in  the  world,  and  in  iheir  cold 
climate  put  away  the  warm  breeches,  and  expose  half  their  body  to 
the  blast,  there  are  the  better  grounds  for  the  undivided  ofaaion  df 
U^e  people  themselves,  that  as  far  back  as  they  have  any  tradition, 
the  truis,,  ^reacAanna^^/?/,  (the  kilted  plaid,)  and  philibeg,  have  ever 
been  the  dress  of  the  Highlanders.  The  truis  were  used  by  gentle* 
ipaen  on  horjseback,  and  by  others  as  they  were  inclined,  but  .the 
^mmon  garb  of  the  people  was  the  plaid  and  kilt.  This  was  the 
usual  dress  down  till  the  act  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  garb. 
When  gentlemen  travelled  southward,  it  was  generally  on  horseback, 
consequently  they  wore  the  truis,  and  were  often  in  armour ;  of  course 
the  Lowlanders  would  the  more  readily  notice  the  former  as  a  pro* 
■linent  part  of  the  mountain  garb,  and  describe  it  aocordingly.f 

*  One  of  die  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  age,  Mr  West,  late  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  dtHefs  finom  this  opiaion.  He  has  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
blepdifig  and  arranffemeat  of  the  colours,  and  considers^  **  that  great  art  (that  ii  to 
say,  much  knowle<^  of  the  principles  (^  colouring  with  pleasing  eflect)  has  been 
displayed  in  the  composition  of  the  tartans  of  several  clans,  regarding  them  in  ge« 
neral  as  specimens  of  natural  taste,  something  analogous  to  the  affecting,  but  artless 
ttndnft  of  the  netife  music  of  Scotland.  *' 

f  My  great-graad-fatber*s  portrait  is  in  com]^ete  annour,  witfi  a  full-bottomed 
wig  reaching  down  nearly  to  his  waist,  according  to  the  fashion  of  King  William's 
and  Queen  Anne^s  reigns.     This  portrait  was  painted  in  London,  where  he  never 
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^TuE  weddings  wero  the  delight  of  all  ages.  Persons  from  ten 
years  of  age  to  four  score  attended  them.  Some  weeks  previous  to 
the  marriage-day,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  round  their  respec- 
tive friends,  to  the  distance  of  many  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  invit- 
iDg  them  to  the  wedding.  To  repay  this  courtesy,  the  matroos  of 
the  invited  families  returned  the  visit  within  a  few  days,  always  well 
supplied  with  presents  of  beef,  hams,  butter,  cheese,  spirits,  malt,  and 
whatever  they  thought  necessary  for  the  ensuing  fe.ist.  These,  with' 
what  the  guests  paid  for  their  entertainment,  and  the  gifts  presented 
the  day  after  the  marriage,  were  often  so  considerable,  as  to  contrt* 
bute  much  to  th'e  future  settlement  of  the  young  couple.  On  the 
wedding-morning,  the  bridegroom,  escorted  by  a  party  of  friends, 
and  preceded  by  pipers,  commenced  a  round  of  morning  calls,  to  re- 
mind their  invited  friends  of  their  engagements.  Thi:i  circuit  some- 
times occupied  several  hours,  and  as  many  joined  the  party,  it  might 
perhaps  be  increased  to  some  hundreds,  when  they  returned  to  the 
bridegroom's  house.  The  bride  went  a  similar  round  among  her  frienda. 
The  bridegroom  gave  a  dinner  to  his  friends,  and  the  bride  to  hers.' 
During  the  whole  day,  the  fiddlers  and  pipers  were  in  constant  em- 
ployment. The  fiddlers  played  to  the  dancers  in  the  house,  and  the 
pfpers  to  those  in  the  field.  *  The  ceremony  was  generally  performed 
after  dinner.  Sometimes  the  clergyman  attended,  sometimes  they  wait- 
ed on  him :  the  latter  was  preferred,  as  the  walk  to  his  house  with  sudi 
a  numerous  attendance  added  to  the  eclat  of  the  day.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  young  men  supplied  themselves  with  guns  and  pistols,  with 
which  they  kept  up  a  constant  firing.  This  was  answered  from  every 
hamlet  as  they  passed  along,  so  that,  with  streamers  Hying,  pipers 
playing,  the  constant  firing  from  all  sides,  and  the  shouts  of  the  young 
men,  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  military  array  passing,  with 
all  the  noise  of  warfare,  through  a  hostile  country.  The  young 
couple  never  met  on  the  wedding-day  till  they  came  before  the  cler- 
gyman, when  the  marriage  rites  were  performed,  with  a  number  oT 

vore  the  Highland  garb.  Yet  this  is  given  as  ai>  instance  of  the  garb  no(  being  in 
use  among  gentlemen.  Had  his  picture  been  painted  in  the  Highlands,  it  would 
probably  have  been  done  in  his  usual  dress,  which  was  the  tartan,  &c. 

*  Playing  the  bagpipes  within  doors  is  a  Lowland  and  English  custom.  In  tbe 
Highlands  the  piper  is  always  in  tlie  tfpen  air;  and  when  people  wish  to  dance te 
his  music,  it  is  on  the  green,  if  the  weather  permits ;  noUiiog  but  necessity  makoa 
them  attempt  a  pipe  dance  in  the  house.  The  bagpipe  was  a  iield  instrument  in- 
tended to  call  the  dans  to  arms,  and  animate  them  in  battle,  and  was  no  more  in- 
tende<l  for  a  house,  than  a  round  of  six-pounders.  A  broadside  from  a  6rst  rate,  or 
a  round  from  a  battery,  has  a  subKme  and  impressive  efra:!t  at  a  proper  diatancsw 
la  tile  same  manner,  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe,  softened  by  distance,  bad  an  tnde* 
scribable  ^ect  on  the  minds  and  actions  of  the  Highlanders.  But  as  few  would 
dioose  to  be  under  the  rauxale  of  the  guns  of  a  ship  of  the  line  or  of  a  battery  when 
in  full  play,  so  I  have  seldom  seen  a  Highlander,  whose  ears  were  not  grated  wh«n 
close  to  pipes,  however  mach  his  breast  might  be  warmed,  and  his  feelings  roaied, 
by  the  sounds  to  which  he  had  been  acvaitomed  in  his  youth,  when  proceMing  froja. 
the  proper  distance. 
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eeremonies  too  minute  to' particularize.  One  of  these  was  to  untie 
all  the  strinf^s  and  bindings  on  the  person  of  the  bridgroom ;  nothing 
to  be  bound  oo  that  occasion,  but  the  one  indissoluble  knot,  which 
death  only  could  dittoive.  The  bride  was  not  included  in  this  in« 
junction.  Sbe  was  supposed  to  be  so  pure  and  true,  that  infidelity 
on  her  part  was  not  contemplated.  Such  were  the  peculiar  notions 
and  delicacy  of  thinking  among  a  people  esteemed  rude  and  unculti- 
vated. J^  As  all  these  ceremonies,  which  were  very  numerous  and  very 
innocent,  added  much  to  the  cheerfulness  and  happiness  of  the  young 
people,  I  cannot  avoid  regretting  their  partial  disuse.  Nor  can  I 
help  preferring  a  Highland  wedding,  where  I  have  myself  been  so 
happy,  and  seen  so  many  blithe  countenances  and  eyes  sparkling  with 
delight,  to  such  weddingi)  as  that  of  the  Laird  of  Drum,  ancestor  of 
the  Lord  Sommerville,  when  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bannatyne  of  Corhou^e.  On  that  occasion,  sanctified  by  the  puri- 
tanical cant  of  the  times,  there  was  "  one  marquis,  three  earls,  two 
lords,  sixteen  barons>  and  eight  ministers  present  at  the  solemnity^ 
but  not  one  musician  ;  they  liked  yet  better  the  bleating  of  the  calves 
of  Dan  and  Bethel,  the  ministers'  long-winded,  and  sometimes  non- 
sensical graces,  little  to  purpose,  than  all  musical  instruments  of  the 
sanctuaries,  at  so  solemn  an  occasion,  which,  if  it  be  lawful  at  all  to 
have  them,  certainly  it  ought  to  be  upon  a  wedding-day,  for  diver- 
tisement  to  the  guests,  that  innocent  recreation  of  music  and  dancing 
being  much  more  warrantable,  and  far  better  exercise  than  drinking 
and  smoking  of  tobacco,  wherein  the  holy  brethren  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian (persuasion)  for  the  most  part  employed  themselves,  without  any 
formal  health,  or  remembrance  of  their  friends,  a  nod  with  the  head, 
or  a  sign  with  the  turning  up  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  served  for  the 
ceremony.'*  *  Such  was  a  Scotch  wedding  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  such,  I  hope,  will  not  be  Highland  weddings  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  although  now  seldom  countenanced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  chiefs  and  landlords,  as  modern  manners  preserve  a  greater 
distance  than  in  former  days,  when  a  more  cordial  communication 
subsisted  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders. 

N.  Page  87. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  music  of  Scotland  was  borrowed 
from  Italy,  and  that  David  Rizzio  first  gave  it  the  stamp  and  charac^ 
ter  which  it  now  bears.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  show  what  part  of  the  Scottish  music  has  been  borrowed, 
what  is  original,  and  whether  this  particular  kind  of  music  was  ever 
known  in  Italy.  Bagpipes  are  common  in  Italy,  particularly  aroon^ 
the  Tyrolese  in  the  north,  and  the  Calabrese  in  the  south ;  yet,  is  it 
probable  that  the  Highland  pibrochs  came  either  from  Italy  or  the 
Tyrol  ?    The  Reel  of  TuUocfa,  Rothiemurchus  Rant,  and  Jenny  Dang 

« 

*  Manoirs  of  the  SonmerviUa  Fbrnily^ 
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the  Weaveri  cannot  well  claim  any  near  connexion  with  Italian  muaie* 
Mackintoshes  Lament,  and  Craguana  in  the  north,  the  Birka  of  In* 
vermay  in  the  centre,  and  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  from  their  melody,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Italian  ; 
but  as  there  must  be  a  similarity  in  all  melodious  sounds,  it  is  proba* 
ble,  that  the  connexion  between  the  softer  music  of  Scotland  and  of 
Italy  is  only  to  be  found  in  their  beauty,  and  that  the  Pibroch,  Reel» 
Strathspey,  Lament,  and  Songs,  are  peculiar  to  the  country.     The 
opinion  which  attributes  the  melody  of  the  Scotch  songs  to  Riszio, 
and  the  sublime  and  elevated  sentiments  of  Ossian  to  Macpherson, 
aeem  to  be  founded  more  on  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  rude  and 
nncultivated  state  of  Scotland,  at  an  early  period,  as  being  perfectly 
incompatible  with  the  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling  which  both  the 
poetry  and  music  display,  than  on  any  authentic  information.     But 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  authentic  information,  there  is  more 
room  for  a  diversity  of  opinion,  especially  as,  on  one  side,  all  is  tra* 
dition,  supported  by  many  facts ;  and  on  the  other,  all  is  assertion, 
without  one  fact,  except  some  surmises  originating  in  the  vanity  of 
Rizzio  and  Macpherson.     Tlie  latter  had  too  much  honour  to  assert 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  poems,  although,  as  the  MSS-  of  which 
he  got  pofisession  have  disappeared,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been 
aorry  if  the  world  had  given  him  credit  for  talents  equal  to  such  compo- 
aitions.  The  MSS.  would  have  been  clear  evidence  that  he  was  not  the 
author ;  but  he  has  himself  furnished  complete  evidence,  by  his  poe- 
tical works,  and  other  translations,  which  unfortunately  for  his  litep" 
rary  reputation  he  published,  as  if  it  were  to  show  how  inferior  they 
are  to  his  Gaelic  translations.     However,  a  fine  field  of  disquisition 
is  opened,  and  national  vanity  interposes  to  darken  the  question.   In 
the  south,  it  cannot  be  endured,  that  a  people  who  have  always  been 
considered  as  rude  and  savage,  should  compose,  preserve  for  agea, 
'and  enjoy  with  enthusiasm,  the  beauties  of  a  body  of  poetry,  equal 
to  what  the  most  refined  civilization  has  produced.     In  the  north, 
again,  the  people  are  impatient  and  irritated  at  the  attempts  to  accuse 
them  of  fraud  and  falsehood  ;  and  of  endeavours  to  palm  on  the  pitb» 
lie  the  patched-up  works  of  a  modern  author,  as  the  genuine  producr 
tions  of  their  ancestors.     Had  the  question,  when  firbt  agitated,  been 
properly  managed,  it  might  have  been  easily  decided,  when  there 
were  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  so  many  people  were  living  who 
had  the  poems  before  Macpherson  was  born,  and  who  knew  tliat  the 
rehearsal  and  learning  of  them  formed  one  of  the  principal  winter 
pastimes  of  the  people.     But,  even  at  that  period,  who  were  to  be 
the  judges  ?     The  southern  unbelievers  could  not  have  understood 
one  word  of  the  poems  in  dispute,  although  all  the  bards  in  the  north 
had  been  assembled,  and  each  had  recited  Macpherson's  publication 
Terbatim  in  the  original.    The  Highlanders,  the  only  people  who  un- 
derstood the  language,  and  could  judge  properly,  would  not  have  been 
believed,  although  they  had  asserted,  that  the  recitals  of  the  bards  and 
the  translations  coincided  perfectly.    In  such  a  determined  difference 
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of  <opiiiion,  how  w  the  pokn  to  be  «6ltM  ?  AU|  thei^ore,  who  be- 
Ueire  thot  Rizsto  did  not^^in  may  naiuier  whatever^  origmate  the  na- 
ttonal  mvmc  of  Scotland,  aad  that  the  poems  aaeribed  to  Ossian  are 
▼cry  aacieDt,  asdiae  enlbeiitio  at  tobave  been  handed  do#n  fh>tti 
lather  to  ton-for  aget  beyond  the  reach  of  record,  will  conrtincle  of 
thia  belief;  wbHe  Aoae  who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  most  remafii' 
a0|  ai  tbaee  are  no  proofii  euch  aa  they  reqeii^*  that*  is,  books  or  kaa' 
DiiacripU«  The  auuiiiscripta  on  whidiao  muoh  fltreas  was  laid  we^e 
netmaiiy  oenturiea  old,  and  did  ieliio  mantier  prove  who  was  theatt** 
thor^  Had  they  been  preserfied^  they  woidd  only  haire  establi^Weii 
tbia  point,-— Oertainly  of  some  imporiaaee  in  the  eeDtfvveray,-^tlial 
the  poems  were  not  the  compositioai  of  a  modem  author;  bat  as  I 
believe  it  has  not  yet  bean  ascertained  in  what  MSS.  the  worka  «f 
Homer  were  iband  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  Os&ian'«  poeass,  wb«* 
Mer  may  have  been  the  author  or  authors  of  theaii  are  In  good 
coaipany  when  in  a  siasilar  predicament. 
...  •  .  ,  . 
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W^EiJlLs  game  was  in  sudh  abundance  as  to  form  part  of  the  tub* 
sistenqe  of  the  people,  at  a  time  when  ma«iy  bad  the  aseaiia  of  de« 
struction  ready,  and  much  liberty  was  given,  it  appears  remarkaUe^ 
tbat,  now»  when  preserved  with  such  jealous  care,  it  is,  in  many  places* 
become  so  scarce,  as  only  to  furnish  a  short  pastime  to  a  compasar 
tlv^y  few  privileged  individuals  ^  a  fact  which  mjght  lead  to  %  beliefs 
that  too  great  care  defeats  its  owa  object,  and  epsuces  tb^evil  agaiiMl' 
which  it  seeks  to  guard.  It  is  Certain,  that  in  moora  which  aoaual^jr 
afibrd  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply,  and  where. good  marka* 
men  have  been  known  to  shoot  more  than  one  hundred  birda.ia^  a 
forenooD,  the  game  .^ems  to  increase  instead  of  diminisliing  by  thja 
periodical  destruction,  persevered  in,  as  it  has  been,  for  weeksy  eaqb 
successive  season ;  whereas^  in  other  moors  strictly  preservedi  *  the 
birds  are  fewer  in  number,  and  becoming  very  scarce ;.  at  the  s^uxie 
time,  that  I  have  been  assured  by  men  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  ihese  grounds  in  past  times,  tbat  game  was  as  abupdant  as  on  those 
which  now  furnish  the  greatest  numbers.  The  mountains  of  Breadal- 
bane,  Athole,  Badenocn,  and  other  districts,  furnish  marked  instapcea 
of  this  scarcity  of  game  when  protected,  and  of  abundance  wher^  the 
greatest  annu'ial  destruction  prevails.  .  Tor  the  singular  fact  tbat  the 
periodical  killing  of  game  does  not  diminish  the  annual  increase,  va- 
rious reasons  are  assigned.  It  is  saidji  that  when  the  old  birds  are  left* 
they  chase  away  in  spring  all  the  youog  brood  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son, and  that  these  take  shelter  on  grounds  where  the  old  birds  had 
been  killed.  It  is  also  said,  that  in  preserved  moors,  poachers  are  more 
frequent,  bold,  and  destructive,  in  the  expectation,  as  few  frequent 
them,  that  they  will  not  be  discovered.  A  third  assigned  cause,  and» 
in  appearance,  the  most  destructive  of  game,  is,  that  the  farmers  and 
shepherds  who  occupy  these  moors,  irritated  by  severe  restrictions, 
tormented  by  threats  of  punishment,  and  insulted  by  the  arrogance 

VOL.  I.  c 
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of  insolent  game^keepets,  instead  of  boirtg  encouraged  to  pretetrethe 
game,  and,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  derive  from  it  either  benefit 
or  amusement,  make  a  practice,  in  many  cases,  of  feeding  their  dogs 
with  the  eggs,  and  when  these  escape  their  notice,  accustom  them  to- 
search  for  and  destroy  the  young  brood  before  they  are  fledged. 
Whether  any  or  all  of  these  causes  affect  the  decrease  of  game,  there 
appears  little  doubt,  that  judging  from  the  character  of  the  Highland- 
ers, a  kind  and  liberal  indulgence  to  tenants  in  a  moderate  use  of  the 
gun  on  their  own  grounds,  with  strict  injunction  to  their  shepherds 
to  be  careful  of  the  nests  and  of  the  young,  and  not  to  burn  the  hea- 
ther in  improper  seasons,  or  in  those  places  most  frequented  by  the 
game,  (although  burning  the  heath  in  moderation  is  advisable,  as  the 
young  sprouts  furnish  their  principal  food),  and  along  with  this  indul- 
gence, the  offer  of  small  premiums  to  the  shepherds  for  each  covey  of 
eight  or  more  birds  they  can  produce  in  their  pasture,  would  make  it 
their  interest  to  preserve  the  game ;  no  person  could  escape  notice ; 
and  thus,  they  would  form  a  better  protection  against  poachetS|  than 
prosecutions,  fines,  and  imprisooment. 

.  P,  Page  92. 

In  the  common  transactions  of  the  people,  written  obligations  were 
seldom  required,  and  although  the  bargains  were  frequently  concluded 
in  the  most  private  manner,*' there  were  few  instances  of  a  failure  in, 
or  denial  of,  their  engagements.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stewart 
agreed  to  lend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  a  neighbour.  When 
they  had  met,  and  the  money  was  already  counted  down  on  the  table, 
the  borrower  offered  a  receipt.  As  soon  as  the  lender  (grandfather 
of  the  late  Mr  Stewart  of  Ballachulish)  heard  this,  he  immediately 
took  up  his  money,  saying,  that  a  man  who  could  not  trust  his  own 
il^ord  without  a  bond,  should  not  be  trusted  by  him,  and  would  have 
hone  of  bis  money,  which  he  put  up  in  his  purse  and  returned  home. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  same  district,  father  of  the  late  Dr  Smith  of 
Campbelton,  and  of  Donald  Smith,  M.  D.  eminent  for  antiquarian 
Teaming  and  research,  kept  a  retail  shop  for  nearly  fifly  years,  and 
supplied  the  whole  district,  then  full  of  people,  with  all  their  little 
merchandise.  He  neither  gave  nor  asked  any  receipts.  At  Martin- 
mas of  each  year,  he  collected  the  amount  of  his  sales,  which  were 
always  paid  to  a  day.  In  one  of  his  annual  rounds,  a  customer  hap- 
pened to  be  from  home,  consequently,  he  returned  unpaid  ;  but,  be- 
fore he  was  out  of  bed  the  following  morning,  he  was  awakened  by  a 

•  When  their  money  agreements  or  other  negotiations  were  to  be  concluded  and 
confirmed,  the  contracting  parties  went  out  by  diemselves  to  the  open  air,  and  look- 
ing upwards,  called  Heaven  to  witness  tlieir  engagements,  at  the  same  time  each 
party  repeating  the  promise  of  payment,  and,  by  way  of  seal,  putting  a  mark  on 
acme  remarkable  stone,  or  other  natural  object,  which  had  been  noticed  by  those 
ancestors  whose  memory  they  so  much  respected  and  lored,  and  whom  from  the  su- 
perstitious notions  of  the  times  they  believed  were  permitted  to  look  down  upon  them 
and  ih«ir  actions  and  conduct* 
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call  fram  hU  ciistoincr,  who  came  to  pay  his  account  ACtcr  the 
business  was  settled^  his  neighbour  said,  '^  You  are  now  paid  ;  I  would 
not  for  my  best  cow  *  that  I  should  sleep  while  you  wanted  your 
money  after  your  term  of  payment,  and  that  I  should  be  the  last  in 
the  country  in  your  debt."  Unfortunately,  new  regulations,  new 
views  of  Highland  statistics,  and  the  novel  practice  of  letting  land  to 
the  highest  bidder,  regardless  of  the  fidelity  and  punctual  payment  of 
old  occupiers,  have  occasioned  a  melancholy  change.  Few  of  the 
late  moral  population  now  remain,. and  that  few  are  mostly  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  cottars  and  day-labourers.  The  person  who  now 
occupies  the  shop,  a  son  of  the  former  possessor,  must  not  only  keep 
strict  accounts,  but  give  short  credits,  and  calculate  on  an  annual  re-> 
duction  of  his  profits  by  bad  payments ;  and  he  is  in  little  danger  of 
being  deprived  of  his  morning  slumbers  by  debtors  anxious  to  pay, 
and  ashamed  of  being  in  debt.  This  is  now  too  common  to  be  a  re- 
proach, and  is  one  of  the  many  concomitants  of  modem  improve* 
ments  and  civilizationi  as  they  have  been  forced*  on  and  practised  in 
the  Highlands. 

a,  Page  101. 

In  the  Highlandsi  where  so  many  of  the  same  name  live  in  the 
same  district  or  glen,  some  denomination  for  distinguishing  indivi« 
duals  beyond  that  of  the  generic  name  is  indispensable.     In  the  late 
Sutherland  Fencible  Regiment  there  were  17  William  Mackays  in 
Captain  Sackville  Sutherland's  company,  and  104  in  the  regiment. 
When  the  2d  battalion  of  the  78th  Highlanders  was  raiised  in  ISOf, 
an  ensign  from  Ross-shire  brought  18  men  of  his  own  name,  of  Mac- 
rae, as  part  of  his  complement  of  20,  for  an  ensign cy.  On  the  estates 
of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  number  of  their  own  surnames 
is  often  beyond  all  proportion  greater  than  any  others.     On  a  part 
of  the  estate  of  Menzies,  running  four  miles  along  one  side  of  a  val- 
ley, on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  there  are  502  of  the  Chief's  name,  de- 
scendants of  his  family.     Many  similar  instances  are  still  to  be  met 
with  where  gentlemen  have  retained  their  ancient  tenantry.      In 
Athole,  an  extensive  district  of  Perthshire,  there  were,  fifty  years 
ago,  36  landholders  of  the  name  of  Stewart :  there  are  still  23  ;  and 
in  Athole,  Strathearn,  and  Monteith,  there  are  5000  people  of  that 
name,  of  whom  upwards  of  1800  are  descendents  of  Neil  Stewart 
of  Garth,  who  died  in  1433.     In  such  communities,  the  want  of 
some  distinguishing  appellation  would  lead  to  confusion.     These  dis- 
tinctions were  generally  made  as  follows:  In  the  case  of  a  chief  by  using 
singly,  and  by  way  of  distinction,  the  denomination  of  son  of  the  first 
founder,  or  most  renowned  man  of  the  family  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  is  styled  Mac  CaUlain  Mor^  f  the  son  of  the  great 

*  My  longest  homed  cow,  was  the  literal  Gaelic  expression.    Long  and  well- 
shaped  horns  are  considered  as  marks  of  health  and  strength, 
f  Although  J^or  is  great,  the  word  does  not  always  mean  great  power,  or  su- 
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Colin;  Mac  Connel  Dku,  the  son  of  Donald  the  Black,  the  name  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Camerons.  Under  this  head  there  was  another  distinctions. 
Chieflains,  Cean  Tays,  or  great  branches  of  a  clan  or  family,  were  dis- 
tinguished as  the  sons  of  Uie  first  founder.  Such  as  Breadalbane,  a 
great  branch  of  the  dan  Campbell ;  Mac  Caillain  Macconachie^  the 
son  of  Colin  the  son  of  Duncan.  *  Lairds  or  landholders  were  often 
named  from  their  estates,  as  Stewart  of  Grandully,  Stewart  of  Garth, 
and  so  on ;  all  others  being  distinguished  by  some  personal  mark 
which  might  be  either  an  accidental  defect,  any  natural  advantage, 
or  any  singularity  of  colour,  figure,  or  features.  The  second  Mar- 
quis of  Atholl  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ian  a  Bheal  Mar^  John 
with  the  large  mouth ;  John  the  first  Duke  of  Atholl  being  blind  of 
an  eye,  Ian  Cam  ;  the  first  Earl  of  Breadalbane  having  a  pale  coun- 
tenance, Ian  Glas  /  the  second  Earl,  Ian  Bachackf  from  his  being 
lame.  If  a  man  had  no  personal  mark,  or  patrimonial  distinction,  he 
was  known  by  adding  the  name  of  his  father,  as  the  son  of  John. 
This  perhaps  ran  back  for  three  or  four  generations.  However  ab- 
surd a  long  string  of  names  may  appear  in  English,  it  is  not  so  in 
Gaelic,  from  the  facility  of  compounding  words  in  that  language. 

R,  Page  102. 

^ '  There  are  four  different  spellings  of  this  name ;  Stewart,  Steuart, 
Stuart,  and  Steward.  The  ancient  and  original  name,  as  spelt  by 
the  royal  family,  is  Stewart,  taken  from  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  which  was  hereditary  in  the  family  nearly  two 
centuries  before  the  succession  of  Robert  IL  to  the  throne.  The 
original  spelling  of  Stewart  continued  for  several  reigns  after  this  suc- 
cession, till  the  increased  communication  between  France  and  Scot- 
land induced  so  many  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  to  enter 
the  French  army.  James  Stewart,  Earl  of  Buchan,  Constable  of 
France,  carried  with  him  on  one  occasion  7000  men,  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  war  with  England.  The  Lords  of  Damley  and  Aubigny  were 
frequent  visitors  in  France,  and  held  extensive  military  coomiandB 
and  possessions  there,  and  following  the  idiom  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  W  being  unknown,  several  began  to  use  the  U,  and  spelt 
the  name  Stuard  or  Stuart.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  being  educated 
in  France,  likewise  adopted  that  mode  of  spelling,  on  her  subsequent 
marriage  with  the  Dauphin,  and  out  of  compliment  to  her  husband's 
language ;  as  did  her  brother  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  families  of 

perior  talent    It  wts  more  frequently  given  to  men  of  large  siae^  or  portly  pev- 


*  The  pe(^le  seldom  call  Lord  Breadalbane  bv  his  patronymic,  but  not  so 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Seaforth,  Lord  Macdooald,  and  many  othersL  Riding  a 
few  years  ago  through  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  paiks  at  Inverary,  I  obeenred  some 
young  blood  horses  grazing.  A  woman  happening  to  pass  at  'that  time,  I  asked  her 
in  Gaelic  to  whom  Oie  horses  belonged.  «  To  whom  should  they  belong,  "  she 
answered  sharply,  '*  To  whom  should  they  belong  but  to  Mac  Caillain  }  **  seeming- 
ly quite  indignant  that  I  should  suppose  that  any  man  could  posses  any  thing  there 
but  Mac  Caillain  Mor. 
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Traquair,  Bute,  Castlemilk,  and  several  otiiers,  which  from  whim  or 
accident  changed  their  names*  How  much  accident  influenced  this 
change  of  name  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  Lord  Gallo- 
way retains  the  old  spelliog  of  Stewart,  while  Lord  Blantyre  and 
other  families  of  the  same  descent,  as  Castlemilk,  spell  Stuart ;  AI- 
lanton,  Steuart ;  Allanbank,  a  branch  of  AUanton,  Stuart ;  Coltness, 
also  a  branch  of  Allanton,  Stewart :  and  while  Traquair  is  Stuart, 
Grandtully,  of  the  same  descent  and  familvy  is  Stewart.  The  Earl 
of  Murray,  before  his  promotion  to  that  title,  when  Prior  of  St  An- 
drews, and  previous  to  the  return  of  Queen  Mary  from  France,  spelt 
his  name  Stewart,  as  we  find  by  the  following  document,  signed  by 
him  i^nd  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  Ruthven  Earl  of  Gowrie,  authoriz- 
ing the  Lairds  of  AimtuUy  and  Kinvaid  to  destroy  all  images  and 
relics  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  Ca^edral  of  Dunkeld* 

**  To  our  traist  friends  the  Lairds  of  Airntully  and  Kinvaid. 

*^  Traist  friends,  after  most  hearty  commendation,  we  pray  you 
fail  not  to  pass  incontinent  to  the  Kirk  of  Dunkeilden,  and  tak  doon 
the  hail  images  thereof,  and  bring  them  forth  to  the  kirk  yaird  and 
burn  them  openly.  And  sicklyke  cast  doon  the  alters  and  purge  the 
kirk  of  all  kind  of  idolatyry.  And  this  ze  fail  not  to  do,  as  ze  will 
do  us  singular  impleasure,  and  so  committeth  you  to  the  protection 
of  God. 

**  from  Edinburgh  the  xii  of  August  1560, 

«  Argyle, 
<'  James  StevoarU 
''  William  Ruthven. 
**  Fail  not,  but  ze  tak  guid  heyd  that  neither  the  desks,  windocks, 
nor  duires,  be  any  way  hurt  or  broken,  eyther  glassin  wark  or  iron 
wark. " 

S,  Page  106. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  Highlanders  are  igno- 
rant and  uneducated.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  previous  to  the  pre* 
sent  reign,  many  could  not  read,  or  understand  what  they  read  in  Eng- 
lish, and  Uiere  were  few  books  in  their  own  language ;  but  they  had 
their  Bards  and  Senachies,  who  taught  them  in  the  manper  already 
mentioned.  The  middle  and  higher  orders  of  society  were  as  well 
educated  as  the  youth  of  any  part  qf  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
gentlemen  farmers  and  tacksmen  were  certainly  better  classical  scho* 
lars  than  men  holding  the  same  occupation  and  rank  in  society,  in 
the  south.  Th^se  observations  must  be  conQned  tp  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  as  the  prior  notices  are  nof^ 
in  a  connected  series.  But,  to  judge  from  insulated  circumstancesi 
the  education  of  the  gentry,  and  the  better  order  of  farmers  of  ai| 
earlier  period  was  not  deficient.  Of  this,  the  celebrated  George  Bu- 
chanan, the  son  of  a  small  Highland  farmer,  was  a  remarkable  iu^ 
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stance.     On  reference  to  €M  family  charters  and  papers^  it  will  be 
foundi  that  the  signatures  to  the  former,  from  and  after  the  yef^ 
I5OO9  show  a  correctness  of  writing  not  to  be  seen  in  modern  timesy 
and  not  to  be  acquired  without  much  time  and  experience.     Aware 
diat  it  might  be  said  that  these  signatures  were  written  by  the  no* 
taries  and  others  who  drew  out  these  charters,  I  have  compared  the 
signatures  of  the  same  persons  to  different  instruments  at  consider* 
able  intervals,  and  signed  in  different  places,  sometimes  as  principals, 
at  others  as  witnesses,  and  I  have  found  them  always  similar,  or  in 
the  same  hand.     Of  this  I  have  seen  many  instances  in  my  own  fa- 
mily, as  well  as  in  several  others.     A  fair  band  is  certainly  no  proof 
of  a  classical  education ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  care  having  been  be- 
stowed on  a  branch  of  education  which  was  not  then  so  necessary  as 
it  is  now,  when- epistolary  communication  is  so  much  more  frequent. 
In  those  days,  when  there  was  no  public  conveyance,  ^nd  when  dis- 
tant events  did  not  occupy  so  much  of  the  attention  of  men,  there 
was  not  the  saoae  inducement  to  coi  respond.     It  may  therefore  be 
concluded  that  they  to  whose  instruction  in  writing  so  much  atten« 
tention  had  been  paid,  would  not  be  negleeted  in  other  branches  of 
education.     The  fragments  of  manuscripts  and  private  correspond* 
encc  which  have  been  preserved  in  families  give  evidence  of  classical 
attainment?,  and  prove  also,  that  this  was  not  confined  to  one  sex. 
The  following  is  an  instance.     There  is  a  manuscript  volume  preserv- 
ed in  the  family  of  Stewart  of  JJrrard,  of  260  pages,  consisting  of 
poems,  songs,  and  short  tracts,  in  the  Scotch  language,  written,  as 
is  stated   on  the  first  page,  by  Margaret  Robertson,  (daughter  of 
John  Robertson  of  Lude)  and  wife  of  Alexander  Stewart  of  Boos- 
keid,  dated  164*3.     It  is  written  in  a  beautiful  hand,  and  with  such 
correctness,  that  it  Qiight  be  sent  to  the  press. 

There  were  eminent  grammar  schools  in  Inverness,  Fortrose  or 
Cbannonry,  Dunkeld,  &c.  The  grammar  school  of  Perth  was  celebrat- 
ed for  ages.  From  these  different  seminaries,  young  men  were  sent 
to  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrews,  and  manyto  Leyden  and  Douay^  The 
armies  of  Sweden,  Holland,  and  France,  gave  employment  to  the 
younger  sons  of  the  gentry,  who  were  educated  abroad ;  many  of 
these  returned  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  modem  languages, 
added  to  their  classical  education,  often  speaking  Latin  with  more 
purity  than  Scotch,  which  these  Highlanders  sometimes  learned  af- 
ter leaving  their  native  homes,  where  nothing  but  Gaelic  was  spoken. 
The  race  of  Bradwardine  is  not  long  extinct.  In  my  own  time,  se- 
veral veterans  might  have  sat  for  the  picture,  so  admirably  drawn  in 
Waverley,  of  that  most  honourable,  brave,  learned,  and  kind-hearted 
personage,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  These  gentlemen  retyrned 
from  the  Continent  full  of  warlike  Latin,  French  phrases,  and  inve- 
terate broad  Scotch,  (learned,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  Highlanders 
abroad.)  One,  I  believe  of  the  last  of  these,  Colonel  Alexander  Ro- 
bertson, of  the  Scotch  Brigade,  uncle  of  the  present  Sirowan,  I  well 
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remember.  *  I  also  knew  several  tacksmen  of  good  learoing,  who 
could  quote  and  scan  the  classics  with  much  ease  and  rapidity ;  while 
the  sons  of  these  men  are  now  little  better  than  clowns,  knowing  no** 
thing  beyond  English  reading  and  the  common  rules  of  aritj^meiic. 
When  the  Hessian  troops  were  quartered  in  Athole  in  1 745>  the  com- 
manding officers^  who  were  accomplished  gentlemen,  found  Latin  a 
ready  means  of  communication  at  every  inn.  At  Dankeld,  Inver. 
Blair  Athole,  Taybridge,  &c.  every  landlord  spoke  that  language, 
and  I  have  been  informed,  by  eye-witnesses,  t)f  the  pleasure  expres- 
sed by  a  colonel  of  the  Hessian  cavalry,  when  he  halted  at  the  inn  ia 
Dunkeld,  the  landlord  of  which  addressed  and  welcomed  him  ip  La« 
tin,  the  only  language  they  mutually  understood.  I  knew  four  of 
these  respectable  innkeepers,  who,  like  many  other  valuable  classes 
in  the  Highlands,  have  disappeared.  Perhaps  the  landlords  of  Duor 
keld,  Blair  Athole,  'or  indeed  any  other  Highland  inn,  will  not,  even 
in  this  educated  age,  agreeably  surprise,  or  make  themselves  more 
acceptable  to  their  customers,  by  addressing  them  in  Latin. 

But  it  was  in  the  remotest  district  of  the  kingdom,  the  Ule  of  Sky^, 
and  other  islands,  that  classical  education  was  most  general.  Tb«r9, 
the  learning  of  the  gentry  was  quite  singular.     Few  of  them  wei)t 

*  Another  of  the  Bradwardine  character  is  still  rememberod  by  the  Higfalandcfv. 
with  a  degree  of  admimtion  bordering  on  enthusiasm.  This  wm  John  bte^vart  of 
the  family  of  Kincardine,  in  Stratlispey,  known  in  tlie  country  by  the  name  of  Jolin 
Roy  Stewart,  an  accomplislied  gentlemen,  an  elegant  scholar,  a  good  poet,  a  brave 
soldier,  and  an  able  officer.  He  composed  with  equal  facility  in  English,  Xatin,  and 
Gaelic  ;  but  it  was  by  his  songs,  epigrams,  and  descriptive  pieces  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage, that  he  attracted  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  an  active  leader 
in  mc  Ucbellion  of  174)5,  and  during  "  his  hiding  '*  of  many  months,  be  had  more 
leisure  to  indulge  his  taste  for  poetry'  and  song.  Tlic  country  traditions  are  full  of 
Ills  descriptive  pieces,  eulogies,  and  laments  on  friends,  or  in  allusion  to  the  events 
of  that  unfortunate  period.  He  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  France  and  Porti|« 
gal.  'He  was  in  Scotland  in  1745^  and  commanded  a  regiment  compo6ed  of  the 
tenaois  of  his  famiJy,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  followers  of  Sir  George 
Stewart  of  Grandtully,  who  had  been  placed  under  liim.  With  these,  amounting 
in  all  to  400  men,  he  joined  the  rebel  army,  and  proved  one  of  its  Ablest  partisana. 
I  tad  the  rebel  commanders  benefited  by  bis  judgment  and  military  talents,  |hat  de- 
plorable contest  would  probably  have  been  lengthened,  and  much,  additional  misery 
inflicted  on  the  country.  Colohe^  Stewart  recommended  opposing  the  passage  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  across  the  Spey.  Had  this  advice  been  acted  upon, 
allowing  for  tlic  expeditious  movements  of  the  rebels,  many  men  must  have  been 
lost  in  forcing  the  passage  of  that  rapid  river.  He  also  oppc^ed  figh^ng  pn  Cuilp- 
den  Moor,  which  with  a  level  and  hard  surface^  was  well  calculated  for  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  of  the  royal  army.  When  this  advice  was  rejected,  he  proposed  to  at- 
tack  before  the  army  was  fornied  in  order  of  battle ;  tliis  also  was  disregarded,  and 
the  attack  delayed  till  the  royal  army  was  formed  in  two  lines.  It  is  said  that  the 
Irish  officers  attached  to  the  rebel  army,  dreading  a  lengthened  campaign  in  tl|e 
mountains,  opposed  retiring  farther  north,  seeing  that,  in  such  a  field  as  Culloden, 
one-third  of  the  Highlanders  being  absent,  and  those  present,  two  days  without 
food,  and  after  a  long  and  harrassing  night-march  to  Nairn  and  back,  witli  an  inten- 
tion of  surprising  the  Duke's  army,  (as  at  Preston),  the  contest  would  soon  be  de- 
cided, and  their  lives  safe  from  the  laws,  whatever  was  the  result  The  point  was 
fortunately  brought  to  an  issue,  and  much  calamity,  the  consequeoce  of  a  length- 
eneil  civil  war,  saved  to  the  country. 
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abroad,  and  except  the  three  lairda,  Macdonald,  Madeod,  and  Mao- 
Idnnon,  few  of  them  were  proprietors.  I  believe  it  ia  rather  unique  for 
the  gentry  of  a  remote  comer  to  learn  Latm  merely  to  talk  to  each  other; 
yet  so  it  was  in  Skye.  It  was  remarked  that,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  clergymen  of  the  sixteen  parishes  of  Skye,  Harris,  Lewis,  &c^, 
were  men  of  good  fumilies,  great  learning,  and  consequent  influence ; 
their  example,  therefore,  might  diffuse  and  preserve  tliis  classical 
taste.  Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  Isle  of  Skye  songs  are  some- 
times filled  with  allusions  to  the  heathen  deities.  While  the  youngs 
sons  of  Highland  gentlemen  were  educated  for  the  church,  law,  or 
physic,  the  elder  could  not  be  neglected.  The  elder  brothers  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Lord  Advocate  to  Charles  11.  and  of  Duncan 
Forbes  of  Culloden,  Advocate  to  George  II.  could  not  have  been  un- 
educated. 

But  various  causes  have  contributed  to  a  change  of  manners,  and 
to  remove  numbers  of  the  ancient  race,  and  have  put  an  end  to  all 
university  education,  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  young  men 
are  intended  for  the  learned  professions  t  consequently  the  last  ge- 
neration did  not  give  their  children  the  same  education  which  they 
themselves  had  received.  *  Thus  we  see  young  men  sent  into  the 
army  and  other  professions  with  an  education  not  extending  beyond 
reading  and  arithmetic,  and  with  manners  unformed  and  as  unlike  the 
former  race  of  gentlemen  farmers  in  their  general  appearance  and 
character,  as  in  their  education.  Hence,  many  have  been  led  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  youth  of  the  second  order  of  Highland  gentry  have 
more  degenerated,  and  are  more  changed  in  every  respect  than  the 
Highland  peasantry.  Many  causes  have  tended  to  accelerate  this 
change ;  one  of  which  is,  that  three-fourths  of  the  old  respectable 
race  of  gentlemen  tacksmen  have  disappeared,  and  been  supplanted 
by  men  totally  different  in  manners,  birth,  and  education.  Persons 
travelling  through  the  Highlands  will  observe  what  description  of 
persons  the  present  tacksmen  are.  The  character  upheld  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Highland  regiments  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  in 
that  with  America,  show  what  sort  of  men  the  ancient  race  were. 
One  half  of  the  officers  of  those  corps  were  the  sons  of  tacksmen.  Of 
these  respectable  officers  I  could  give  many  names,  but  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few : — Generals  Simon  Eraser,  killed  at  Saratoga  in  1777, 
and  ThcMnas  M.  Fraser,  killed  at  Dieg  in  1804;  Lieutenant*  General 

*  The  average  annual  salary  of  the  parish  schoolmaster  was  L.7,  IDs.  that  is,  L.5 
tilie  lowest  and  L.  10  the  highest,  with  school  fees,  which  were  equally  low,  Latin 
being  taught  for  half  a  crown  the  quarter,  English  ahd  t^^riting  for  one  shil- 
fing.  Wtoi  the  Lord  President  Hope  was  Lord  Advocate,  be  brought  a  bill  into 
Parliament  to  increase  the  salaries  of  this  useful  body  of  men.  The  bill  was  passed, 
pad  no  schoolmaster  can  now  have  less  than  L.  10  salary,  the  maximum  being 
Ih  25,  'pie  opposition  Mr  Hope  met  with  showed,  that  however  much  people  may 
talk  about  the  value  of  education,  the  estimate  of  its  advantages  does  not  appear  to 
stand  hi^  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  pay  the  schoolmasters,  or  perhaps  the  value 
h  better  understood  and  more  appreciated  when  cheaply  obtained;  otherwise  why 
meet  so  important  a  measure  by  an  opposition  which  has  reduced  die  scale  so  low, 
that  even  with  the  increased  emoluments,  no  man  of  talents  will  remain  a  (Hirish 
schoolmaster  except  from  necessity. 
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Simon  Eraser,  commandiiig  the  Brftieh  troops  in  Lisbon  ;  Sir  Archi« 
bald  Campbell,  Govemor-  General  of  India ;  Sir  Hector  Munro ;  Sir 
Alexander  Munro;  Major-Generals  John  Small,  Thomas  Fraser, 
Francis  Maclean,  J.  Stewart,  P.  Mackenzie,  and  a  numerous  list  of 
brave  soldiers  and  officers  of  talent  and  acquirements;  as  well  as 
many  accomplished  civilians,  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Governor*  Ge- 
neral of  India,  the  translator  of  Ossian,  and  many  others. 

T,  Page  110. 

Therb  are  many  traits  of  the  character,  manners,  and  dispositions 
of  the  people,  which  I  have  not  noticed.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  that  imaginary  talent  of  seeing  into  futurity,  commonly  call- 
ed the  "  Second  Sight.  "  The  subject  has  been  frequently  discuss- 
ed ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  say  little  of  these  ideal  flights  of  a  warm 
and  vivid  imagination.  But  however  ridiculous  the  belief  of  the  se- 
cond sight  may  now  appear,  it  certainly  had  no  small  influence  on 
the  manners  and  actions  of  the  people.  The  predictions  of  the  seers 
impressed  their  minds  with  awe,  and  as  they  were  generally  such  as 
brought  to  the  remembrance  death,  a  future  state,  retributive  justice, 
the  reward  of  honourable  and  virtuous  conduct,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  they  certainly  controlled  the  passions,  and,  as  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  observe,  supplied  the  defect  of  those  laws  which 
now  extend  to  the  most  distant  recesses  of  the  mountains^ 

The  impressions  of  a  warm  imagination  appear  so  like  realities, 
and  their  confirmation  is  so  readily  found  in  subsequent  events,  that 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  if  popular  superstitions  have  long  maintained 
their  ground,  even  against  the  advances  of  reason  and  science.  Al- 
lowing the  possibility  of  coming  events  being  shadowed  forth  by  su- 
pernatural agency  to  some  favoured  seers,  the  question  naturally  oc- 
curs. Why  should  those  revelations  be  confined  to  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  ?  Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  coincidences  between 
events  and  their  foreboding  have,  in  many  instances,  been  so  curious 
and  remarkable,  that  credulous  minds  may  be  excused  for  yielding 
to  the  impression  of  their  prophetic  character.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  produce  an  instance  or  two  for  the  amusement  of  the 
reader. 

Late  in  an  autumnal  evening  in  the  year  1773,  the  son  of  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman  came  to  my  father's  house.  He  and  my  mother 
were  from  home,  but  several  friends  were  in  the  house.  The  youn^ 
gentleman  spoke  little,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  deep  thought.  Soon 
after  he  arrived  he  inquired  for  a  boy  of  the  family,  then  about  three 
years  of  age.  When  shown  into  the  nursery,  the  nurse  was  trying 
on  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  and  complaining  that  they  did  not  fit.  ''  They 
will  fit  him  before  he  will  have  occasion  for  them,  "  said  the  young 
gentleman.  This  called  forth  the  chidings  of  the  nurse  for  predict- 
ing evil  to  the  child,  who  was  stout  and  healthy.  When  he  returned 
to  the  party  he  had  left  in  the  sitting-room,  who  had  heard  his  ob- 
servations on  the  shoes,  they  cautioned  him  to  take  care  that  the 
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nurse  did  not  derange  his  new  talent  of  the  second  tight,  with  «ome 
ironical  congratulations  on  his  pretended  acquirement.  This  brought 
on  an  explanation,  when  he  told  them,  that,  as  he  approached  the  end 
of  a  wooden  bridge  thrown  across  a  stream  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  house,  he  was  astonished  to  see  a  crowd  of  people  passing  the 
l^ridge.  Coming  nearer,  he  observed  a  person  carrying  a  smaTl 
cofHn,  followed  by  about  twenty  gentlemen,  all  of  his  acquaintance, 
his  own  father  and  mine  being  of  the  number,  with  a  concourse  of 
the  country  people.  He  did  not  attempt  to  join,  but  saw  them  turn 
off  to  the  right  in  the  direction  of  the  church-yard,  which  they  en- 
tered. He  then  proceeded  on  his  intended  visit,  much  impressed 
from  what  he  had  seen  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  believing  it  to  have 
been  a  representation  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  a  child  of  the  fa- 
mily. In  this  apprehension  he  was  the  more  confirmed,  as  he  knew 
my  father  was  at  Blair  Athole,  and  that  he  had  left  his  own  father 
at  home  an  hour  before.  The  whole  received  perfect  confirmation 
in  his  mind  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  boy  the  following  night,  and 
the  consequent  funeral,  which  was  exactly  similar  to  that  before  re- 
presented to  his  imagination. 

This  gentleman  was  not  a  professed  seer ;  this  was  his  first  and 
Ins  last  vision  ;  and,  as  he  told  me,  it  was  sufficient.  No  reasoning 
pr  argument  could  convince  him  that  the  appearance  was  an  illusion. 
Now  when  a  man  of  education  and  of  general  knowledge  of  the 
world,  as  this  gentleman  was,  became  so  bewildered  in  his  imagina- 
tions, and  that  even  so  late  as  the  year  1773,  it  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  poetical  enthusiasm  of  the  Highlanders,  in  their 
days  of  chivalry  and  romance,  should  have  predisposed  them  to  cre- 
dit wonders  which  so  deeply  interested  them. 

The  other  instance  occurred  in  the  year  1775,  when  a  tenant  of 
the  late  Lord  Breadaibane  called  upon  him,  bitterly  lamenting  the 
loss  of  his  son,  who,  he  said,  had  been  killed  in  battle  on  a  day  he 
mentioned.  His  Lordship  told  him  that  was  impossible,  as  no  ac- 
counts had  been  received  of  any  battle,  or  even  of  hostilities  having 
commenced.  But  the  man  would  not  be  comforted,  saying,  that  he 
saw  his  son  lying  dead,  and  many  officers  and  soldiers  also  dead,  a- 
round  him.  Lord  Breadaibane,  perceiving  that  the  poor  man  would 
not  be  consoled,  lefl  him ;  but  when-  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  arrived  some  weeks  afterwards,  he  learnt,  with  no  small 
surpiise,  that  the  young  man  had  been  killed  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  ^escribed  by  his  father. 

Page  in. 

The  notions  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  country  in 
this  respect  are  very  excusable,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  formed 
their  opinions  regarding  the  natives  of  the  mountains  on  information 
received  from  those  who  lived  nearest  the  boundary,  and  who  were 
supposed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  them.  This,  however,  was  a 
very  doubtful  S'jurce  of  intelligence;  because,  in  the  fir^jt  place,  the 
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bordercrB  lived  in  a  £tatG  of  perpetual  contention  with  their  Lowland 
neighbours,  and  had  thus  the  worst  propensities  of  their  nature  call- 
ed forth  and  exasperated ;  and,  secondly,  because  their  more  power- 
ful neighbours  had  been,  for  ages,  in  the  habit  of  taking  deep  re- 
venge for  petty  injuries.  No  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  human 
nature  need  be  told,  that  there  enlists  a  strong  propensity  in  the 
piinds' of  those  who  oppress  others  by  an  undue  exercise  of  power^ 
to  justify  that  proceeding  to  themselves,  by  exaggerating  every  pro- 
Yocation  given  by  the  objects  of  their  hostility.  Prejudice  and  party 
hatred  are  like  streams,  always  enlarging  in  their  progress  by  petty 
additions.  A  man  incapable  of  direct  falsehood,  willingly  and  con- 
fidently repeats  the  talcs  of  wonder  told  by  others  ;  and  these  seldom 
lose  in  the  recital.  That  '*  oppression,  "  which,  we  are  told  from 
the  highest  authority,  *'  makes  a  wise  man  mad,  "  *  must  have  pro- 
duced asimilar  effect  on  a  proud  high-spirited  people,  who  had  not  even 
language  in  which  to  complain,  and  who  would  not  have  been  listen- 
ed to  if  they  had.  '*  Lions  are  not  painters, ''  as  the  fable  says,  and 
Highlanders  are  not  writers  of  their  own  traditions ;  but  if  the  tales 
of  wrong  and  injustice  preserved  in  traditions  were  unfolded,  they 
might  then  *'  make  justice  and  indignation  start,  '*  Sec, ;  but  thii 
blazon  must  not  be.  It  would  be  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on 
the  children,  who  may  perhaps,  even  on  this  score,  have  enough  of 
their  own  to  answer  for,  when  they  appear  at  their  last  account. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  new  edition  of  *'  Letters  from  a 
Gentleman  in  the  North  "  has  been  published  by  Mr  Jamieson  of 
Edinburgh.  This  edition  has  been  enlarged,  by  several  tracts  and 
articles  on  the  Highlanders,  and  the  former  state  of  the  people.  One 
of  these  is  a  kind  of  statistical  report  of  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
about  the  year  1747.  This  paper  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  jaundiced  eye  with  which  the  Highlanders 
were  viewed  by  their  Lowland  neighbours,  who  held  them  in  the 
greatest  contempt  for  their  Jacobite  principles,  their  heathenish 
belief  in  ghosts  and  fairies,  their  slothful  habits,  fabulous  tradition?, 
poetry  and  songs.  The  author  was  educated  beyond  the  mountains, 
quite  in  opposition  to  the  habits  and  principles  of  the  Highlanders;  and 
^t  a  period  when  the  stream  of  ribaldry  rah  strongly  against  them,  and 
their  true  character  was  ill  understood,  it  was  difficult  to  state  it  in 
proper  colours:  the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  times  were,  that 
their  fidelity  and  ready  obedience  proceeded  from  a  base  and  servile 
disposition,  and  their  idle  habits  from  an  aversion  to  industry,  when, 
in  fact,  they  proceeded  from  want  of  employment  or  payment  for  la- 
bour. Had  the  author  given  in  to  the  grave  discussions  which  were 
not  unfrequcnt  at  that  period,  on  the  propriety  of  exterminating  the 
whole  race,  it  might  have  excited  less  surprise,  than  that  tbis  mode 
of  improving  a  people  by  extirpation  and  banishment  should  not  only 
be  discussed  in  more  enlightened  times,  but  actually  acted  upon  and 

*  Of  this  wc  have  too  many  instances  among  the  peasantry  in  Ireland. 
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enforcedy  if  not  with  tlie  ftiry  and  violence  with  which  those  whv 
call  themselyes  the  friends  of  liberty  in  America  treat  their  free,  in- 
dependent, but  unfortunate  neighbours  the  Indians,  the  original  pos- 
sessors of  their  country,  at  least  by  means  sufficiently  effectual. 

U,  Page  114. 

Duncan  Forbbs  of  Culloden,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time;  Bom  in 
the  Highlands,  he  lived  much  among  his  countrymen,  gained  an  in-* 
timate  knowledge  of  their  habits,  and,  by  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
probity,  obtained  an  influence  over  them  almost  incredible.  His 
**  pen  and  ink,  and  tongue,  and  some  reputation, "  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  contributed  more  than  any  other  means  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Rebellion,*— breaking  the  union  of  the  clans,  overawing 
some,  crossing  and  checking  the  intentions  of  others,  and  retarding 
and  preventing  their  rising  en  massey  to  which  they  had  every  inclin- 
ation. That  such  services  were  neglected  and  slighted  by  Govern- 
ment, must  remain  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  men  in 
power  a t^  that  period.  It  is  said,  that  when  this  great  and  good  man 
was  recommending  clemency  and  moderation  in  the  punishment  of 
the  misguided  men  about  to  suffer  for  their  infatuation,  and  stating 
his  services  as  a  claim  to  be  heard,  he  was  contemptuously  asked, 
*^  What  were  his  services,  and  what  they  were  worth  ? "  *'  Some 
think  them  worth  three  Crowns,  **  was  the  answer. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  services  and  of  his  influence  may 
be  formed  by  looking  over  his  Memorial,  already  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, of  the  State  and  Number  of  the  Clans,  whose  rising  he  pre- 
vented, or  whose  exertions  he  paralyzed.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some,  particularly  by  Jacobites,  that  those  Chiefs  who  were  persuad- 
ed by  Cullodeu  to  relinquish,  on  the  day  of  trial,  the  cause  to  which 
they  were  secretly  attached,  showed  duplicity,  if  not  cowardice,  in 
so  doing.  This  was  not  at  all  the  case.  The  President  knew  too 
well  the  character  of  the  persons  he  addressed,  to  endeavour  to 
change  their  opinion,  or  induce  them  to  dissemble.  The  arguments 
by  which  he  prevailed  on  so  many  to  remain  neutral,  while  others 
risked  all  in  a  desperate  cause,  were  drawn  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  resources  and  views  of  the  opposite  parties* 
He  attempted  no  sudden  conversions,  but  merely  represented  tlie 
folly  of  sacrificing  their  lives,  and  what  was  dearer  to  them,  their  clans, 
in  a  rash  and  unsupported  enterprise,  in  which  they  were  deceived 
by  their  French  allies,  deserted  by  many  whose  courage  evaporated 
in  drinking  healths,  and  more  particularly  by  the  English  Jacobites, 
who  promised  every  thing  and  performed  nothing.  It  was  by  a 
statement  of  obvious  facts,  and  not  by  an  attack  on  established  prin- 
ciples, that  he  succeeded  in  rescuing,  by  persuasion,  so  many  fa- 
milies from  the  destruction  in  which  the  inconsiderate  and  rashly 
brave  were  so  ^ddenly  involved.    The  sound  arguments  that  pre- 
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▼ailed  with  the  Chiefs,  who  could  comprehend  them,  had  no  Influence 
on  their  followers,  who  were,  in  this  instance,  more  inclined  to  fol- 
low their  feelings  than  listen  to  reason.  Of  this,  the  behaviour  of  the 
clan  Grant  was  an  instance.  Eleven  hundred  men  pressed  forward 
to  offer  their  services,  on  condition  that  their  Chief  would  lead  them, 
to  support,  what  shey  styled,  the  cause  of  theif  ancient  Kings. 
Afterwards,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
Royal  General,  by  meeting  him  at  Aberdeen,  all  the  Chief's  influ- 
ence could  only  procure  ninety*five  followers  to  attend  him  ;  a  Chief, 
too,  much  beloved  by  his  people. 

In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  likewise,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  (father 
of  Chief  Baron  Macdonald),  and  the  Lairds  of  Macleod,  Rasay,  and 
others,  had  2400  men  ready,  when  expresses  arrived  from  Culloden. 
Macdonald  remained  at  home  with  his  men ;  Macleod  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  President,  but  Rasay  indulged  the  inclination  of  his 
people  to  join  the  rebels,  contrary  to  the  views  and  injunction  of  the 
chief.  Though  Macleod  is  described  by  this  great  law  ofiicer  as  the 
only  man  of  sense  and  courage  he  had  about  him,  his  influence  over 
his  followers  failed  so  completely,  when  they  discovered  that  his 
opinion  was  opposite  to  their  own,  that  he  could  not  command  the 
obedience  of  more  than  200  men,  although  upwards  1500  men,  con- 
sisting of  his  own  people,  the  Laird  of  Rasay's,  and  other  gentlemen, 
were  ready  at  Dunvegan  Castle.  These,  and  many  circumstances 
which  occurred  at  that  period,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prove* 
that  the  Highlanders  were  not  those  slaves  to  the  caprice  and  power 
of  their  Chiefs  they  have  been  supposed  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  latter  were  obliged  to  pay  court,  and 
yield  to  the  will  and  independent  spirit  of  their  clans.  These  facts 
also  refute  a  general  opinion,  that  those  who  engaged  in  the  Rebel- 
lion were  forced  out  by  their  Chiefs  and  Lairds,  and  that  indeed  on 
all  occasions  the  principles  or  caprice  of  their  Chief  guided  those  of 
the  clan,  and  that  whatever  side  he  took  they  followed.  In  Lord 
Lovat's  correspondence  with  Culloden,  he  is  full  of  complaints  against 
his  clan,  whose  eagerness  to  Ay  to  arms  he  could  not  restrain.  Al- 
though his  is  not  the  best  authority,  I  have  had  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  correctness  in  this  instance  fiom  eye-witnesses.  We  learn  also 
from  the  President,  that  Lord  Lovat's  eldest  son  (afterwards  General 
Eraser)  **  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  clan,  who  are  passionately 
fond  of  following  him,  and  who  cannot  be  restrained  by  my  Lord'a 
authority  from  following  the  fortunes  of  the  Adventurous  Prince^ 
which  not  only  may  destroy  the  Master  *  and  the  family,  but  bring 
his  own  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  '*  f 

To  this  same  independent  spirit  we  may  ascribe  the  preference 
which  the  people  now  manifest  for  emigration  to  a  foreign  land,  to 

*  In  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  a  Lord  or  Baron  of  the  House  of  Peers  was 
stvled  Master.  Thus,  the  Master  of  Gray,  the  Master  of  Rollo,  Uie  Master  of 
Biaiityre,  &c. 

f  dulloden  Papers, 
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remaining  in  the  degraded  state  of  cottars  aad  day4abourers,  to 
vbich  the  late  changes  have  reduced  such  numbers  of  the  once  inde- 
pendent tenantry.  When  they  have  once  resolved  to  remove  to  a 
foreign  country,  a  set  of  **  illiterate  peasants, "  says  Mns  Grant, 
*^  have  gone  about  it  in  a  systematical  manner.  They  have  them- 
selves chartered  a  ship,  and  engaged  it  to  come  for  them  to  one  .of 
their  Highland  ports,  and  a  whole  cluster  of  kindred  of  all  ages,  from 
four  weeks  to  fourscore  years,  have  gone  in  mournful  procession  to 
the  shores ;  the  bagpipes  meanwhile  playing  before  them  a  sad  funend 


air.'» 
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A  Highlander  would  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  at  the 
command  of  his  Chief;  and  if  he  thought  his  own  honour,  or  that  of 
his  district  or  clan,  insulted,  he  was  equally  ready  to  call  for  redress, 
and  to  seek  revenge :  yet,  with  this  disposition,  and  though  gene- 
rally armed,  few  lives  were  lost,  except  in  general  engagements  and 
skirmishes.  This  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  in  their  personal 
encounters,  duels,  and  trials  of  swordmanship.  *  The  stories  detailed 
of  private  assassinations,  murders,  and  conflagration,  deserve  no  cre- 
dit, as  is  well  known  to  every  man  of  intelligence  in  the  country, 
at  least  when  reported  to  have  occurred  within  the  last  century  and 
a  half.  In  earlier  times,  there  were  murders  in  the  Highlands,  as 
there  were  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  in  mid-day,  but  much  of  these 
may  be  attributed  to  the  weakness  of  the  laws,  and  a  high  spirited 
turbulence.  The  character  of  the  Highlanders  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  their  actions,  than  by  collecting  anecdotes  two  and  three 
hundred  years  old,  and  giving  them  as  specimens  of  what  was  sup- 

*  A  relation  of  mine,  the  late  Mr  Stewart  of  Bohallie,  exhibited  an  instance  of 
this.  He  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  soldiers  in  the  filstck  Watch,  (but  left  them  be- 
fore the  march  to  England),  and  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  of  his  time.  Latterly 
he  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  but  in  his  youth  he  had  been  hot  and  impetuous ;  and  as 
in  those  days  tlie  country  was  full  of  young  men  equally  ready  to  take  fire,  persons 
of  this  description  had  ample  opportunity  of  proving  the  temper  of  their  swords, 
and  their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  them.  Bohallie  often  spoke  of  many  contests  and 
trials  of  skill,  but  they  always  avoided,  he  said,  coming  to  extremities,  and  were  in 
general  satisfied  when  blood  was  drawn,  and  **  I  had  the  good  fortune  never  to  kill 
my  man.  '*  His  swords  and  targets  gave  evidence  of  the  service  they  had  seen.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  passing  from  Breadall>ane  to  Lochlomond  through  Glenfallocb^ 
in  company  with  James  Macgregor,  one  of  Rob  Uoy*s  sons.  As  they  came  to  a 
certain  spot,  Macgregor  said,  *<  It  was  here  I  tried  the  mettle  of  one  of  your  kins- 
men. "  Some  miles  farther  on,  he  continued,  *'  Here  I  made  another  of  your  blood 
feel  the  superiority  of  my  sword ;  and  here,*'  said  he,  when  in  sight  of  Benlomond, 
in  the  country  of  the  Macgregors,  «  I  made  a  third  of  your  royal  clan  yield  to  clan 
Gregor."  My  old  friend*s  blood  was  set  in  motion  by  the  first  remark;  tlie  second, 
as  he  said,  made  it  boil;  however,  he  restrained  himself  till  the  third,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, "  You  have  said  and  done  enough ;  now  stand,  defend  yourself,  and  see  if 
the  fourtli  defeat  of  a  Stewart  will  give  victory  to  a  Gregarach.  **  As  they  were 
both  good  swordsmen,  it  was  some  time  before  Macgregor  received  a  cut  in  tlie 
sword  arm,  when,  dropping  his  target,  he  gave  up  the  contest. 
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posed  to  have  occurred  within  the  fifty  years  preceding  tlic  Rcbellioa 
of  1745.  In  this  Uebeliion  did  they  display  any  blood-thirsty  atro- 
city ^  It  were  as  just  to  take  the  character  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land from  the  period  and  scenes  described  by  Pltscottie  in  the  ex- 
tract I  have  quoted,  as  thus  to  collect  all  the  revolting  anecdotes 
and  repetitions  of  centuries,  and  f^ve  them  as  specimens  of  the  High- 
land character  in  the  days  of  Rob  Roy  Macgregor.  Even  in  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  when  turbulence  was  at  its  height,  less  atrocity 
was  shown  by  the  Highlanders,  than  has  been  exhibited  by  enlighten- 
ed nations  of  modern  times,  when  living  at  free  quarters  in  an  ene- 
my's country.  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  £gypt> 
have  ample  reason  to  remember  the  murders,  conflagrations  and 
spoliation  of  the  armies  of  France.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  Highlanders  comported  themselves,  when 
ordered  from  their  mountains,  for  the  special  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  Republican  spirit  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  of 
living  at  free  quarters  on  the  Covenanters,  and  others  inimical  to  the 
measures  of  Government.  This  was  in  1678,  when  the  **  Highland 
Host^ "  (as  they  were  called,)  of  8000  men,  were  ordered  south,  to 
*^  eat  up  "  the  Covenanters.  In  what  manner  they  obeyed  these  in- 
structions we  learn  from  an  eye-witness,  whose  account  is  preserved 
in  Wodrow's  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  This  writer,  who 
evinces  no  friendship  for  this  **  Heathen  and  Unholy  Host,  **  de- 
scribes their  parties  sent  out  for  provisions,  and  the  sutferings  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  beaten  and  driven  out  of  their  houses  if  they 
refused  to  give  what  they  demanded.  After  a  detail  of  outrages^ 
which  indeed  were  to  be  expected,  as  it  was  for  this  very  purpose  that 
they  were  sent  on  the  duty,  he  concludes,  in  a  manner  hardly  to  be 
expected,  and  certainly  very  different  from  the  accounts  we  read  of 
the  proceedir^s  of  the  modern  Vandals  when  overrunning  the  Con- 
tinent, and  who,  if  they  had  forced  their  way  into  this  country,  and 
had,  like  the  Highlanders,  been  ordered  to  live  at  free  quarters,  *'  to 
eat  up, "  harass,  and  keep  down  the  people,  would  not  perhaps  have 
lefl  the  country  with  such  a  report  of  their  proceedings  as  the  fol- 
lowing. •*  Yet  I  hear  not, "  says  the  writer  in  Wodrow's  MS.,  "  of 
any  haoing  been  killed,  though  many  were  hurt ;  but  I  would  not  have 
you  think  that  all  the  Highlanders  behave  after  the  same  manner,  '^ 
(going  about  in  parties  to  collect  provisions  and  plunder.)  '<  No, 
there  is  a  difference  both  among  the  men  and  leaders.  The  Marquis 
of  Atholl's  men  are  generally  commended,  both  as  the  best  appoint- 
ed and  the  best  behaved.  Neither  do  I  hear  of  any  hurt  done  by 
the  Earl  of  Moray's  men,  but  all  of  them  take  free  quarters,  and  at 
their  own  discretion. "  Living  in  this  manner,  and  sent  for  such  a 
special  purpose,  none  were  killed  even  by  the  most  turbulent.  That 
numbers  were  hurt  in  defending  their  property  was  to  be  expected, 
and  it  is  matter  of  surprise,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  lives  were 
not  lost. 
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The  tenaDtfl  of  Lochiel  and  Ardsheal  supplied  these  gentlemea 
with  mooey,  after  Uie  year  1745»  when  their  estates  were  forfeked» 
and  they  themselves  in  exile  in  France.  When  the  Earl  of  Seafortk 
was  in  similar  circumBtances»  after  his  attainder  in  1716»  he  expert- 
enced  the  same  generous  and  disinterested  fidelity;  *  and  Maqphenon 
of  Clunie»  though  an  outlaw,  and  compelled  to  live  for  nine  years  in 
caves  and  woodsi  was  in  no  want  of  monejr  or  any  thing  that  could 
be  contributed^  by  his  people,  who»  after  his  death,  continued  the 
same  assistance  to  his  widow  and  family.  But  it  is  needless  to  mul* 
tiply  examples  of  this  attachment,  which  existed  till  a  late  jperiod^ 
without  the  least  prospect  of  reward  or  remuneration,  all  bemg  the 
free  gift  of  men  poor  in  substance,  but  of  warm  affections  and  liberal 
minds.  Moreover,  this  generous  disposition  was  not  indulged  with- 
out risk ;  for  while  they  paid  the  full  rents  demanded  by  Government 
after  the  forfeitures,  they  were  threatened  with  higher  rents,  and 
persecuted  by  the  agents  for  sending  the  money  out  of  tlie  country. 
The  disputes  between  the  people  and  the  Crown  factors,  on  this  sub- 
ject,  ran  very  high.  A  respectable  gentleman,  Mr  Campbell  of 
Glenure,  factor  on  the  estate  of  Ardsheal,  was  shot  from  behind  a  rock 
when  riding  on  the  high  road.  This  happened  in  1752.  and  was  the 
second  instance  of  a  murder  in  these  troublesome  times.  The  first  was 
that  of  Captain  Munro  of  Culcairnin  1746,  noticed  in  the  Annals  of  the 
42d  regiment.  He  was  shot  in  the  same  manner  as  Glenure,  while  rid* 
Ins  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  men  marching  through  Lochaber.  But 
this  blow  was  intended  for  an  officer  whose  party  had,  some  time  pre- 
viously,  burned  the  assassin's  house,  turned  his  family  out  in  a.  storm 
of  snow,  and  taken  away  his  cattle ;  while  his  son,  who  had  resisted^ 
was  killed.  Considering  the  state  of  men's  minds,  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country  for  so  many  years,  it  may  be  considered  re- 
markable,  that  these  were  the  only  two  instances  of  premeditated 
murder.  The  man  who  shot  Culcairn  was  known;  but,  ibroagh 
some  unexplained  cause,  he  was  not  apprehended.  It  has  never  beea 
fully  ascertained  who  shot  Mr  Campbell.  Suspicion  fell  upon  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Allan  Stewart  or  Allain  Breach,  (as  he  was  called^ 
from  the  marks  of  the  small-pox),  who  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the 
French  service,  had  come  oyer  in  the  year  of  the  Rebellion^  and 

•  When  the  rents  wer6  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  Lord  Seaforth 
In  France,  400  of  his  old  followers  and  tenants  escorted  the  money  to  Edinburgh 
to  see  it  safely  lodged  in  the  bank.  Their  first  appearance  there  on  this  errand 
Cftused  no  snaaU  surprisci  and  strong  atiimadvernons  on  Government  for  allowing 
tuch  proceedings.  The  same  people,  so  generous  to  their  chief  in  his  adversity,  pre* 
served  such  control  over  him  when  in  fuu  power  and  prosperity,  that  they  interfered 
and  prevented  his  pulling  down  his  Castle  of  Brahan,  the  destruction  of  which  Ui^ 
considered  derogatory  to  the  respectability  of  the  family  and  clan.  In  Uie  year  ITSTfj 
the  tenants  sent  Lord  Seaforth  L.  800  in  one  sum,  equri  to  L.8000  in  the  present 
day,  calcuUtang  the  mits,  and  the  value  of  tht  estate. 
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lived  afrerwards  as  an  outlaw.  He  was  never  teen  after  tbe  murder, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  France.  A  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Stewart,  a  relation  of  the  family  of  Ard8beal>  was  taken  up,  indict^ 
ed»  and  tried  at  Inveraray,  on  suspicion  of  being  art  and  part,  (as  the 
Scotch  law  terms  it),  or  in  the  foreknowledge  of  the  murder.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll,  then  Justioe-Oeneral,  sat  on  the  bench,  and  the 
Xrord  Advocate  attended  as  prosecutor,  the  only  instance  of  this  of* 
ficer  presiding  on  any  criminal  trial,  or  of  the  Lord  Advocate  prose- 
cuting at  an  assize.  Mr  Stewart  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  near 
the  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed,  and  his  body  hung  in 
chains.     The  whole  transaction  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  the 

i'ustice  of  the  verdict  and  execution  was  much  canvassed.  It  is  now 
relieved  that  the  result  would  have  been  different  had  the  trial  taken 
place  at  a  later  period.  But  whether  or  not  Mr  Stewart  deserved  his 
fate,  it  were  well  that  all  executions  made  such  an  impression  on  tbe 
minds  of  the  people  as  this  did,  and  still  continues  to  make  to  this 
day.  The  talents  and  respectable  character  of  the  person  executed^ 
the  public  exhibition  of  his  body,  a  thing  hitherto  unknown  in  that 
country,  and  the  doubtful  circumstance  of  his  guilt,  are  still  matters  of 
deep  reflection  among  the  people.  On  Sundays,  and  at  times  when 
they  pass  in  more  than  ordinary  numbers,  they  assemble  on  or  near 
the  spot  where  the  gibbet  stood,  and  talk  with  solemn  and  impressive 
awe  of  the  whole  circumstances. 

Turbulent  and  accustomed  to  blood  as  the  Highlanders  were  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  terror  and  awe  inspired  by  public  executions  is  very 
remarkable.  This  awe  is  not  confined  within  the  mountains.  I 
have  seen  soldiers,  fearless  of  death  when  before  an  enemy,  for  days 
previous  to  an  execution  become  grave,  thoughtful,  and  seemingly 
powerfully  impressed  with  a  kind  of  dread,  which  they  could  not 
shake  offl 

X,  Page  132. 

It  may  be  curious  to  notice  the  similarity  of  action  among  men 
with  very  different  principles  in  all  things,  except  what  concerns  their 
interests.  After  the  new  system  of  managing  lands  and  laying  out 
farms  had  commenced  in  the  Highlands,  the  ancient  occupiers  and 
cultivators  were  of^en  overlooked  by  those  who  undertook  to  new- 
model  gentlemen's  estates.  Their  future  liappiness  or  misery  formed 
no  part  of  the  new  plans,  and  seemed  as  much  disregarded  as  the 
fate  of  the  ancient  breed  of  horses  and  sheep.  The  old  Highlandera 
were  considered  unfit  for  the  new  improvements  ;  the  length  of  time 
they  held  their  lands  gave  them  no  claim ;  they  had  possessed  them, 
too  long  already  ;  they  must  now  give  place  to  others.  This  was  the 
language  of  many  agents  employed  in  these  arrangements,  and  the 
language  also  of  too  many  of  those  who  employed  them. — At  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  Frendi  Revolution,  when  Dundee,  Perth,  and  other 
towns,  planted  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  the  doctrine  ol  equality  of 

VOL.  I.  d 
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property  was  lield  out  to  encourage  the  partinnt  of  Revolutionary 
Principles,  the  late  Mr  Dempster  of  Dunichen  observed,  in  the  spring 
cf  1791,  that  his  farm-grieve,  or  overseer,  had  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  large  field,  ploughing  and  harrowing  it  twice,  and  laying 
down  a  double  allowance  of  manure.  He  was  preparing  a  third 
dressing,  when  Mr  Dempster  asked  the  cause  of  all  this  care  bestow- 
ed upon  one  field  more  than  the  others.  After  some  hesitation,  the 
man  answered,  that  every  person  had  a  right  to  attend  to  his  own  in* 
terest.  Mr  Dempster  observed,  that  however  true  that  might  be,  it 
could  have  no  concern  with  that  field.  To  this  the  grieve  replied, 
that,  as  he  had  been  a  kind  and  generous  master  to  him,  he  would 
explain  the  whole  matter.  He  then  told  him,  that,  at  a  late  meeting 
of  Delegates  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  they  had  discussed  much 
business,  and,  among  other  matter,  had  made  a  division  of  all  the 
lands  in-  the  district,  when  this  field,  and  some  acres  of  pasture,  fell 
to  his  share.  His  master  told  him  he  was  happy  to  find  him  so  well 
provided,  and  asked  what  part  of  the  estate  they  had  allotted  to  him. 
**  Oh,  as  to  you.  Sir,  and  the  other  Lairds, "  replied  the  man,  '*  it 
was  resolved  that  you  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  land,  and 
that  none  of  the  old  Lairds  and  Proprietors  were  to  have  any.  They 
and  their  families  had  had  these  lands  long  enough  ;  their  old  notions 
were  not  fit  for  the  new  tiroes ;  therefore  they  must  all  quit,  and 
make  way  for  the  new  system  and  new  order  of  things  ;  but  as  you 
have  been  always  so  good  to  me,  I  will  propose,  at  the  next  meeting, 
that  a  portion  be  left  for  you. " 

Y,  Page  U2. 

Ok  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  the 
northern  counties,  it  will  be  found  that  the  capital  convictions  at  In- 
verness, from  the  year  1747  to  1817,  have  been  fifty*nine.  Of  these, 
there  were 

10  men  for  murder, 

9  women  for  child-murder,  * 

2  men  for  rape ;  one  of  them  rape  and  murder  near  Elgin, 

1  man  for  fire-raising, 
12  men  for  cattle-stealing,  f 

*  Thii  crime  is  less  frequent  since  the  strictness  of  church  discipline  has  been 
■oftened.     Only  one  woman  has  been  condemned  since  1763L 

f  Tills  was  at  the  earlier  period,  before  the  nature  and  danger  of  **  lifting  cattle,  '* 
as  it  was  called,  was  properly  understood  by  the  Highlanders.  None  have  been 
conTicted  of  cattle-  stealing  since  the  year  1765.  When  it  was  known  to  be  a  crime, 
the  practice  ceased.  Two  of  the  above  offenders  were  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
Pretender's  movements  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  They  gave  him  information, 
supplied  him  witti  provisions,  were  taken  up  on  suspicion,  threatened  with  instant 
execution,  if  they  did  not  confess  what  they  knew  of  him,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
offered  the  tempting  reward  of  L.  30,000.  But  all  in  vain.  Neither  the  prospect 
of  immediate  death,  or  the  offer  of  immediate  wealth,  had  any  influence  over  the 
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1  man  for  sheep-stealing,  * 

2  men  for  house-breaking  and  theA:, 
9  men  for  thefl, 

3  men  for  robbing. 

Of  theise  criminals  eight  were  strangers,  soldiers  quartered  in  the 
difierent  garrisons,  and  others,  who  committed  crimes  as  they  passed 
through  the  country,  and  were  apprehended  and  tried  there.  This 
Circuit  includes  the  lowland  part  of  the  counties  of  Moray  and  Ork- 
ney, (in  the  latter,  crimes  of  magnitude  are  very  rare),  containing  a 
population  of  238,681  souls,  out  of  which  there  were  59  persons  (51 
natives)  convicted  in  the  course  of  seventy  years,  makins^  the  propor- 
tion of  one  criminal  to  283.180  souls.  From  1756  to  1761,  and  from 
1767  to  1773,  there  were  no  convictions.  From  1773  to  1783,  there 
was  only  one  man  convicted  ;  his  crime  was  murder.  From  1794  to 
1817,  there  were  three  convictions  for  murder,  but  none  for  robbery^ 
housebreaking,  or  any  other  crime.  In  May  1817,  a  woman  was 
condemned  for  theft. 

The  feudal  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  were 
abolished  in  the  year  1748,  and  the  first  assize  court  was  held  at  In- 
veraray in  May  1749.  From  that  period  till  1817,  the  number  of 
convictions  has  been  eight.     The  crimes  were, — 

3  for  murder, 

1  for  cattle  stealing, 

3  for  theft,  (two  women,  and  one  man), 

1  man  for  forgery. 

This  last  case  happened  in  the  year  1782.  The  offender's  name  was 
Macaffie.  The  forgery  was  committed  in  Dublin,  but,  attempting  to' 
pass  his  notes  in  Inveraray,  he  was  appr,ehended,  tried,  and  condemn- 
ed. On  some  certified  question  of  law,  however,  he  was  taken  to 
Edinburgh,  when  the  point  was  decided  against  him,  and  he  waa 
executed  there.  If  we  except  this  conviction  of  a  stranger,  and  that 
of  James  Fullarton  for  theft  in  1783,  there  were  none  condemned 
at  Inveraray  for  a  period  of  fifty- one  years,  from  1753  to  1804.  There 
have  been  two  convictions  for  murder  since.  One  in  ]805,f  another 
in  1817.  The  Inveraray  Circuit  includes  the  counties  of  Argyle  and 
Bute,  containing  a  population  of  82,261  persons. 

minds  of  tbese  poor  mfin,  in  a  case  where  they  thought  their  honour  was  concerned. 
They  were  afterwards  hanged  for  stealing  a  cow  I 

*  This  was  at  a  Uter  period,  when  the  stock  graziers  got  possession  of  the  pasture 
grounds.  Many  sheep  were  stolen  at  that  period.  Four  men  were  banislied  for 
this  crime ;  one  of  them  from  Glengarry  is  in  possession  of  considerable  property 
in  Botany  Bay.     He  was  taken  up  near  Perth,  where  I  saw  him  a  prisoner.     His 

Sppearance  was  remarkable ;  six  feet  three  inches^  stout,  well  formed,  and  with  a* 
orid  handsome  countenance. 

f  This  was  a  travelling  tinker  from  Athole.  He  was  executed  for  throwing  his' 
urife  into  a  river,  where  she  was  found  drowned,  near  the  King's  House  Inn,  Glen* 
orchy. 

d9 


The  population  of  that  part  of  the  Aberdeen  Circuit,  which  miy 
be  properly  cafled  Highland*  4nd  which  includes  poriioDs  of  the 
counties  of  Kincardine  and  Banff,  amounts  to  H,596  persona*  Prom 
174T  to  1817}  there  were  two  men  condemned  from  that  part  of  the 
country ;  one  for  murder  in  the  year  1770*  and  another  for  fire-rail^ 
in  1795,  From  1770  to  1784,  there  was  do  capital  conyictlon  fo 
Aberdeen- 

.  As  the  Highland  parts  of  Perthshire  constitute  but  a  small  part  dK 
that  Circuit,  which  comprehends  Perth,  Fife,  and  Angus,  I  shall  on^ 
Iff  AOtice  the  native  Highlanders  tried  and  condemned  at  Perth,  firooa 
17.^7  to  1817*    The  number  was  sixteen,  of  whom 

5  men  were  copvicted  for  murder, 

4  men  for  cattle-stealing, 

4  for  theft, 

t  women  for  child-murder, 

1  man  for  r^pe. 

The  papulation  of  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire  ia  about  40,180, 
yiving  a  greater  proportion  of  criminals  than  either  of  the  ether  cir- 
ciiitli. 

Proportion  of  .ponvlcted  Criminals'  to  the  Population  in  the  different 
,  Districts  m  the  Highlands,  from  1747  to  1817< 


'                                                  Population. 

ConTictkMM. 

FrOpOTtMNIfc 

IiVferMM  Cb««t%        .        -             238,eBi     • 

50  in  TOyauB, 

lto289fl8D 

birarmy 89,261 

8  in  69 

1  to  709^501 

%tlwbire  Highlands*        -        -        40,130 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  &c.          -        •        14,590 

16  in  70 

1  to  175,569 

2  in  70 

1  to  510300 

Highlands  of  Sttriing&  Dumbarton,     13,259 

5  in  70 

1  to  185^^28 

^tUtheHigUaodfl,        -        -  388,962  90  1  to  301^ 

Proportion  of  England  and  Wales, 
fi>r  7  years  prevu>u8  to  1817,      10,204,280        4226  in  7  years,  or    1  to    16^96 

Z,  Page  146. 

Of  this  there  are  numberlesi  prooft  in  att  parts  of  the  Highhnda*. 
t  remeniber  many  old  people,  who,  in  their  youth,  saw  com  gtominm 
on  fields  now  covered  with  heather.  Among  many  traditions  on  diig 
anfa^ectt  there  is  one  of  a  wager  between  my  great  grandfather  .and 
four  Lowland  gentlemen.  These  were  the  then  Mr  Sosy the  of  Meth^ 
y en.  Sir  David  Threipland,  Mr  Moray  of  Abercaimey,  and  SirTho^ 
ipas  MoncrieSl  The  object  of  the  wager  was,  who  could  produce  a 
koil  of  barley  of  the  best  quality,  my  ancestor  to  take  hif  specimen  fi:oi9 
Ma  highest  form,  and  Bit  David  Threipland  not  to  take  hia  specinaeB 
firom  his  low  farms  on  the  plains  of  the  Carse  of  Oowrie,  but  ftom  ft 
£umi  on  the  heights!  Marsbtd  Wade,  who  was  then  Com^atidef  ii)L 
Chief,  and  supecintending  the  formatian  of  the  Highland  rbad^  -  vAli 


s, 
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to  be  the  utapire.  Methveti  pfodtieed  tto  bM.  bad^y,  Sit  Thbtestf 
Moncneff  th^  second,  my  )reIdtioii  t&e  third,  AfteMoiftldy  the  fouriii^ 
•Ad  Sr  David  Threi^aDd  the  fifth  and  most  idferidr  qiuility.  His 
happened  in  the  year  1726  oY  lltr.  It  iB  mM  thai  the  Utmh  wto 
uncommonly  favourable  for  high  grounds,  being  hot  and  dry;  The 
apot  wliich  produced  the  Highland  specimen  is  at  die  foot  of  thii 
mountain  Shlchallain,  and  is  noir  totally  uncultivated^  but  of  a  d^ 
rich  soil,  only  requiring  climate  and  shelter  with  planting  to  produce 
die  best  crops.  Some  hundred  yards  farther  up  the  4ide  of  die 
mountain,  and  more  than  HOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
traces  of  the  plough  are  cloar  and  distinct ;  also  the  remains  of  in« 
closures  and  mounds  of  stones,  which  had  been  cleared  away  from 
the  lands,  when  prepared  for  cultivation  in  more  ancient  times.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  climate  and  the  country,  ba^e  and  ufi^fellcfir^ 
ed  from  the  mountain-blast,  those  fields,  once  smiling  With  terdbfe, 
woods,  (the  underground  roots  of  which  still  eitist  in  vast  qua^tfti^)^ 
and  cultivation,  now  present  the  aspect  of  a  black  desolati!|  Waste. 
This  extension  of  early  cultivation  was  the  more  necessary  f^om  iht 
numerous  population,  of  which  there  are  so  many  evident  t^ces. 
Although  the  more  remote  ages  arie  called  pastoral,  the  tahie  aM 
importance  of  cultivation  seem  to  have  been  well  appreciated.  Forest' 
trees  of  large  size  have  flourished  on  those  hi^h  mountains,  as  is 
fully  proved  by  their  remains,  which  are  stifl  found  in  mosses  more 
tiian  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  Recent  experience,  in  Several  in«- 
stances,  has  shown,  the  Scotch  fir  and  Alpine  larch  will  prosper  iii 
those  high  regions.  *  An  experiment  to  try  how  far  Iheir  shelter 
would  improve  the  climate,  so  as  to  make  the  soil  producttr^  aiid 
cultivable,  as  in  former  times,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  miihy  intcfllf^ 
geatmen,  be  preferable  to  the  modern  system*  of  improving  diit 
mountains  and  glens,  by  removing  the  ancient  hardy  race,  that  have 
peopled,  for  so  many  ages,  extensive  tracts  which  are  now  t6'  bd  hk 

m 

*  The  larcli  is  now  spreading  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  has  ph>Ted  a  vAluabte 
acquisttion  to  Uie  produce  of  many  barren  moors  in  the  Highlandft,  whare  the  cll- 
mate  is  found  more  favourable  for  this  species  of  pine  than  in  the  plains.  The  wood 
is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  Atholl  frigate,  built  entirely  of  AthoU  larch,  is  ex- 
pested  to  sliew  that  it  will  prove  a  good  substitute  Ibr  oak  in  ship-building*.   . 

llie  larch  was  accidcataUy  brought  to  Scotland  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  bad 
occasion  to  mention  more  than  once,  Mr  Menzies  of  Culdares  was  iii  London  ia 
1737,  and  hearing  of  a  beautiful  pine  shrub  recently  Imported  fVom  the  Alps,  prd^ 
cured  four  plants ;  he  gave  two  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  which  are  now  In  Aill  vtgbo^ 
at  Dankeld,  and  tnay  be  called  the  parents  of  all  the  lanch  in  the  kingdom ;  he  gave  fi 
thji^  16  Mr  Campbell  of  ]^onjde,  and  kept  the  SMirth  for  himself,  which  unfortunate- 
ly was  CMt  down  forty  years  ago>  It  had  Uien  been  planted  45  years,  |ind  had  groWn  (b 
seven  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference.  The  Duke  of  Atholl's  plants  were  pFaceA 
in  a  greeh'>hon96  at  Dunkeld,  where  they  did  not  thrive,  and  were  tbf-own  oui,  wh^ 
they  immediately  began  to  gvow,  and  quickly  showed  the  consequence  of  being 
jplaoedioi  a. projper  climate*  , 

.  The  Duke  of  AthoU  sold,  one  thousand  larch  trees  of  seventy  years  grov.th  for 
L.  5000.  If  they  had  been  planted  and  grown  regularly,  they  would  not  nave  co- 
vered Tkiome  than  nine  Scotch  V^s  of  thelighi  soli  ott  wMch  Hiev  tMve  bist,- allow- 
ing 22  feci  square  for  each  tree,  more  than  ample  space  for  the  larch. 
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in  the  state  of  nature*  never  to  experience  the  inflaence  of  human 
iaduAtry.  These  regions  might  be  improved  into  arable  productive 
aoil  by  humane  and  considerate  proprietors,  who  retain  their  people, 
.  which  are  the  wealth  and  capital  of  the  country,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  on  the  Improvement  of  Moss  and  Moorland, 
there  is  *^  strong  ground  to  believe  that  the  capital  expended  (in  the 
Highlands  the  manual  labour  of  tlie  people  is  their  capital)  would, 
in  a  very  years,  afford  a  great  and  increasing  interest,  and  would 
contribute  to  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  population  of  this  island. " 

AA,  Page  157. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  is  more  comfortable  as  a  day-labourer  than 
as  a  small  farmer.  Experience  is  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  in  so 
far  as,  where  we  see  many  thousand  labourers  become  paupers,  such 
is  never  the  case  with  the  occupiers  of  land.  These  may  be  poor 
and  involved  in  difficulties,  but  they  are  never  in  want  of  food,  or 
dependent  on  charitable  aid.  Ireland  is  stated  as  an  instance  of  the 
misery  of  small  farmers.  This  is  no  more  a  fair  example,  than  that 
of  the  people  placed  on  small  allotments  of  moorland  in  the  new 
mode  introduced  into  the  Highlands. 

That  part  of  Lord  Breadalbane's  estate,  which  is  on  both  sides  of 
Locht^,  contains  nearly  11,000  acres  of  arable  woodland  and  pas- 
ture, in  sight  of  the  lake,  besides  tlie  mountain  grazing ;  the  wliole 
supporting  a  population  of  about  3120  souls.  Were  he  to  divide  the 
11,000  acres  into  ei^t  or  ten  farms,  agreeably  to  the  practice  now 
in  progress  in  the  Highlands,  placing  the  present  population  on  small 
lots. as  day-labourers,  would  they  be  so  independent  as  they  now 
are,  paying  for  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  Lochtay,  high  as  they  are, 
and  notwithstanding  a  backward  climate,  as  good  a  rent  as  is  paid 
by  many  farmers  in  Kent  or  Sussex  ?  Lord  Breadalbane  is  sensible  of 
tlus,  and  preserves  the  loyal  race  of  men  who  occupy  his  land,  with- 
out having  occasion  to  establish  associations  for  the  suppression  of 
felony,  as  in  the  improved  districts  in  the  North,  *  or  establishing  rates 
for  the  poor,  as  has  been  done  in  the  fertile  and  wealthy  counties  of 

*  When  protecting  associations  are  found  necessary  in  the  North  Highlands,  un- 
der the  new  mode  of  management,  I  may  notice  tiie  state  of  morals  in  this  great 
property,  maintaining  a  population  of  more  tlian  8000  persons  in  Perthshire,  be- 
sides 5000  in  Argrleshire.  From  the  year  1750  to  1813,  there  have  been  only  two 
persons  accused  of  capital  crimes  in  Lord  Breadalbane's  estate  in  Pertlishire,  and 
both  were  acquitted.  The  6rst  was  a  fanner  tried  on  suspicion  of  murder.  "  The 
second  was  £wan  Campbell,  (or  Laider),  noticed  in  Appendix  E£.  Macalpine, 
also  mentioned  in  page  123»  Vol.  I.  was  tried  for  an  illegal  «ct|  which  would  hare 
subjected  him  to  the  punishment  of  felony,  namely,  for  wearing  the  Highland  garb. 
Some  aberrations  from  the  general  rule  of  morality  have  lately  occurred — the  con- 
comitants, as  a  certain  class  of  political  economists  say,  of  tlic  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion.— Swindling,  fraudulent  bankrupta/,  and  forgery,  th^  conseguenc€S  of  crvf/isa* 
tian/// 

*  He  was  a  married  man,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lawers.  In  autumn  1765, 
a  servant  girl  in  his  family  suddenly  disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  her  could  be  dis- 
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Roxburgh,  Berwick,  &c.  Should  his  Sovereign  visil  Scotland,  and 
pass  through  the  £arl  of  Breadalbane's  territory,  his  Lordship  might 
assemble,  on  a  few  hours'  warning,  2000  men,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
ready  to  receive  his  Prince  at  any  of  the  great  passes  or  entranees 
into  his  property,  at  Taybridge,  Glenordiy  or  GJenogle.  At  the 
head  of  this  loyal  and  hardy  race  of  men.  Lord  Breadalbane  may 
welcome  his  Sovereign^  and,  pointing  to  his  followers,  may  say,«syeh 
men  as  these  are  good  supporters  of  the  country  and  Uie  tbnnte, 
and,  while  their  loyalty,  principles,  and  ancient  spirit,  are  preserved 
pure. and  undaunted,  they  will  always  be  ready  to  *'  Follow  me"* 
at  the  call  of  their  King  and  Country,  f 

BB,  Page  182. 

To  offer  an  agricultural  comparison,  taken  from  a  Highland  glen, 
may  occasion  a  smile  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  lelative 
state  of  two  glens  high  up  in  the  Highlands,  both  of  nearly  the  same 
extent  and  quality  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  with  no  difference  of 
climate.  The  one  is  full  of  people,  all  of  whom  are  supported  by 
the  produce.  The  other  glen  was  once  as  populous,  but  is  now  laid 
out  m  extensive  grazings,  and  the  arable  land  turned  into  pasture. 
The  population  of  the  latter,  compared  with  the  former,  is  as  one  to 
fifteen,  and  the  difference  of  rent  supposed  to  be  about  four  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  the  stock-farming  glen.  But  in  the  populous  district, 
the  surface  is  cleared,  the  soil  improved,  and  the  produce  inpreaaed, 
merely  by  the  strength  of  many  hands,  without  expense  to  the  land- 
lord either  in  building  houses  or  otherwise.  In  the  grazing  glco  tlie 
$oil  remains  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  large  sums  have-  been  expend- 
ed in  building  houses  for  the  men  of  capital.  The  income«4ax 
^  being  removed,  few  direct  taxes  reach  them,  horses  or  carts  be- 
ing scarcely  at  all  employed  ;  whereas,  in  the  populous  districts,  taxes 
are  paid  for  horses,  hearths,  dogs,  and  for  the  manufacturea  which 
the  people  consume.  The  stock-farmer  ought  to  send  more  produce 
to  market  than  can  be  spared,  where  there  are  so  many  people  to 
SQpport,  but  does  this  additional  marketable  produce  go  to  the  land- 
covered  till  the  following  tqpring,  when  the  shepherds  found  her  body  floating  in  a 
small  lake,  nearly  Iialf  way  up  the  mountain.  Owing  to  the  length  of  time  the  body 
lay  in  tlic  water,  no  close  examination  could  be  made,  and  no  marks  of  violence 
were  observed  :  but  after  tlie  body  wa«  found,  a  report  was  spread  that  an  improper 
intimacy  between  the  deceased  and  her  master  had  been  observed.  On  this  sus- 
picion he  was  apprehended  and  tried  at  the  Pertli  Circuit  Court,  and  acquitted,  as 
there  was  no  evidence  beyond  this  suspicious  report  While  he  lay  in  jaU,  it  was 
broke,  and  several  prisoners  made  their  escape,  and  as  he  refused  to  accompany 
them,  saying  he  was  conscious  of  his  innocence,  the  circumstance  acted  powerfully 
in  his  favour ;  he,  bowever^  never  returned  to  the  country.  His  family  followed 
him  to  the  Low  country,  where  he  settled  and  died. 

•  See  page  31,  Vol.  I. 

t  Since  die  above  was  written,  a  meeting  of  this  kind  happened  in  September 

1819,  when  1238  men  of  Lord  Breadalbane's  tenants,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in 

the  garb  of  their  ancestors,  assembled  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Taymouth  Castle, 

when  Prince  Leopold  honoured  his  Lordsliip  with  a  visit    The  number  could  have 

bccu  doubled. 
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lord  ?  Perhaps  as  much  of  this  produce  is  laid  out  on  the  extended 
mode  of  living  in  the  family  and  personal  expens$|  of  the  man  of 
capital,  as  is  consumed  by  the  more  numerous  but  more  economical 
oiNSupitM ;  4»Ql.tiuit  wrtn  they  can  spare  a  full  proportion,  is  evident 
firosa  the  reat  aad  taxes  they  pay,  and  the  money  required  for  their 
Moeisary  snppliea ;  the  land,  at  the  nkmt  time,  sopporifng  a  numer- 
ous population  who  imp^ave  the  soil,  and  give  nearly  as  good  rents 
Soothe  landlord,  and  pi^  ndore  taxes ;  Consuming  manufactures  in  the 
aano  proportion^  and  adding  to  the  employment  of  those  who  prepare 
theif ;  and  producing  fhom  their  small  spots  of  land  a  sufficiency  to 
answer  all  demands ;  and,  above  all,  to  maintain  a  robust,  active 
body  of  men,  ready  to  turn  out  in  defence  of  the  liberty  and  honour 
of  their  country.  With  all  this  the  earth  is  cultivated  and  grain  pro- 
duced^ and  industry,  and  the  improvments  of  men,  are  allowed  full 
play*  In  the  grazing  districts,  again,  with  less  than  one-fifteenth 
part  of  this  population,  few  taxes  are  paid,  few  manufactures  con- 
sumed, the  soil  is  left  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  the  country  appa- 
rently waste. 

Conversing  on  this  point  at  different  times  with  judicious  stockf 
fanners  and  graziers  of  capital,  I  asked  if  they  could  pay  a  rent  equal 
to  that  of  the  small  tenants  in  the  populous  glens.     They  answered, 
*'*  Yes,  certainly. ''   Following  up  this  question,  I  asked  if  they  could 
pay  the  rent,  still  keeping  the  people,  having  no  cultivation,  and 
turning  all  the  land  to  pasturage.    The  answer  always  was,  Certainly 
iM»t  more  than  half  the  rent.     When  further  questioned,   why  then 
did  they  turn  their  own  farms  to  pasturage,  when  they  saw  and  ac- 
knowledged the  superior  advantage  of  cultivation  ?  To  this  the  only 
fIBiayrer  was.  That  pasturage  was  more  easily  managed  ;^  that,  with 
t^n  men  and  twenty  dogs,  they  would  take  care  of  all  the  sheep  and 
.cattle  in  the  glen,  which,  under  cultivation,  supported  643  persons. 
In  short,  they  fully  acknowledged,  that  cultivating  the  land  made 
this  immense  difference ;  but  then  they  could  not  cultivate  the  farms 
;without  restoring  the  people,  or  employing  a  great  many  servants. 
They  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  that  pasture  is  better  adapted  to  wet 
jmmates,  and  more  easily  managed  than  cultivated  fields,  overlooking 
4he  strong  and  acknowledged  fact  before  them,  as,  well  as  many 
others- of  the  same  tendency.     Their  concluding  argument  was,  that 
.to  improve  the  soil  was  the  business  of  the  proprietor,  not  theirs.     If 
gf^tlemen  allowed  their  lands  to  repisin  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  an 
Attempt  to  Improve  or  contiiHie  the  cultivation,  the  lo^s  was  the  pro* 
prietor's,  and  so  long  as  they  got  their  farms  for  the  rents  they  could 
afford  to  pay  in  pasture,  they  asked  for  no  improvement.  * 

^  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state,  U)at,  notwithstandiog  the  recent  dep^ypulatiou 
of  the  higher  glens,  their  inhabitants  have  always  been  more  athletic,  better  limbed, 
and  more  independent  in  their  minds,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  glens ;  the 
soil  in  many  of  the  higher  glens  is  deep  and  rich,  and  when  properly  cultivated  with 
lime,  manure,  and  green  crops  the  corn  is  strong  and  productive,  failing  only  in 
cold  and  wet  autumns.     The  u|)pcr  glcn^  un  Loid  l3i'cadalUanc'i>,  as  uxli  as  U)09C 
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Tu  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  have  been  atoluHiarjr  in  tinoie 
diatricUi  where  the  inhabitanU  hold  their  lands.  In  the  HBgh^ands  df 
Perthshire^  even  in  1816  and  1817»  years  of  unprecedented  pretsQi^ 
on  the  poor,  when  great  sums  were  suhscribed  for  their  support  in 
the  South,  there  was  no  increased  demand  beyond  what  prttate*b»* 
nevolence  supplied.  The  clergymen,  who  huve  the  management  and 
distribution  of  the  funds  for  the  poor,  find  no  clamorous  call  for 
charitable  aid ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  obliged  to  seareh  fbr  pro- 
per objects,  who  conceal  their  wants,  suEering  every  privation,  rather 
than  humble  themselves  to  ask  for  pubiiq  charity,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  will  gratefully  receive  private  aid  from  any  benevolent  or 
more  opulent  neighbour.  In  a  letter  from  a  respectable  clergyman 
in  Athole  on  this  subject,  he  says,  *'  I  have  witnessed  many  singular 
instances,  and  have  been  astonished  and  gratified,  to  see  how  long 
poor  creatures  will  struggle  with  their  fate  before  they  submit  to  that 
painful  degradation.  How  eminently  useful  is  it  to  step  forward  to 
their  aid  before  the  virtuous  pride  is  altogether  destroyed,  and  they 
are  reduced  to  that  last  .resource  which  they  so  justly  and  greatly 
dread !  "  *  Another  able'and  zealous  clergyman  writes:  '*  I  must  al- 
ways search  for  objects  of  charity  in  my  parish.  When  questioning 
individuals  on  their  state,  I  have  seen  a  blush  of  shame  and  confusion 
spread  over  their  countenances ;  and  while  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal their  wants,  and  pointed  out  to  me  others  more  needful,  I  knew 
that  they  were  in  great  necessity. "  f 

In  the  parish  of  Mouline,  containing  a  population  194>7  souls,  there 
are  thirteen  poor  receiving  permanent  relief,  and  eleven  oceastonal  as- 
sistance, but  no  itinerant  beggars  in  the  parish.  Indeed,  the  fund 
could  not  afford  much,  as  the  amount  has  not  exceeded  L.  22,  10s. 
on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  To  this  may  be  added  the  in- 
terest of  small  sums  bequeathed  by  benevolent  individuals  some  years 
ago.  In  the  parish  of  Dull,  with  a  population  of  4236  persons,  the 
number  of  poor  is  sixty-one^  assisted  by  a  fund  of  L.  92,  15s.  annu- 
ally. Weem  parish  has  no  itinerant  beggars  out  of  a  population  of 
1484  souls.  The  amount  of  the  funds  is  L.  24,  10s.,  on  an  average 
of  five  years,  and  the  number  of  poor  on  the  same  average  fifteen 
persons.  In  the  parish  of  Logierait,  the  poor  have  lessened  in  late 
years,  when  there  was  a  great  increase  of  them  in  the  Northern 
Highlands.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  8015,  with  little  variation 
for  several  years.  In  1812,  the  paupers  were  forty- one,  and  in  1817, 
the  number  was  thirty- two  persons.  Dr  Smith,  in  his  **  General 
Survey  oftlie  County  of  Argyle,  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  Agricul- 

on  many  other  estates,  prove  the  superior  appearance  of  the  people  and  capability  of 
the  soQ. 

*  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr  DuflT,  minister  of  Mouline. 

t  Ditto  from  the  Reverend  Dr  Irvine,  Little  Dyiikeld, 
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turc,  **  in  speaking  of  the  poor  of  Argyleshire*  sajs^  ^^  The  naibber 
supported  by  private  or  public  contributions  or  otherwise  is,  in  gene* 
ral,  very  inconsiderable,  as  they  have  a  modesty  and  spirit  that  makes 
tliem  endure  absolute  want  before  they  can  bring  themselves  to  Che 
roortiEcation  of  receiving  any  public  aid.  This  innate  disposition 
keeps  them  from  being  any  where  a  burden.  In  the  island  of  Tyrie^ 
in  Argyleshire,  there  are  2446  persons,  with  fifly  paupers.  In  the 
island  of  Coll,  the  number  is  1 193,  and  thirty-four  poor  receive  aid. 
The  annual  distribution  to  each  individual  from  the  poor's  fund  is  Ss."^ 
With  such  a  fund,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  allowance  to  a  pauper 
as  a  suppoi  t. 

DD,  Page  190. 

The  excuse  for  this  manner  of  letting  lands  by  auction  is,  Ibat 
landlords  cannot  otherwise  ascertain  the  value  of  their  property.  But 
are  those  who  are  thus  called  upon  to  offisr  the  proper  value  the  best 
judges  ?  They  are,  in  general,  either  the  tenant  in  possession,  dis- 
tracted with  the  dread  of  being  turned  out,  and,  therefore,  ready  to 
give  any  rent  rather  than  move  from  the  scene  of  bis  past  happiness ; 
or  it  may  be  a  speculator,  supported  by  credit,  >vithout  property  to 
lose,  who  will  ri^k  any  rent,  in  the  expectation  that  fortune  ^nd  fa- 
vourable seasons  will  enable  hina  to  work  his  way  ;.  if  he  fails,  he  t» 
no  worse  off  than  before,  nay,  perhaps,  richer,  as  part  pf  his  credi- 
tors* money  may  rt^niain  in  his  hands ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  be  a  stranger 
from  a  distant  country,  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  of  it^ 
proper  management,  in  an  elevated  country,  and  a  boisterous  uncer- 
tain climate.     It  is  said,  that  while  people  are  ready  to  take  farms, 
the  rent  cannot  be  too  high,  and  the  landlord  is  justifiable  in  taking 
the  best  ofier.  In  the  same  manner,  it  has  bien  said,  that  while  there 
are  numberless  candidates  for  army  commissions,  the  pay  of  subal- 
terns IS  not  too  small.     That  the  pay  of  a  subaltern  is  too  small,   I 
well  know  by  years  of  hard  experience,  and  I  believe  the  mimberlosa 
candidates  are  rather  urged  by  a  predilection  for  the  profession,  and 
by  their  want  of  other  employment,  tlian  tempted  by  the  sufficiency 
of  military  emoluments.     From  the  same  cau«»e,  and  from  the  same 
desire  of  obtaining  a  settlement,  can^idat^s  are  induced  to  bid  for 
land  at  whatever  rent.     Were  it  the  practice  to  set  up  ^ommissiona 
to  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  by  secret  and  rival  offers,  the 
money  to  be  paid  in  annual  instalments,  like  the  reiUs,  instead  of  the 
whole  down,  thus  affording  some  hope,  that  the  delay  woiild  enable 
them  to  pay  all,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  price  of  eomoussions 
would  quickly  augment;  but  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Certaia 
ruin  to  the  unfortunate  purchasers,  their  spirit  broken  down  by  po* 
verty,  their  morals  unhinged,  and  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  their  diffi- 
culties, gambling  and  other  practices,  discreditable  to  themselves  and 
their  profession  resorted  to.  But,  happily  for  the  honour  of  the  army, 
the  destruction  of  principle  consequent  on  such  proceedings  was 
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foreseen  and  guarded  against,  and  all  officers  are  strictly  prohibited 
from  giving  more  than  the  price  established  by  regu]atiol)s  for  their 
commissioDS.  A  different  system  would  quickly  ruin  the  army ;  and 
it  is  no  less  destructive  and  subversive  of  the  best  principles  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  land,  who  have  hitherto  been  conspicuous  for  their 
primitive  manners  and  integrity. 

Although  all  my  observations  apply  to  the  Highlands  only,  I  may 
take  examples  from  the  Lowlands,  and  give  that  of  a  nobleman  whose 
character  adds  lustre  to  his  high  rank,  and  who,  after  having  proved 
himself  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  able  commanders  of  his  coun- 
try, when  fighting  her  battles,  has- now,  when  his  services  in  the  field 
are  no  longer  necessary,  shown  himself  equally  great,  judicious,  and 
generous,  in  the  management  of  his  almost  princely  estate,  to  which 
he  succeeded  a  few  years  ago.  *  The  former  leases  were  let  by  pub- 
lic advertisement  and  acceptance  of  the  highest  offer ;  accordingly, 
great  rents  were  promised,  but  irregularly  paid,  and  sometimes  by 
sequestrations.  Tormented  and  disgusted  with  these  proceedings, 
and  shocked  at  the  distress  and  deteriorated  character  and  principles 
of  the  tenants,  who  were  resorting  to  discreditable  shifts  to  meet  de- 
mands they  could  not  fairly  answer,  he  determined  to  act  agreeably 
to  the  dictates  of  his  honourable  mind.  As  the  terms  of  the  leases 
expired,  he  called  for  no  secret  offer,  he  employed  no  land  valuator 
or  agent,  he  did  not  offer  his  farms  by  public  advertisements ;  he  ex- 
amined every  farm  himself,  and  calculated  the  produce,  and  thus  was 
personally  able  to  ascertain  how  far  the  former  rents  were  the  cause 
of  the  failures  and  defalcations ;  he  fixed  the  new  rents  at  a  reduction 
of  the  old,  on  an  average  of  thirty  per  cent,  although  some  were 
raised.  So  injudicious  were  the  former  rents,  that  while  some  were 
far  beyond  their  value,  others  were  too  low.  Every  tenant  obtained 
bis  own  farm,  except  two,  who,  by  their  offers,  were  partly  the  cause 
of  the  former  injudicious  augmentations.  The  tenants  can  now  bear 
up  under  low  prices  and  taxes,  as  thtir  moderate  rents  enable  them 
io  meet  unfortunate  contingencies,  and  their  generous  landlord  is  se- 
cured in  a  regular  income,  thus  making  him  as  independent  as  he 
made  his  tenants. 

EE,  Page  217. 

Instances  are  common  in  the  Highlands,  even  to  this  day,  of  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  operating  as  a  powerful  restraint  on  crimes, 
nay,  even  as  a  punishment,  to  the  extent  of  forcing  individuals  into 
exile.  Of  these,  two  have  occurred  within  my  own  remembrance. 
Several  years  agO;  two  men,  one  old  and  the  other  young,  stepped 
into  a  small  boat  to  cross  Loch  Tay.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  they 
were  seen  to  stand  up,  as  if  struggling,  and  then  quickly  to  sit  or 
fall  down,  the  people  from  the  distance  could  not  distinguish  which. 

*  llils  was  General  the  late  Earl  of  Hopctoun. 
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When  \im  .boat  anited  at  the  shore,  the  young  man  was  misting. 
The  account  which  his  aged  companion  gave  was,  that  the  yontti 
was  in  liauor,  and  wished  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  got  up  in  the  boatt 
to  strike  him,  but  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  overboard.  This  story 
was  not  believed.  The  man  was  sent  to  Perth  jail,  tried  at  the  ensuing 
assizes,  and  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.  The  impression  of  hu 
guilt,  however,  was  not  to  be  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  people. 
This  belief  was  farther  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  man,  who 
was  quarrelsome  and  passionate.  On  his  return  to  Breadalbane  nb 
person  would  speak  to  him.  He  was  not  upbraided  for  his  supposed 
guilt,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  insult  or  maltreat  him ;  but  he 
found  every  back  turned  upon  him,  and  every  house  he  entered  in- 
stantly emptied  of  its  inhabitants.  He  withstood  this  for  a  sho^t 
time,  when  he  left  the  country,  and  never  returned,  or  was  seen 
aflerwards.  I  was  present  at  this  man's  trial.  His  name  was  Ewen 
Campbell,  or  Ewen  Laider,  or  the  Strong,  from  his  great  strength, 
Tlie  other  instance  happened  some  years  afterwards  in  Strathbrane, 
the  most  southern  valley  in  the  Perthshire  Highlands.  The  circum- 
stances were  in  part  similar  to  those  which  occasioned  the  late  pro- 
posed trial  by  wsger  of  battle  in  the  case  of  Thornton,  accused  df 
the  murder  of  Mary  Ashford.  A  young  woman  was  found  drowned 
in  a  small  pool  of  water  used  for  steeping  flax,  having  considerabfe 
marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  and  traces  of  struggling  being  dis- 
coverecl  on  the  grass  round  the  pool.  There  was  not  a  doubt  but 
she  bad  been  murdered  and  forced  into  the  water.  Suspicions  fell 
upon  a  young  man  supposed  to  have  been  her  sweetheart.  He  wifs 
seot  to  Pertn  jail,  tried,  and  acquitted  for  want  of  proof.  Tn  th^ 
minds  of  the  people,  however,  there  was  proof  sufficient.  He  happened 
to  reaQh  home  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  next  morning  went  to 
hear  Divine  service,  and  took  his  seat  in  one  end  of  the  church ;  but  \ti 
a  moment  he  had  it  wholly  to  himself.  Every  person  moved  away  to 
a  distance,  and  left  the  whole  range  of  seats  empty.  When  he  canie 
out  after  service,  and  stood  in  the  church-yard,  all  shunned  him,  and 
when  he  walked  homewards,  those  that  were  in  his  front  hurried  on, 
and  those  behind  walked  slow,  leaving  the  road  to  himself.  Tliis 
was  too  much  to  bear,  and  his  resolution  not  holding  out  so  long  aa 
the  old  man's,  he  disappeared  that  night,  and,  like  him,  has  never 
siotce  been  heard  of. 

The  laws  are  now  sufficiently  strong  to  punish  all  crimes  in  tha 
Highlands.  When  such  was  not  the  case,  these  were  the  institutions 
and  habits  of  thinking  which  these  illiterate  people  established  fdr 
themselvesy  to  punish  and  prevent  transgressions. 

FF,  Page  221. 

To  extend  the  means  of  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  a  consequent  regard  to  religion  and  mA>rai  duties,  grtai  iaiprove- 
ments  have  been  lately  made  by  the  humane  bemficLace  of  indivi- 
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4aal«,  who  bave  raised  a  fund  for  the  si^ppprt.pf  Gaelic  sphoojs^  ai^ 
•have  thus  enabled  the  oatiyes  to  read  the  S9ri|)ture«  In  a  langua^f 
which  th^y  understand.  As  the  best  books  only  are  published  m 
that  language,  the  principles  of  the  people  will  be  protected  from  thc^ 
contaminatioQ  of  seditious  and  improper  tracts,  and  the  advantage^ 
t^edt^catfon  will  be  iinmixed  with  the  danger  that  threatens  their 
best  principles,  by  the  abuse  of  those  blessings  vrhich  ought  tple  the 
result.  The  means  of  educating  the  Highlanders  in  the  early  part  pjf 
ihe  last  century,  and  of  instructing  them  in  religious  knowledge,  df 
not  seem  to  have  been  well  understood  or  well  conducted.  The  es- 
tablished clergy  were  directed  to  preach  and  exhort  in  English,  and 
schoolmasters  to  teach  in  the  same  language,  Thus»  while  the  pa* 
rishioners  were  compelled  to  listen  to  discourses  and  prayers  of  which 
they  did  not  comprehend  one  sentence,  their  children  were  taught  to 
pronounce  and  run  over  their  letters  with  as  little  instruction.  In 
conformity  to  this  precious  system,  patrons  of  Highland  parishes 
havfi  in  many  cases,  appointed  ministers  from  the  Lowlands,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  only  language  understood  by  the  parishioners.*  t(i 
ue  year  1791,  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman,  ignorant 
of  the  Gaelic  language,  to  a  Highland  parish  in  Aberdeenshire,  cam^. 
by  appeal,  before  the  General  Assembly.  But  the  Assembly,  from 
toe  members  of  which,  as  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  supporter^ 
of  religion,  a  diflferent  decision  might  have  been  expected^,  sustained 
the  appointment ;  and  thus,  by  giving  countenance  to  an  unprincmTedf 
practice,  by  which  the  very  source  of  Christian  instruction  is  qHelfl 
up,  patrons  of  parishes  are  encouraged  to  persevere  in  a  flasitiou's' 
system  which  deprives  a  whole  population  of  the  mean^  of  heaHfng 
Uivine  worship  performed  in  an  intelligible  language^  Yet,  while  Ve- 
tigious  knowledge  was,  in  these  cases,  placed  beyond  the.  reach  of 
the  Highlanders,  by  those  whose  bounden  duty  it  was  to  afford  theh\ 
every  facility  to  acquire  it,  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  clear  notibhi 
the  people  entertain  of  their  religious  duties,  are  very  remarkabl^i 
particularly  when  those  disadvantages^  the  scarcity  of  clergymen', 
and  the  general  great  extent  of  the  parishes,  are  taken  into  consider- 
Utiotk.    The  indifference  shown  to  their  religious  instruction  at  tMJ 


*  If  it  were  proper  to  be  otherwiae  than  serious  on  such  a  subject,  the  appearance 
file  Lowland  clergy  make  in  attempting  to  preach  in  Gaelic  might  occasion  root^ 
tfian  a  smile.  The  mistakes  they  constantly  commit,  their  perversion  of  the  )aU^ 
guage  and  confounding  of  the  meaning  of  words,  widcb  may  be  undenriood  in  Iwa 
iMr  »ore  senses,  occaaion  ridiculoua  scenes^  whiah  put  the  grayi^  of  the  aged  ta  tl|f 
nroo^  and  throw  the  youthful  into  fits  of  laughter  not  easily  oontroUod,  When 
cnese  are  the  means  by  which  religious  instruction  is  in  so  many  cases  conveyed  totfad 
Highlanders,  their  ignorance  may  cease  to  excite  wonder ;  and,  instead  of  mtSmg 
men  expresdng  their  grief  and  horror  at  the  want  of  religion,  knowledge  of  Chriati- 
ioiity,  and  the  vices  which,  they  pretend^  exist  In  the  Highlands,  it  were  well  if  a 
share  of  their  horror  and  indignation  were  raised  against  those  who  deprive  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  means  of  instruction,  and  some  share  of  merit  and  approbation  muht 
be  shown  towards  a  peDpU  who,  although  under  such  dUadtadtages,  are  not  alto* 
gvtber  so  Ignorant  OS  they  at^<alltd  " 


,  I ' 
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Reformation  is  well  known,  and  looked  more  like  a  total  extinciiob, 
than  a  reform  of  religion  ;  for,  at  that  period>  two,  three,  and  in  some 
cases  four  parishes,  were  united  into  one ;  numberless  chapels  were 
destroyed,  *  and  tracts  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  extent  were  left 
without  a  church,  or  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Although  there  are  many  thousand  unable  to  read,  and  many  more 
unable  to  understand  what  they  read,  (in  English),  the  advantages  of 
education,  when  combined  with  temporal  comforts,  are  well  under- 
stood, and  when  allowed  to  go  hand  in  hand,  they  have  answered  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  In  this  manner,  we  see  men,  in  the  lowest 
situations  as  cottagers,  giving  an  education  to  their  children,  which 
fits  them  for  any  profession.     Many  men  of  my  intimate  acqaintance, 
educated  in  this  manner,  have  been,  and  now  are,  eminent  in  different 
learned  professions.     Others  give  equal  promise.     These  men  ac- 
quired the  religious  and  moral  habits,  which  paved  the  way  to  their 
present  eminence,  from  the  poor  but  well -principled  parents.     The 
number  of  persons  thus  educated  from  the  poorest  class  of  the  peo- 
ple is,  I  believe,  unparalleled.     This  commendable  trait  of  character 
may  be  considered  as  part  of  that  chivalrous  independent  spirit  which 
animated  the  clans,  and  which,  amidst  poverty  and  frequent  violations 
of  Yaw  and  regular  government,  developed  many  honourable  points  of 
character* 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  religious  knowledge.  They  who 
suppose  that  knowledge  is  only  acquired  from  books,  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  believing  that  in  the  Highlands,  men  without  any  educa- 
tion, or  any  language  but  their  own,  can  give  a  clear  account  of  their 
fiith.  With  a  memory  rendered  tenacious  and  accurate,  by  their  in- 
ability to  read,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  retaining  in  their  re- 
collection what  they  hear,  they  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  on  reference  to  any  important  passage,  will 
readily  point  out  the  chapter  and  verse.  Not  only  can  they  repeat 
whole  chapters  from  recollection,  but  even  recollect  the  greater  part 
of  a  sermon.  Men  of  this  kind  were  not  to  be  found  in  every  family/ 
but  they  were  frequent ;  and  by  free  communication  of  their  acquire- 
ments, have  greatly  contributed  to  considerable  intelligence,  both 
civil  and  religious.  But,  as  education  extends,  this  faculty  of  a  te- 
nacious memory  must  diminish.  When  a  man  can  find  what  he  wishes 
to  know  by  turning  up  a  book,  he  is  apt  to  think  that  he  need  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  retaining  it  in  his  memory.  As  education  is  be- 
coming 80  general,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  moral  principles  will  be 

*  The  churches  of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Fortingall  in  Perthshire,  and  of  Lis- 
more  in  Argyleshire,  are  78  miles  distant.  The  parish  of  Appin  was  suppressed 
and  annexed  to  Lismore,  and  Kilchonnan  annexed  to  Fortingall.  Nine  chapels  in 
these  four  parishes  were  totally  suppressed ;  and  thus,  where  thirteen  clergymen 
were  established  formerly,  the  economy  of  the  Reformers  allowed  only  two ;  aud  this 
they  called  teaching  the  true  gospel,  where  no  teachers  were  left,  no  [»t>vision  for 
clergymen,  nor  churches  for  Divine  worship  allowed.  Four  parishes  were  united 
under  one  clergyman  at  Blair  Athole.  Similar  instances  are  frequent  in  the  High- 
lands  and  Isles. 
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preserved  and  combined  with  increase  of  knowledge,  and  that  the 
people  will  read  and  comprehend  the  Scriptures  with  at  least  the 
«ame  advantage  and  instruction  as  when  they  were  taught  and  ex- 
plained by  zealous  and  able  clergymen,  and  by  such  intelligent  per- 
sons as  I  have  just  noticed. 

GG,  Page  2i5. 

That  Highlanders  may  be  rendered  useless,  and  their  best  military 
qualities  destroyed,  by  want  of  attention  to  their  peculiar  habits,  was 
exemplified  in  the  reign  of  Charles  i.,  when  two  potent  rivals,  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  and  the  Marquis  of  Argvll,  taking  opposite 
sides  in  the  Rebellion,  each  commanded  an  army  of  Highlanders. 
Montrose,  whose  numbers  were  on  every  occasion  very  inferior,  ne-. 
ver  lost  a  battle.  Argyll,  with  Highlanders  equally  brave,  was  con« 
stantly  worsted.  Haughty  and  overbearing,  although  a  republican 
in  principle  and  a  puritan  in  religion,  he  kept  aloof  from  his  people, . 
(who  honoured  him  as  their  Chief,  but  could  not  love  him  as  a  mAo),., 
and  disregarded  those  courtesies  by  which  a  Highlander  can  be  so 
easily  managed.  Montrose,  on  the  contrary,  knew  every  soldier  in 
his  army,  and,  while  he  flattered  them  by  his  attention  to  their  songs, 
genealogies,  and  traditions,  and  by  sharing  in  all  their  fatigues  and 
privations,  he  roused  them  to  exertions  almost  incredible.  So  extra- 
ordinary were  the  marches  which  he  performed,  that,  on  many  oc-> 
casions,  the  appearance  of  his  army  was  the  first  notice  the  enemy 
had  of  his  approach  ;  and  of  his  retreats,  the  first  intelligence  was, 
that  he  was  beyond  their  reach.  Before  the  battle  of  Inverlochy  ia 
February  1645,  when  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  had  3000  men,  and 
Montrose  only  1600,  the  latter  marched  thirty  miles  by  an  unfre« 
quented  route  across  the  mountains  of  Lochaber,  during  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  and  came  at  night  in  front  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
believed  him  in  another  part  of  the  country.  **  The  moon  shone  bo 
clear,  that  it  was  almost  as  light  as  day  ;  they  lay  upon  their  arms 
the  whole  night,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  light,  they  so  harass* 
ed  each  other  with  slight  alarms  and  skirmishes,  that  neither  gave  tho 
other  time  to  repose.  They  all  earnestly  wished  for  day,  only  Ar- 
gyll, more  intent  on  his  own  safety,  conveyed  himself  away  about 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  having  very  opportunely  got  a  boat, 
escaped  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  choosing  rather  to  be  a  spectator  of 
the  prowess  of  his  men,  than  share  in  the  danger  himself.  Neverthe- 
less, the  chiefs  of  the  Campbells,  who  were  indeed  a  set  of  very  brave 
men,  and  worthy  of  a  better  chief,  and  a  better  cause,  begun  the 
battle  with  great  courage.  But  their  first  ranks  discharging  tlieir 
muskets  only  once,  Montrose's  men  fell  in  upon  them  furiously  sword 
in  hand,  with  a  great  shout,  and  advanced  with  such  great  impetuosi- 
ty, that  they  routed  the  whole  army,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and 
pursued  them  for  about  nine  miles,  making  dreadful  slaughter  all  the 
way.     There  were  fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy  slain,  among  whom 
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were  iieveral  gentlemen  of  distinction  of  the  name  of  CampbeO,  who 
led  on  the  dan,  and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  too  gallantly  for  their 
dastardly  chief.  Montrose,  thoagh  an  enemy,  pitied  their  fate,  and 
used  hig  authority  to  save  and  give  quarter  to  as  many  as  he  could. 
In  this  battle  Montrose  had  several  wounded,  but  he  had  none  killed 
but  three  privates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Air- 
ley,  while  Argyll  lost  the  Lairds  of  Auchenbreck,  Gtensaddell,  and 
Lochnell,  with  his  son  and  brother,  and  Barbreck,  Inneraw,  Lament, 
Silvercratgs,  and  many  others  taken  prisoners.  ^  *  ' 

Spalding,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Troubles,  "  states,  that  **  there 
came  direct  from  the  Committee  of  Edinburgh  certain  men  to  see 
ArgylPs  forwardness  in  following  Montrose,  but  they  saw  his  flight 
in  manner  foresaid.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  few  of  this  army  had 
escaped  if  Montrose  had  not  marched  the  day  before  the  fight  twenty- 
three  miles,  (Scotch  miles),  on  little  food,  and  crossed  sundry  waters, 
wet  and  weary,  and  standing  in  wet  and  cold  tlte  hail  night  before 
the  fight. "  Similar  to  this  were  six  successive  battles  fought  by 
Montrose,  the  loss  on  his  side  being  equally  small,  and  that  on  the 
aide  of  the  Covenanters  proportionably  great,  f  In  those  insunces 
we  find  a  body  of  men  very  inferior  in  numbers,  of  whom  the  High* 
landers  constituted  the  main  strength,  carry  all  before  it,  when  com* 
manded  by  a  man  of  great  military  genius,  to  which  he  united,  in  a 
very  eminent  degree,  the  useful  talent  for  properly  understanding  the 
character  of  thttee  he  commanded,  and  accommodating  himself  to 
their  peculiar  habits. 

At  the  battle  of  Aldearn,  a  few  weeks  after  that  of  Inverlocby-, 
Campbell,  Laird  of  Lawers,  although  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
$ge,  fouglit  on  the  side  of  the  Covenanters  with  a  two-handed  broad- 
sword, till  himself,  and  four  out  of  six  sons  who  were  with  him  in  the 
field,  fell  on  the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  Such  was  the  enemy 
which  the  genius  and  talents  of  Montrose  overcame. 

On  that  occasion  the  left  wing  of  Montrose's  army  was  commanded 
by  his  able  auxiliary  Macdonell,  or  Maccoull,  (as  he  is  called  in 
Gaelic),  stiir celebrated  in  Highland  tradition  and  song  for  his  chi- 
valry and  courage.  An  elevation  of  the  ground  separated  the  wings. 
Montrose  received  a  report  that  Macdoneli's  wing  had  given  way, 
and  was  retreating.  He  instantly  ran  along  the  ranks,  and  called 
out  to  his  men  that  Macdonell  was  driving  the  enemy  before  him» 
and  unless  they  did  the  same,  the  other  wing  would  carry  away  aU 
the  glory  of  the  day.  His  men  instantly  rushed  forward,  and  charged 
the  enemy  off  the  field,  while  he  hastened  with  his  reserve  to  the  re- 
lief of  his  friend,  and  recovered  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

*  Bishop  Wifthort's  Memoirs 

•f  Then  battles  were  tliose  of  Aldearn,  AMbrd,  Tippermuir,  KilUytfa,  &c. 
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As  iastaace^  of  the  disposition  of  the  Highlanderi  Tor  war,  oad  pf 
the  facility  with  which^  in  the  most  uoto^rard  circi^B^tanpeSi  thf|ir 
/comprehended  and  executed  verj  difficult  operations*  I  give  the  iSp^- 
lowing  details  of  some  occurrences  in  Athole  during  .the  Rebellion  pf 
1745.  The  actors  were  a  few  couatrj  gentlemen  and  their  tenaols^ 
none  of  whom  had  ever  faced  ftn  enemy  till  the  battks  of  Preatonpan^ 
and  Falkirk.  Some  time  previous  to  the  month  of  March  17i6» 
wheja  the  district  of  Athole  was  garrisoned  by  the  iUi,  or  Scotch 
Pusileers,  and  another  regiment>  under  the  command  of  the  vetenpi 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew»  with  a  battalion  of  the  Campbells,  or  Argyll- 
shire Highlanders,  Lord  George  Murray,  commaoaer*in-chief  of  the 
rebel  army»  wishing  to  dislodge  those  troopsi  and  relieve  his  natife 
district  from  their  pillage  and  oppressions,  marched  from  lavernesp^ 
jriiire  into  Athole  with  a  battalion  of  the  Athole  Brigade^  and,  as  they 
j>asaed  through  Badenoch^  took  along  with  him  300  MacpbersoQS, 
under  their  chief,  the  Laird  of  Clunie.  Halting  at  DaL;iaapidel«i* 
opposite  Lochgarry,  near  the  confines  of  Athole,  on  the  evenii^  of 
.the  16th  of  March,  he  divided  his  men  into  a  number  of  parties,  and 
'tent  them  off  by  different  routes  to  attack  and  surprise  all  the  po%^8 
.occupied  by  the  King's  troops ;  many  of  the  .gen^j^neo's  houses  in 
the  country,  besides  other  stations,  having  small  garrisons*  Lord 
George  marched  to  the  Bridge  of  Bruar,  two  miles  wes^  from  Blair 
Castle,  the  head-quarters  of  Sir  Andrew  A,gnew,  and  wailed  the  rp- 
4urn  of  his  detached  pturties.  About  break  of  day,  and  before  any  of 
^thcrn  had  joined  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  he  was  informed,  as  re- 
lated  by  Home  in  his  History  of  the  A^bellion,  that  **  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  had  got  his  men  under  arms,  and  was  coming  to  see  who  it 
was  that  had  attacked  his  posts.  When  Lord  George  and  CUinie 
received  this  notice,  thev  had  aloilg  with  them  only  twenty-five  pri- 
vate men,  and  some  elderly  gentlemen.  They  consulted  together 
what  should  be  done.  Some  advised  that  they  should  make  the  best 
of  their  way  to  Drummachtor;  others  were  or  opinion  that  it  would 
'be  better  to  mount  the  hills  that  were  nearest,  and  make  their  retreat 
where  they  could  not  be  followed.  Lord  George  differed  from  all 
who  gave  this  opinion.  •*'  If  I  qujt  my  post,  (said  be),  all  the  parties 
.1  have  sent  out  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  day- 
light, but  the  sun  was  not  up.  Lord  George,  lookii\g  earnestly  about 
him,  observed  a  fold  dike,  (that  is,  a  wall  of  (urf),  which  had  beea 
begun  OS  a  fence  for  cattle,  and  left  unfinished.  He  ordered  his  men 
to  follow  him,  and  draw  up  behind  the  dike,  at  such  a  distance  one 
from  another,  that  they  might  make. a  great  show,  having  the  colours 
of  both  regiments  flying  in  the  front.     He  then  gave  orders  to  the 

*  It  irw  on  this  spot  the  CanMroni,  under  Lochiel,  and  the  Atliolemen,  attacked 
Cromweirs  troops  in  1053.     See  Article  Locbaber  Fencibles. 

VOt.  I.  t 
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pipers  (for  he  had  with  him  the  pipers  both  of  the  Atholemen  and 
the  Macphersons)  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  road  from  Blair, 
and  the  moment  they  saw  the  soldiers  appear,  to  strike  up  with  all 
their  bagpipes  at  once.  It  happened  that  the  regiments  came  in 
sight  just  as  the  sun  rose,  and  that  instant  the  pipers  began  to  play 
one  of  their  most  noisy  pibrochs.  Lord  George  and  his  Highlanders^ 
both  officers  and  men,  drawing  their  swords,  brandished  them  about 
their  heads.  Sir  Andrew,  after  gazing  a  while  at  thb  spectacle,  or- 
dered his  men  to  the  right  about,  and  marched  them  back  to  the 
Castle  of  Blair.  Lord  George  kept  his  post  till  several  of  his  parties 
came  in ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  collectea  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
secure  of  victory,  and  certain  that  his  numbers  would  very  soon  be 
greater,  he  marched  to  Blair,  and  invested  the  castle.  When  all  the 
parties  had  come  in  and  made  their  report,  it  appeared  that  no  less 
than  twenty  posts,  great  and  small,  had  been  attacked  between  three 
o*clock  and  five  in  the  morning,  and  all  of  them  carried.  '*  *  Here 
we  have  a  body  of  men  taken  from  their  ploughs,  or  from  tending 
their  sheep  and  cattle,  and  commanded  by  a  few  country  gentlemen, 
without  the  least  militaiy  experience ;  with  nothing  but  the  natural 
genius  for  war  which  marked  the  Highland  character  of  that  age, 
planning  and  successfully  executing  a  combination  of  attacks  and 
surprises  of  posts,  several  of  which  were  strong  and  defensible,  being 
ancient  houses  oC  gentlemen,  having  thick  walls,  small  windows  and 
loop-holes,  and  being  defended  by  disciplined  troops.  Their  opeva* 
tions  were  conducted  with  such  secrecy,  dispatch,  and  address,  and 
each  party  marched  with  such  precision  id  the  difierent  points  of 
attack,  that  the  whole  were  carried  within  the  hours  appointed,  al- 
though they  had  to  cross  large  and  rapid  rivers,  high  mountains, 
and  deep  glens,  and  although  several  of  the  posts  were  many  miles 
asunder.  I  know  not  if  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns  ex- 
hibited a  more  perfect  execution  of  a  complicated  piece  of  military 
service. 

II,  jPage  253. 

This  nobleman,  although  of  Lowland  extraction,  had  been  bred  a 
Highlander.     He  w^s  edqcated  by  John  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  whose 

*  My  grai^dfather's  house  was  one  of  those  attacked  on  that  night  It  was  gar- 
risoned by  a  captain  and  100  men  of  the  21st  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
'Argyle  Highlanders.  The  rebels  mslied  oh  the  picquct^  and  took  them  prisoners 
without  the  least  noise.  Proceeding  to  the  staples  and  out-houses,  where  some  of 
0e  men  s)ept,  th^y  seised  up^n  t^op  in  succession,  Tliose  in  the  house  knew  not 
what  passed  jill  they  heard  the  noise,  and  saw  the  court  in  front  of  the  house  full  of 
men,  threatening  to  set  it  on  fire  if  they  did  not  surrender.  After  some  parley  they 
capitulated  without  a  petson  being  hurt  on  either  side,  except  an  unlucky  girl,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  dnimm^  of  the  ^Ist  regifnent,  who  slept  in  the  bouse. 
When  she  heard  the  noise,  she  ran  to  one  of  the  wincfows  to  look  out,  and  being 
niii>taken  in  the  dark  for  an  enemy,  she  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  outside.  The 
fwriy  who  attacked  was  commanded  by  Mr  Stewart  of  BbhalUe,  whom  I  have  fre« 
quently  mentioned* 


castle  of  Inverary  liq.  passed^  his  catly  ^e^.    He  cntfertfd  the  army 
w^aur  ensign  in  me  Foot  Guai-ds  in  1723.    In  T73S,  tie  atc^indd  the  ' 
rank, of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  in  1739  if  as  appointed  to  the  com*' 
roand  pf  the  n^w  Highland  regiment.  '       •      •  ;  .     '       ' 

',J.x\  tj^c^jyears  1738  and  1759  he  had'  served  as  a:  vdlanteer  W  the 
!^U^^n  ^d  Imperial  service  In  the  wars  agaii;ist  th^  Turksi.  '  At  the 
b^tjtle  of  Crptzla,  in  Hungary,  in  July  1739,  he  i*ras  severely  wound- 
ed in,  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  left 'on  the  field,  Wfien  he  re- 
9q7Aced>  he  was  carried  to  Belgrade,  "where  he  remained  s&me  months, 
hut  never  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  cffecti^  of  his  wounds. 

The  ipoment  he  was  able  to  move,  his  active  niind  hot  allowing 
h\m  to  be  idle,  he  joined  the  army  in  Flanders  in  1741,  where  he  was 
appointed  Adjutant  General,  and  proved  himself  a  most  enteq)rising, 
intelligent,  and  successful  partisan,  ever  on  the  alert,  procuring  the 
be^t  'inf0rmation,  counteracting  the  plans,  and  cBtting  off  the  sup- 
plies of  the  enemy.  He  wa3  no  less  discerning  and  penetrating  into 
their  designs,  than  fearless  and  judicious  in  the  attack,  and  displayed 
the  greatest  presence  of  mind  in  extricating  himself  from  any  unex- 
pected difficulty.  * 

Bolt,  in  his  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Crawfurd,  after  recapitulating  his 
oiinnerous  and  important  services,  proceeds : 

^  ^'  From  what  has  been  thus  represented,  't  is  evideijt  that  the  Earl 
ofCrawfurd  was  born  a  soldier,  and  it  was  his  ambition  to  die  as  such 
in  the  Held  of  battle.  His  person  was  of  a  middle  size,  well  shaped, 
finely  proportioned,  and  very  strong.  His  generosity  was  equal  to 
JlJM  bravery,  as  many  distressed  widows  of  officers  have  experienced. 
Hia  temper  was  serene  and  dispassionate.    His  judgment  strong,  his 

^  '*  Lord  Cmwfiird,  no  rennrkible  for  bis  courage,  and  thirst  of  f  lory;  exhibited 
a  loarkjed  iostance  of  presence  of  mind  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Kocoux,  an4 
the  1st  October  1746,  where  Sir  John  Ligonier,  the  Earls  of  Crawfurd  and  Ttothcs, 
Brigadier  Douglas,  and  other  officers  of  the  British  troops,  distingruished  themselTCa 
by  Uieir  gallantry  and  conduct.  Accompanied  by  some  volunteers,  and  by  his  aid- 
de-camp,  and  attended  by  two  orderly  dragoons,  liie  had  rode  out  before  day  to  recon* 
noitre  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  in  with  one  of  their  advanced  guards. 
''Ttie  BdrgraBi  who  commanded  it  immediataly  turned  out  his  men,  and  their  pieces 
wei^,  presented  when  the  Earl  first  preceived  them.  Without  betraying  the  least 
mark  of  disorder,  he  rode  up  to  the  sergeant,  and,  assuming  the  character  of  a  French 
Oeneraly  told  him  in  that  language  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  ceremony. 
Ilien  he  asked  if  they  bad  perceived  any  of  the  enemy's  parties,  and  betig  answered  • 
In  the  negative,  **  Very  well, "  said  he,  <*  be  upon  your  guard,  and  if  you  should 
be  attacked,  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  be  sustained."  So  saying,  he  and  his  com. 
pany  retired  before  the  sergeant  could  recollect  himself  from  the  surprise  occasion- 
ed by  this  unexpected  address.  In  all  probabilitv  he  was  soon  sensible  of  his  mis- 
take, for  the  incident  ,was  that  very  day  publicly  mentioned  in  the  French  army, 
.  The  Prince  of  ImgRiy>  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  having  been  taken  prison- 
er in  the  battle  that  ensued,  dined  with  Marshall  Count  Saxe«  who  dismissed  him  on 
bia  parole,  and  desired  he  would  charge  himself  with  his  compliments  to  his  old 
fkiend  the  Earl  of  Crawfurd.  Ife  wished  his  Lordship  joy  of  being  a  French  Ge- 
neralf  and  said  he  qould  not  help  being  displeased  with  the  sergeant,  as  he  had  not 
procured  him  the  honour  of  his  Lordship**  company  to  dinner. "  * 

*  SmoUett*s  Continuation  of  Hume. 
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diBGemmeiit  penetrating ;  he  was  splendid  in  his  retinue^  hot  temper* 
ate  at  his  table,  so  that  he  was  completely  formed  for  a  great  com- 
mander. His  Lordship  had  a  most  exact  eye  in  the  surveying  of 
grounds^  and  a  wonderful  quickness  in  discovering  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  his  situations^  either  for  encamping  an  army  to  such  an 
advantage  that  it  could  not  be  attacked  or  annoyed  without  manifest 
loss  to  the  assaulters,  or  from  attacking  an  enemy  that  was  encamp- 
ed with  the  greatest  advantage  the  ground  could  afford. '' 

Lord  Crawfurd's  military  genius  was  much  improved  by  John 
Duke  of  Argyll,  with  whom  he  Hved  when  absent  from  his  studies. 
He  was  much  at  Inveraray,  where,  along  with  his  warlike  accomplish- 
ments, he  acquired  the  language  of  the  country,  and  became  attach- 
ed to  the  people^  their  manners,  and  their  dress.  <*  He  was  not  more 
remarkable  for  his  elegance  in  dancing  than  in  his  noble  way  of  per- 
forming the  Highland  dance,  habited  in  that  dress,  and  flourishing  a 
naked  broadsword  to  the  evolutions  of  the  body,  which  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  *  He  was  so  celebrated  for  his  per- 
formance, that  he  was  requested  to  perform  before  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, which  he  did  at  a  numerous  court,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  King  and  company.  He  also  performed  it  at  the  request  of  Ge- 
jieral  Linden,  before  a  grand  assembly  at  Cormorra,  in  Hungary, 
when  he  was  habited  in  the  dress  of  that  country,  which  became  the 
dance  extremely  well,  when  his  Lordship  gave  them  infinite  plea- 
sure. " 

In  March  1747*  Lord  Crawfurd  married  Lady  Jane  Murray, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  but  she  did  not  live  beyond  the  fol- 
lowing October ;  and  he  died  in  December  1749,  in  consequence  of 
the  breaking  out  of  his  wounds,  which  indeed  had  never  been  pro- 
perly healed.  His  active  mind  allowing  no  rest  to  his  weakened 
body,  his  constitution  sunk  under  the  exertion. 

.  *  This  dance  was  called  Makinonair.  I  hare  seen  it  performed  by  old  men,  but 
it  has  now  disappeared.  As  anns  were  not  in  use  in  later  times,  an  oaken  staff  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  sword. 
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Abbbcboiot,  Lieutenaat-General  Juiiea»  lands  at  New  York,  304— tueeeedt 
to  tha  fwnmand  of  the  British  army,  300    adTanccs  against  Ticonderoga. 

3ia 

■■  James,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watch,  305. 

■  Sir  Ralph,  succeeds  Lord  Moira  in  Flanden,  423— eominaods 

an  expcdidoQ  to  the  West  Indies,  429  assumet  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Bgypt,  456^— wounded,  486— his  death,  487-- incidents  of  his  life, 
487,  note  ■  psrticulars  of  his  family,  ibw 

I  Sir  Robert,  commands  a  flank  battalion  in  America,  379. 


Aberfoyle,  pass  of,  5. 

Abemecbj,  supposed  the  capital  of  the  Ficts,  15  ■■  subterranean  ruins  at,  ib., 

note* 
Aboukir,  British  fleet  anchor  in  the  Bay  of,  462-^the  troops  disembark  in,  465. 
Abnham,  battle  of  the  HeighU  of,  338* 
Achius,  King  of  the  Scots,  16. 

Acushnet  river,  shipping  in,  destroyed  by  the  British,  399. 
Agricdla  the  Roman  general,  15. 
Airley,  family  of,  their  feud  with  the  Aigyle,  112. 
Alexandria,  battle  of,  476    surrendered,  496. 
AUeyne,  Mr  Foster,  how  he  treats  his  negroes,  155,  note. 
Argyle,  coun^  of,  6. 
■  Duke  of,  commands  the  Black  Watch,  30S— promoted  into  the  54th 

regunent,  305. 
.  family  of,  their  feud  with  the  Atholl,  &c.  112. 

Marquis  of,  bond  against^  33,  note. 


Army,  British,  state  of,  in  Staien  Island,  379    atate  of,  before  landing  in  £- 

gypt,  460— states  of  the  opposing  army  in  Egypt,  498. 
Arms,  description  of  those  of  the  clans^  71. 
Arran,  island  of,  6. 
Array}  warlike^  of  the  dans,  72. 

/a 
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Afjrlunit  GtltdoniaD,  its  iiiititutioii»  238. 
Athote,  district  of»  4,  ftottf  5,  note. 

««»—  Diik«  of,  his  reason  for  eierctsiog  the  power  of  pardoo»  52-«-number 
of  men  he  formerly  brought  into  the  field,  72. 

family  of,  their  feud  with  the  Argyle,  112. 

Maiquis  of,  collects  a  body  of  men  to  assist  King  William,  67. 


Athole-men,  bond  of,  39,  Mofe-^^ncounter  the  Argyle-men,  ib.,  ntrfr    tmkr 

Dundee,  45— 4ake  luTenry,  44 — refuse  to  serre  King  William,  67. 
Attachment,  local,  striking  instances  of,  85,  note^  97,  noie,  165. 
Attack,  mode  of,  used  by  the  cUns,  79. 

Baden  and  BaTaria,  transfer  of  their  subjects  between  the  sovereigns  of,  156. 

Ball,  Captain,  deputed  to  treat  with  the  Black  Watch,  265. 

— -.-  Roberti  40,  note. 

Bannockbum,  dans  who  fought  at  the  battle  of,  under  King  Robert  Bruce, 
8a 

BariNidoe%  great  abundance  of  provisions  in,  435,  note. 

BanU  their  duties,  84— effecu  produced  by,  65. 

Bealmacfaa,  pass  of,  5. 

Bel,  or  Baal,  traces  in  the  Highlands  of  the  wonhip  of,  9  anniversary  of,  tb., 
noie* 

Biaaei,  Commissary,  the  I)uke  of  Atholl's  baroti  bailie,  82. 

^Uck-  Watch,  origin  of  the  name,  248— the  companies  independent,  ib.-^p- 
tains  of,  249— respectability  of,  ih. — officers  chiefly  of  the  loyal  dans,  251^ 
how  stationed,  ib.-4ormed  into  a  regiment,  252— embodied  at  Taybridge, 
854— -list  of  officers,  263— uniform  of,  ib.F^numbered  the  43d  regiment,  ib. 
march  to  England,  256— fiiith  violated  with,  258,  269,  not^— reviewed  on 
Finchley  Common,  259 — ^tampered  with,  260— desert,  264— enter  Lady 
^ood,  265— flome  of  them  tried  and  punished,  268 — embark  for  Flanders, 
271— character  of,  ib.— at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  274 — their  <ionduct  and 
mode  of  fighting,  2S1 — loss  sustained  in  the  batUe,  285-— three  new  compa- 
nies added  to,  289— ?«  comtMny  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  290^— employ- 
ed on  the  coast  of  France,  294— employed  in  Flanden,  296— daily  wonJiip 
performed  in  the  corps,  301 — number  changed  from  43d  to  42d  n^iment, 
300 — embark  for  America,  3Q4— assault  Ticonderoga,  810— their  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded,  315 — remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  men,  ^12— enco- 
iniums  bestowed  on  the  corps,  316 — styled  Royal  Highland  f^egiment,  317. 
See  Regiment,  Royal  Highland. 

Blakeney,  General,  265. 

Bloomingdale,  skirmish  of,  383. 

Bonnet,  Highland,  how  worn,  80.  >    • 

Bbuquet,  Colonel,  attacked  by  the  Indians,  864. 

Brea-Mar,  crossed  by  f  great  bed  of  limestone,  4,  note. 

Breadalbane,  district  of,  4,  note. 

Brandy  Wine,  battle  of,  393. 

Prodie,  Laird  of,  a  letter  from  President  Forbes  to,  77. 
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Brooklyn,  b«tt]e  of,  381. 

Buooi^Pivte,  marches  fioom  Madrid  aj|unst  Oenwal  BCooret  5S7i-4ia  fiwes  al 

Aitorga,  551. 
Burnsy  the  poet,  quotedi  104. 
Burrely  his  statement  in  the  House  of  ConmoM  raqpecUng  the  poor-ntasy 

185,  note,  188,  note* 
Bushy  Ron,  Ae  British  attadced  by  the  In^Uans  U  the  pass  oTi  SeS. 


Caddies  of  Edinburgh,  their  integrity  and  capabiUty,  908,«o«ei 

Ccanmor,  Malcolmi  Gaelic  used,  at  Court  UJl  his  feign^  16-^  i^morat  tha 

Court  south,  21. 
Cairn,  how  raised.  d9«  not^» 
Cairok  taken  by  the  British,  493. 
Caledonian  Mercury,  quoted»  S58,  88^  299* 

Caledonians,  scene  of  their  stand  foir  libertyt  4-»eariy  ^IrilUationy  17. 
Cameron,  daii,  S4— «t  the  battle  of  KHUci]>fcnkift,  68    their  chaii^  al  CuIU>- 

den,  74. 
— «—  John  Dhu,  a  noted  freebooter^  66* 
:—  of  Lochiel,  at  the  battle  of  Bcnnockbutn,  80,  note-^oina  I^ord 

Dundee,  68. 

second  son  of  Lochiel,  warns  Generajl  Mackay  of  his  daiiger,  67. 


Campbell,  Allan,  son  of  Barcaldine»  a^  officer  in  the  Black  Watch,  S9a 

Colonel  Alexander,  of  Finab^  an  officer  in  the  Blacfc  Watcbi  S^ 

252. 
— — —  Dugald,  of  Craignishj  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watch,  QS5, 
^— ■*-  Sir  Duncan,  of  Lochnell,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watdi,  94a 
-^»— ^^  James,  son  of  Gleniallocli,  an  officer  in  the  Blade  Watch,  285. 
John,  of  Carrick,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watch,  249^  253  ■  his  death 


and  character,  885. 

John,  a  soldier  In  Black  Watch,  presented  to  the  King,  258^  aolf  <-« 


killed  a  captain,  312. 

John,  younger  of  Glenlyon,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watcli,  28d— • 


employed  on  unpleasant  duty  during  the  rebellion,  ib. 

John,  of  Strachur,  an  officer  in  the  Black.  Watch,  306. 

— — —  Colonel,  of  Glenlyon,  an  opinion  antertahMd  by,  109^  note* 

'  of  Glenlyon,  the  commander  at  Um  massacre  ol'  Glenoo^  106|  noig* 
Irfurd  of  Glenorchy,  the  influence  of  the  Blden  of  his  cUm  over 


him,  59— disttnctiTe  names  oi^  ib.,  noie, 

of  Inveraw,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Wa^,  289— pvomptad^  805-« 


killed,  312. 

— «—  General,  of  Monste>  Scotch  spoken  to  his  gste,  5,  noie* 

of  AdwUader ;  he  and  Lord  Breadalbane.'s  tenants  place  gcaal  con* 


iidence  in  each  other,  49»  noief  232,  note— Lord  Geoige  Littleton's  opinlM 

of,  159»  noie* 
Campbells  of  Dunstaflfnage,  Duntroon  and  Melford,^the  practice  ai,  31. 
Canada,  war  in,  304— surrender  of,  848. 
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Canal,  Cafadcmian,  the  reludanca  of  the  HigUanden  to  wofk  at  it  fccouDtcd 
for,  209. 

Celtic  names  of  places,  11-— where  spoken  at  present,  14. 

Cdts,  migrations  of,  8  tracei  of  them  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  10 
^-the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Caledonian,  14. 

Charles  I.,  King,  dnl  wars  of,  103. 

■  II.,  King,  his  gratitude  to  the  Highlanders,  103. 

Prince.— fipf  Stuart,  Prince  Chariest 

Charlestown  taken  by  the  British,  406. 

Cherokees,  expedition  against,  949. 

Chiefs,  their  sway,  84— their  sway  mild,  80— concluded  treaties,  32— young 
chief  obliged  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  valour,  96,  note— jurisdiction  of,  49» 
59 — had  power  of  life  and  death,  52— 4hetr  power  not  uncontrolled,  51,  59 
-^occauonally  deposed,  58— their  generosity^  50. 

Clans,  cause  of  the  separation  into,  29— community  of  customs,  24— their  go- 
vernment patriarchal],  ib.,  24,  90,  50^  60 — consequences  arising  from  the  sys- 
tem, 92— fcuds  ot^  92,  44»  112— tendency  of  their  warfare,  46 — black-mail 
levied  by,  41— creachs,  99— hostile  expeditions,  42— their  spoliations  not 
thought  immoral,  40^  45— compensation  for  ii^juries,  how  awarded  by,  48— 
effects  of  their  pride  of  ancestry,  50,  nofe^— compensation  for  juries,  51,  53-^ 
attached  to  their  chiefs,  54,  127— instances,  62,  70,  note,  128,  note — their 
generosity  to  their  chicft»  59— description  of  their  arms,  71— warlike  array, 
72— mode  of  attack,  79— example  at  Culloden,  74— distinguished  by  their 
tartans,  81 — their  bards,  84— pipers^  itx— effects  produced  on  them  by  their 
poetry  and  music,  85— disgrace  attached  to  cowardice  by,  99.  See  High- 
UnderL 

Cleigy,  Scotch,  their  character,  108. 

Clinton,  General,  Commaadar-in-Chief  in  Canada,  997. 

Clyde,  river,  4^  note. 

Coat,  HighlUnd,  79, 

Confectioner,  a  commander,  why  so  called,  286,  note. 

Corunna,  battle  of,  532. 

Cbvrardice,  an  extraordinary  instance  of,  471,  no^e— disgrace  attached  to,  by 
the  Clans,  9a 

Crawford,  Lord,  Colonel  of  the  Black  Watch,  24S,  253— removed  to  the  Life 
Guards,  256— in  Flanders,  273,  285. 

Creiu;h8  of  the  Clans,  39. 

Cromwell,  usurpation  of,  103w 

Crown  Point  evacuated  by  the  Americans,  333. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  exempUBes  the  mode  of  attack  practised  by  the  Clans,  74i. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil,  more  extensive  formerly  than  now,  19. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  sails  for  Hanover,  260,  note — assumes  the  command  of 
the  British  army,  272— commands  at  Fontenoy,  274»— at  Lafeldt,  297. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  ^oted,  95»  101,  105. 
Daoni-si,  or  fairies,  10. 
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Dee,  nrer,  4^ 

Deer-staking,  the  bow  and  arrow  best  fitted  for,  72. 

Dickson  of  Kilbucho,  the  kindness  of  the  town  of  Peebles  to,  509. 

Disamung  act,  11&— oath  ordered  to  be  administered  in  the  Highlands  in  con<* 

sequence  of,  121,  note. 
Dissertations,  preliminary,  the  object  of  the  prefixed,  238. 
Distillation,  iUicit,  199L-cause  of,  201. 
Dominique,  colony  of,  surrenders  to  the  British,  351. 
Don,  river,  4w 

Druids,  9.  ^ 

Dry  fallow,  its  introduction  into  East'Lothian,  147, 
Ducharmey,  Madame,  her  heroism,  327. 
Dumbarton,  county  of,  4^  6,  41. 
Dundee,  Lord,  joined  by  a  large  party  of  Highlanders,  67,  66 — Skilled  at  KllU- 

crankie,  68. 
Dunkeld,  district  of,  5,  25,  note,  II2L 
Dunstaffnage,  castle  of,  19. 

Edinburgh,  reception  of  the  42d  Regiment  in,  510. 

Edinburgh  Review  quoted,  110. 

Egypt,  expedition  to,  459 — British  force  employed,  460 ->disembarkation  of 
the  troops,  464 — optical  illusions  in,  47.v— battle  of  Alexandria,  476^Cairo 
taken,  493— Alexandria  surrendered,  495— states  of  both  armies,  498 — re« 
turn  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  British  army,  499 — ^plague,  500. 

Elgin,  county  of,  6. 

Erig,  or  ransom,  how  awarded,  48. 

Erskine,  Honourable  Henry,  his  Emigrant  quoted,  197. 

Eustace's  Classical  Tour  quoted,  82. 

Example,  an  instance  of  the  power  of,  443,  note- 

Excise-laws,  in  reference  to  the  Highlands,  199 — 205. 

Excise,  officers  of,  204,  note. 

Expeditions,  on  too  small  a  scale  in  America,  400, 

Falkirk,  aims  of  the  Clans  at  the  battle  of,  71, 

Farms,  bad  effect  of  secret  offers  for,  132. 

Farquharson,  Alexander,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watch,  309. 

— — »-  James,  younger  of  Invercauld,  an  officer  In  the  Black  Watch,  289. 

Ferguson,  Dr,  chaplain  of  the  Black  Watch,  goes  into  action  with  the  corps, 
281,  note, 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  his  statement  about  the  poor,  224. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  272— remarks  on  the  battle,  276.  285. 

Forbes,  Jamie,  his  feigned  loss  of  recollection,  64%  note, 

— ^— —  Lord  President,  his  memorial  about  the  Clans,  27— description  of  a  vi- 
sit to  Keumachs,  46— his  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Athole,  52 — ^his  opinion  of 
the  Highland  garb,  77 — influence  during  the  rebellion,  1 14 — ^his  objections 
to  remove  the  Black  Watch  from  Scotland,  256. 
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Fort  Du  Qtfesne,  a  British  detachment  deCeated  at,  323  -taken  by  lbs  QijtMhi 

ib. 
Fort  Lee  tak^  by  the  Briftbh,387. 
FortiiigaUy  dktrict  o(  ores  found  in,  4*. 

Fort  Loudon,  taken  by  the  Indians,  350 — Che  garrison  nassacv^d^  ib. 
Fort  Pitt,  the  Royal  Hi|^iland  Regiment  vintei;  at»  dQ&. 
Fort  Royal,  in  Martinique;  town  of,  surreodersi  S5A» 
Fort  Washington,  taken  by  the  British,  38& 
Fort  William  Henry  taken  by  the  French,  d07--the  British  garriBOO  mawi 

cred,  306L 
Forty-Second  Regiment.— See  Black  Watch  and  Regiment,  Royal  Ti''g^i*i»^ 
FrMers,  a  body  of,  refuse  to  comply  with  their  chief's  wishes^  67-*th^  chaige 

at  Culloden,  74i 
FhMer,  Lord  LoTat»  his  influeno»  orer  hi&  Cla^»  30— -aa  officer  in  the  Black 

Watch,  249. 
— —  William,  servant  to  Ensign  Stewart  of  Gartb^  his  familiaritjr  with  hia 

master,  314. 
Freicudan  Dhu,  the  BUck  Watch  so  called,  2ia 
French  of  Guadaloupe^  their  (^nion  of  the  H^hhmd  ioXdiers»  33(^  note*. 

Gaelic  language,  %  not3    the  counties  in  which  it  is  sp^kei^  6»  136— t^  Ukfi 

the  Hebrew,  10 — when  discontinued  at  Court,  16k 
Galgacusy  Caledonian,  aimy  of,  l^ 
Garb,  Highland,  77— ornamental  parts  of,  70— ordinances  regarding  that  of 

Ecclesiastics,  78,  note— of  the  women,  81,  na<e— suppression  of,  119« 
Garb  of  Old  Gaul,  the  tune  of,  composed  by  General  R^d,  370. 
Garth,  4s  note— ancient  buildings  on  the  estate  of,  20. 
Garters,  Highland,  80. 

George  II.,  King,  soldiers  of  the  Black  Watch  presented  to,  2d8^  noi!^. 
German  Town,  Americans  repulsed  at,  306. 
Glenco,  an  anecdote  connected  with,  106,  note,  109,  rwte. 
Glcnlochy,  district  of,  5. 
Glenogle,  district  of,  6* 
Glenlyon,  ores  in,  4^— ancient  buildings  in«  20. 
Glentili,  a  marble  quarry  in,  4^  note* 
Gordon,  Duke  of,  24» 
Gow,  Neil,  musician,  112. 

Ghraham,  Thomaa^  of  Duchray,  officer  in  the  Black  Watch,  305. 
Graham  Dalyell,  John,  his  remarks  on  the  chartullaries  of  Aberdeen,  76^  note. 
I  Colonel,  of  Balgowan,  intelligence  communicated  by,  52^ 

*^— ^  General  Samuel,  445    severely  wounded^  446. 
Grampians,  3— direction  of,  ^^-composition  of»  ibt— names  of  the  priDcipal 

mountains,  5. 
Grant,  Allan,  son  of  Glenmoriston,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watcb,29(K 

■  George,  soldier  in  the  Black  Watch,  his  evidence^  267. 
—  James,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watch,  306. 
— -.—  Colonel,  of  Ballindalloch,  Captain  in  the  Black  Watch,  249. 


/ 
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Gx$ao\  Coloael,  of  M07,  880^  noie, 

—  L«id  Humphry,  confined  by  die  Elden  of  bb  Clan,  56,  n&te. 

■  Laird  of,  bis  mode  of  panubiag  cowaidice,  9SL 

■  Migor,  of  the  42d  Regiment,  the  attachment  of  his  men  to,  305,  note. 
of  Lag^m,  IKba,  quoted,  61,  80,  93>  ill,  193,  96a 


Crow's  HiUtaxy  Antiqoiliea  quoted,  866,  M. 
Guadaloupe  attacked  by  the  British,  326— surrendered,  349. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  wars  of,  77— dreta  of  the  Scotch  officers  senring^under,  80^ 
note, 

Hcvannah  attacked  by  the  British,.  356— the  Moro  stormed,  d50i— the  town 
surrendered,  360. 

Hay,  Lord  Charles,  loses  his  temper  at  a  ooundl  of  war,  307. 

Highlander  defends  his  basket,  428.  noie. 

Hi^landers,  their  means  of  subsistence,  7,  90 — an  ancient  people,  9— of  Ori- 
ental origin,  10— like  the  Bawqiys,  13— names  by  which  they  were  known; 
16— their  honesty,  37  note,  98,  830  noie,  288,  838,  416— effects  of  their  po- 
sition on  those  of  the  border  counties^  41 — their  fidelity  and  honoursble  feel- 
ing, with  instances,  64^  61,  106  noie,  161  noU,  178  noU^  806  note,  305  note 
—presence  of  mind  and  address,  with  instances,  46^  873;  391  note,  397  noie 
—spirit  of  independence,  66^  100— familiar  with  the  idea  of  death,  86— wish 
to  be  interred  where  their  friends  are,  86 — their  filial  affection,  91*^hastity, 
94'  -fond  of  poetry,  97 — their  memory  formerly  retentiTO,  96— attachment  to 
the  House  of  Stuart^  108  state  under  the  Stuarts,  103— dislike  of  Crom- 
well's usurpation,  ib. — ^the  cause  of  their  attachment  to  the  Stuarts^  103— 
their  religious  sentiments,  106 — charitable  disposition,  141  note— the  opinions 
they  and  the  Lowlanders  entertained  of  each  other,  1 10— effects  of  fiuiati- 
fimn  on,  138, 141 — probable  effects  of  the  present  system  on,  880— influence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  higher  ranks  on,  886 — their  conduct  after  the  rebellion 
of  174*5,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  881, 883— respect  for  the  land* 
lord  on  the  decline,  187— capability  of,  177,  810— instances,  167  note,  178 
notet  889— military  character,  848— recruiting  of,  313,  373,  40& 

— —  Lord  Crawford's,  Black  Watch  so  caUed,  84a 

. Lord  SempeU's,  Black  Watch  so  called,  84a 

i^-.^-*—  Fraser's,  employed  against  Louisburg,  380— ^rrice  in  Canada, 
336— in  Newfoundland,  368— embark  for  America,  378— land  in  America^ 
380— 4wo  companies  taken  at  Stonny  Point,  400. 

Highlanders,  Montgomery*s,  employed  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  388 — ^in  the 
expedition  against  the  Cherokees,  349— sent  against  Dominique^  361— ^ 
Martinique,  368— Havannah,  366— Newfcmndland,  36a 

.  Loudon's,  engaged  at  Culloden,  74— at  the  battle  of  Preston- 

pans,  890— embark  in  Scotland  for  Flanders,  896— «mpIoyed  in  the  de&nce 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  899— join  the  allied  anny,  ib. 

Highlands,  outline  of,  3— 4ioundaries  of,  6— passes  into,  6*-when  united  to 
the  Lowlands,  16— ancient  population  greater  than  now,  19 — ^tumults  in, 
133— change  of  manners  in,   186— agriculture  of,   145,   180— checks  to 
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improvement  in,  231— cultivation  of  the  toil  the  only  flib{cct  to  which  in- 
dustry can  be  applied  in  the  central^  238    education  in,  221 »  note    222 
change  of  tenantry  in,  151-^«niigration  from,  193— cause  of  illicit  distil- 
lation in,  199. 

Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion  quoted  and  characterized,  75,  note, 

Huntl},  Marquis  of,  joins  the  42d  regiment,  415— cucceeds  Sir  Hector  Munro 
as  Colonel,  518,  note. 

Hdntly,  family  of,  their  feud  with  the  Argyle,  112. 

Howe,  General  Sir  William,  Commander-in-chief  in  America,  379. 

-•»— —  Lord,  killed,  310 — his  character,  ib. 

Jackson's  Systematic  View  quoted,  24<7,  272. 

Jacobite  songs,  their  merit  and  influence,  lOfb 

James,  the  abdicated  King,  his  letter  to  Stewart  of  Ballcchin,  69,  note* 

Icolm-kill,  college  of,  17 — ^furnishes  England  with  bishops,  17,  n&te. 

Inch  Ewan,  stream  of,  the  boundary  between  the  Celts  and  Saxons,  102. 

Indies,  West,  expeditions  to,  324^  429. 

Ingoldsby,  B.  General,  his  vindication  of  himself  when  at  Fontenoy,  286. 

Inverkeithing,  battle  of,  18. 

Inverlochy,  castle  of,  18. 

Invincibles,  French,  beaten  in  Egypt,  478 — dispute  about  the  captured  colour 

of,  479,  505. 
Johnson,  Dr  Samuel,  remarks  by,  IS,  50,  n«f«<— his  opinion  of  the  disarming 

act,  120 — his  Journey  quoted,  144,  notc'^-hls  sarcasm  respecting  the  want  of 

old  trees  likely  to  prove  true,  152,  nots. 
■  Sir  William,  defeats  a  party  of  Indians,  384 — stakes  the  Fort  of 

Niagara,  ib. — his  military  genius,  335,  nofe— Iiis  influence  over  the  Indians, 

t 

Irishmen,  by  adopting  Mac  instead  of  tlie  O,  admitted  into  the  42d  regiment, 

3ia 

Katrine,  X^och,  supposed  origiu  of  the  name,  40. 
Kenmore,  an  affray  at,  55. 
Killicrankie,  pass  of,  5,  19 — battle  of,  67. 
Kingdom,  Celtic,  15. 

Landlords,  instances  of  the  attachment  of  the  Highlanden  to,  128,  noltf-^129, 

note, 
Xrfunont,  Captain,  his  death  and  character,  305. 
Language,  Gaelic,  5--of  Oriental  origin,  10— when  discontinued  at  Court,  16 

— adapted  for  social  intercourse,  100 — whiaky-house  a  term  unknown  in, 

204^  note, 
Lafeldt,  battle  of,  297. 

Latham,  Lieutenant,  his  fate  a  warning  to  young  oflicers,  420,  note 
Leane,  Donald  Bane,  freebooter,  45. 
Lee,  General,  his  opinion  of  British  grenadiers,  397. 
Leny,  pass  of,  5. 
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Letters  of  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son,  quoted.  1  I3b 
Lieutenant,  a  wounded,  saved  bj  a  sergeant,  445. 
Lindsay,  Rer.  D.  minister  of  Glenorchy,  105^  note, 
Iiockbart,  Colonel,  his  gallantry,  486. 

■    papers  quoted,  78. 
Lohendbal,  Count,  lays  siege  to  Bergen-op-Zoom,  299. 
Loudon,  Earl  of,  115^  note — 170,  note— commands  in  North  America,  904— > 

proceeds  to  attack  I^uisburg,  906— is  recalled,  909. 
Louisburg,  the  French  fleet  airive  at,  907— attacked  by  the  British,  919— 

taken,  921. 
Loyat,  Lord,  Captain  in  the  Black  Watch,  24^— his  influence  over  his  clan, 

90. 
Lowlanders,  105— the  opinion  they  and  the  Highlanders  entertained  of  each 

other,  110. 
Lowlands,  9,  7,  15,  97,  99,  104.. 

Macalpin,  King  Kenneth,  unites  the  Scots  and  Picts,  10. 

MaccuUoch,  Dr,  his  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  quoted,  152. 

Macdonald  of  Clanronald'r^ected  by  his  clan,  56. 

Macdonnell  of  Keppoch,  24p— rejected  by  his  tribe,  58. 

Macgregor,  Gregor,  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Watch,  presented  to  the  King,  258. 

Mackintosh,  clan  of,  their  mode  of  attack  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  74. 

— — —  Lady,  embarks  in  the  Rebellion,  114^  note, 

— — —  I«ird  of,  an  officer  in  the  BUck  Watch,  289. 

i— — ^*  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  97. 

Madntyre,  a  family  of,  possessors  of  the  farm  of  Glenco,  82,  note, 

Mackay,  Genera),  commands  the  King's  troops  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie 

68. 
Mackenzie,  clan  of,  their  influence  over  their  chief,  59. 

—  General,  his  system  of  discipline,  457,  yiote. 
■  a  young  gentleman  of  that  name  personates  Prince  Charles,  61. 

Mackernis,  Major,  his  death,  162. 
Madaggan,  Mr,  chaplain  of  the  Black  Watch,  902. 
Maclean,  Sir  Hector,  supported  by  bis  clan,  5. 
— ^  Lachlan,  concerned  in  an  affray  at  Loch  Tay,  56^  note. 
Macnab»  a  family  of  that  name  long  in  tlie  same  farm,  82,  note, 
Macnaughton,  John,  his  fidelity,  55. 
Macpherson  of  Clunie,  the  tried  fidelity  of  his  clan,  62 — the  circumstances  of 

his  defection,  62,  note, 
— -*—— ^-  corporal  in  the  Black  Watch,  compared  witli  Xenophon,  266— 

shot,  269. 
Malcolm,  Colonel,  killed,  498— his  character,  ib.  note. 
Manners,  Highland,  change -of,  129— effects  of  the  Union  on,  126. 
Marmorice,  Bay  of,  British  fleet  in,  459. 
Martin,  his  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  quoted,  17,  note — 36,  nofe-^^ 

81,  Nolf— 100,  nof^'127,  note. 
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Mardniquc,  island  of,  British  troops  sent  against,  325— landing  effected,  ib.— 
abandoned  by  the  British,  ib.-'-attacked  by  Major-Ocoflnl  MoncktODy  SSi^— 
the  Mome  taken,  353— <a|»ttulates,  35ft. 

Memoirs  of  an  English  Cavalier,  quoted,  77. 

Meniies  of  Culdares,  makes  a  present  of  a  charger  to  Prince  Charlei»  55. 

Merchant's  History  of  tiie  Rebellion,  quoted,  S58^  note. 

Military  character,  what  it  depanda  on,  248— importance  of,  843-H)fAe  High- 
landers, ib. 

Minorca,  capture  of,  45& 

Moira,  Lord,  sails  with  an  expedition  to  Flanders,  4S2. 

Moore,  General  Sir  John,  commands  a  brigade  in  the  West  Indies,  431— «n- 
gaged  in  the  capture  of  9t  Luda,  437— his  great  seal,  411,  note — joins  ibie 
expedition  for  Egypt  at  Minorca^  456— in  the  battle  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  477— assumes  the  command  of  the  British  anny  in  Portugal,  SSS2^ 
encounters  difficulties  in  Spain,  528— wounded  at  Corunna,  534  his  death 
and  character,  539. 

Munro,  George,  of  Culcaim,  an  officer' in  the  Black  Watch,  949,  253— shot 
by  a  Highlander,  280,  note, 

— -  Sir  Hector,  commands  a  detachment  in  Ae  Highlands,  06— i^pointed 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  412-i-hi8  death  and  character,  516^  note. 

— —  John,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watch,  253— Jiis  account  of  the  battle  of 


Fontenoy,  278L 

— —  Sir  Robert,  Lieutenants  Colonel  of  the  Black  Watch,  253— coounands 


them  at  Fontenoy,  278»  281— killed  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  279,  noU. 
a  soldier  of  the  name  strikes  his  officer,  516. 


Murray,  Sir  Patrick,  an  officer  in  the  BUck  Watch,  289. 

Names  of  places,  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  Danish,  6,  note — 11. 

Negroes,  their  treatment  compared  with  that  of  the  Highlanders,  15^— expert 

marksmen,  287,  note, 
Newfoundland,  St  John's,  taken  by  the  Rrendi,  and  retaken,  362L 
Niagara,  Fort  of,  attacked  by  the  British,  333— taken,  334b 
Nimeguen,  the  British  troops  attacked  by  the  French  at,  423. 

Parish  relief  established  in  England,  157. 

Peasantry  of  England,  cause  of  their  degradation,  157* 

— ^^  of  Ireland,  cause  of  their  discontent,  217. 

Peebles,  reception  of  the  42d  regiment  by  the  town  of,  519. 

Pennant  the  Tourist,  quoted,  107,  148. 

Pensioner,  his  account  of  himself  and  the  Highlands,  512i 

Perth,  the  town  of,  petition  Lord  Drummond,  52. 

Pentland  Frith,  a 

Picts,  15^  16. 

Pinkerton,  his  misrepresentation  of  tlie  Higliland  character,  207. 

Pisquata,  severe  duty  of  the  Highlanders  at,  390l 

Plaid,  belted,  79. 
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Poetiy,  traditional,  recitations  of,  96. 

Portugal,  war  in,  521. 

Presence  of  mind,  inatances  of,  46,  273,  391,  note^Sd^,  note. 

Prestonpans,  battle  of,  arms  of  the  dans  at,,  71. 

Prince  Town,  the  attack  at,  389. 

Pn^rieton,  their  absence  much  felt  in  the  Highlands,  18^  n<ae, 

Pkoverbs,  the  origin  of  one,  M. 

Phmaon%  the  importance  of  supplying  the  troops  with  good,  356,  note, 

Pune^  Highland,  used  by  the  ladies  as  their  reticule,  80,  note. 

Quebec,  surrender  of  the  town  to  the  British,  341. 

Ilece*s  History  quoted  by,  71* 

Rebellion,  strength  of  the  clans  at,  28^Home*s  History  of,  75— feelings  which 
led  the  clans  to  engage  in.  111 — ^influence  of  the  ladies  in  inciting  to,  114v 

Regiment,  Royal  Highland,  a  second  battalion  raised,  317,  324— officers  of, 
318— operations  of  the  second  in  the  West  Indies,  325— operations  of  both 
in  Canada,  331-347— employed  against  Havannah,  356 — leave  Havannab, 
361— act  against  the  Indians,  363— embark  for  Ireland,  366 — ^their  charac- 
ter in  America,  367 — skilled  and  wounded  during  this  war,  368— land  at 
Cork,  370— uniform  of  the  corps,  371— much  respected  in  the  Highlands, 
373— companies  added  to,  374>— internal  economy  of,  375— in  Scotland, 
ib.— embark  for  America,  378— land  in  Gravesend  Bay,  381— at  Brook- 
lyn, 383— advance  to  Bloomingdale,  383 — employed  against  Fort  Washing- 
ton, 385— hare  severe  duty  at  Pisquata,  390— at  the  Battle  of  Brandy  Wine, 
394— sent  to  attack  General  Wayne's  camp,  395— in  the  expedition  to  New 
Plymouth,  399^-^roceed  against  Elizabeth  iTown,  400— contaminated  by 
depraved  men  sent  as  a  draft,  402 — at  the  siege  of  Charlestown,  406— de- 
sertions to  the  enemy  at  Paulus  Hook,  406 — killed  and  wounded  during  the 
war,  409— how  armed,  410— second  battolion  made  tlie  73d,  412— in  ScoU 
land,  413— their  reception,  ib.— joined  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  a  fine 
band  of  Highlanders,  415— «ent  to  Ross-shire,  416— embark  for  Flanders, 
4^2— join  the  Duke  of  York's  army  at  Malines,  423— 4ittacked  by  the  French 
at  Gildermalsen,  425— return  to  Britain,  427— receive  a  draft  from  Highland 
corps,  ib.— injured  by  the  draft,  428— embark  for  tlie  West  Ind  es,  431— 
five  companies  go  to  Gibraltar,  434— the  other  five  disembark  at  St  Lucia, 
437— service  there,  438,  439— a  sudden  change  in  the  heoltli  of  the  men 
440— employed  in  St  Vincent,  443»  451— the  troops  at  Gibraltar,  454— an 
inhabitant  murdered  by  one  of,  ib.— a  change  in  the  moral  habits  of, 
ib.— {proceed  against  Minorca,  455— sail  from  Minorca  for  Egypt,  459— 
land  there,  464— suffer  from  imprudent  curiosity,  471 — at  the  battle  of 
Alexandria,  477— attacked  by  the  Invindbles,  478— Uuid  in  Britain,  504— 
reviewed  by  the  King,  507— 4heir  reception  in  Edinburgh,  510— recruited 
in  a  new  manner,  512 — ^presented  with  a  piece  of  plate  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  London,  507— in  Gibraltar,  517— in  Portugal  521— march  fur 
Spain,  522— in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  532— return  to  Britain,  542. 
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lUid,  General,  asMimes  the  pstronynucas  faisfumame,  100,  itole— bis  musical 
talents,  370,  noltf— Hoaoney  left  b^,  for  an  endowineAt  in  the  UniTerritj  of 
Bdinburgh,  ih. 

BeligioD,  of  the  Highlanders,  on  wfaat  founded,  106— oordialitf  of  <he  adhe- 
rents to  the  National,  Episcopal,  and  Roman  CaffaoUc,  107. 

Rent-day  dinners,  232,  ncie. 

Reticule,  like  the  Highland  purse,  80,  note. 

Reserve,  army  of,  51 8L 

Robertson,  Dr,  his  View  of  Agriculture  in  Inverness  quoted,  178. 

——>—«-  Mr,  of  Achlecks,  aroids  complying  witili  the  disarming  act,  250^ 
note* 

Rott*s  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  quoted,  273. 

Ross-shire,  disturbances  in,  416— effects  of  them  on  the  recruiting,  418L 

Saxe»  Manihal,  commands  the  Frendi  army  Di  Flanders,  272— his  conduct  at 

the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  276— his  account  of  the  battle,  quoted,  277— conn 

mands  at  Lafeldt,  279. 
Scone,  emblems  of  royalty  removed  to,  17. 
Scotch,  moral  character  and  education  of,  222. 
Scotland,  picture  of,  after  the  death  of  James  I^  47,  note. 
Sempill,  Lord,  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Black  Watch,  256. 
Severus,  Emperor,  15. 

Shaw,  Farquhar,  private  in  the  Black  Watch,  shot  for  desertion,  2691 ' 
— ^  Rev.  Dr,  his  MS.,  History  of  the  Rebellion,  quoted,  75. 
Shichallian,  4^  note,  5,  88,  note^  97,  note. 
Sight,  an  instance  of  the  superiority  of,  478,  Tiote* 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  506. 

-  sergeant,  in  the  Royal  Highlanders,  506. 

Skye,  Island  of,  6,  note. 
Smuggling,  its  consequences,  199. 
Society,  Highl^d,  of  London,  when  formed,  237*-its  objects,  23&— the  Cale* 

donian  Asylum  instituted  by,  238— present  a  superb  piece  of  plate  to  the 

Royal  Highlanders,  507. 
■  of  Scotland,  origin  of,  234— objects  of,  235— liberality  of, 

235 — its  attention  to  the  comfort  of  emigrants,  236. 
Society,  Royal,  their  transactions  quoted,  146,  note. 
Soldier,  Highland,  stratagem  used  by,  397,  note— another,  273. 
Spain,  war  in,  523-542. 
Stair,  Earl  of,  his  property  saved,  106. 

Staten  Island,  British  army  land  in,  378— state  of  the  army  when  there,  379L 
Stewart,  Alexander,  a  follower  of  Rob  Roy's,  afterwards  servant  to  the  I4|ii4 

of  Garth,  293. 
^  a  freebooter,  45. 


Donald,  pardoned  by  the  Duke  of  Athole,  52. 
Duncan,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watch,  309. 
James,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watch,  ib. 

—      assistant  chaplain  in  the  Black  Watch,  ib« 
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Stewart,  Patrick,  an  officer  in  the  Black  Watch,  306. 

'  of  Ballechen,  his  proceedings  at  Inverary,  44  Athoie^men  place 
themselyes  under  his  command,  67— letter  of  the  abdicated  King  to,  68, 
note. 

■  of  Bohallic  a  private  in  the  Black  Watch,  249. 
— -^  of  Crossmounti  his  great  age,  73,  note. 
of  Garth,  25. 


Stewarts  of  Appin,  their  charge  at  Culioden,  74w 

«—  their  distinctive  appellations,  26,  note, 

Stewart,  a  race  of  the  name  long  possessed  of  die  same  farms,  82,  note. 

Stirling,  Thomas,  an  officer  in  the  Black  W^atch,  309 — takes  possession  of 

Fort  Charters,  366,  note. 
St  Kilda,  Island  of,  6. 
St  Lucia,  attacked  by  the  British,  437. 

Stuart,  the  exiled  royal  family  of,  causes  of  the  attachment  of  the  clans  to, 
.102. 
Stuart,  Prince  Charles,  personated  by  one  Mackenzie,  61 — his  trtotment  from 

some  men  in  Lochaber,  65. 
Strathfillan,  ores  found  in,  4b 
Surnames  of  clans  changed,  25,  note :  26,  no/»— -derived  from  patronymics, 

100,  note, 
Sutherhind,  Lord,  the  late,  twenty- first  Earl  in  succession,  107. 
Tacitus,  bis  account  of  the  Caledonians,  14w 
Tartan,  each  clan  had  its  distinctive  pattern,  81. 
Theft,  rare  among  the  Highlanders,  37. 
Ticonderoga,  siege  of,  310,  332. 
Townsend,  Brigadier-General,  in  America,  309,  337— assumes  the  command 

on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  341-- enters  Quebec,  343-«-retams  home,  344> 
Trenton,  the  British  army  at,  388. 
Truis,  Highland,  by  whom  worn,  79. 
TuUiliardine,  Marquis,  deserted  by  tlie  Athole-men,  67. 
Tumults  in  the  HighUnds,  13^  416— in  the  Lowlands,  417. 
Turenne,  Marshal,  a  saying  of  his  controverted,  242. 

Union,  the  effects  of,  126. 

Vincent's  Island,  petty  warfare  in,  443. 

Volley,  circumstance  connected  with  one,  444,  notcm 

Wade,  Field-Marshal,  249,  258,  note — bis  letter  regarding  a  feast  given  by 
Keamachs,  46— reviews  the  Black  Watch,  259. 

Waldeck,  Prince,  commands  the  Dutch  at  Fontenoy,  272. 

Walker,  Dr,  quoted,  177,  210,  211,  212. 

War,  how  carried  on  in  America,  304v  308,  388^  395 — how  after  the  French 
Revolution,  519. 

Washington,  the  American  General,  304^  383— defeats  the  Hessians  at  Tren- 
ton; 388— attacks  the  British  at  Germantown,  396. 

Waverley,  the  author  of,  quoted,  112;  160. 


^ 
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Wellesley,  Honourable  Colonel  Arthur,  conmuuids  a  brigade  in  Flinderi,  4S3 

—in  Portugal,  621. 
Whig,  the  term  not  applied  by  the  Highlaadm  in  a  poKticAl  sense,  867,  Kole, 
White,  Major- General,  sent  against  Demerara  and  Beibice,  437. 
— ^-»  Mr  John,  his  introduction  of  die  green  crop  system  into  PerthftUre, 

147. 

Plains,  an  attack  on  the  American  position  at,  385. 


Whisky,  when  brought  into  general  uae  in  the  Highlands,  800  ■  ale  lb'  iierly 

the  universal  bererage,  904k 
Wife,  a  soldier's,  instance  of  heroism  and  of  attention  to  the  wounded  in,  446. 
William  III.,  King,  conBrmed  the  attachment  of  the  HigUaiidcrs  to  their 

former  kings,  103— «  reply  of  his  respecting  the  Highlanders,  867— never 

forgiven  by  the  Highlanders  for  Glencoe,  808,  noUm 
Wolfe,  General,  in  America,  300,  319— takes  Louisburg,  381— ordered  to  a^ 

tack  QuebeCf  331-^xmunences  the  attack  on  Quebec,  SS7— his  death,  341. 
Wright,  Dr  William,  sent  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby*s  expedition  to  tbe 

West  Indies,  489— his  experience  in  the  diseasea  of  die  West  Indies,  Ibw 

Young,  Dr  Thomas,  attached  to  Sir  R.  Abercromby*s  expedition  for  the  West 

Indies,  489l-^s  seal,  ib. 
York,  Duke  of,  commands  in  Flanders,  419— his  attention  to  the  soldier's 

comfort,  548,  note. 
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